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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


"  A  Book  about  Shakspeare  is  a  literary  want"  of  England  as 
much  as  of  Germany ;  and  especially  a  work  written  on  the  high 
principles  of  sesthetical  criticism.  In  this  country,  indeed,  much 
kbour  has  been  sj)ent  of  late  years  upon  Shakspeare,  but  it  has 
confined  itself  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  either  to  elucidating  the 
external  history  of  the  works  of  our  great  national  dramatist,  or 
to  philological  illustrations  of  his  allusions  to  the  temporary  mat- 
ters of  by-gone  customs,  costume,  and  phraseology.  Little,  if 
any  thing,  has  been  done  since  the  days  of  Coleridge,  Hazlitt, 
Charles  Lamb,  and  Wilson,  to  trace  the  eternal  principles  and 
ideas  which  gave  birth  to  and  still  vitalize  the  imperishable  pro- 
ductions of  Shakspeare.  And  although  the  high  praise  of  bring- 
ing about  a  truer  estimate  of  the  dramatic  genius  of  Shak- 
sjieare,  and  of  the  artistic  perfection  of  his  compositions,  must 
be  awarded  to  Coleridge,  HazUtt,  and  the  rest,  still  it  was  from 
the  piu-er  and  deeper  fountain  of  German  criticism  that  they 
themselves  drew  the  clear  waters  of  a  refined  taste  and  exquisite 
judgment  with  which  they  irrigated  the  literary  mind  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  England^  Shakspeare  is  read  by  many,  and  is  talked  of  by 
more,  but  it  is  in  Grermany  that  he  is  studied,  and  studied 
too  on  the  pregnant  and  instructive  principles  of  a  truly  phi< 
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losophical  criticism.  Whether  any  of  the  several  results  of 
this  study  exhaust  the  truth  may  be  questionable;  but  that 
all  are  truthful,  and  well  calculated  to  lead  to  a  deeper  and 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  whole,  will  be  generally  allowed.  The 
present  work  seems,  on  this  account,  likely  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  English  student  of  Shakspeare,  but  especially  because  it 
attempts  to  discover  the  leading  ideas  wliich  Shakspeare  may  have 
had  before  him  in  the  composition  of  liis  plays.  Many,  per- 
haps, who  will  be  most  disposed  to  question  the  successfulness  of 
the  attempt,  may  be  led  by  it  to  more  felicitous  essays  of 
their  own.  At  any  rate  it  will  serve  to  familiarize  the  reader 
with  higher  principles  of  a?sthetical  criticism  than  are  generally 
to  be  met  with  in  our  national  estimates  of  Shakspeare. 

Whether  the  valuable  introductions  of  Collier  to  the  several 
pLiys,  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  might  or  not  have  modified 
any  of  Dr.  Ulrici's  historical  opinions — as,  for  instance,  the 
genuineness  of  the  disputed  parts  of  ^'  Henry  the  Sixth, "  it  i« 
impossible  to  say.  They  were  unpublished  at  the  date  of  Dr. 
Ulrici's  work.  Tlie  Translator,  however,  would  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  ''  Shakspeare  Library,''  by 
Collier,  which  contains  most  of  the  original  novels  and  tales  on 
which  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have  founded  his  several  dramas. 
Instead  of  the  work  of  Echtermeyer  and  Simrock,  the  English 
reader  will  consult  the  "  Shakspeare  Library." 

As  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  Mysteries,  or  religious 
Plays,  the  Translator  appends  the  follo\i'ing  extract  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Bishop  of  Madras,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
they  still  exist.  Though,  in  obedience  to  tlie  Synod  of  Mexico,  the 
clergy  are  no  longer  themselves  impersonators  of  the  religious 
story,  the  Jesuits,  apparently,  still  avail  themselves  of  its  objective 
and  sensuous  teaching  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  powerful 
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but  slower  training  by  the  intellectual  inculcation   of  religious 
truths. 

"  Trichinopoly  is  the  strong  liold  of  popery  in  Soutlicrn  India, 
and  aspires  to  be  what  Madura  was  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  As  I  entered  the  town  I  observed  a  gaudily 
decorated  temporarj^  theatre  in  the  open  air,  exactly  like  the  thea- 
trical booths  which  I  have  often  seen  when  a  boy  in  a  county  fair 
in  England,  except  that  this  was  surmounted  by  the  cross.  And 
here  the  popish  priests  exhibit  to  their  miserably  deluded  prose- 
lytes some  so-called  sacred  drama;  'St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon/ 
or  it  may  be  his  battle  with  the  same  arch-enemy  over  the  body 
of  Moses,  or  I  know  not  what  other  parody  of  unspeakable 
things.'' 

The  Translator  must  beg  of  the  reader  to  correct  before  perusal, 
the  errata  given  in  a  subsequent  page,  and  kindly  to  excuse  them 
and  any  bibliographical  errors,  on  the  ground  of  the  Translator's 
distance  from  London  during  the  printing  of  the  chief  portion  of 
the  work. 

A.  J.  W.  M. 
London,  \Ath  March,   1846. 
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Maxy  causes  have  contributed  to  render  a  book  about  Shakspeare 
a  literary  want.  Since  August.  W.  Scldegel  delivered  liis  celebrated 
Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,  much  has  been  done 
both  for  the  history  and  for  the  just  appreciation  of  the  great 
poet,  not  only  in  Germany,  where  the  distinguished  labours  of 
Tieck  deserve  especial  mention,  but  also  in  England.  In  France, 
too,  Shakspeare  has  been  welcomed  and  liis  merits  acknowledged. 
T  allude  merely  to  such  works  as — 

W.  Ilazlitt's  Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays.     1817. 

Nath.  Drake's  Shakspeare  and  His  Times,  including  the  Bio- 
graphy of  the  Poet,  Criticisms  on  liis  Genius  and  Writings, 
&c.  2  vols.  4to.     Lond.  1818. 

The  same:  Memorials  of  Shakspeare.     Lond.  1828. 

Rob.  Hares.  A  Glossary  or  Collection  of  Words,  Phrases, 
Names  and  AUusions  to  Customs,  Proverbs,  &c.  which  have 
been  thought  to  require  illustration  in  the  works  of  English 
authors,  particularly  Shakspeare  and  his  Contemporaries. 
1823. 

Aug.  Skottowe.  Tlie  Life  of  Shakspeare,  with  Essays  on  his 
Dramatic  Plots,  kc.     1824. 

Th.  Warton.  The  History  of  English  Poetry.  A  new  edition. 
Lond.  1824.  4  vols. 

J.  Payne  Collier.  The  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poctrj-  to 
the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  Annals  of  the  Stage  to  the 
Restoration,  3  vols.     Lond.  1831. 
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J.  Payne  Collier.    New  Facts  regarding  tlie  Life  of  Shakspeare. 

In  a  Letter  to  Th.  Amyot,  Esq.     Lond.  1835. 
New  Particulars   regarding  the  AVorks   of 

Shakspeare.     In  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  ADyce.    Loud.  1836. 
Mrs.   Jameson.     Characteristics   of  Women,   2  vols.     Lond. 

1832.     Translated  into  German  by  AVagner.     Leipz.  1834. 
James  Boaden.     On  the  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  identifjing  the 

person  to  whom  they  were  addressed.     Lond.  1837. 
Coleridge.     Literary  Reviews,  &c. 
Qiarles  Lamb.     Essays  on  the  Tragedies  of  Shakspeare  in  the 

Essays  of  Elia. 
Thomas  Price.     The  AVisdom  and  Genius  of  Shtdtspeare. 
Villemain.     Cours  de  Litterature  Fran9aise.     Bruxelles,  1834. 
Chateaubriand.     Essais  sur  la  Litterature  Anglaise.     Appendix 

to  the  Translation  of  Milton.     Paris,  1836. 
Ch.  Magniu.     Les  Origines  du  Theatre  Modeme,  etc.  torn.  i. 

Par.  1838. 

AVliat  has  appeared  in  Germany  need  not  be  here  mentioned  by 
me.  Of  the  olden  Shakspeare-Literature,  down  to  the  year 
1823,  an  accurate  census  will  be  found  in  the  '^  Erlautenmgen^'  of 
Fr.  Horn. 

Most  of  the  English  works  in  the  above  list  have  been  written 
under  the  conviction  that  a  nice  and  accurate  knowledge  of  con- 
temporary art  is  requisite  for  a  correct  understanding  of  Shak- 
speare. It  had  been  seen  that  the  grand  tree  of  Shakspcare's 
poesy  could  never  have  flourished  in  any  other  than  a  good  and 
rich  soil— a  soil  so  rich,  indeed,  that  its  luxuriant  fertility 
must  necessarily  have  produced  many  other  like  excellent  fruits. 
Accordingly,  the  composition  of  these  historical  treatises  has  been 
accompanied  with  valuable  editions  of  the  dramas  of  the  earlier 
and  later  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare.  Thus,  besides  Gifford's 
Ben  Jonson,  Massinger,  Ford  and  Shirley,  and  the  collected 
works  of  Marlowe,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  others,  we  must 
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particularly  mention  A.  Dyce's  editions  of  G.  Peele  (1829), 
Webster  (1830),  and  E.  Greene  (1831).  The  edition  of  Ben 
Jonson,  recently  published  by  Moxon,  witli  the  introductory 
memoir  by  Barry  Cornwall,  has  not  yet  reached  my  hands.  And 
so  too,  unfortunately  the  Collection  of  English  Miracle-Plays,  or 
Mysteries,  &c.,  by  William  Marriott,  (Basle,  1838),  did  not 
appear  before  half  of  the  present  work  had  been  printed :  it  does 
however  confirm  what  I  have  advanced  concerning  these  first 
beginnings  of  dramatic  art.  But  it  is  to  Payne  Collier  that 
Shakspeare  and  the  history  of  the  English  drama  is  most 
largely  indebted.  By  his  careful  and  diligent  research  among 
the  public  and  private  libraries  of  England,  and  particularly  that 
of  Bridgewater  House,  he  has  succeeded  in  discovering  many 
an  important  document,  and  thereby  he  has  not  only  confirmed 
much  that  was  previously  doubtful,  but  has  also  brought  to 
hght  many  new  and  unexpected  particulars.  By  these  he  has 
rendered  the  biography  of  Shakspeare,  and  especially  the  chro- 
nology of  his  dramatic  works,  much  less  conjectural  than  it 
formerly  was.  This  was  ground  which  English  labourers  alone 
could  work  successfully.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  I  do  them 
no  great  injustice  in  saying,  that  it  is  Germany,  and  particu- 
larly Schlegel  and  Tieck,  that  have  introduced  a  better  spirit  and 
a  livelier  interest  into  this  domain.  At  least  it  is  very  pleas- 
ing to  see  how  many  of  Tieck's  conjectures  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  discoveries  of  Collier  and  others.  In  criticism,  too,  these 
German  scholars  have  led  the  way  with  the  very  best  examples. 
Tieck  especially  has  the  merit  of  having  in  his  translations  collated 
the  readings  of  the  old  Quarto  and  the  Folio,  and  thereby 
sweeping  away  the  chaff  of  the  arbitrary,  and  for  the  most  part 
prosaic  corrections  of  the  English  Editors.  How  greatly  he 
has  thereby  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  poet  may  be 
judged,  for  instance,  from  his  Macbeth. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  aesthetics  and  pliilosophical  criticism 
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have  in  Germany  at  least  made  considerable  progress  since  the 
days  of  Schelling,  Solger,  &c.  Tlie  new  plulosophy  has  disused 
itself  to  look  upon  art  merely  as  the  cheerful  play  of  the  imitative 
faculty,  whose  highest  end  is  simply  the  recreation  of  toil-wearied 
himianity.  It  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  paradox,  to  maintain, 
that  in  art,  the  noblest,  chiefest,  and  fairest  flowers  of  the  human 
mind  expand  themselves, — that  it  is  a  channel  of  divdne  revelation 
— ^a  lever  for  the  advancement  of  the  history  of  the  species  to- 
wards its  last  great  end.  And  above  all,  the  conviction  is  now 
pretty  general,  that  the  depth  of  the  cluistian  mind  comprehends 
the  greatest  treasures  of  the  true  materials  of  art,  and  that  no 
works  but  such  as  are  intimately  and  purely  pervaded  with  this 
sjurit  can  make  a  just  claim  to  the  high  dignity  of  a  work  of  art. 

In  two  respects  the  present  work  seems  to  me  calcidated  to 
meet  a  want  in  our  present  German  literature.  It  proposes  to 
make  the  scientific  world  of  Germany  acquainted  with  the  results 
of  the  historical  researches  of  EngUshmen,  and  also  to  exhibit  in 
its  historical  foundation,  development,  and  attendant  circumstances, 
the  great  liistorical  fact  wliich  lies  eternally  present  before  us  in 
the  poetry  of  Shakspearc.  And  besides  this,  it  was  my  wish  to 
give  an  estimate  of  Shakspeare,  from  the  high  points  of  view  of 
modem  aesthetics, — of  christian  aesthetics,  I  would  rather  say, 
did  I  not  fear  that  at  tliis  word  many  would  begin  to  cry  out. 
Pietism !  Pietism  !  and  begin  to  argue,  that  I  miule  of  the  great 
poet,  who  as  such  could  be  no  Christian,  a  proseMe,  or  even  a 
Pietist,  while  others  would  say  that  I  had  made  him  out  a  poor 
sinner,  before  the  tribunal  of  a  religious  and  moral  pedantr}\ 
But  I  have  done  neither :  even  because  he  was  himself  a  good 
Christian,  and  so  confessed  himself  a  sinner.  I  have  therefore 
confined  myself  to  set  forth  the  profundity  and  sublimity  of  his 
poetical  view  of  Ufe,  wliich  was  simply  on  this  account  subhme 
and  profound,  because  it  was  Cliristian,  and  Christian  also,  even 
because  it  was  profound  and  sublime.     For  this  reason,  my  first 
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endeavour  has  been  to  point  out  the  organic  gravitating  centre  of 
each  of  liis  dramas,  i.  e,  to  discover  in  each  that  inmost  secret 
spark  of  life,  that  xmity  of  idea,  which  preeminently  constitutes  a 
work  of  art  a  living  creation  in  the  world  of  beauty.  But  I 
have  also  subjected  his  poetry  to  an  liistorical  as  well  as  to  an 
sesthetical  criticism;  that  is  to  say,  I  liave  endeavoured  to  fix  not 
only  its  true  position  on  the  borders  of  the  16th  century,  but 
also  its  true  relation  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  For 
tliis  end,  it  was  indispensably  necessar}^  for  me  to  determine  what 
was  Shakspeare's  own  conception  of  the  essence  of  the  tragic, 
comic,  and  historic  drama;  or,  wliat  is  the  same,  to  shew  that  a 
true  sesthetical  notion  was  the  biisis  of  each  actual  manifestation. 

Lastly,  I  believed  that  I  should  be  able  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  secret  of  the  mar\'cllous  poems  of  Shakspeare,  if  I 
were  likewise  to  consider  them  as  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the 
poetry  of  Groethe  and  Calderon. 

In  the  mere  historical  portion  of  my  work  it  is  manifest  that 
my  task  is  simply  to  appreciate  and  to  put  rightly  together  the 
existing  materials.  Out  of  England  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
any  fresh  data,  and  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
visit  that  country.  For  the  mere  facts,  therefore,  and  for  them 
alone,  Malone,  Steevens,  Clialmers,  and  others,  and  particularly 
Drake,  Skottowe,  and  Collier,  must  answer.  For  all  the  rest — 
for  liistorical  combination,  i.  e,  conjectures,  Src,  I  must  stand  on 
my  own  responsibility. 

I  am  too  well  aware  that  the  philosophers  par  exceUence  will 
be  able  to  see  no  depth  in  my  book,  either  because  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  absolute  profoundness  of  their  own  philosophy,  or 
because  it  adopts  a  freedom  from  a  strict  philosophical  form,  or 
rather  from  what  they  at  present  call  so.  I  would,  liowcvcr,  beg 
leave  to  remind  them  that  the  expression  of  a^sthetical  ideas  must 
at  least  precede  a  system  of  lesthetics,  and  I  would  also  ask, 
whether  an  a^sthctical  system,  which  is  not  merely  philosophically 
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conceived^  but  also  based  on  the  firm  foundation  of  history^  is  not 
preferable  to  every  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philologers  of 
the  history  of  art  will  be  disappointed  to  find  my  book  not  decked 
out  with  an  array  of  great  erudition,  notes,  emendations,  and  all 
the  usual  cram  of  historical  and  critical  trifles.  As  to  quotations, 
I  have  purposely  abstained  from  them,  except  where  a  new  or 
probably  hitherto  doubtful  fact  is  brought  forward,  or  where  it 
seemed  desirable  to  enable  the  reader  himself  to  judge  of  the 
weight  of  authorities.  Endless  reading — ^great  stores  of  histori- 
cal, granmiatical,  and  critical  learnings  no  man  can  make  a  display 
of  who  does  not  possess  them,  and  yet,  if  modesty  allow,  I  might 
b^  of  these  **  masters''  to  look  a  Uttle  closer,  and  try  whether 
they  cannot  find  even  here  much  of  what  they  seek. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Dr.  S.  H. 
Spiker  and  Dr.  G.  Friedlander :  to  the  former,  for  the  ready  kind- 
'ness  with  which  he  opened  to  me  his  rich  Ubrary  of  EngUsh  works, 
and  to  the  latter,  for  the  obliging  friendship  with  which  not  only 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  on  many  previous  ones,  he  has  hastened 
to  supply  my  wants  from  the  Boyal  Library  at  Berlin. 

H.  ULEICI. 
Halle,  Jan.  1839. 
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SHAKSPEAllE'S 

DRAMATIC   ART. 


SKETCH   OF   THE    HISTORY  OF  THE   ENGLISH 
DRAMA,  BEFORE  SHAKSPEARE. 

All  art  is  in  its  rise  connected  with  Religion  :  a  proof  of  its  divine 
origin  as  a  mediate  and  secondary  revelation.  However  strange 
the  assertion  may  sound  in  the  present  state  of  dramatic  art,  it  is 
not  the  less  true,  that  the  Church  was  the  birth-place  of  the  modern 
drama.  If  we  overlook  the  pieces  which,  after  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, were  frequently  represented  in  the  nunneries,  and  the  brief 
spectacles  which,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  were  exliibited 
by  monks  and  nuns  at  the  funerals  of  their  abbots  and  abbesses, 
and  the  Pantomimes  and  Mummings  which  in  all  ages  princes 
and  lords,  as  well  as  the  common  people,  loved  and  practis(?d  on 
festive  occasions,  we  must  place  the  first  beginnings  of  the  modern 
drama  in  the  so-called  Mysteries  or  Miracle-plays  Tlie  origin  of 
these  is  very  ancient,  and  is  connected  with  the  custom  of  the 
mediseval  church,  for  a  deacon  to  stand  before  the  ambo  during 
the  reading  of  the  Lessons,  and  to  hold  up  a  roU,  which,  on  the 
side  turned  towards  the  congregation,  displayed  a  figured  represen- 
tation of  the  particular  portion  of  Scripture  which  was  being  read, 
in  order  that  those  who  did  not  understand,  or  could  not  readily 
follow  the  words,  might,  by  looking  at  the  painting,  be  instnicted 
in  the  contents  of  the  lesson — be  reminded  of  it,  and  so   be 
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religiously  and  morally  improved*.  A  like  cause  led,  in  the 
fourth  century,  to  the  practice  of  adorning  the  walls  of  churches 
with  mosaic  representations  of  subjects  dra^-n  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  while,  in  answer  to  the  objection  to  such  practices 
as  heathenish,  it  was  urged  that  these  paintings  were  designed  to 
serve  as  "  biblia  pauperum,^^  and  thereby  to  bring  tlie  Holy  Scrip- 
tures home  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  poor  and  illiterate. 
But  the  practice  did  not  stop  here ;  and  this  pictorial  instruction 
gave  way  gradually  to  symbolical  representations  by  living  persons, 
and  ultimately  to  dramatic  exhibitions  in  the  proper  sense ;  wliicli, 
liowever,  as  ])ieces  of  art,  were  extremely  rude.  These  scenic  repre- 
sentations were  given,  from  the  very  first,  not  oidy  in  the  halls  and 
chapels  of  cloisters,  but  also  in  churches,  and  occasionally  also  in 
the  streets  and  other  public  places,  by  the  clergy  themselves.  The 
favourite  subjects  were,  the  hfe  of  Christ,  His  nativity,  passion, 
resurrtxjtion,  and  ascension  ;  or  such  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  were  suited  for  exhibition,  while  the  Apocrypha, 
and  the  later  holy  legends,  furnished  an  abundant  suj)ply  of  equally 
favourite  subjects. 

In  England  there  is  direct  evidence  of  the  representation  at 
Dunstable  of  the  Life  of  St.  Katherine,  as  early  as  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  and  before  the  year  1110  :  it  is  therefore  beyond 
doubt  that  Miracle-plays  were  conunon  in  that  country  in  the 
eleventh  century.  To  judge  of  their  natiu'c  from  what  we  know  of 
them,  they  seem  to  have  been  little  more  than  an  embod\i]ig  of 
the  sacred  histories,  or  rudely  dramatised  narratives,  in  wliicli  the 
scenes  followed  each  other  in  the  same  order  as  the  events  of  the 
original,  and  were  accompanied,  wherever  possible,  by  the  very 
words  of  Holy  Writ.  They  were  consequently  wholly  devoid  of 
proper  dramatic  action,  wliile  a  decidedly  epic  tone  and  colouring 
predominated  throughout.      Tlie    representation  was    generally 

*  This  is  the  probable  cause  or  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  these  spectacles  in 
the  early  church.  The  composition  of  religious  dramas,  at  so  early  a  date  that 
the  Xpiarhs  iraax^^  is  ascribed — though  wrongfully,  in  all  probability — to  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  the  endeavour  of  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages  by  the  exhibition 
of  Miracle-plays,  to  withdraw  the  people  from  attending  the  profane  spectacles  of 
dancing,  music,  pantomimes,  and  mummings,  to  which  Warton  (History  of  Eng. 
Poetry,  iii.  195\  and  Collier  (History,  ii.  126),  are  disposed  to  ascribe  the  origin 
of  the  Mysteries,  are  without  doubt  co-operating  circumstances. 
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opened  by  a  kind  of  prologue  or  proclamation,  but  the  single 
pieces  which  followed  were  extremely  short,  and  probably  oidy  so 
many  distinct  and  independent  scenes  arranged  in  a  series  like  the 
cantos  of  an  epos,  without  any  tiling  like  transition  or  connection. 
The  Towneley  collection,  for  instance,  opens  with  the  Fall  of 
Lucifer ;  in  the  next  piece,  God  the  Father  appears,  and  announc- 
ing Himself  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  begins  the  Ccreation ;  after 
a  hymn  of  praise  from  the  cherubim.  He  descends  from  His  throne 
and  goes  off  the  scene.  Thereupon  Lucifer  takes  possession  of 
the  tlurone,  and  calls  upon  the  other  angels  to  obt^y  him ;  while 
they  are  disputing,  God  the  Father  returns,  and  drives  Satan  and 
his  adherents  to  Hell.  Then  follows  the  creation  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  wliich  is  succeeded  by  the  liistory  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  so 
on.  Tliis  epical  cast  the  Miracle-plays  still  retained,  even  at  a 
much  later  date,  when  they  had  increased  so  greatly  in  outward 
bulk  that  the  representation  of  the  Creation,  for  instance,  at 
Skinners'  Wells,  in  1409,  lasted,  agreeably  to  sacred  history,  a 
whole  week ;  and  when  at  Chester  a  cycle  of  Mysteries  compre- 
hended the  whole  history  of  the  world  from  the  fall  of  Lucifer  to 
the  last  Judgment.  The  Miracle-plays  of  Chester  were  particu- 
larly famous,  and,  from  a.  d.  1268,  were  regularly  exliibited  at 
first,  as  Collier  attempts  to  shew,  in  French  (though  perhaps  also 
in  Latin),  but  after  1338,  in  English.  The  oldest  existing  MS. 
"  The  History  of  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell,  after  the  Apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,''  belongs  to  the  times  of  Edward  III.,  and 
a  MS.  of  thirty  pieces  is  extant,  which  dates  with  the  reign  of  the 
pious  Henry  VL* 

This  custom,  as  was  from  its  very  nature  to  be  expected,  led 
gradually  to  abuse.  However  correct  may  have  been  the  view  at 
first,  that  such  plays  were  an  excellent  means  of  instructing  the 
people,  and  even  though  poi)es  and  bishops  may  have  granted  an 
indulgence  of  1000  years  to  such  as  might  attend  the  representa- 

*  This  u  the  Towneley  collection,  consisting  apparently  of  public  pieces  repre- 
sented at  Widkirk  Abbey.  Two  other  collections,  besides  a  few  single  pieces, 
have  descended  to  modem  times ; — one,  of  forty-two  pieces,  which  were  exhibited 
at  Coventry,  the  MS.  of  which  belongs  to  the  times  of  Henry  VII. ;  the  other 
is  the  Chester  collection,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pieces,  of  which  three  MSS. 
exist  of  the  several  years  1595,  1600,  1617.— Collier,  ii.  137  and  227. 
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tion  tliToughout  of  the  Chester  cycle,  yet  their  rapid  declension  into 
bad  taste,  coarseness,  and  immorality,  was  a  natural  consequence 
both  of  the  thing  itself  and  of  the  character  of  the  times.      This 
corruption  began  with  the  attempt  to  exhibit  the  scriptural  story 
more  and  more  hi  detail,  while  a  license  was  gradually  assumed  of 
mixing   up   with  them,  and  interpolating,  allusions  to  existing 
manners,  and  other  incongruous  matters*.     When  we  find  that 
in  the  representation  of  the  Jail,  Adam  and  Eve  appeared  on  the 
stage  perfectly  naked,  and  in  the  next  scene  with  aprons  of  fig- 
leaves;  when  we  read  the  coarse  insults  of  Abel  which  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Cain,  and  how  Noah,  after  carrying  liis  wiie  into 
the  ark,  is,  after  a  long  wrangling,  greeted  with  a  smart  box  on  the 
earst,  we   cannot   but  approve  of  the  decree  of  the  Mexican 
Synod,  confirmed  by  the  Pope  in  1589,  by  which  the  clergy  were 
forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  such  spectacles.     Before  this  date, 
indeed,  many  of  the  parts  had  already  fallen  to  the  students  and 
children  of  the  choir,  but  now  the  entire  representation  was  aban- 
doned to  them.     Generally,  however,  the  taste  for  them  had  been 
declining  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  exlii- 
bitions  had  become  less  jfrequent  everywhere,  and  entirely  ceased 
at  Chester  in  1577,  at  Coventry  in  1591,  at  York  and  Newcastle  in 
1598 ;  they  continued  longest  at  Lancaster,  Preston,  and  Kendall, 
having  survived  there  down  to  the  first  years  of  James;  about 
which  date,  also,  the  Religious  musical  dramas — the  so-called 
Oratorios,  arose  out  of,  and  completdy  superseded  them,  in  Italy. 
With  this  ecclesiastical  and  reUgious  commencement  of  dramatic 
art,  however,  a  popular  element  quickly  associated  itself.     Not 
merely  were  the  Mysteries  themselves  so  far  secularized,  that  in  the 
larger  towns  they  were  at  an  early  date  acted  also  by  the  guilds 
and  corporations,  but  as  soon  as  a  taste  had  been  once  awakened 
for  dramatic  exliibitions,  they  became  a  regular  part  of  all  public 
festivities,  whether  designed  in  honour  of,  or  for  the  amusement 
of  the  sovereign,  nobles,  &c.  or  for  any  other  secular  object. 
Profane  Mummings  and  Mimes  were  without  doubt  as  old,  if  not 
older,  than  the  Miracle-plays.     Such  were  no  doubt  the  first  rude 
beginnings  of  dramatic  composition  into  which  order  and  regu- 

♦  CoUier,  ii.  150,  &c. 

t  See  the  Extracts  in  Collier,  ii.  158,  160,  163. 
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larity  were  gradually  introduced.  Dumb-shows  of  this  kind  were 
in  all  probability  the  plays  in  vogue  at  the  court  of  Edward  the 
Third,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  name  of  the  Ludi  domini 
regis.  Historical  and  allegorical  characters  represented  some 
appropriate  story  or  event  on  moveable  stages,  erected  for  the 
occasion,  in  the  public  streets,  courts,  and  halls;  and  sove- 
reigns and  nobles  were  greeted,  on  their  arrival  at  any  city  or 
cloister,  with  an  address  from  a  Hector,  a  Julius  Ctesar,  an  Arthur, 
a  Charlemagne,  &c.,  delivered  from  a  raised  platform  or  stage 
(Warton,  iii.  37;  Collier,  ii.  261).  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  companies 
of  strolling  players,  for  the  most  part  in  the  pay  of  the  weaUhy 
nobles,  became  common,  speeches  in  verse  and  prose  were  intro- 
duced into  the  pantomimic  exhibitions,  though  as  yet  they  were 
only  irregularly  interspersed.  The  practice  was,  however,  gra- 
dually so  far  extended,  that  dialogue  regularly  alternated  with 
pantomime ;  that  being  first  indicated  in  dumb-show  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  more  fully  developed  in  the  dialogue  and  action. 

The  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  English  drama  reaches 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  second  dates  from 
the  union  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  religious  original  with  its  secular 
element ;  while  the  tliird,  commencing  with  the  influence  of  the 
study  of  classical  antiquity,  closes  with  the  appearance  of  Shak- 
speare'as  a  dramatic  writer. 

It  was  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  Moral 
plays  first  appeared — an  event  which  may  unhesitatingly  be  regarded 
as  marking  an  epoch.  For  the  Moralities,  as  they  subsequently 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  people,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
gradual  decay  of  a  tast€  for  the  Miracle-plays,  although  it  was  from 
them  in  part  tliat  they  themselves  derived  their  origin.  For  the 
natural  desire  to  give  greater  variety  and  attraction  to  these 
exhibitions,  which  were  so  constantly  recurring,  gradually  led  to 
the  practice  of  introducing  in  the  Mysteries  the  favourite  allego- 
rical characters  of  the  lay  pageants.  Thus,  in  the  eleventh  pieces  of 
the  Coventry  collection,  we  meet  with  Veritas,  Justitisi,  Pax,  and 
Misericordia,  while  Death  is  personified  in  three  of  the  following 
pieces.  Out  of  the  clmrcli  es2)ccially  this  innovation  was  eagerly 
adopted,  and  the  allegoriciil  characters  of  Sin  and  Death,  Faith, 
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Hope,  Mid  Charity,  the  chief  virtues  and  vices,  soon  became 
leading  parts  of  the  piece,  and  ultimately  absorbed  the  historical 
matter.  The  Moralities,  therefore,  arose  in  part  out  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  Mysteries  with  the  lay-pageants.*  The  Devil  and 
Vice  (called  also  Iniquity,  Sin,  Desire,  Haphazard,  &c.),  were  too 
important  personages  to  be  omitted :  the  former  was  usually  repre- 
sented in  the  most  hideous  form  possible,  with  a  huge  bottle-nose, 
hairy  skin,  cloven  feet,  and  a  tail ;  while  Vice — ^the  prototype  of 
our  modem  Harlequin — was  dressed  in  a  parti-coloured  cloak, 
with  a  long  wooden  sword,  the  very  impersonation  of  agiUty  and 
mischief,  whose  delight  was  in  bantering,  jeering,  and  belabouring 
the  devil  (liis  frequent  but  not  invariable  companion)  until  his 
Satanic  majesty,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  spectators,  bursts 
out  into  a  loud  roar  of  pain.  The  catastrophe  is  generally  the 
reward  of  virtue,  the  condemnation  of  vice  and  of  the  vicious,  or 
their  pardon  by  God^s  grace.  The  end  in  view  appears  to  be  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  spectators,  by  a  representation  of  good, 
and  its  consequences,  under  general  and  abstract  forms,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Mysteries  were  intended  to  promote  the  cause  of 
religion.  With  this  serious  object,  however,  there  was  joined  a 
plentiful  provision  for  fun  and  merriment.  A  good  idea  of  these 
MoraUties  may  be  derived  from  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  oldest,  but 
nevertheless  a  very  elaborate  one,  belonging  to  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
and  still  existing  in  MS.,  entitled  "  The  Castle  of  Perseverance.^^ 
The  piece  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  Mundus,  Behal,  and 
Caro,  in  which  they  dilate  on  their  respective  powers  and  privi- 
leges. When  this  is  finished,  "  Humanum  Genus^^  appears,  just 
bom  and  naked,  and  announces  himself.  While  he  is  yet  speak- 
ing, a  good  and  a  bad  angel  take  their  places  on  Ids  right  and  left, 
and  invite  him  to  follow  them.  Humanum  Genus  joins  the  bad 
angel,  who  immediately  conducts  his  pupil  to  Mundus,  who  is 
talking  with  his  two  friends,  Stultitia  and  Voluptas.  The  latter  are 
commanded  to  wait  and  attend  upon  Humanum  Genus.  Detractio 
is  likewise  bidden  to  be  one  of  his  attendants,  and  procures  him 
the  acquaintance  of  Avaritia,  who  thereupon  introduces  him  to  the 

*  Warton,  ibid.,  derives  them  exclusively  from  the  latter  ;  Collier,  ibid.,  from 
the  former.  Collier,  however,  overlooks  the  fact,  that  allegorical  representations 
were,  without  doubt,  much  earlier  in  the  lay  spectacles  than  in  the  miracle-plays. 
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six  other  deiully  sins.  While  tlie  bad  angel  rejoices,  the  good  one 
grieves,  and  at  last  scuds  Confessio  to  Humanum  Genus,  by  whom  he 
is  at  first  rejected  as  coming  too  soon,  &c.  &c.  However,  by  the 
lielp  of  PoDuitcntia,  Confessio  ultimately  succeeds  in  reclaiming 
Humanum  Genus,  and  the  penitent,  upon  wishing  to  know  where 
lie  can  dwell  in  security,  is  brought  to  tlie  Castle  of  Perseverance, 
whereupon  the  bad  angel  remarks  that  Humanum  Genus  is  now  forty 
winters  old.  The  seven  cardinal  virtues  are  his  companions  in  the 
castle,  which  is  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the  seven  deadly  sins, 
headed  by  Belial.  From  the  lamentations  of  the  latter,  we  learn 
tliat  they  suffer  most  from  the  roses  which  Caritas  and  Pccui- 
tentia  shower  upon  them,  and  by  wiiich  they  are  beaten  black  and 
blue.  They  ultimately  retire  discomfited.  The  siege,  however, 
must  have  lasted  long,  for  we  are  told  that  during  it  Humanum 
Genus  has  become  "  hory  and  olde.^'  Nevertheless,  the  conflict 
is  not  yet  at  an  end ;  what  did  not  succeed  by  open  force,  is  now 
attempted  by  stratagem.  Avaritia  crawls  linperceived  beneath 
the  castle  walls,  and  by  her  artful  persuasions,  Humanum  Genus  is 
induced  to  quit  it.  He  leaves  the  castle,  and  lives  with  Avaritia ; 
but  Garcio  (a  boy)  as  representative  of  the  rising  generation,  demands 
of  liim  the  treasures  which,  with  the  assistance  of  Avaritia,  he 
had  accumulated,  alleging  that  Mundus  had  given  them  to  him. 
Mors  also  and  Anima  ai)pear,  and  the  former  delivers  a  long 
speech  on  the  greatness  and  universality  of  Ids  power,  wliile 
Anima,  on  the  other  liand,  invokes  the  aid  of  Misericordia ;  not- 
withstanding which,  the  bad  angel  sets  off  for  the  infernal  regions 
with  Himianum  Genus  on  his  back.  A  discussion  then  takes 
place  in  heaven  between  Misericordia  and  Pax.  on  one  side,  and 
Justitia  and  Veritas  on  the  other,  the  fonner  pleading  for,  the  latter 
against,  Humanum  Genus.  At  hu^t  God  decides  in  favour  of  the 
former,  and  the  evil  spirit  is  driven  to  hell,  and  God  liimself 
concludes  the  piece  with  an  epilogue,  wherein  he  sets  forth  the 
moral. 

Similar  in  form  and  contents,  but  much  more  simple  in  con- 
struction, are  several  other  Moralities  which  have  been  preserved 
either  in  MS.  or  print,  from  the  times  of  Heiu-y  VL,  Edward  IV., 
Henry  VII. ;  and  of  these  a  detailed  analysis  is  given  by  Collier. 
To  the  conmienccment  of  the  reign  of  Hemy  VIII.  the  characters 
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appear^  in  all  essential  points^  to  have  been  but  little  changed. 
The  form  of  language  also  remained  the  same^  being  for  the  most 
part  short  rhyming  verses  of  a  lyrical  complexion. 

It  is  easy  enough^  in  a  more  advanced  period^  to  throw  ridicule 
on  these  rude  essays^  but  more  difficult  to  recognise  their  truly 
artistic  value,  and  to  discern  in  them  an  indispensable  step  in  the 
progressive  development  of  art.  If  the  drama  be  the  organic 
union  of  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  (see  below,  §  3),  it  is  obvious 
that  in  order  to  its  more  perfect  development,  the  scenic  exhibition 
of  narratives  from  the  Holy  Scriptures — the  dramatic  emplo}Tnent 
of  the  epical,  required  of  necessity  to  be  conjoined  with  a  lyrical 
element.  For  its  further  improvement,  art  stood  in  absolute  need 
of  that  vivid  human  subjexjtivity  which  is  the  root  of  aU  lyrical 
poesy.  It  was  requisite,  therefore,  that  the  drama  should  descend 
from  the  supernatural  and  semi-celestial  sphere  of  the  sacred  past 
into  the  domain  of  a  more  eartlily  humanitj' — the  ideality  of  what 
had  been  must  be  combined  with  the  reality  of  what  is :  then  could 
the  dramatic  exhibition  first  become — as  its  outward  form  (the 
immediate  presentation  of  the  action  before  the  eyes  of  the  specta- 
tors) requires — real  and  present,  and  comprehend  at  once  in  its  ideal 
presence  all  and  every  period.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  essence 
of  art  demanded  that  the  subject-matter  of  exhibition  should  be 
of  universal  appUcation  and  interest.  In  order  to  raise  the  indi- 
vidual personaUty  into  a  spectacle  for  all  mankind  in  its  absolute 
humanity — for  such  an  object  all  the  powers  and  means  of  art 
were  still  wanting;  the  cognition  of  the  general  in  the  special 
required  a  higher  development  of  the  self-consciousness  than  had 
yet  been  attained.  The  human  subjectivity,  with  its  powers  and 
properties,  must,  therefore,  be  generalised;  and,  as  the  only 
means  to  this  end,  allegorical  representation  spontaneously  offered 
itself;  for,  in  truth,  generahsation  is  in  itself  nothing  less  than  an 
intellectual  allegory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sphere  of  morals 
is  precisely  the  one  in  which  the  merely  human  unites  itself  most 
readily  with  the  supernatural  of  rehgion  and  the  divine.  It  was 
that  which  fits  it  pre:eminently  for  dramatic  representation,  for  in 
this  sphere  more  than  in  any  other  it  concerns  itself  with  action 
and  volition;  in  short,  with  the  daily  reahties  of  life.  It  is 
through  the  will  and  the  deed  tliat  the  lyrical  life  of  the  feelings 
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and  affections^  of  thought  and  reflection,  pass  into  the  drama. 
The  Moralities,  consequently,  formed  in  fact  no  inconsiderable 
advancement  of  dramatic  art,  in  so  far  as  from  their  very  nature 
they  required  the  represented  action  to  be  carefully  evolved  from 
adequate  motives,  and  also  in  so  far  as  the  poetry  being  once  set 
free  from  any  dependence  on  a  given  epical  subject,  allowed  of  a 
more  artistic  and  perfect  construction.  In  the  Moralities  greater 
care  was  necessarily  paid  to  the  connection  and  arrangement,  as 
well  as  to  a  more  skilful  and  accurate  deUneation  of  manners  and 
character,  since  without  the  thread  of  a  well-known  story  as  the 
groundwork,  there  would  have  been,  in  the  absence  of  these, 
nothing  to  connect  the  several  parts.  In  short,  this  precisely  is 
the  distinction  between  the  Moralities  and  the  older  Mysteries. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  this  defect  in  the  structure  of 
the  Moralities,  tliat  the  lyrical  element  in  its  allegorical  garb  had 
encroached  too  far,  and  was  so  exclusively  evolved  as  completely  to 
absorb  the  epical  and  historical  matter.  Tliis,  however,  is  invaria- 
bly the  mode  and  manner  in  wliich  all  organic  contrarieties  first 
present  themselves  in  the  history  of  art,  no  less  than  in  that  of 
humanity  itself.  It  follows,  indeed,  bom  the  very  nature  of  mind, 
that  it  should  always  first  develop  separately  its  individual  tenden- 
cies and  powers  with  the  utmost  energy ;  tliis  is,  in  short,  indis- 
pensable, in  order  that  having  fuUy  and  clearly  unfolded  their 
matter  and  their  form,  it  may  afterwards  combine  them  together 
into  a  higher  organic  unity. 

Under  Henry  VII.  the  Moralities  reached  their  perfection. 
Tliey  liad  been  gradually  improving  in  form  and  matter  without 
undergoing  any  essential  change ;  as  yet  moral  instruction  in  the 
strict  sense  was  their  sole  end,  and  the  represented  personages 
were  purely  allegorical.  Generally  the  number  of  the  principal 
parts  was  limited  to  four  or  five,  since  the  King's  company  of 
players  consisted  only  of  four  members;  and  when  this  mmiber 
was  exce^^ded  great  care  was  taken  that  not  more  than  four 
or  five  characters  should  be  on  the  stage  together,  as  the  same 
actors  undertook  two  or  more  parts.  The  magnificent  and  volup- 
tuous Henry  VIII.  whose  interview  with  Francis  I.  (mentioned 
by  Shakspeare  in  liis  play  of  that  name)  cost  £3000  for  dresses 
and  masques,  and  in  whose  reign  was  produced  the  first  masque — 
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that  inteftnediate  but  unimportaut  step  in  the  liistory  of  art — was 
not  content  with  so  limited  a  company  of  actors,  but  in  1514 
appointed  eight  players  of  Interludes  (which  from  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  was  the  usual  title  of  all  scenic  representations,  as 
being  played  in  the  intervals  of  other  entertainments,)  and  he 
moreover  permitted  or  ordered  the  singing-boys  of  the  Eoyal 
Chapels  to  appear  as  stage-players.  Music  also,  which  was  greatly 
cultivated  in  this  reign,  was  adapted  to  dramatic  purposes.  The 
eighteen  minstrels,  singers,  pipers,  and  fiddlers,  which  this  monarch 
maintained,  were,  however,  almost  all  Germans  or  Itidians.  The 
example  of  Henry  was  imitated  by  his  nobles,  among  whom  it  now 
became  the  fashion  to  have  stage-players  among  their  household 
retainers ;  i,  e.  to  take  them  imder  their  protection,  so  that  they 
wore  the  arms  and  livery  of  their  noble  patrons  and  were, 
moreover,  paid  for  every  representation  (twenty  shillings  by  an 
earl,  and  ten  by  a  baron,) — a  custom  which  prevailed  even  to  the 
times  of  Shakspeare. 

The  Moralities  naturally  now  gained  outward  extent,  while  the 
increasing  number  of  the  parts,  the  enlargement  of  the  action,  and 
the  greater  outward  splendour  of  representation,  tended  to  pro- 
mote greater  carefulness  in  the  conception,  structure,  and  execution 
of  the  piece  itself.  But  the  more  these  plays  were  improved,  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly,  the  less  calculated  would  merely  alle- 
gorical impersonations  prove  to  afford  satisfaction.  Tlie  extension 
of  the  matter  led  to  more  of  action,  and  to  a  more  precise  division 
of  the  subject,  and  consequently  to  a  more  accurate  individua- 
tion of  the  acting  personages,  and  thus  their  outward  and 
material  enlargement  necessarily  carried  them  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  all^ory.  At  the  same  time,  too,  the  spectators  ceased 
to  be  content  with  purely  moral  subjects.  Accordingly,  by  the 
same  principle  which  urges  every  tiling  possessing  vitality  to  gain 
for  itself  the  widest  possible  development,  and  by  assimilation 
to  attract  to  itself  whatever  is  of  like  nature,  the  Moralities  also 
encroached  upon  and  took  possession  of  a  neighbouring  domain. 
An  extant  Morality,  by  an  unkno^m  author,  had,  for  instance,  the 
design  of  convincing  men,  and  the  English  esj)ecially,  whom  it 
represents  as  employing  themselves  in  the  compilation  of  "  ballads 
and  other  matters  not  worth  a  mite,'^  of  the  necessity  of  the  study 
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of  pliilosophy.  Its  title  is  "  The  Four  Elements,*'  and  from  a 
passage  referring  to  the  discovery  of  America,  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  1512.  Others  treated  of  the  education  of  cliildreu, 
and  such  like  matters.  But  not  only  was  the  change  in  this 
direction  carried  constantly  further,  but  the  practice  arose  of 
mingling  with  the  allegorical  personages  certain  characters  of 
real  life,  though  sketched  at  first  only  in  their  most  general  fea- 
tures. Thus,  as  early  as  the  above-named  piece,  we  meet  with  an 
innkeeper,  while  in  some  later  ones  several  similar  characters 
occur.  Of  which  practice  Skelton  appears  to  have  set  the  example 
in  his  "  Negromansir,'*  wliich  was  printed  in  1504,  but  is  now 
lost.  In  tliis  piece,  however,  the  two  characters  of  the  Negro- 
mansir  and  the  notary  appear  only  incidentally,  and  are  quite 
secondary  personages,  taking  no  influential  share  in  the  action. 
(Warton,  iii.  185.)  An  analysis  of  several  Morahties  of  tliis  kind  . 
is  given  by  Collier,  ii.  319.  Tliis  enlargement  of  domain,  and  tliis 
intermixture  of  real  characters,  were  necessary  conditions  of  each 
.other,  in  so  far  as  the  pure  allegory  could  not  easily  be  expelled 
at  once  from  the  sphere  of  the  Moralities.  In  botli  cases  a  step 
was  taken  which  brought  the  drama  nearer  to  real  life,  and  con- 
sequently also  to  history. 

But  at  this  period  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  religious  struggle, 
wliich,  spreading  from  Germany  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  took 
especial  root  in  England,  began  to  attract  all  minds.  So  deeply 
did  the  ficformation  penetrate  into  the  marrow  of  life,  that  scarcely 
a  head  or  hand  escaped  being  set  in  motion  by  it.  Even  dramatic 
'art,  which,  however,  at  tliis  period,  was  still  more  closely  aUied  to 
rehgion  and  moraUty  than  -it  was  afterwards,  did  not  escape  the 
contagion.  Pieces  were  first  written  against  or  in  defence  of  the 
prevailing  abuses  of  the  church,  or  the  reformers  of  Wittemburg ; 
and  the  further  step  was  soon  taken  of  introducing  on  the  stage 
the  events  of  the  time,  and  their  cliief  agents,  although  as  yet 
invariably  under  an  allegorical  guise.  Tims,  for  instance,  in  1527, 
John  Boe  was  deprived  of  his  oflBce  of  sergeant-at-law,  for  some 
reflections  on  the  pomp  of  the  clergy,  in  wliich  he  had  indulged,  in 
an  interlude ;  and  in  1528,  Henry  VIII.  accompanied  by  the  French 
ambassador, by  Wolsey,and  others  of  the  great  nobles,  was  present  at 
Greenwich  at  the  representation  of  a  piece,  written  by  John  Right- 
wise,  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  performed  by  liis  scholars. 
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the  object  of  which  was  to  set  forth  the  Reformation  as  the  work  of 
false  interi)retatioii,  heresy,  and  corruption  of  Scripture.  Among 
the  characters  were  Luther,  as  a  monk;  his  wife,  Katherine  Boreu, 
dressed  in  red  silk — the  costume  of  a  woman  of  Spires ;  and  with 
them  Eeligio,  Ecclesia,  and  Veritas ;  the  apostles  Peter,  Paul,  and 
James ;  an  orator  and  a  poet ;  a  Cardinal,  the  Dauphin  of  France 
and  his  brother;  Lady  Peace,  Lady  Contentment,  Lady  Tranquillity, 
and  so  forth. 

If  at  an  earlier  period  a  tliread  of  history  had  occasionally  been 
interwoven  wtth  the  piece,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  history  of  King 
Robert  of  Sicily — an  Interlude  which  dates  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIL,  and  was  exhibited  before  the  corporation  of  Chester 
in  the  year  1529,  in  wliich  Robert  is  detlironed  by  an  angel,  on 
account  of  his  impious  pride  and  arrogance,  but  after  various 
degrading  afflictions  is  brought  to  repentance,  and  finally  restored 
to  liis  kingdom, — still,  as  tliis  slight  sketch  of  the  piece  sufficiently 
demonstrates,  the  history  is  throughout  treated  as  a  legend,  the 
entire  action  being  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  angels* 
and  other  supernatural  beings.  On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the 
most  interesting  topics  and  circumstances  of  the  day  had  been 
brought  on  the  stage,  it  became  necessary  to  adhere  closely  and 
strictly  to  the  historical  narrative,  even  though  it  was  less  the  fact 
itself  than  the  writer's  judgment  upon  it,  and  the  impression  it 
made  upon  contemporaries  —  thoughts  and  reflections  upon  it, 
in  short  —  that  was  pourtrayed  under  the  allegorical  guise  : 
much,  nevertheless,  was  gained  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  epical 
element — the  historical  matter — had  resumed  its  due  place  in  the 
drama. 

Tlie  same  lyrical  subjectivity  both  in  conceiving  and  treating 
the  subject-matter  still  prevails  even  in  the  pieces  of  John  Hey- 
wood,  who  first  appeared  as  a  writer  somewhere  about  1520, 
(Collier,  ii.  385),  and  rapidly  became  a  general  favourite.  But  still 
the  titles  alone  of  his  plays,  as,  for  instance — ^The  Pardoner,  Friar, 
Curate,  and  Neighbour  Pratte,  The  Merry  Play  between  Johan  the 
husband,  Tyb  the  wife,  and  Sir  Jhan  the  priest ;  the  Four  P.'s  (in 
Dodsle/s  Collection,  vol.  i.)  &c.  &c.  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
he  had  already  passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Mysteries  as 
well  as  of  the  older  Moralities.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  direction 
which  his  contemporaries.  Roe,  Righb^ise,  and  others,  also  main- 
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tained,  and  passed  from  the  domain  of  liistory  into  common  every- 
day life.  His  pieces,  wliich  may  in  some  sense  be  compared  to  the 
mimes  of  Sophron,  were  but  a  succession  of  scenes,  for  the  most  part 
comic,  but  destitute  of  every  thing  like  complication  of  plot,  yet 
boldly  sketched,  lively,  and  teeming  with  popular  wit,  directed  to 
matters  of  public  or  domestic  interest,  or  existing  characters,  man- 
ners, and  opinions.  An  opening  was  hereby  made  for  a  proper 
national  comedy,  which  naturally  retained  the  satirical  cast,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  piece  of  David  Lindsay,  played  before  James  Y. 
of  Scotland,  entitled  "  A  Satyre  of  the  Tlu-ee  Estaites,"  and  aimed 
against  the  unreformed  clergy. 

Although  the  pieces  of  Jolm  Heywood,  to  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Collier,  the  title  of  Interlude  most  properly  belongs,  struck  quite 
a  new  chord,  by  abandoning  both  the  allegorical  form  and  a 
directly  religious  or  moral  end ;  and  although  on  this  account  the 
author  may  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  a  pecuUar, 
and,  for  the  time,  new  species  of  the  drama,  still  his  pieces  did  not 
appear  wholly  without  preparation,  nor  even  do  they  stand  abso- 
lutely alone  in  their  kind.  Not  to  mention  others,  there  was 
pubhshed,  as  «u:ly  as  1530,  "  a  Commedye  in  manner  of  an  En- 
terlude,"  from  an  unknown  hand,  entitled, "  The  Beauty  and  Good 
Propertie  of  Women,  as  well  as  their  vices  and  evil  condition  /' 
worked  out  in  the  same  manner,  but  exhibiting  much  more  ear- 
nestness of  style,  and  in  so  far  performing  the  same  service  to  tragedy 
as  Heywood^s  pieces  had  done  for  comedy  (see  Collier,  ii.  408.) 
Unfortunately,  the  comedies  and  tragedies  which  Balph  Badcliffe 
composed  since  1538  for  his  pupils  at  Hitchin  are  lost.  Among 
other  subjects  he  treated  the  History  of  Job,  Jonas,  and  Judith,  the 
story  of  the  Patient  Griselda,  the  burning  of  John  Huss,the  history 
of  Titus  and  Gesippus,  fWarton,iii.  213).  When  we  reflect  tliat 
Badcliffe  was  a  scholar,  and  his  Patient  Grisel,  as  it  is  expressly  as- 
serted by  his  biographer,  was  composed  after  Boccaccio,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  concluding,  what,  indeed,  the  titles  of  liis 
pieces  generally  warrant,  that  the  historical  element  was  predominant 
in  them.  Of  Moral-plays  still  extant,  "The  Conflict  of  Con- 
science," by  Nathaniel  Woodes,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  in  which  an 
historical  character,  the  Italian  Jurist,  Francisco  Spiera,  and  the 
account  of  his  fall  from  the  church,  is  mixed  up  with  allegorical 
personages.  Preston^s  "Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,**  and  the  "Appius 
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and  Virginia"  of  an  unknown  author  signing  himself  E.  B.,  and 
some  other  pieces,  contain,  in  like  manner,  a  motley  mixture  of 
history  and  allegory.  However,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Moral-plays 
did  not  adjust  themselves  to  the  reception  of  historical  matter 
until  after  the  Miracle-plays  had  ahready  abandoned  their  epic 
colouring  and  purely  religious  tendency.  What  in  the  case  of 
Eadcliffe  we  can  only  conjecture,  is  positively  established  by  a 
drama  printed  in  1568,  but  wliich  in  all  probability  had  previously 
been  acted  before  Mary  (1556-7).  It  bears  the  title,  (Collier,  ii. 
247 ;  W.  iv.  252,)  "  A  new,  merry,  and  witty  Comedy  or  Inter- 
lude of  Jacob  and  Esau,''  is  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  ex- 
hibits the  history  of  the  two  brothers  in  a  dramatic  form,  which, 
considering  its  date,  is  tolerably  perfect. 

The  great  difference  between  such  religious  dramas,  and  the  old 
Mysteries,  consisted  in  tliis, — ^that  in  the  former  the  sacred  history 
was  made  to  adjust  itself  to  the  laws  and  requirements  of  art,  while 
in  the  latter,  art  was  made  subordinate  to  the  religious  matter.  The 
piece  was  now  no  longer  a  merely  dramatised  narrative ;  the  plot, 
although  rude  and  heavy,  unfolded  itself  more  independently ;  the 
action  had  its  motives,  and  the  personages  were  characterised, 
though  as  yet  only  in  rude  and  sketchy  outline ;  in  short,  the 
Ijnical  element  had  now  arrived,  through  many  indirect  transitions, 
at  an  union  with  the  epical,  which,  however,  was  yet  unshapely, 
and  rather  of  a  mechanical  than  of  an  organic  kind.  Still  such 
was,  in  the  proper  and  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  Birth  of 
the  Drama.  After  the  Moralities  and  Interludes  had  fallen  gra- 
dually into  disrepute,  the  taste  of  the  educated  classes,  as 
well  as  the  talents  of  authors,  were  directed  for  the  most  part 
to   comedies  and  tragedies,*    and  to  histories   as   distinguished 

*  The  first  to  employ,  or  rather  to  misemploy,  the  names  of  Comedy  and  Tra- 
gedy for  dramatic  poetry,  was  John  Bale  (1530),  who  entitled  his  '*  God's  Pro- 
mises/' a  tragedy,  and  his  **  Christ's  Temptation,''  a  comedy.  His  pieces,  how« 
ever,  are  nothing  better  than  Miracle-plays.  Hitherto  the  term  Tragedy  had 
been  employed  to  denote  any  serious  piece  composed  in  a  lofty  style ;  and  that  of 
Comedy  designated  a  comical  poem,  or  one  written  in  a  low  style,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary language  of  life  :  and  even  so  late  as  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth,  Churchyard 
gave  the  name  of  Tragedy  to  some  elegies,  and  Mark  ham  to  an  heroic  poem,  in 
rhyming  octaves.  In  a  public  document,  however,  of  1574,  Tragedies,  Comedies, 
and  Interludes,  (in  which  term  the  Moral  plays  were  included),  are  already  dis- 
tingaished. 
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from  both.  Nevertheless,  the  pieces  still  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable period  to  amiise  the  multitude  ;*  and  even  Elizabeth, 
remembering,  i)erhaps,  the  gratification  she  had  derived  from  them  in 
her  youth,  commanded  within  the  last  ten  years  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  representation  of  a  Morality,  (the  Contention  of  Liberality 
and  Prodigality),  whose  first  appearance  dated  so  far  back  as  the 
commencement  of  her  father's  reign.  Nevertheless,  that  which 
was  originally  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  morals  would  appear 
ultimately  to  have  degenerated  into  coarseness  and  immorality ;  at 
least  we  find  that  in  the  proclamation  of  James  I.  (1618),  ordering 
that  all  lawful  sports  and  honest  recreations  should  continue  to  be 
allowed  on  festivals  and  on  Sundays  after  evening  service.  Inter- 
ludes are  joined  ynih  otlier  oflensive  amusements,  such  as  bull  and 
bear-baiting,  and  bowUng,  which  are  prohibited.  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  Moral-plays,  properly  speaking,  may  not  be  here  in- 
cluded under  the  title  of  "  Literludes.'' 

Tliat  to  tliis  improvement  and  modification  of  the  Moral-plays, 
the  study  of  ancient  art  and  literature  contributed  in  some  degree, 
must  unhesitatingly  be  admitted,  since  among  the  poets  of  the 
time  we  meet  with  scholars  Uke  Rightwise,  RadcUffe,  and  otliers ; 
and  since  the  admiration  of  antiquity  was  now  so  rife  even  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  princess  EUzabeth  was  well  educated  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  being  able  to  read  Sophocles  in  the  original  with  the 
greatest  facility.  Thus,  too,  "  Jac  Juggler,'^  a  Morality  by  an 
unknown  hand,  which  in  all  probability  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  or  Mary,  although  it  was  not  printed  until  long 
after,  owed  its  origin,  as  the  author  himself  confesses  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  Plautus' first  comedy ;  and  it  is  likewise  probable  that  still 
earlier  the  Andria  of  Terence  had  been  translated  into  English, 
and  publicly  represented.  (Collier,  ii.  363.)  The  eflject,  however, 
which  the  revived  study  of  ancient  learning  had  on  the  formation 
of  the  national  drama  was  very  subordinate;  it  was  insufiicient 

*  In  1561,  the  Scots,  among  other  festmties  intended  to  do  honour  to  the 
trriTal  of  Mary  Stuart,  exhihited,  out  of  hitter  hatred  to  the  unrefonned  worship, 
some  plays,  in  which  were  represented  **  God's  hitter  judgment  on  Idolatry," 
and  the  "  Destruction  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  with  their  Companies." 
These  pieces,  which  Rindolph,  the  English  ambassador,  called  in  his  despatch 
"  Pageanto,"  may  have  been  a  species  of  Interlude  or  dumb-show.  Randolph,  in 
"  Von  Raumer's  Contribution  to  Modern  History,"  i.  13. 
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either  to  limit  its  free  development,  or  to  corrupt  it  by  dragging  it 
through  the  mire  of  mere  slavish  imitation.  The  true  cause  of 
the  improvement  of  dramatic  art  which  took  place  at  tliis  period 
was  the  rapidly  advancing  intellectual  development  of  the  nation 
itself.  In  the  liistory  of  the  world  the  Reformation  now  appeared 
as  the  proclamation,  as  it  were,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  were  of 
age.  Whilst  it  rose  up  against  tlie  Papacy,  against  the  stern  ob- 
jectivity, the  dead  formalism,  and  sensuous  extenialism  of  the 
Eomish  Church ;  and  wliile,  supported  by  the  power  of  a  living 
faith  and  a  pure  Gospel,  it  restored  that  mental  freedom,  that  un- 
checked development  of  mind,  which  resting  ultimately  on  faith  is 
even  required  by  the  Gospel,  it  was  itself  httlo  else  than  the  first 
and  greatest  sign  of  the  awakened  consciousness  of  the  Clunstian 
mind.  Tlie  epical  adherence  to  tradition,  and  wliatever  is  handed 
down  from  the  past — the  lyrical  dreams  and  hop.  of  an  ideal 
future  for  Church  and  State,  such  as  had  found  utterance  in  the 
dreaming  expectations  of  the  Crusaders,  and  in  the  lyrical  poetry 
which  flourished  contemporaneously  with  them — both  these  tenden- 
cies had  long  since  run  out,  and  the  age  had  become  essentially 
dramatic.  For  the  drama  is  the  poetry  of  the  present,  wherein  past 
and  future  are  organically  combined ;  it  is  the  reflex  image  of  history, 
so  far  as  this  is  the  result  both  of  the  objectivity  of  the  existent — 
the  extemid  power  of  right  and  morality — and  of  the  free  subjec- 
tive self-determination  of  the  agent ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  artistic 
expression  of  self-consciousness,  the  perception  of  the  mind, 
which  knows  that  its  own  development  is  the  final  aim  of  life, 
its  history  the  history  of  the  world,  and  tliat,  consequently,  it 
possesses  the  right  and  the  power  to  break  the  fetters  of  despotism 
and  a  servile  faith.  (See  below,  §  iii.)  Tliis  the  Reformation 
effected,  and  cx)nsequently  the  age  of  the  Reformation  was,  where- 
ever  other  circumstances  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it,  the  birth 
of  the  Drama. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  well  that  the  influence  of  ancient  art  and 
literature  on  the  formation  of  the  English  drama  did  for  a  consi- 
derable period  increase.  In  the  schools  and  universities  it  was 
long  the  custom  for  the  students  to  exercise  themselves  in  free 
translations  of  the  classic  dramatists ;  and  in  time,  original  pieces, 
composed  after  ancient  models,  were  acted,  in  addition  to  these 
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translations,  in  their  schools  and  halls.  These  essays,  in  which 
the  young  scholars  generally  took  delight,  became  gradually  pub- 
he,  and  from  the  schools  they  passed  to  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
inns  of  law,  and  town-halls,  and  wore  anxiously  looked  for  on  all 
occasions  of  public,  festivity. 

In  the  years  1559 — 1566,  Jasper  Heywood  translated  into 
English  ten  of  Seneca^s  tragedies,  with  additions  and  alterations, 
in  the  representation  of  wliich,  each  act,  according  to  the  old  cus- 
tom, was  preceded  by  dumb-show;  and,  in  1566,  the  Ph(eiiiss(c 
of  Euripides,  as  recast  by  Gascoigne,  G.  Yelverton,  and  Kinwel- 
marsh,  under  the  title  of  "  Jocasta,''  was  exhibited  to  the  great 
gratification  of  a  learned  audience.  The  benefit  which  must  hence 
have  accrued  to  English  art  must  be  apparent  to  all.  The  want 
of  regular  dramatic  fonn  was  the  obvious  defect  of  the  tragedies 
which  arose  out  of  the  Moralities,  wliile  finished  perfection  of 
form  is  the  pre-eminent  distinction  of  the  ancient  drama.  In 
this  respect  modem  art — not  merely  poetr}',  but  also  painting  and 
sculpture —had  much  to  learn  of  the  ancients,  and  has  in  fact 
been  every  where  taught  by  it.  The  secret  of  fonn,  however,  is 
the  last  and  highest  consummation  of  art.  It  is,  therefore,  we 
tliink,  not  without  good  reason,  that  we  have  noted  the  epoch 
at  which  the  English  drama  began  to  attain  to  greater  regularity 
under  the  influence  of  ancient  art— (a  development,  moreover, 
which  in  its  first  germ  coincided  with  the  gradual  transforma- 
tion of  the  Moralities  into  tragedy  and  comedy) — as  marking 
the  commencement  of  a  new  sera  in  the  history  of  the  Enghsh  stage. 

Still,  of  course,  this  beginning  must  not  be  taken  for  more 
than  a  beginning.  "The  Grorboduc;  or,  Ferrex  and  Porrex,'' 
written  conjointly  by  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Sir  Thomas  Norton, 
after  ancient  models,  (in  rhymeless  decasyllabic  Iambics,  but 
with  rhyming  choruses,)  and  acted  for  the  first  time,  1561, 
in  the  Inner  Temple — a  piece  which  until  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  regarded  as  the  oldest  extant  instance  of  a  regular 
English  drama,  and  which,  if  we  overlook  the  kind  of  religious 
pieces  above  mentioned,  may  be  really  regarded  as  such  in  the 
domain  of  tragedy — is,  as  A.  W.  Schlegd  has  already  justly  re- 
marked, a  stiff  and  lifeless  composition,  in  which  every  incident  of 
the  plot  is  preceded  by  long  and  tedious  deliberations,  and  fol- 
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lowed  by  lengthy  narratives,  and,  being  without  anything  like  a 
proper  action,  or  an  advancing,  self-developing  movement,  is  con- 
sequently most  imperfect  in  form.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  as 
the  earliest  piece  in  which,  instead  of  the  rhyming  verses  of 
various  measures  then  common,  the  so-called  blank-verse, — i*.  e.  the 
well-known  rhymeless  Iambics,  in  which  most  of  Shakspeare's 
plays  are  written, — ^was  employed.  However,  the  piece  of  Nicholas 
Udall,  (a  scholar  and  sometime  Master  of  Westminster  School> 
who  in  the  prologue  declares  that  he  had  laboured  to  imitate 
Plautus,)  entitled  '^  Ealph  Eoyster  Doyster,''  and  called  a  Comedy 
or  Interlude,  which  was  printed  in  1566,  but  mentioned  as  early 
as  1551,  in  '' Wilson^s  Eule  of  Eeason,''  is  consequently  the  first 
regular  English  Drama.  The  only  extant  copy  of  this  piece  was 
first  discovered  in  1818.  It  is  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and 
has  the  large  number  of  thirteen  distinct  characters.  It  is  un- 
questionably superior  to  Gorboduc  both  in  subject  and  lan- 
guage, and  is  not  without  merit,  and  possesses  some  life  in  the 
movement  and  action;  but,  as  to  progressive  development  of 
plot,  the  organic  evolution  of  several  elements  out  of  the 
unity  of  a  single  leading  idea — wherein  consists  the  secret  of 
dramatic  form — of  this  it  exhibits  httle  more  than  the  very  first 
germ.  Such  nearly  is  the  case  also  with  the  "  Misogonus,''  a 
comedy,  which  has  only  recently  been  recovered  in  an  imperfect 
MS.,  but  must  have  been  written  about  1560,  and  was  probably 
the  work  of  one  Thomas  Rycharde,  whose  name  is  signed  to  the 
Prologue.  The  language  and  characters  are  far  from  bad;  the  in- 
vention gives  proof  of  a  lively  fancy,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
action  proceeds  irregularly  and  by  starts,  some  of  the  characters 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot,  and  many  scenes  being  super- 
fluous, and  others  tediously  long :  in  short,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
writer  possessed  at  best  a  very  obscure  notion  of  dramatic  compo- 
sition. Still,  these  two  plays  are,  in  this  respect,  greatly  superior 
to  the  youthful  work  of  Bishop  John  Still,  which  previously  to 
their  discovery  had  been  held  to  be  the  oldest  regular  comedy 
extant.  This  Uttle  drama,  bearing  the  title  of  ''  Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle,'^  was  probably  first  acted  in  1566,  and  for  the 
simple  dry  humour  wliich  prevails  in  it,  as  well  as  for  the  sus- 
tained tone  and  colouring,  which  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
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subject,  and  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  its  scene  is  laid,  is  not 
unworthy  of  it.-  place  in  the  liistory  of  the  English  drama.  How- 
ever, in  language,  delineation  of  character,  and  invention,  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  other  two.  Particularly  famous  in  their  day  were 
the  two  pieces  of  Bichard  Edwards,  the  Queen's  music-master, 
which  he  composed  and  published  a  year  before  his  death,  (which 
took  place  in  1566),  under  the  titles  of  "  Damon  and  Pythias,"  and 
of  "Palamon  and  Arcites.'^  The  former  is  given  in  Dodsle/s 
Collection,  and  the  latter  has  been  made  use  of  by  Fletcher  in  his 
"  Two  Noble  Kinsmen."     A  contemporary,  Thomas  Twine,  calls 

Edwards 

"  the  flower  of  our  realm, 

And  Phoenix  of  our  age." 

In  truth,  his  "  Damon  and  Pythias,"  spite  of  its  many  absur- 
dities, is  distinguished  from  all  its  predecessors  by  great  poeti- 
cal merits,  beauty  of  language,  and  the  easy  flow  of  its  rhyming 
verses;  although  in  respect  to  dramatic  form,  development  of  plot, 
and  invention,  the  improvement,  if  any,  is  very  slight. 

Whetstone's  '^  Promos  and  Cassandra,"  (1578)  which  in  all 
likelihood  furnished  Shakspeare  with  materials  for  his  "  Measure  for 
Measure," — ^forms,  as  Tieck  correctly  observes,  the  transition  from 
the  learned  imitations  of  the  ancients  to  the  proper  national 
drama,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  is  ridicided  and  censured 
in  Whetstone's  dedication,  for  its  neglect  of  Aristotle's  rules. 
However,  the  learned  style  never  ceased  entirely.  Even  in  1587, 
the  students  of  Gray's  Inn  acted  before  the  Queen  a  tragedy  of 
Thomas  Hughes,  "  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,"  which  was 
written  altogether  after  the  ancient  models,  and  was  furnished,  in 
compliance  with  the  prevailing  taste,  with  Dumb-shows,  in  the 
management  of  which  the  famous  Sir  Francis,  afterwards  Lord^ 
Bacon  took  part.  The  rules  of  Aristotle  are  here,  indeed,  more 
strictly  observed  than  in  the  older  pieces  of  a  like  nature.  The 
whole  consists  accordingly  of  long  speeches,  with  nothing  like  a 
proper  action,  though  in  other  respects  it  is  not  without  merit. 

It  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  £act,  to  allow 
no  place  in  the  history  of  art  to  these  early  attempts  to  shape  the 
modem  drama  after  the  ancient  models,  or  to  seek  to  gainsay  the 
degree  in  which  they  contributed  to  its  development.    The  in- 
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fluence  .which  they  undoubtedly  exercisexl  was  partly  negative,  in 
SO  far  as  they  tended  to  keep  the  artistic  matter  clear  from  excres- 
cences and  deformities  of  every  kind,  and  as  they  contributed  to 
the  purification  of  the  dramatic  atmospliere  from  the  miasmas  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  political  history  of  the  day,  and  thereby 
assisted  art  in  its  struggles  for  independence ;  and  partly  also  of  a 
general  nature,  in  that  they  awakened  and  promoted  a  sense  of 
artistic  form  and  construction,  and  of  true  dramatic  development. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  effect  of  these  essays 
was  not  greater  and  more  extensive ;  that  they  appeared  too  early, 
and  were  too  poor  and  meagre  for  the  popular  taste  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  them.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
an  indiscriminate  and  sla\nsh  imitation  of  the  classical  models 
has  proved  the  ruin  of  the  French,  and  greatly  injured  the 
Italian  Theatre.  The  English  poets  troubled  themselves  little 
or  nothing  about  the  rules  of  Aristotle.  Freshly  and  freely 
they  followed  their  own  path,  wliilst,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, they  steadily  adopted,  refined,  and  elaborated  those  de- 
ments of  art  which  they  found  living  in  the  national  mind  itself, 
and  at  the  same  time,  also,  that  sense  of  form  which  the  study  of 
the  ancients  had  served  to  awaken.  Their  principal  object  was 
to  excite  and  to  rivet  the  popular  mind ;  for  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  sympathise  closely  with,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  rise  somewhat  above  it,  and  above  all  to  apply  themselves 
to  subjects  at  once  interesting  and  intelligible  to  the  people :  to 
employ  these  elements  with  the  greatest  possible  effect,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  satisfy  more  and  more  all  the  requisitions  of  art,  was 
their  unceasing  endeavour.  Such,  in  short,  is  the  end  of  every 
development  of  art,  and  in  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  this  object 
it  invariably  attains  to  its  highest  perfection.  It  was  only  in  the 
course  of  such  a  natural  progress  that  a  Shakspeare  could  have 
arisen. 

Unfortunately  we  have  to  regret  the  entire  loss  of  the  fifty-two 
dramas,  of  various  kinds,  (eighteen  histories,  twenty-one  pieces  from 
modem  story  and  novels,  seven  comedies,  and  six  morals,)  which, 
in  twelve  years  from  1568-80,  were  brought  out  by  the  several 
companies  of  players  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  6r  wealthy  nobles 
for  the  entertainment  of  Elizabeth.     In  order,  therefore,  in  some 
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measure  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  period  before  Shakspeare'd 
arrival  in  London,  (1586,)  and  particularly  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  the  national  drama  at  that  date,  1  shall  select  two  pieces 
wliich,  it  is  true,  were  in  all  hkelihood  written  many  years  later,  but 
which  (as  appears  to  me  no  less  likely)  were  composed  altogether 
in  the  spirit  and  taste  of  a  period  in  which  the  steps  of  art  were 
too  feeble  and  tottering  to  advance  with  the  mighty  strides  which 
the  talents  of  a  Greene,  a  Marlow,  and  a  Shakspeare  subsequently 
enabled  it  to  take.  I  allude  to  the  '^  Jeronimo,"  with  its  second  part, 
"The  Spanish  Tragedy,''  and  to  "Grimm,  the  Collier  of  Croydon/' 
The  former,  which  dates  about  1588,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
model  after  wliich,  before  the  appearance  of  Shakspeare  and  his 
older  and  more  celebrated  contemporaries,  tragedy  was  usually 
composed  to  meet  the  popular  taste ;  while  in  "  Grimm,  the  Collier 
of  Croydon,"  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the  model  of  comedy  for 
the  corresponding  period.  Although  the  author  of  the  latter  piece 
is  unknoiivTi,  and  its  date  quite  uncertain,  yet  to  judge  from  exter-, 
nd  evidence  (CoUier,  iii.  26)  it  cannot  have  been  much  later  than 
the  "  Jeronimo,"  and  is  perfectly  available  for  my  purpose. 

Schlegel's  criticism  of  the  "  Jeronimo  "  is  as  excellent  in  itself  as 
it  is  strikingly  complete  for  our  purpose. — "  This  piece  is,  in  truth, 
replete  with  bad  taste.  The  writer  has  ventured  on  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  forcible  situations  and  passions  without  any  mis- 
trust of  his  own  powers,  and  the  catastrophe  especially,  which 
in  horror  surpasses  all  conception,  is  so  absurdly  brought  about  as 
to  produce  a  ridiculous  rather  than  a  mournful  impression.  The 
whole  resembles  a  child's  drawing,  scrawled  with  an  unsteady  hand, 
and  observing  no  proportion.  With  much  bombast,  however,  the 
dialogue  yet  possesses  a  natural,  not  to  say  familiar,  tone ;  and  in 
the  succession  of  scenes,  a  light  movement  is  discernible,  which,  in 
some  degree,  accounts  for  the  general  favour  with  which  this 
unfinished  and  imperfect  work  was  received."  I  will  only  add  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  thoughts,  language,  and  characters,  are  not 
without  a  degree  of  spirit  and  force,  and  are  occasionally  bold  and 
original.  As  to  "  Grimm,  the  Collier  of  Croydon,"  Schlc^l  does 
not  enter  into  details.  When,  however,  he  joins  it  with  "  George  a 
Green,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,"  and  expresses  his  opinion  that 
both  are  not  without  merit,  &c.,  he  appears  to  me  to  overrate  it« 
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merits.  In  my  opinion  it  stands  in  the  domain  of  comedy  exactly 
on  the  same  line  that  the  "  Jeronimo"  does  in  tragedy,  whereas  the 
''  Pinner  of  Wakefield''  holds  a  far  higher  place.  It  is  in  equally  bad 
taste  with  "  Jeronimo,"  equally  irregular  in  structure,  and  abounds 
in  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  which  in  comedy  are  the  exact  counter- 
part to  the  bombast  of  serious  dialogue.  As,  however,  according 
to  the  statements  of  English  critics,  this  piece  was  reprinted  as  lately 
as  1600,  in  an  edition  now  lost,  it  would  seem  to  have  long 
retained  a  place  in  the  popular  favour. 

In  fact — and  herein  the  best  English  critics  also  agree  with  us 
— ^want  of  proportion  and  symmetry,  and  of  adequate  motives  for 
the  incidents  and  action  of  the  piece,  and,  consequently,  absence  of 
plan,  were  the  chief  defects  of  the  early  English  drama.  That  which 
in  a  maturer  age  of  art,  and  under  the  empire  of  reflection,  the  poet 
readily  attains  to,  is  his  greatest  difSculty  in  its  infancy,  wliile  fancy 
and  sensibility  are  predominant.  With  all  the  fervour  of  youth  the 
English  poets  of  tliis  period  put  forth  successively,  or  crowded 
together  all  the  riches  of  fancy,  feeling,  and  affection,  often  com- 
pressing into  a  single  piece  several  wholly  distinct  actions,  and 
heaping  incident  upon  incident,  and  as  often,  on  the  other  hand, 
imnaturally  and  painfully  drawing  out  a  bald  and  simple  story  with 
long  and  tedious  speeches.  The  scenes,  often  nothing  more  than 
detached  situations,  were  arbitrarily  arranged ;  the  complication  as 
well  as  the  denouement  of  the  plot  was  often  lugged  in  by  the  ears, 
and  as  often  unnaturally  delayed.  In  short.,  in  the  same  way  that 
old  paintings  are  frequently  happy  in  individual  parts,  while  the 
grouping  and  arrangement  of  the  different  figures  are,  for  the  most 
part,  arbitrary,  stiff,  and  constrained,  so  too  in  the  early  drama  we 
meet  with  great  want  of  true  artistic  composition.  That  which  is 
generally  the  most  difficult  point  in  every  kind  of  art  must  espe- 
cially have  perplexed  the  christian  poet  and  artist.  For  the  spirit 
of  christian  art,  unconsciously  indeed,  but  nevertheless  from  an 
absolute  necessity,  stood  in  need  of  a  certain  fulness  of  matter, 
and  a  greater  multitude  of  figures,  actions,  and  events,  than  were 
required  by  pagan  art.  Christianity  has  no  mythology ;  to  the 
christian  view  of  things  the  Divine  no  longer  presents  itself 
before  man  in  an  objective  sensuous  shape,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
exercise  an  immediate  and  external  influence  on  his  afiairs.    The 
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sons  of  gods  and  godlike  heroes  are  no  more ;  by  the  one  incarna- 
tion of  the  Deity  all  have  been  alike  called  to  union  with  God. 
The  Holy  Spirit  operates  internally  on  all,  and  every  one  bears  the 
I>i\inity  within  himself.  The  mystic  heroes  of  the  ancient  drama, 
those  typical  representations  of  the  general  qualities  of  human 
nature,  are  wanting  entirely  in  the  modem  dramatists.  Conse- 
quently, if  their  poetry  is  to  have  universal  import,  if  the  general 
principles  of  humanity  are  to  be  exhibited  objectively,  not  merely  in 
the  character  of  the  acting  personages,  but  also  in  the  exhibited 
action,  they  must  accomplish  this  object  by  a  factitious  and  ideal 
repetition  of  it  in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  personages,  actions, 
and  events.  This  requisition  of  the  spirit  of  christian  art  the  poet 
involuntarily  obeyed,  wherever  it  sprung  up  freely  from  the  christian 
enlightenment  of  the  nation ;  and  consequently,  while  the  ancient 
drama,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  greater  lyrical  simplicity,  was  con- 
tinually enlarging  the  number  of  actors,  the  range  of  subject,  and  the 
complication  of  the  action,  the  modem  drama  followed  a  directly 
opposite  course.  This  is  at  once  proved  by  the  vast  extent  of 
subject  chosen  for  representation  in  the  old  Mysteries,  and  which, 
if  indeed  it  was  somewhat  reduced  at  first  in  the  Moralities,  from 
certain  extemal  considerations,  soon  swelled  again  to  equal,  if  not 
greater  bulk.  But  now  artistically  to  elaborate  such  masses  is 
more  difficult,  than  (what  was  the  first  problem  with  jEschylus) 
80  to  dispose  three  persons  and  a  chorus  as  to  form  a  weU-rounded 
and  harmonious  whole.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  earlier 
English  dramatists  did  not  at  once  succeed  in  this  difficult  task; 
no  wonder  that  much  of  the  mass  of  action  and  events  remained 
without  adequate  motive,  and  that  consequently  the  epic  element 
maintained  its  predominance,  in  so  far  as  the  incidents  of  the 
fiable,  instead  of  arising  by  necessity  out  of  the  characters  of  the 
personages  of  the  poem  or  from  the  position  of  affairs,  followed 
each  other  in  simple  and  arbitrary  succession. 

From  the  same  cause  the  early  English  dramatists  fell  into  error 
as  to  the  very  idea  of  Tragedy.  In  order  to  ensure  to  it  its  general 
importance  and  the  greatest  possible  effect,  they  exaggerated  it 
even  to  the  terrific  and  horrible,  and  to  accomplish  this  they  had 
recourse  to  the  most  forced  situations,  to  descriptions  of  the 
wildest  outbreaks  of  overwrought  passions,  and  to  a  diction  over- 
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loaded  with  vehement  expressions  and  boldly  hazarded  figures. 
But  even  iEsehylus,  according  to  Aristophanes,  not  unfrequently 
offends  by  the  turgid  bombast  of  liis  tragic  sublimity.  Moreover, 
the  stronger  nerves  of  a  people  much  more  familiar  than  the  present 
age  with  scenes  of  suffering  of  ever)-  kind,  and  hardened  by  the 
many  criminal  processes,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  the  reUgious  i)ersecutions  of  Elizabeth  and  her  predecessors, 
required  the  deepest  shade  of  tragedy  to  move  them.  To  tliis  deep 
shade  of  tragedy  corresponded  in  comedy  the  rude  and  vulgar,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  low  buffoonery  and  obscene  jesting  liad  to 
supply  the  want  of  a  more  refined  wit.  The  play  of  words,  the  form 
wliicli  popular  wit  most  readily  assumes,  was  too  often  nothing 
but  verbal  quibbling;  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  pages,  serv- 
iugmen,  w^aiters,  &c.,  had  the  chief  parts,  and  were  the  fa- 
vourite exponents  of  the  comic.  The  clown  formed  the  centre  of 
the  sport,  who,  on  all  occasions,  tlirust  himself,  with  or  without 
reason,  into  the  action,  and,  moreover,  had  the  privilege  of  con- 
versing with  the  spectators,  in  akhid  of  parabasis,  and  of  making 
remarks  and  extemi^oiising  jokes  on  the  little  incidents  of  the  pit 
and  gallery.  At  the  close  it  was  usual  for  him  to  dance  in  a  sort 
of  afterpiece,  called  /ly,  for  the  special  exliibition  of  liis  skill> 
to  sing  and  make  grimaces,  to  cut  capers  of  all  kinds,  and 
as  an  accompaniment  to  improvise  certain  comic,  not  unfre- 
quently senseless,  verses — a  custom  wliich  Shakspcare  has  mo- 
dified and  adapted  to  his  purpose,  in  liis  "What  you  Will,'' 
and  in  "Love's  labour's  lost." 

Tliis  is  the  dark  side  of  the  earlier  English  Drama,  wliich,  how- 
ever, was  not  only  relieved  by  a  few  separate  rays  of  light,  but 
was  itself  deepened  by  the  agreeable  warmth  and  brightness  of  the 
flame  with  which  it  was  contrasted.  Poesy  as  yet  resembled  a 
luxurious  virgin  soil ;  it  wius,  as  it  were,  a  chaos  of  fermenting 
elements.  Its  several  productions  shot  up  like  rank  weeds ;  their 
structure  was  in  geuertd  rude  and  disproportioned,  the  shapeless 
primary  forms  of  a  yet  undisciplined  creative  power.  Generally, 
however,  it  is  even  this  native  luxuriant  energy  of  mind,  this 
swelling,  shooting  and  teeming  of  the  first  s^^ring,  wliich  delights 
the  intelligent,  and  refreshes  the  child  of  exhausted  civilization. 
Even  in  Shaksi)eare's  poems  we  occasionally  meet  with  tliis  dark 
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fantastic  wilderness^  resembling  the  aboriginal  woods  of  America 
— ^this  vigorous  luxuriance  of  soil^  in  which  his  dramas  have 
their  lowest  roots. 

I  mean,  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  earlier  dramatic  poetry 
of  England  lies  not  so  much  in  its  single  creations,  as  rather  in 
this  general  spirit  of  youtlifiil  energy  and  freslmess,  which  ex- 
presses itself  therein  and  in  the  general  form  of  the  art.  In  the 
latter  respect  it  may  be  named  negative  rather  than  positive.  For 
it  may  unquestionably  be  taken  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  these 
poets,  that,  notwitlistanding  many  of  them  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  dramatic  laws  of  the  ancients,  they  still  refused  to  imi- 
tate the  classical  Drama  in  these  respects.  Even  here  the  spirit  of 
the  christian  romantic  poetry  unconsciously  and  involuntarily  made 
itself  felt.  As  Christianity  had  emancipated  the  human  mind 
from  the  chains  of  the  finite  and  the  temporal,  so  christian  art  set 
itself  loose  from  the  fetters  wliich  were  nothing  else  tlian  the  con- 
sequence and  the  continuation  of  the  former.  Ancient  poesy,  in  its 
sensuousness,  its  outward  definiteness  and  plastic  regularity  of 
form,  its  adherence  to  the  idea  of  a  destiny  by  which  man  is  placed 
beneath  the  sway  of  a  physical  and  moral  law,  and  its  stem  neces- 
sity, demanded  such  a  constraint ;  since  this  dependence  on  the 
material  and  spiritual  laws  of  man's  eartldy  nature,  which  is  inti- 
mately implied  in  tlie  essence  of  the  classical  drama,  naturally 
retiuired  to  be  cxliibited  in  its  outward  form  also.  Christian  or 
romantic  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  very  spirit  is  liberty, 
must  as  necessarily  reject  it.  It  must  bring  the  rules  of  an  out- 
itardy  ftennttouH,  and  conseijuently  a  plastic  rather  than  a  poetic 
beauty  of  form,  in  subjection  to  the  laws  of  spiritual  beauty. 
Instead  of  a  merely  sensible,  i.  e,  numferical  unity,  an  ideal  unity 
of  action,  t.  c,  an  unity  of  idea,  or  a  single  view  of  life  and  historj', 
such  as  may  manifest  itself  in  any  arbitrary  number  of  actions 
and  events,  became  the  principle  of  the  romantic  drama.  For 
the  unity  of  a  sensuously  perceptible  period,  such  as  is  measured 
by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sim,  it  substituted  the  unity 
of  mental  time,  the  ideal  succession  and  consequence  of  things,  and 
in  the  same  way,  instead  of  the  unity  of  cxteniul  place,  christian 
art  had  to  observe  that  of  intellectual  space — i.  e.  of  mental  cor- 
rdation  and  the  ideal  co-existence  of  things.     It  is  in  the  obser- 
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vance  of  these  laws  that  genuine  artistic  form  and  true  dramatic  - 
construction  consists,  and  which,  in  its  greatest  perfection,  Shak- 
speare  exhibits  in  all  his  pieces,  while  the  moral  as  well  as 
ffisthetical  difficulty  of  making  a  right  use  of  this  liberty,  led  the 
earlier  poets  into  license  and  anarchy.  But  this  was  a  result  of 
the  very  construction  of  the  human  mind,  according  to  wliich 
liberty  invariably  expresses  itself  negatively  at  first,  i.  e,  assumes 
the  appearance  of  caprice  and  extra.vagance. 

From  the  same  cause  did  that  mixture  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy 
which  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  invariably  prevailed  in  the 
national  Drama  of  England  and  Spain,  appear  in  the  earlier  poets  to 
be  arbitrary  and  accidental.  Yet  it  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  properly  christian  development  of  mind  which  in  England 
and  Spain,  being  undisturbed  by  any  foreign  influence,  determined 
the  shape  and  manner  of  the  evolution  of  art.  In  the  ancient  view 
a  physical  and  moral  necessity  stood  in  direct  and  irreconcileable 
opposition  to  human  freedom.  Now,  if  the  former  be  the  province  of 
Tragedy,  and  the  latter  of  Comedy,  (see  Section  III.)  it  follows  at 
once  that  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the  ancients,  even  though  within 
itself  it  combined  all  the  branches  of  art  (poesy,  music,  statuary) 
into  an  organic  and  articulate  whole,  must  insist  even  the  more 
strictly  on  the  separation  of  the  Tragic  and  the  Comic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wall  of  separation  between  the  two  inevitably  fell 
as  soon  as  in  obedience  to  the  christian  view  the  limits  between 
necessity  and  freedom  were  dissolved,  and  the  two  merged  into 
each  other,  as  nothing  more  than  different  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  idea,  and  being  exalted  into  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
love  and  justice,  they  subordinated  themselves  under  the  one  idea 
of  the  free  grace  of  Grod.  In  order  to  establish  this  profounder 
view,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  the  justification  of  this 
blending  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  there  was  truly  need  of  so  great 
and  profound  a  genius  as  Shakspeare.  This  consideration  alone 
must  be  our  justification  for  reserving  the  closer  examination  of 
this  whole  point  to  our  exposition  of  the  general  poetical  view 
which  Shakspeare  entertained.  In  the  present  place  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  the  language  of  the  older 
dramas  exhibits  a  similar  combination,  and  so  was  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  union  of  the  Tragic  and  the  Comic.   I  allude  to  the 
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free  intennixture  of  prose  with  poetry — of  rhyming  with  blank 
verse,  which  at  first  followed  no  rule,  although  subsequently  the 
latter  was  gena^lly  used  in  scenes  of  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  gran- 
deur and  elevation,  while  the  former  was  reserved  for  the  comic 
parts,  or  scenes  of  every-day  life,  and  for  characters  of  low  birth 
and  station,  servants  and  others.  The  union  of  the  two  appears 
quite  unforced  and  natural,  and  raises  rather  than  lowers  the  poetical 
effect  wherever  the  versification  is  not  strictly  metrical  throughout, 
but  rather  rhythmical,  and  so  what  is  lost  of  the  music  and 
mdody  of  the  verse,  adds  to  the  force  and  gravity  of  the  language 
by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  rhythm. 

Such  were  the  general  principles  of  composition  which  Shak- 
speare  and  his  earUer  contemporaries  found  already  estabUshed  in 
the  character  and  shape  of  the  national  Drama.  Their  establish- 
ment was  no  little  advantage  to  him,  since,  in  spite  of  his  great 
genius  and  powerful  talents,  his  authority  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient for  their  introduction,  and  without  them  he  could  never  have 
accomplished  what,  with  them,  he  has  been  able  to  effect.  As  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  it  was  not  so  much  in  the  numerous  separate 
pieces  of  his  immediate  predecessors  and  early  contemporaries, 
which  may  perhaps  have  served  him  for  models,  that  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare  found  its  stay  and  support,  as  in  the  general  spirit  and 
form  of  dramatic  art  which  had  been  long  previously  developed 
and  established. 

On  a  similar,  perhaps  still  lower  grade,  stood  all  the  material  of 
the  theatre, — stage,  scenery,  decorations,  &c.,  before  the  time  of 
Shakspeare.  The  ancient  custom  of  employing  churches  and 
chapels  as  theatres  was  not  discontinued  even  in  the  last  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  when  dramatic  representations  were  sometimes, 
though  not  frequently,  exhibited  in  them  by  the  privileged 
players.  But  as  soon  as  the  choir-boys  began  to  reUeve  the 
dergy  of  their  histrionic  duties,  and  kings  and  nobles  began  to 
keep  troops  of  players  in  their  service,  (it  is  certain  that  as  early  as 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Eichard  Duke  of  Gloucester  maintained 
such  a  company),  these  representations  generally  took  place  in 
schoolrooms,  halls  of  audience  and  justice,  and  the  spacious  inn- 
yards,  or  the  seats  of  the  gentry  and  castles  of  the  nobles,  where 
temporary  stages  were  erected  for  the  purpose.     Such,  too,  was 
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the  practice  with  the  strolling  companies,  which,  bom  this  date, 
itinerated  through  the  country.     The  first  building  designed  ex- 
clusively for  dramatic  exhibitions,  and  for  that  reason  called,  pre- 
eminently, the  T/ieatre,  was  the  (probably  wooden)  playhouse  in 
Shoreditch,  near  to  the  priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.     In  the 
same  neighbourhood  stood  the  Curtain,  which  was  erected  about 
the  same  period.     These  two,  which  were  the  oldest  theatres  of 
London,  were  probably  built  between  1573  and  1576.     About  the 
latter  date,  James  Biu'bage,  the  manager  of  the  Duke  of  Leicester's 
patent  company,  purchased  a  site  in  the  precinct  of  Blackfriars, 
on  wliich  he  erected  the  Blackfriars*  Theatre,  wliich,  in  the  history 
of  Shakspeare,  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention.     To 
the  same  date  perhaps,  certainly  not  much  later,  may  be  assigned 
the  erection  of  the  Whitefriars.  (Collier  r  New  Facts,  &c.  p.  44.)  Tlie 
occasion  of  the  erection  of  this  building  was  a  resolution  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City,  in  1575,  which  was  passed 
in  consequence  of  the  excesses  and  disorders  to  which  the  repre- 
sentations in  the  inn-yards  had  led,  and  required  not  merely  the 
revision  and  special  licensing  by  their  officer  of  every  piece  to  be 
rq)resented  in  the  City,  but  also,  in  spite  of  supplication  and  re- 
monstrance, strictly  enjoined  that  the  players  in  the  City  should 
confine  themselves  to  private  representations,  and  should  not  play 
at  all  on  Sundays,  and  only  in  the  evening  on  festivals.     Soon 
aft<^rwards  six  or  seven  more  theatres  were  built,  among  which 
Mas  the  Globe  (with  the  figure  of  Hercules  supporting  the  world, 
and  bearing  the  inscription :  "  Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem"  J 
built,  according  to  Collier,  1594,  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Com- 
pany, but,  in 'all  probability,  not  licensed  till  some  time  afterwards. 
The  Red  Bull,  the  Fortune,  and  the  Cockpit  or  Phmnix  (in 
Drury-lane)  were  the  principal.    Altogether  there  were  about  seven- 
teen theatres  either  newly  erected  or  rebuilt  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  successor,  so  that  London  possessed  at  that  time  far 
more  than  it  does  at  present,  when  its  size  has  been  more  than 
(luadrupled.     However,  plays  were  not  acted  in  all  at  the  same 
time,  some  being  open  only  in  the  winter,  and  others  during  the 
summer :  in  tlie  latter,  the  galleries,  approaches,  and  stage,  were 
alone  roofed,  while  the  pit  was  open  and  exposed  to  the  weather. 
To  these  belonged  the  Globe,  of  which  Shakspeare  was  one  of  the 
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proprietors  during  the  height  of  his  dramatic  career — a  plain, 
heavy  building,  abnost  entirely  without  windows,  in  which  rei)re- 
sentations  were  given  in  the  day-time ;  while  the  Blackfriars,  tlie 
second  theatre  with  which  Shakspeare  was  principally  connected, 
was  oi)en  during  winter  only,  and  in  the  evening. 

The  oldest  theatres,  like  the  stages  in  the  schools,  inns  of  court, 
and  inn-yards,  were  at  first  without  scenic  decorations.  The  only 
ornament  of  the  stage  was  a  simple  piece  of  tapestry,  which  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  when  torn,  the  rents  were  supplied  by 
rude  painting.  A  curtain  across  a  comer  of  the  stage  served  to 
separate  the  more  remote  places.  A  board  set  up,  with  the  name 
of  the  county  or  city,  indicated  the  place  of  action,  the  change  of 
which  was  signified  by  the  erection  of  another  board.  A  flag,  of 
bright  blue,  hung  out  fcom  the  roof,  denoted  day,  wliile  night  was 
marked  by  one  of  a  somewhat  darker  hue.  A  table,  with  pen  and 
ink,  converted  the  stage  into  a  council-chamber,  while  two  stools, 
in  place  of  the  table,  changed  it  into  an  inn.  The  players  fre- 
quently remained  on  the  stage,  while  these  symbols  were  removed 
and  changed,  and  thus  they  travelled  from  place  to  place  with  the 
greatest  possible  ease ;  and  even  when  scenery  began  to  be  employed, 
the  board  was  still  retained  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  par- 
ticular city,  country,  forest,  &c.,  introduced,  since  as  yet  there  were 
no  different  scenes  for  objects  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  centre  of 
the  stage,  and  not  far  from  the  Proscenium,  a  sort  of  balcony  was 
erected,  supported  by  two  pillars,  standing  on  broad  steps.  The 
latter  led  to  a  smaller  interior  stage,  consisting  of  the  space 
beneath  the  projecting  balcony  and  between  its  pillars,  and  was 
employed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  (it  was,  for  instance, 
the  theatre  wherein  the  play  in  Hamlet  was  exhibited  b'efore  the 
King  and  Queen),  while  two  flights  of  stairs  on  the  right  and  left 
gave  access  to  the  balcony.  ''By  these  stairs,''  as  Tieck  particu- 
larises, *'  Macbeth  ascended,  as  wdl  as  Falstaff",  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor;  on  the  balcony  above  stood  the  citizens  when  they 
held  parley  with  King  John  and  Phihp  Augustus  below,  and  raised 
on  the  steps,  sat  the  King  and  Queen  in  Hamlet,  and  here  was 
Uacbeth's  festive  board  when  Banquo's  ghost  appeared." 

Such,  nearly  —  for  precise  chronological  information  on  this 
point  we   do   not  possess — may  have  been  the  state  of  stage 
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scenery  and  decoration  at  the  beginning  and  during  the  early  part 
of  Shakspeare's  career.  That  this  simplicity  of  apparatus  pre- 
sented many  advantages — that,  certainly,  it  was  more  poetical  in 
its  effect  than  the  complicated  machinery  and  costly  contrivances 
which  pretend  to  effect  great  things — and  fail  in  as  many,  and  by 
the  noise  of  their  frequent  changes,  (at  least  in  Shakspeare's 
pieces)  tend  rather  to  destroy  than  enhance  the  illusion  — 
Schlegel  and  Tieck  have  severally  sought  to  prove.  At  the  date 
of  Shakspeare's  greatest  success  (about  1600),  some  improvement 
had,  it  is  true,  been  made,  even  in  these  things.  Imitations  were 
now  furnished  of  rocks,  tombs,  altars,  lions  and  serpents,  dogs 
and  horses ;  nay,  even  a  car  of  Phaeton,  trees  of  the  Hesperides,  a 
bedstead,  two  church  towers,  a  City  of  Eome,  a  rainbow,  a  sun 
and  moon,  are  mentioned  in  an  old  theatrical  catalogue  belonging 
to  the  Lord  Admiral's  company  in  1598.  However,  the  old 
simple  arrangement  was  retained  on  the  whole,  and  these  things 
must  be  regarded  as  exceptions  in  the  way  of  ornament,  which, 
in  all  probability,  passed  from  the  exhibitions  at  court  and  at  the 
mansions  of  the  nobles  to  the  public  theatres.  With  the  poverty  of 
the  latter,  the  splendour  of  the  representations  at  court,  and 
especially  of  the  masks,  in  which  the  actors  glittered  in  gold 
and  silver,  satin  and  silk,  formed  a  striking  contrast.  The  deco- 
rations, too,  were  in  better  taste  and  more  skilfully  executed; 
castles,  houses,  arbours,  altars,  tombs,  rocks,  and  caves,  were  not 
unusual,  and  were  sometimes  made  only  too  natural;  since,  for 
instance,  to  represent  a  wood,  real  trees  were  cut  down,  and 
planted  on  the  spot,  or  (as  in  the  spectacle  of  Narcissus)  a  live 
fox  was  let  loose,  to  be  captured  by  huntsmen.  Theatrical  furni- 
ture of  this  splendid  kind,  when  no  longer  required,  was  often 
sold  to  the  public  theatres ;  so  that  some  of  them  were  able,  in 
many  respects,  to  vie  with  the  exhibitions  at  court ;  and  it  seems  no 
exaggeration,  when  inBobert  Green's  "  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,"  an 
actor  is  made  to  boast  that  his  share  in  the  theatrical  wardrobe  is 
worth  £200,  or  when  pious  people  complained  that  two  hundred 
actors  might  be  seen  swaggering  in  silk,  while  five  hundred  poor 
citizens  were  in  want  and  famine.  (Petition  to  Walsinghamj 
25th  Jan.,  1586.) 
The  liberties  which  the  spectators  took  resembled  that  poetical 
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Kcense  with  which  the  actors  played,  and  which  the  stage  arrange- 
ments required.  The  common  people  frequented  the  cheapest 
places,  which  were  the  pit  and  galleries.  The  higher  classes  sat 
in  the  boxes,  which  were  erected  above  the  pit,  and  beneath  the 
galleries,  and  communicated  directly  with  the  stage.  In  many 
theatres  (especially  in  those  called  private,)  the  nobles  enjoyed 
the  right  of  passing  from  the  boxes  to  the  Proscenium,  where  they 
sat  on  stools,  or  recUned  on  rush  mats,  smoking  their  pipes, 
while  the  lower  orders  whiled  away  the  intervals  between  the  acts 
with  books,  cards,  cracking  nuts,  eating  apples,  drinking  beer,  or 
smoking  tobacco.  This  license,  far  from  impeding  or'  shocking 
actors  and  authors,  served,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  up  the  poetic 
tension.  It  allowed  of  many  a  pertinent  word,  and  many  a  good 
hit  might  be  interpolated  by  a  clever  actor,  or  his  part  worked 
out  more  in  detail,  and  the  represented  character  presented  more 
livingly  before  the  spectators.  The  whole  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  refresliing  and  exciting  play  of  the  fancy,  than  is,  or 
indeed  could  be  the  case  now,  while,  beneath  the  pressing  weight  of 
our  strictly  uniform  etiquette,  the  stage  has  sunk  down  to  a  level 
with  the  stiff  diplomatic  circle  which,  like  policy  itself,  may  be 
every  thing  but  poetical.  While,  then,  the  stage  and  the  public 
were  not  so  distinctly  separated  as  is  the  case  at  present,  all  was 
more  intimate,  more  familiar ;  and  poets  and  actors  derived  from 
this  appearance  of  the  house,  the  beneficial  feeling  of  an  intrinsic 
communion  and  sympathy  with  the  people  for  whose  amusement 
and  improvement  they  had  to  exert  themselves — a  feeling  which 
our  poets  and  actors  scarcely  dream  of,  whilst  it  only  depended  on 
their  own  talents  and  exertions  to  acquire  for  themselves  that 
respect  which  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  gross  violation  of  the 
necessary  limits. 

Indeed,  it  must  have  depended  entirely  on  the  talent,  genius, 
and  moral  character  of  poet  and  player,  whether  in  such  circum- 
stMices  the  theatre  was  to  be  maintained  in  a  becoming  degree  of 
refinement  and  decency,  or  should  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
rudeness  and  vulgarity.  On  these  points,  however,  we  have 
sufficient  grounds  for  forming  a  favourable  opinion,  at  least  about 
the  time  of  Shakspeare's  first  appearance.  Before  this  period, 
indeed,  the  strolling  companies  do  not  appear  to  have  been  held 
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in  much  esteem.  At  least,  a  statute  of  1572  places  them  in  the 
same  category  with  boxers,  bearleaders,  jugglers,  and  pedlars,  and 
orders  them  to  be  imprisoned  as  vagabonds,  unless  they  should 
have  been  licensed  by  at  least  two  justices  of  the  peace.  But^  in 
1574,  five  of  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  (among  whom 
was  James  Burbage,  already  mentioned,  the  father  of  Shakspeare's 
friend,  the  famous  Richard  Burbage,  whose  wonderful  acting  in 
the  characters  of  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  Othello,  was  so  celebrated) 
obtained  the  first  royal  letters  patent,  and  therewith  permission  to 
give,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  master  of  the  revels,  repre- 
sentations at  court,  and  in  all  England.  The  sovereign's  eight 
players  of  Interludes  were  also  maintained  during  Elizabeth's 
reign;  besides  these,  the  queen,  (1588)  having  selected  twelve 
of  the  best  actors  out  of  the  several  companies  of  the  nobles,  gave 
them  the  title  of  the  Queen's  Players,  and  settled  on  them  a  yearly 
salary  of  £38.  4s.  During  her  reign,  they  formed  the  most  famous 
company  in  the  kingdom,  in  comparison  with  whom  the  fourteen 
companies  of  the  nobles,  for  so  many  existed  in  the  years 
1586 — 1600,  fell  far  into  the  back-ground.  James  was  not  less 
favourably  disposed  to  the  players,  and  soon  after  his  accession 
he  conferred  on  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company  the  title  of 
"  the  King's  Servants,"  and  therewith  the  right'  of  exhibiting  in 
all  England  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  interludes,  mora- 
lities, pastorals,  and  spectacles.  His  example  was  imitated  by 
his  Queen  Anne  and  the  Prince  Henry  of  Wales :  the  former 
taking  the  company  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester  under  her  pr- 
tection ;  and  the  latter  that  of  the  Lord  Admiral  (the  Earl  of 
Nottingham),  the  one  being  thenceforward  called  the  Queen's, 
and  the  other  the  Prince's  Servants.  The  chapel  boys,  also,  of 
.  Queen  Elizabeth  {"  The  little  eyases,''  of  Hamlet,)  with  the 
title  of  "Chilcben  of  her  Majesty's  Revels,"  were  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Queen,  and  exhibited  their  popular  repre- 
sentations on  diiferent  stages,  but  especially  at  Blackfriars  and 
"WTiitefriars.  , 

Tliese  boys,  from  their  earliest  years,  were  trained  and  educated 
for  the  stage,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  sudi  as  were  not  quite 
destitute  of  talent  and  application  should,  in  time,  form  actors  of 
the  greatest  excellence.     The  rivalry  and  emulation,  too,  of  the 
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four  companies,  whose  members  were  by  no  means  regarded  as 
state  servants,  appointed  and  pensioned  for  life,  but  as  hirelings, 
liable  to  dismissal,  whose  good  or  bad  fortune  consequently  de- 
l)ended  on  the  favour  of   their  patrons,  and  their  acceptance 
nith   the  public,  must  have  stimulated  them  to  the  greatest 
exertion — such  as  could  not  fail  of  being  in  the  highest  degree 
beneficial  to  their  profession.      The  universal  fondness  of  the 
l)eople  for  theatrical  exhibitions  was  no  less  calculated  to  advance 
it.    This,  and  the  estimation  in  which  the  best  actors  were  held — 
as  the  instances  of  Shakspeare,  Burbage,  Heywood,  and  others, 
prove — ^must  have  tended  to  draw  forth  and  encourage  youthful 
talents.      It  is,  therefore,  nothing  surprising  that  the  improve- 
ment of  histrionic  art  should  have  kept  pace  with  the  advance 
of  dramatic  poetry,  even  though  the  latter  made  gigantic  steps 
in  the  twenty  years  between   1580   and  1600.      At  the  dat« 
of  Shakspeare's  first  appearance,  the  players  must  ahready  have 
arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  or  they  could  not  have  done 
justice  to   the   earliest  works  of  the  great  poet,   nor  even  to 
those  also  of  his  older  contemporaries.    The  part  of  "  Barabas,''  for 
instance,  in  Marlowe's  ^'  Jew  of  Malta,''  is  so  difficult,  that  the  piece 
has  been  reproduced  within  these  ten  years  on  the  London  stage, 
in  order  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  a  famous  actor.     Equally  difficult 
is  the  part  of  Tamburlane,  in  the  play  of  that  name,  which  Marlowe 
produced,   as  is  well    established,    about  1586.      Shaksj)earc's 
"  Titus  Andronicus,"  and  still  more  his  "Henry  the  Sixth,"  required 
a  number  of  practised  and  skilful  actors ;  and  it  may  safely  be 
assumed,  that  poets  who  were  also  actors  would  not  have  carried 
their  requisitions  beyond  the  powers  of  their  colleagues,  since,  by 
so  doing,  they  must  inevitftbly  have  prejudiced  the  success  of  their 
own  poetic  creations.     No  doubt,  that  extravagant,  overwrought 
acting  in  the  expression  of  the  passions  and  affections — ^the  \'iolcnt 
gesticulation  and  grimacing,  which  Hamlet  ridicules — were  still  to 
be  met  \vith  even  at  this  time,  since  it  fully  agrees  with  the  character 
of  most  of  the  pieces  of  tlie  day,  and  with  the  general  taste  of 
the  public.     But  that  a  consciousness  of  its  absurdity  was,  never- 
theless, soon  arrived  at,  and  this  false  manner  quickly  abandoned,  is 
proved  by  the  few  simple  rules  which  Hamlet  delivers  to  the  players. 
The  parts  in  Shakspcare's  later  pieces,  ahnost  without  exception, 
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require  such  fine  and  well-weighed  acting;  his  nervous  and  preg- 
nant, frequently  liigh-soaring,  passionate,  and  figurative  language, 
demand  an  enunciation  so  perfect,  and  frequently  suppose  so  ex- 
pressive a  play  of  countenance, — ^as  a  dumb  accompaniment  of  the 
action,  and  oftentimes  (as  in  Macbeth,  Lear,  Hamlet,  &c.)  the 
principal  eflfcct  of  the  poetry  depends  so  closely  and  entirely  on 
the  actor's  representative  skill, — that  we  are  forced  to  place  the 
powers  and  capacities  of  the  latter  on  a  par  with  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  poetry.  In  fact,  the  fame  of  a  Burbage,  an 
AUeyn,  a  most  eminent  tragedian,  and  of  a^  Wilson  and  a 
Tarleton,  most  rare  comedians,  of  a  Nathanael  Keld  and  Jolm 
Underwood — ^the  latter  celebnited  even  a  sa  boy — ^was  so  great,  that 
names  are  quoted  even  iu  the  present  day,  and,  supported  by  the 
deathless  genius  of  Shakspeare,  \iiQ  probably  survive  to  all  time. 
Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  English  stage,  and  of 
dramatic  art,  when  Shaksi)eare  began  liis  poetic  career.  In  order, 
however,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correcter  judgment  how  much  this 
great  poet  owed  to  the  history  of  liis  art — to  the  jKist  on  wliich  he 
stood,  and  to  the  present  upon  wliich  he  entered — we  must,  in 
conclusion,  draw  a  brief  but  cliaracteristic  sketch  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  of  tlie  stage  who  may  be  regarded  as  his  immediate 
predecessors  or  older  contemporaries.  Here,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  premise,  that  from  personal  examination  of  their  works, 
we  know  very  little,  comparatively,  of  the  older  English  dramatists. 
Even  in  England  but  a  small  number  of  them  is  commonly 
known,  many  of  them  exist  only  in  MS.,  and  still  more,  without 
doubt,  are  irretrievably  lost.  The  cause  of  this  lies  partly  in  the 
want  of  a  taste  among  Englislmfien  for  art  and  its  history,  but 
still  more  in  the  fact,  that  at  tliis  time  a  piece  did  not  appear  in 
print  immediately  upon  its  representation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  pubhcation  was  in  many  cases  purposely  hindered  and  delayed* 
In  consequence  of  the  great  competition,  each  company  sought 
to  form  a  stock  of  its  own  pieces,  and  naturally  prized  most 
highly  those  wliich  met  i/tith  the  most  extensive  reception.  Such 
pieces  were,  therefore,*preserved  in  MS.,  and  often  existed  merely 
in  the  parts  wliich  were  separately  copied  out  for  the  several  actors, 
and  it  was  only  after  they  had  had  their  run — ^probably  many 
years  afterwards — that  they  first  appeared  in  print.      Of  the 
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dramas^  consequently,  which  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  it 
is  generally  impossible  to  det<»rmine  precisely  the  date  of  their 
composition;  and  this  circumstance  occasions  great  perplexity  in 
the  critical  estimation  of  Shakspeare's  dramas.  Collier,  indeed, 
in  his  elaborate  History  of  the  English  Drama,  has  done  good  ser\ice 
to  the  cause,  but  even  he,  with  all  the  means  at  his  command,  and 
wth  all  his  diligence,  has  not  always  been  able  to  arrive  at  a 
precise  and  well  authenticated  conclusion. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned  here  is  Thomas  Kyd,  apparently  a 
contemporary  of  John  Lyly.  To  this  writer  English  critics  imani- 
mously  ascribe,  and  with  good  reason,  indeed,  the  above  mentioned 
"Jeronimo,''  and  the  "Spanish  Tragedy,^'  a  favourite  and  popular 
piece,  which,  having  first  appeared  probably  in  1588,  was  again 
successfully  introduced  in  1602,  with  many  additions  from  the 
pen  of  Ben  Jonson.  Besides  this  production,  all  that  we  know 
of  him  with  certainty  is,  that  he  translated  "  Cornelia''  from  the 
French  of  Gamier.  The  further  ascription  to  liim  of  the  "  Soliman 
and  Perseda,''  the  old  "  Taming  of  a  Shrew,''  and  the  old  "  Hamlet," 
rests  either  on  mere  presumption  or  false  criticism.  He  died  in 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  in  1595. 

Of  greater  importance  was  John  Lyly  (bom  in  Kent,  1554, 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1573,  to  that  of  M.A.  1576, 
and  died  about  1598),  whose  "Euphues,  the  Anatomic  of  Wit," 
appeared,  according  to  Collier,  1579,  and  on  account  of  its 
polished,  often  artificial,  playful,  but  tasteless  language,  the  fine- 
ness and  omateness  of  the  thought,  and  of  a  reasoning  by  no  means 
profound,  yet  for  the  most  part  highly  plausible,  decked  out 
with  &r-fetched  similes  and  allusions,  quickly  gained  a  wide  and 
favourable  reception,  especially  at  court  (Drake,  i.  441).  The 
same  qualities  served  also  to  recommend  his  dramatic  compositions, 
of  which  it  is  certain  six  appeared  prior  to  1589.  Of  these  the 
greater  number  were  in  prose;  one  piece  only,  "The  Maid's 
Metamorphosis,''  being  in  rhyme,  and  another,  "The  Woman  in 
the  Moon/'  in  blank  verse.  His  nine  comedies  (of  which  six  were 
printed)  were  all  written  for  court  entertainments,  as  the  composi- 
tion abundantly  proves,  being  full  of  recondite  allusions  to  the  Queen 
and  her  suite,  to  the  petty  incidents  and  secret  anecdotes  of  the  court, 
and  display  a  certam  cleverness  and  wit,  but  have  no  pretence  to 
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poetical  merit.  Their  claim  to  rank  as  comedies  is  drawn  exclu- 
sively from  certain  ludicrous  details,  which  are  not  unfrequently 
the  merest  absurdities  and  platitudes,  and  does  not  rest  on  that 
true  comic  view  of  things  in  general,  from  ^hich  alone  comedy 
derives  her  poetic  dignity  and  profound  significance.  This  at 
once  explains  how  it  happened  that  Lyly,  in  spite  of  the  great 
simplicity  of  his  plots  generally,  has  nevertheless  so  gravely 
offended  against  the  laws  of  dramatic  composition,  that  in  several 
of  his  plays  the  comic  parts  have  not  the  slightest  connection  with 
the  proper  action  and  the  rest  of  the  fable.  Seven  of  his  pieces 
are  on  mythological  subjects,  or  at  least  may  be  justly  styled  ideal 
pastorals,  since  in  them,  heathen  deities,  nymphs,  &c.  take  a  pro- 
minent share  in  the  action.  Tliis  fact  would  alone  dispose  us  to 
fed  surprise  at  Malone's  assertion,  that  Lyly  comes  nearer  than 
any  other  dramatist  before  Shakspeare  to  a  truthful  delineation  of 
character  and  life.  In  fact,  in  such  mythological  pieces  there  could 
be  no  place  for  the  depicting  of  character,  strictly  speaking;  and 
although  his  best,  and  probably  oldest,  piece,  ^'  Alexander  and  Cam- 
paspe,''  contains  some  well-conceived  and  well-executed  characters 
(particularly  "  Diogenes  and  Alexander*') ;  yet  even  with  respect 
to  these,  the  praise  seems  extravagant,  when  we  think  of  Greene, 
Marlowe,  and  many  others.  More  deserving  of  approbation  is  liis 
invention,  which  in  some  pieces  is  both  ingenious  and  graceful.  On 
the  whole,  Lyly  was  a  learned,  elegant,  and  witty  writer,  a  bel  esprit 
in  the  manner  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  no  poet.  Accordingly, 
his  pieces  can  by  no  means  be  called  popular.  Nevertheless,  his 
style  of  writing  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  language  of 
the  age,  that  whatever  in  Shakspeare's  diction  appears  far-fetched 
and  affected, — his  sharp-shooting,  for  instance,  \vdth  antithesis 
and  sententious  pomp  of  phrase,  his  play  of  words,  and  occasionally 
artificial  vat, — are  to  be  laid  to  Lyl/s  account,  and  to  be  regarded 
as  the  echo  of  the  prevailing  tone  of  his  day.  That  Shakspeare 
studied  Lyly's  pieces  is  clear,  both  from  certain  maxims  and 
witticisms,  which  he.  must  have  borrowed  from  him,  and  from 
certain  passages  in  which  he  has  closely  imitated  him.  Such 
passages,  however,  are  only  occasional,  and  therefore  while  Tieck  is 
right  in  maintaining  that  the  conunentators  of  Shakspeare  have 
much  to  learn  from  Lyly,   the  assertion  of  Schlegel  is  equally 
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true,  that  Shakspeare  himself  can  have  learned  little  if  any  thing 
from  liim. 

George  Pede,  whose  principal  work,  "  David  and  Bathseba/'  ap- 
peared* in  1590,  but  who,  as  early  as  1585,  was  the  city  poet  of 
London,  and  died  1598,  and  his  contemporary,  Thomas  Lodge  (bom 
about  1556,  died  after  1616),  composed  for  the  most  part  in  the 
same  style  and  character  with  Marlowe  and  Greene,  whose  friend- 
ship they  enjoyed.  The  one,  however,  was  not  so  harmless  and 
graceful  in  his  raillery  as  Greene,  nor  the  other  so  bold,  vigo- 
rous, and  affecting  as  Marlowe.  Peele  having  just  left  Oxford, 
first  appeared  as  a  writer  in  1584,  with  his  "Arraignment 
of  Paris,''  the  mythological  piece  already  mentioned,  which  was 
composed  for  the  amusement  of  the  court,  and  in  celebration  of 
Elizabeth's  beauty.  Written  in  Lyl/s  manner,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, far  superior  to  the  best  pieces  of  that  author:  for  Peele 
possessed  all  the  excellencies  of  Lyly,  in  an  equal,  if  not  a  liigher 
degree,  without  his  faults.  Thomas  Nash,  who  flourished  about 
158S,  calls  him,  with  good  reason,  "primus  verhorum  art  if  ex'' 
An  elegant  diction,  graceful  expression,  and  an  harmonious  and 
flowing  versification,  are,  in  fact,  his  principal  merits.  On  the 
other  liand,  in  force  and  depth  of  thought,  in  vigour  of  language 
and  finish  of  comiK)sition,  he  did  not  come  up  to  his  model,  the 
famous  Marlowe;  on  the  plan  of  whose  Tamburlane  he  wrote 
(about  1587-8)  his  Battle  of  Alcazar,  a  piece  which,  as  A.  Dyce 
(G.  Peek's  Works,  2d  edit.  1829  vol.  i.  p.  xxvii.)  tells  us,  was 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Marlowe  himself,  and  whose  Edward  11.  he 
attempted  to  rival  in  his  own  Edward  1. 

Not  more  successful  was  Lodge  with  his  "  Wounds  of  the  Civil 
War,"  a  tragedy,  which  appeared  shortly  after  1586,  and  likewise 
owed  its  origin  to  Marlowe's  "Tamburlane."  It  was  his  best  piece; 
and  however  successful  it  may  be  in  several  of  its  characters,  is 
still  in  every  other  point  greatly  inferior  to  Marlowe's  best  dranmf. 
It  was,  however,  his  other  friend,  Greene,  who,  besides  many  excel- 
lent  pieces,  left  behind  him  a  still  greater  number,  n^ligently  and 
hastily  written,  that  Lodge  chiefly  took  for  his  model,  and  him 
he  surpassed  in  many  respects.  Lodge,  for  instance,  exhibits  a 
profounder,  more  vigorous,  and  better  sustained  characterisation, 
and  a  more  innate  sense  of  nature  and  propriety,  against  both  of 
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wliich  Qreciie  too  frequently  offended.  The  piece  which  he  wrote 
in  conjunction  with  Greene,  "  The  Looking  Glass  for  London  and 
England/'  is,  liowever,  a  feeble  composition  of  a  satirical  tendency, 
and  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  s^;tacks  on 
the  Stage  by  the  Puritans.  Lastly,  Thomas  Nash,  a  friend  like- 
wise of  Greene,  and  subsequently  also  of  Marlowe,  and  probably 
somewliat  yomiger  than  both,  was  a  writer  of  satires  rather  than 
dramas.  The  oidy  work,  "  Summer's  Last  WiU  and  Testament,'' 
still  extant,  that  was  written  by  him  without  assistance,  can  merely 
be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  dramatic  pleasantry  designed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Court,  and  not  as  a  drama  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term.  Tlie  "  Isle  of  Dogs,"  which  appeared  in  1597,  and 
caused  the  imprisonment  of  its  author,  is  now  lost.  The  tragedy, 
"  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,"  in  which  he  had  the  co-operation  of 
Marlowe,  shows  sufficiently  in  those  parts  which  apparently  come 
from  his  pen,  by  the  monotony  of  the  versification,  the  flatness 
and  feebleness  of  the  language,  and  the  triteness  of  the  thoughts, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  qualified  to  measure  himself  with  Mar- 
lowe, M'hose  style,  however,  he  laboured  to  imitate.  These  three 
poets,  in  short,  stand  nearly  midway  between  Kyd  and  Lyly  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Greene  and  Marlowe  on  the  other;  wliile  Nash,  by 
his  satirical  bearing,  forms,  at  the  same  time,  the  transition  point  to 
13en  Jonson's  maimer. 

Greene  and  Marlowe  alone  remain,  then ;  for  a  more  detailed 
notice  of  all  the  older  dramatists  these  two  are  pre-eminently 
worthy  of  being  named  along  with  Shakspeare. 

Tlie  date  of  Robert  Greene's  birth  cannot  be  precisely  fixed, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  falling  between  1550  and  15C0. 
Descended  from  a  family  of  Norfolk,  he  had  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  in  early  life,  with  some  youthful  companions,  travelled 
tlirougli  Italy  and  Spain.  In  these  travels,  as  he  himself  moum- 
fidly  confesses,  (in  a  moral  work,  entitled  '^The  Eepentance  of 
Robert  Greene,")  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  wildest  excesses, 
wliich  weakened  his  powers  t>oth  of  body  and  mind,  and  totally 
destroyed  wliatever  little  of  energy  and  self-controul,  of  steadiness 
and  application,  liis  otherwise  wecdc  and  unstable  character  might 
liave  iMx^sessed,  and  which  Me  miss  so  completely  both  in  his 
poetry  and  conduct.     He  was  never  able  to  fix  and  concentrate 
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his  powers,  or  to  condense  his  volatile  being  into  any  definite 
form.  Upon  his  return  home,  by  his  learning  and  talents  he 
soon  acquired  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  some  years  later  that  of 
M.  A.  (1583).  Immediately  after  this  he  proceeded  to  the  me- 
tropolis, and  here  again,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  confession,  led 
a  dissolute  and  disorderly  life.  Subsequently  he  seems  to  have 
entered  the  Church,  and  to  have  had  a  cure  in  Essex,  which, 
however,  he  very  soon  resigned,  probably  from  the  now  rooted 
fondness  for  an  unrestrained  life  of  adventure,  which  led  him  to 
adopt  first  of  all  the  profession  of  actor,  and  then  to  attempt 
dramatic  composition.  Tliese  pursuits,  however,  he  soon  abandoned, 
out  of  love  for  a  beautiftd  and  amiable  maiden,  whom  he  married, 
returned  to  the  country,  where  he  lived  for  a  while  in  quiet  hap- 
piness. From  a  pamplilet,  entitled  *'  Never  too  Late,''  which 
appeared  in  1590,  and  in  wluch  he  describes  his  own  life  and 
fortunes — ^if  it  were  not,  as  Tieck  justly  remarks,  difficult  to 
know  how  much  is  to  be  taken  for  fact  and  how  much  for  poetical 
invention, — ^we  are  led  to  infer  that  he  did  not  long  continue  in  this 
peace  and  quietude.  His  wife,  perhaps  by  her  moralising  and 
fault-finding,  disgusted  liim ;  at  all  events  a  journey  to  London, 
and  the  liglit  arts  of  a  courtezan,  were  sufficient  to  awaken 
his  dormant  licentiousness.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  1586,  he 
was  again  in  London,  where  for  six  years  his  life  was  one  of 
the  wildest  excess— at  one  time  living  in  the  greatest  luxury — at 
another  sunk  in  the  most  abject  poverty ;  now  lasliing  himself 
with  bitter  repentance  and  self-contempt,  and  at  the  next  giving 
way  to  the  gay  and  delusive  dreams  of  a  lively  fancy.  Such  was 
Greene's  miserable  career  previous  to  1592,  in  which  year  he  died, 
in  wretchedness  and  penury,  of  a  disease  contracted  by  his  own 
irregularities. 

Greene  was  a  prolific  and  versatile  author.  Besides  dramas,  he 
was  a  writer  of  novels  and  poetical  pieces,  especially  of  instructive 
or  moral  works,  which  were  occasionally  in  a  semi-poetic  and 
romantic  form,  and  of  several  paraplilets  of  a  satirical  character. 
Li  all  he  displayed  no  common  powers  of  mind — great  sensibility 
and  tenderness  pf  feeling,  a  quick  and  lively  fancy,  a  graceful  vein 
of  humour  and  railler}%  but  without  profundity  of  genius,  or  deep 
and  solid  feelings,  without  fixed  opinions  in  religion  and  morals. 
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and  above  all,  without  that  energy  of  character  which  is  reqnired 
to  hold  with  a  firm  hand  the  reins  of  poesy  not  less  than  of  life* 
Accordingly,  he  never  succeeded  in  combining  the  several  threads 
of  the  action  in  a  single  profound  principle,  pervading  but  yet 
lying  below  the  surface  of  the  outward  representation.  It  was 
beyond  his  power  to  adhere  throughout  to  any  one  constant  idea — 
a  particular  view  of  life — as  the  basis  and  substance  of  the  whole 
piece,  and  out  of  it  to  evolve  the  entire  fable ;  such  oneness  of 
idea  he  was  incapable  of  carrying  with  equal  clearness  through  the 
several  parts,  and  of  referring  back  to  it  again  all  the  leading 
springs  and  motives  of  the  action.  His  details  hang  together  by 
a  loose  and  external  bond ;  all  is  on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces ; 
and  it  is  only  by  foreign  expedients,  by  sudden  and  unaccountable 
turns  of  the  action,  that  the  inward  tendency  to  dissolution  can 
be  checked.  His  dramas  possess,  indeed,  form  and  proportion; 
they  are  not  without  keeping  and  light  nimble  movement ;  but  this 
external  regularity  of  form,  this  outward  advance  of  the  plot,  does 
not  compensate  for  the  want  of  inward  unity  and  organic  necessity  of 
the  several  parts.  In  perfect  agreement  with  all  this,  his  dramatic 
characters  are,  it  is  true,  correctly  drawn,  and  are  also  lively  and 
graceful,  but  yet  devoid  of  an  inner  motive  of  development 
provided  and  existing  from  the  beginning;  they  are  not  ftdl 
and  well-finished  figures,  but,  for  the  most  part,  as  it  were, 
sculptured  in  half-relief,  or  like  ancient  illuminations,  in  wliich 
the  figures  do  not  at  all  stand  out  from  the  brilliant  ground  of 
gold  on  which  they  are  emblazoned.  They  are  deficient  in  in- 
trinsic massiveness  and  solidity  of  mind ;  like  Greene  himself,  their 
life  does  not  pass  outwards  from  within,  but  conversely,  and  con- 
sequently their  inmost  and  real  personality  is  never  laid  bare,  but 
reahty  and  appearance  float  alike  before  us  in  a  broad,  loose,  and 
vague  indeterminateness.  The  language  is  pure,  clear,  and  grace- 
ful, but  without  ebb  and  flow;  proceeding  in  one  broad  un- 
broken line,  and  not  so  much  the  language  of  mind,  feeling,  and 
passion,  as  of  conversation  and  narrative.  Thus  the  diction, 
characters,  and  structure  of  his  pieces,  perfectly  accord  with  each 
other ;  and  Tieck  justly  eulogises  the  tender,  soothing  harmony 
of  Greene's  poetry.  They  are,  in  fact,  harmonious,  composed  in 
one  cast  and    in  one    spirit ;    all    his  personages    breathe    the 
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«aine  vital  air^  and  in  all  we  can  trace  the  same  handling  of  the 
peucU,  the  same  colouring  and  perspective.  But,  to  use  again  a 
previous  illustration,  it  is  with  them  as  with  ancient  paintings,  in 
which,  while  all  the  several  figures  are  painted  in  the  same  sense 
and  style,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  reason  for  their 
being  brought  together,  any  intrinsic  and  immediately  obvious 
principle  of  their  combination.  By  the  side  of  the  Saviour,  for 
instance,  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  Virgin,  there  frequently  stands  on 
the  same  canvas  some  later  Saint,  Bishop,  or  Pope,  or  even  the 
dedicator  of  the  picture,  and  his  family.  Thus,  too,  the  harmony 
of  Greeners  pieces  does  not  result  from  any  concrete  idea  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  whole,  and  from  which,  as  a  centre,  all  the  diver- 
gent rays  proceed,  but  from  the  unity  of  feeling  and  the  general 
tone  of  mind  in  which  the  several  parts  are  all  conceived  and 
executed.  In  a  word,  Greene  treats  dramatic  art  too  much  in 
an  epic  style :  with  him  the  inner  life  is  kept  too  much  in  the 
background ;  the  action  does  not  spring  out  of  adequate  motives 
in  the  subjective  spirit  and  character  of  the  acting  personages,  and 
consequently  what  takes  place  appears  in  the  Ught  of  an  event 
rather  than  of  an  action.  This  is  the  wputroy  xpev^Q,  which  in 
itself  involves  all  the  other  faults  we  have  pointed  out. 

For  this  reason  Greene  has  been  most  successful  in  the  works 
wherein  he  had  to  handle  a  fabulous  subject  of  an  epical  rather 
than  dramatical  cast.  His  "  James  IV.  of  Scotland,^'  and  '^  King 
Alphonsus  of  Arragon,"  in  which,  on  an  historical  foundation, 
raised  a  strange  mixed  structure — half  historical,  half  fabulous — 
stand  a  fiill  step  lower  than  his  '^  Orlando  Furioso,^'  (according  to 
Oollier's  conjecture),  one  of  his  earliest  dramas;  and  especially 
than  his  '^  Friar  Bacon,"  which  were  both  popular  favourites,  and 
long  maintained  their  places  on  the  stage.  In  the  former  pieces 
we  at  once  see  that  the  author  has  ventured  on  a  province  for 
which  he  was  iU  qualified :  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  poet 
appears  to  move  on  his  native  soil — so  delicious  an  air  of  home  here 
breathes  around  the  reader.  As  the  "  Friar  Bacon**'  is  admitted  to 
be  one  of  Greene's  best  pieces,  it  demands  at  least  a  brief  notice. 
It  is  easy  to  recognise  in  it  aU  the  merits  and  defects  already  men- 

*  Translated  tn  Tieck's  Vortehuie  Shakspearea. 
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tioned.  The  old  popular  tradition  of  Friar  Bacon  and  his  magi- 
cal skill,  is  interwoven  with  the  story  of  the  love  of  the  Prince 
Edward  and  the  Earl  Lacy  for  the  forester's  beautiful  daughter, 
Margaret  of  Fresingfield.  The  connexion,  however,  is  wholly 
epical —altogether  extrinsical  and  factitious;  the  leading  ideas  of 
the  legend  and  of  the  love-story  have  nothing  in  conunon.  Ex- 
actly the  same  is  the  case  with  the  development  of  the  two  actions : 
in  the  one,  the  friar's  bold  and  venturesome  design  fails  through 
an  external  cause— tlie  carelessness  and  stupidity  of  his  assistant — 
and  no  explanation  is  afforded  why  the  omniscient  and  omnipotent 
Bacon  should  have  confided  such  important  services  to  such  a 
fool ;  in  the  other,  the  sudden  heroism  of  the  Prince,  his  renun- 
ciation in  favour  of  Lacy,  and  the  latter's  hesitation  and  trials, 
are  equally  unaccountable  and  inexplicable;  and  both  appear  more 
like  accidental  events  than  deliberate  acts.  The  King,  Henry  III., 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  the  King  of  Castile,  and  his  daughter, 
form,  in  the  spirit  of  a  popular  ballad,  a  brilliant  frame- work — ^the 
golden-ground  of  the  ancient  illuminations;  they  do  not  in  the 
least  enter  into  the  proper  action  of  the  piece,  but  rather  attend 
upon  it  with  the  grotesque  and  symbolical  splendour  of  the  court 
language  of  the  day,  and  accept  whatever  the  others  determine  and 
accomplish.  Nevertheless,  the  scenes  run  into  each  other  easily 
and  naturally :  the  represented  action  advances  with  a  measured 
and  graceful  progress;  most  of  the  characters,  and  especially 
the  comic  ones,  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  well  executed,  though 
in  an  epic,  relief-like,  style  of  handling;  wliile  a  fresh  clear  spirit, 
and  a  tint  of  pure  harmonious  colouring,  play  around  the  whole. 
In  short,  the  piece  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  merits 
of  Greene's  manner. 

Even  if  the  " George-a-Green,''  the  "Pinner  of  Wakefield," 
which  Tieck  translated,  and  at  first  took  to  be  a  youthful 
work  of  Shakspeare,  but  subsequently  declared  to  be  Greene's, 
be  not  the  production  of  this  author,  still  it  is  written  so  com- 
pletely in  his  style,  and  is  so  excellent  a  specimen  of  it,  that  even 
on  tliis  account  alone  it  desen^es  a  short  notice  at  our  hands,  and 
still  more  so  now  that,  by  a  discovery  made  \iithin  the  last  ten 
years,  Greene's  claim  to  the  authorship  of  tliis  piece  has  been  all 
but  positively  established.    (See  B.  Greene's  Works,  by.  Eev.  A. 
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Dyce,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  iv.  v.)  The  materiab  of  the  fable  arc  fur- 
nished by  two  popular  legends,  which  are  here  again  connected 
with  each  other,  and  also  with  certain  events  of  the  reign  of 
the  good  King  Edward,  (in  all  probability  the  higlily  popular 
Edward  III.),  without  r^rd  to  chronology  or  historical  truth. 

"  Geoi^e-a-Green,'^  and  "  Eobin  Hood,''  are  not,  even  in  the 
present  day,  entirely  banished  from  the  memory  of  Englishmen ; 
and  at  the  period  when  Greene  wrote,  they  were  the  favourite 
heroes  of  the  populace.  The  characters,  which  are  well  con- 
ceived and  skilfully  worked  out  by  the  poet,  are  in  the  very  spirit 
of  the  old  l^ends,  romances,  and  ballads,  which  were  still  current 
among  the  people.  Extraordinary  personal  strength,  and  an  equal 
degree  of  courage  and  honour — a  lively  light-hearted  gaiety, 
loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  attachment  to  their  own  class  and  mode 
of  life — ^form  the  principal  traits  of  their  characters.  Accordingly, 
they  are  sketched  in  a  perfectly  epic  style,  and  merely  from  that 
aspect  of  their  existence  which  connects  them  with  the  outer  world 
—with  external  relations,  circumstances,  and  events;  while  the 
inward  life  of  mind  and  soul  is  rarely,  if  ever,  brought  before  us. 
In  like  manner  the  action  is  spun  out  from  external  causes ;  and 
by  the  accidental  concurrence  of  circumstances  and  events.  With 
the  defeat  of  the  rebeUious  Earl  of  Kendall,  by  the  Pinner,  and  of 
the  Scottish  King,  by  the  old  Musgrove,  and  their  delivery  as 
prisoners  to  the  King,  the  thread  of  the  story  first  laid  down  is 
at  an  end.  But  at  this  juncture  Robin  Hood  comes  forward,  and 
the  action  assumes  an  entirely  new  turn,  in  which  the  shoe- 
makers of  the  merry  city  of  Bradford  play  an  important  part.  In 
short,  an  essentially  new  piece  opens,  in  which,  however,  the  story 
of  the  Pinner's  love  for  the  fair  Bettris  is  incidentally  brought 
to  a  close.  It  is  manifest  that  the  several  movements  of  the  action 
are  not  otherwise  connected  with  each  other  than  as  the  exploits  of 
Diomed  dei)end  on  the  anger  of  the  godlike  Achilles,  or  the  adven- 
turous travels  of  Ulysses  are  connected  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  revenges  liimseK  on  the  insolent  suitors.  If,  however,  we 
allow  this  epical  method  to  pass,  and  overlook  the  frequent 
offences  against  the  laws  of  dramatic  composition,  the  whole  will 
appear  so  highly  amusing,  the  characters  drawn  so  unpretend- 
ingly, and  with  so  few,  yet  delicate  and  expressive  touches ;  the 
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language  so  unforced,  natural,  and  appropriate ;  the  wit  so  sprightly 
and  SO  naive,  and  all  pervaded  ^ith  such  a  tone  of  hilarity  and  good- 
nature, that  I  am  disposed  to  rank  it  higher  than  the  Friar  Bacon. 

Collier,  and  with  him  Tieck,  places  the  first  appearance  of  IViar 
Bacon  in  the  year  1588  ;  from  HensloVs  Diary  it  appears  to  have 
been  acted  in  London  in  1591.  Somewhere  about  this  time,  pro- 
bably in  1589,  the  '^Pinner  of  Wakefield'^  may  have  been  composed ; 
in  1593  it  was  still  acted.  However,  it  may,  without  hesita- 
tion, be  assumed,  that  Robert  Greene  had  written  for  the  stage  many 
years  before  this — at  all  events  as  early  as  1587.  (Collier,  iii.  150.) 

Christopher  Marlowe's  oldest  piece,  "  Tamburlane  the  Great,"  is 
placed  by  Collier,  (iii.  108)  on  very  plausible,  not  to  say  certain 
grounds,  in  the  year  1586.  The  very  choice  of  such  a  subject  for 
his  first  appearance  as  a  dramatic  poet,  throws  some  light  on  his 
character.  The  date  and  place  of  Marlowe's  birth  are  alike  involved 
in  uncertainty :  in  all  probability  he  was  younger,  by  some  years, 
than  liis  friend  Greene.  He,  too,  had  enjoyed  a  good  education, 
and  studied  at  Cambridge,  1583.  Howeyer,  his  wild  and  irregular 
courses  seem,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  have  driven  liim  to  aban- 
don his  destined  career.  Soon  after  quitting  the  University  he 
became  a  player,  and  was  well  received,  but  appears,  after  a  short 
time,  to  have  quitted  the  stage,  perhaps  as  imposing  too  much 
restraint  on  his  pleasures,  or  perhaps  that  he  might  be  able  to 
devote  all  his  powers  and  talents  to  writing.  At  least  we  do  not 
meet  with  liis  name  in  any  of  the  contemporaneous  lists  of  players. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  great  tragedies  appeared  in  quick  succession, 
the  "  Massacre  at  Paris,"  and  the  ''  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus," 
being  written  (according  to  Collier)  in  1588 ;  his  ^'  Jew  of  Malta," 
in  1 589 ;  and  his  "Dido,"  in  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  Nash,  in 
1590;  and  in  the  next  year,  his  best  work,  "  Edward  U."*  These 
six  dramas,  besides  others,  wliicli,  perhaps ^  belong  to  him,  he  com- 
posed within  the  short  space  of  six  or  seven  years  of  a  riotous 
and  dissipated  career,  and  distracted  by  warm  feelings  and  head- 
strong passions.       Li  this    respect   he  rivalled  his   companion 

*  Lust's  Dominion,  which,  in  modern  times,  has  been  generaUy  ascribed  to  him, 
is  not  his  work,  but  was  a  later  production  from  the  pens  of  Dicker,  Haughton, 
and  Day,  as  is  plain  from  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  II.  311,  Ed.  1825.  (Collier, 
iii.  96.) 
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Greene,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  while  the  latter's  fail- 
ings resulted  from  weakness  of  character  and  frivolity,  with  Mar- 
lowe on  the  contrary,  who  possessed  an  excess  rather  than  want  of 
strength  of  mind  and  will,  it  was  the  immoderation  of  his  feel- 
ings and  desires,  the  passionate  susceptibility,  and  the  strange 
fantastic  cast  of  lus  whole  character,  that  were  the  source  of  his 
ruinous  irregularities  and  immorality.  Like  his  life  and  character, 
his  very  death  was  violent.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  Marlowe 
died  in  the  prime  of  life  in  the  following  manner: — having 
attacked,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  one  Francis  Archer,  his  rival  in 
love,  with  his  dagger,  his  antagonist,  being  the  stronger  man, 
wrested  his  own  weapon  from  him,  and  drove  it  into  his  head ; 
from  this  wound  he  died  on  the  1st  of  June,  1593. 

Marlowe  was  in  all  essential  points  the  direct  opposite  of  Greene ; 
while  the  latter  delighted  in  a  cheerful  grace,  and  agreeable- 
ness  of  style,  Marlowe  aimed  solely  and  exclusively  at  the  forcible, 
extraordinary,  and  sublime.  He  possessed,  in  fact,  a  vigorous,  and 
— not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  tenn — a  great  mind ;  but 
his  heart  was  waste  and  rude,  and  it  is  from  the  heart  that  every 
truly  great  thought  proceeds.  Accordingly,  under  his  hand,  the 
forcible  becomes  the  forced,  the  uncommon  the  unnatural,  while  the 
great  and  sublime  sinks  into  the  grotesque  and  monstrous.  As, 
within  his  own  breast,  inordinate  passions  and  emotions  stormed 
and  raged,  so,  in  the  world,  he  discerned  a  titan-like  conflict  and 
struggle  between  mighty  forces,  which  must  ultimately  destroy  and 
annibilate  each  other;  so  that  moral  necessity  can  only  api)ear 
amid  ruin  and  desolation.  Accordingly,  in  Marlowe's  pieces,  the 
tragical  almost  always  degenerates  into  the  horrible.  With  him  the 
essence  of  tragedy  consists  not  in  the  fall  of  the  truly  noble,  great, 
and  lovely,  brought  on  by  its  own  intellectual  weakness,  but 
rather  in  the  internecine  struggle  of  the  primary  elements  of 
human  nature,  the  destructive  conflict  of  its  mightiest  faculties 
and  impulses,  forcibly  drawn  out  of  their  proper  career,  and  of  the 
most  vehement  affections  and  passions.  To  such  a  height  does  he 
frequently  accumulate  terrific  and  monstrous  events,  deeds  of 
violence,  enormities  and  crimes,  that  no  corresponding  catastrophe, 
nor  adequate  punishment,  can  be  devised  for  them ;  and  the  close 
of  the  piece  consequently  appears  as  a  low  and  narrow  outlet 
through  which  the  mass  of  the  action  seeks  in  vain  to  force  its 
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way.  Accordingly,  the  last  moments  of  his  heroes,  however  they 
may  distress  and  agitate,  never  exalt  or  elevate  the  feelings.  His 
notion  of  tragedy  comprehends  in  it  nothing  of  solace  and  atone- 
ment. Nevertheless,  his  mental  vigour  alone  has  enabled  him  to 
do  that  which  was  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  Greene;  his 
poetical  matter  is  well  connected  and  condensed ;  his  dramas  have 
for  their  basis  a  vital  concrete  idea,  a  fully  defined  view  of  life  and 
the  world,  out  of  which  the  whole  composition  appears  to  have 
grown  naturally,  and  organically  to  have  perfected  itself.  So  fiar  his 
composition  possesses  solidity  and  perfectness,  and  Skottowe  is 
plainly  wrong  when  he  refuses  to  allow  him  any  merit  in  tliis  respect. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  his  details  are  disproportionately 
dwelt  upon ;  his  scenes  do  not  run  into  each  other  simply  and 
naturally,  but  are  tacked  together  without  harmony,  and  so  far, 
no  doubt,  betoken  a  want  of  true  artistic  judgment.  The  action 
not  unfrequently  stands  perfectly  still,  wliile  certain  incoherent 
excrescences  attach  themselves  to  it ;  in  short,  the  intrinsic  unity 
of  idea  is  not  combined  with  extrinsic  grace  and  perfection; 
the  outward  form  is  angular,  clumsy,  and  stiff.  In  like  manner, 
his  characters  are  painted  vrith  a  few  broad  touches,  and  in 
strong  light  and  shade ;  they  are  seldom  truly  grand,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  extravagant  and  monstrous ;  bold  and  vigorous, 
indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  drawn,  always  imperfect  and 
incomplete.  In  these  points,  again,  where  Greene  is  weakest, 
Marlowe  is  strongest ;  he  possesses,  in  an  eminent  d^ree,  the 
power  of  pourtraying,  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  expression,  the 
inmost  states,  passions,  and  emotions  of  the  soul ;  his  characters, 
in  short,  are,  generally  speaking,  nothing  but  affection — alt  passion 
and  sensibility ;  viewed  on  this  side,  they  appear  over-full ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  deficient  in  the  finer  touches,  and 
nicer  alternations  of  light  and  shade,  between  self-command  and 
passionate  ebullition,  and  the  several  grades  of  evolution  and 
progress. 

All  his  passions  and  affections,  and  with  them  the  incidents  of 
the  action,  spring  forth  at  once  fixed  and  mature ;  they  are  there, 
but  why  or  wherefore  we  know  not— aU  reflection  is  excluded ;  his 
personages  seem,  we  might  almost  say,  to  be  entirely  without 
thought  or  reflection ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  rarely  we  meet  with 
a  ^end  sentiment  in  a  drama  of  Marlowe's;  this  domaiA  of 
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mind  he  has  left  altogether  uncultivated.  But  what  we  most 
especially  miss  in  the  works  of  this  author  is,  a  living  relation  and 
interaction  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  world  of  his  dramatic 
personages.  While  with  Greene  the  acts  and  events  of  the  piece 
appear  for  the  most  part  to  derive  their  motives  from  without, 
with  Marlowe  they  seem  entirely  to  proceed  from  within;  his 
characters  act  in  the  way  they  do,  from  no  apparent  motive  or 
antecedent  cause  so  disposing  them,  but  because  such  is  their 
humour  at  the  moment  when  they  are  called  upon  to  will  and  to 
act.  Marlowe's  diction  is  generally  copious  and  nervous,  pregnant 
and  impressive — his  delineations  of  passion  and  affection  most 
commonly  happy ;  it  is,  however,  wanting  in  grace  and  tender- 
ness ;  and  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  structure  of  his  fable  and 
in  his  characters  he  delights  in  the  extraordinary,  the  massive, 
and  the  prodigious,  so  in  his  language  he  is  ever  aiming  at  un- 
usual and  striking  figures,  and  consequently  too  often  sinks  into 
inflation  and  bombast.  To  Marlowe,  however,  belongs  the  merit 
of  effecting  a  great  improvement  in  dramatic  diction ;  the  weight 
of  his  example  having  led  to  the  invariable  adoption  of  blank 
verse  even  in  the  more  popular  pieces  of  the  public  theatres. 
Marlowe  was  the  first  to  employ  it  on  a  public  stage,  and  carried 
it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  comes  very  near  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare.  (Collier,  iii.  115,  &c.,  128,  &c.,  goes  at  length  into  this 
subject).  Moreover,  Marlowe  possesses  a  distinct  and  strongly- 
marked  character  of  style.  To  describe  briefly  its  chief  peculia- 
rities, we  may  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  its  chief  defect  is 
the  undue  predominance  which  the  lyrical  element  maintains  in 
all  his  pieces— -the  decidedly  lyrical  manner  in  which  he  handles 
dramatic  poetry.  He  entirely  overlooks  the  outward  world,  and 
ne\er  duly  considers  the  objectivity  of  mind  and  life  wherein 
necessity  reigns  with  iron  hand,  lopping  off  all  immoderation  and 
excess,  while  the  subjective,  and  therewith  the  capricious  also,  wliich 
rejects  both  measure  and  restraint,  are  with  him  everywhere  para- 
mount. Hence  the  monstrous  and  the  unnatural  in  his  characters 
and  plots,  where  all  is  passion  and  emotion ;  hence,  too,  the  want 
of  circumspection — the  precipitancy,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
motives — the  want  of  a  gradual  march  of  the  plot,  and  of  a  grace- 
ful and  harmonious  movement  in  the  language  and  action. 
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To  justify,  in  some  measure,  my  judgment  of  this  writer,  I 
shall  here  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  two  tragedies  which  are 
unanimously  allowed  to  be  his  masterpieces — ^The  "  Jew  of  Malta" 
and  "  Edward  11/'*  Both  exhibit  his  best  qualities  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  attentive  eye  will  easily  discern 
in  them  all  his  faults.  The  leading  idea  in  the  "Jew  of  Malta,''  as 
it  is  set  forth  in  the  prologue,  is  a  perfect  Machiavellism — a  view 
of  life  which  makes  an  unqualified  selfishness  the  sole  principle  of 
human  conduct;  the  powerful  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and 
the  desire  of  happiness,  power,  and  riches,  is  exhibited  in  conflict 
with  the  whole  world ;  the  frame  of  human  nature  is  forcibly  rent 
asunder,  and  one  of  its  primary  elements,  degraded  into  a  mur- 
derous lust  of  revenge  seeking  to  vent  itself  on  the  whole  world, 
is  violently  divorced  from  all  the  other  instincts  and  faculties  of 
humanity.  Thus,  the  Jew,  the  principal  character  of  the  piece, 
appears  on  the  stage  (animated  by  a  passionate  selfishness),  and 
inflamed  with  boundless  rage  against  his  persecutors  and  all 
mankind,  and  enslaved  by  a  desire  of  vengeance,  to  which  he 
sacrifices  even  his  own  child,  and  involves  both  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty  in  the  same  destruction.  But  the  Governor  and  Selim 
Calymath,  Christians  and  Mahomcdaus,  exhibit  the  same  un- 
pitying  selfishness  and  disregard  of  others.  In  the  Jew,  however, 
it  is  carried  to  such  a  height  that  the  ruin  of  the  world,  or  of 
himself,  is  inevitable.  Nevertheless,  we  sec  not  why  or  how  he  has 
become  such  a  monster.  In  the  first  scene  Barabas  is  depicted 
merely  as  a  rich,  money-making  Jew,  proud  of  his  gold ;  while,  a 
few  scenes  further  on,  he  is  a  monster  of  \nndictiveness,  hatred, 
and  vice,  without  shame  or  pity,  and  devoid  of  the  commonest 
feelings  of  our  nature,  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  even  to  madness ;  and 
in  this  inwardly  brooding  passionateness  and  tliirst  for  slaughter 
he  perseveres  throughout  the  whole  piece.  Even  though  it  should 
be  thought  that  aU  the  atrocious  designs  wliich  follow  in  such 
rapid  succession,  and,  in  spite  of  their  enormity,  are  invariably 
successful,  spring  naturally  out  of  the  extraordinary  cunning  and 
ready  invention  of  the  Jew,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that,  on 
the  whole,  chance  plays  the  principal  part  in  them ;  and  a  chance^ 

*  TransUted  in  Bulow's  AUengl'ucher  Schaubuhne, 
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moreover,  which  appears  the  more  capricious,  as  all  these  enor- 
mities have  no  profound  end  in  view — no  ideal  result.  The  Jew 
dies  in  the  midst  of  his  crimes,  with  blasphemy  and  cursing  on 
his  lips.  But  not  even  on  any  of  the  other  personages  of  the 
piece  does  this  tissue  of  horlrors  produce  any  result ;  all  remains 
at  the  end  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Moreover,  the  scenes 
change  so  rapidly,  without  any  living  bond  of  connection ;  the 
action  proceeds  so  entirely  in  a  straight  line,  though  by  fits  and 
starts ;  the  characters  go  off  and  come  on  the  stage  with  so  little 
of  apparent  reason ;  and  such  a  crowd  of  subordinate  figures — the 
three  Jews,  for  instance,  the  Monks  and  Nuns,  the  mother  of  Don 
Mathias,  &c. — appear  and  vanish  so  quickly,  at  the  waving,  as  it 
were,  of  the  hand,  and  just  as  they  arc  wanted,  and  are  so  out- 
wardly, and  without  preparation,  foisted  into  the  action,  that  the 
drfects  of  the  composition  are  at  once  apparent. 

Far  more  perfect  is  "  Edward  11.''  It  is  an  historical  tragedy,  in 
the  style  of  the  day,  i.  e,  historical  in  the  subordinate  sense  of 
biographical;  for,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  personal  fortunes  of 
Edward  himself  are  matter  of  representation;  the  state  and 
people  play  no  part  in  common  with  him,  or,  at  most,  inci- 
dentally only.  Life  is  here  conceived  under  the  important  and 
fundamental  relation  which  subsists  between  the  individuahty  of 
the  man,  tiie  inward  bias  of  his  mind,  his  natural  instincts  and 
inclinations  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  outward  ob- 
jective position  assigned  to  him  by  birth  and  a  higher  providence. 
This  relation  is  destroyed  by  Edward's  character  and  behaviour, 
and  is  dissolved  into  contradictions;  by  these  means  he  pre- 
pares his  own  ruin,  and  thus  the  leading  idea  of  the  poem 
becomes,  in  a  genuinely  poetic  and  dramatic  manner,  at  the  same 
time  a  tragic  destiny.  It  is  not  that  Edward  has  his  favourites, 
but  he  makes  his  capriciously  chosen  favourites  his  ministers  of 
state  and  great  nobles,  that  all  is  given  up  to  them,  and  that  he 
mixes  up  his  individual  humours  with  his  dignity  as  King,  his  sub- 
jective inclinations  with  the  business  and  wants  of  the  state,  and 
is  unable  to  separate  the  monarch  and  the  man,  and  thereby 
chaotically  dissolves  the  relation  between  them ; — tliis  it  is  that 
constitutes  the  pernicious  weakness  of  his  otherwise  good  and 
amiable  disposition.     The  Queen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  driven, 
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through  the  perplexity  in  which  she  is  placed  as  a  Mother  and  a 
Queen,  to  infidelity  to  her  lord  and  husband,  and  into  the  arms  of 
Mortimer :  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  III.,  has  the 
sad  alternative  of  choosing  between  the  son's  affection  for  his 
father,  and  his  title  to  the  crown;  if  he  listens  to  the  one,  he 
must  sacrifice  the  other.  Lastly,  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom 
equally  misunderstand  their  position,  and  suffer  themselves  to 
be  seduced,  by  their  hatred  of  the  favourites,  into  perjury 
and  rebellion.  Accordingly,  all  alike  are  stricken  by  the  tragic 
Nemesis.  Thus  the  ground-idea  is  clearly  and  distinctly  mir- 
rored in  dll  the  principal  parts  of  the  whole;  and  this  per- 
vading identity  of  thought  constitutes  the  principal  merit  of  the 
piece,  which,  in  other  respects,  exhibits  all  Marlowe's  faults.  The 
scenes  are,  it  is  true,  better  disposed  than  in  the  "  Jew  of  Malta;'' 
nevertheless,  here,  also,  the  action  occasionally  stands  still,  and  has 
the  same  irregular  progress  and  advance;  the  long  first  act, 
especially,  is  deficient  in  movement,  and  contains  little  more  than 
the  King's  assurances  of  aflfection  for  Gavestone,  and  his  rage, 
complaints,  and  grief  at  the  treatment  of  his  favourite.  The  lyrical 
element,  too,  is  here  again  predominant  in  an  exuberant  expres- 
sion of  affection  and  passion,  which  are,  no  doubt,  for  the  most 
part,  felicitously  pourtrayed,  but  are  yet  carried  to  such  a  height  as 
to  become  tedious  and  wearisome.  It  is  only  from  this  side  that 
the  characters  are  completely  and  vigorously  delineated ;  all  the 
other  traits,  whether  of  mind  or  conduct,  are  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
thrown  out.  Consequently,  the  King's  excessive  tenderness  for 
Gavestone,  and  afterwards  for  the  Spencers  and  Baldock,  remains 
wholly  unaccounted  for,  and,  indeed,  inexplicable.  As  here  de- 
picted, these  personages  are  neither  amiable  nor  attractive,  and  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  they  ever  could  have  gained 
such  entire  possession  of  the  King's  mind.  Edward's  love  for 
them,  as  well  as  his  hatred  of  the  Queen,  and  the  beginning  of 
her  fondness  for  Mortimer,  seem  so  subjectively  capricious,  so 
perfectly  without  adequate  cause,  that  here  again  we  miss  the 
usual  reaction  which  the  outward  world  and  the  inward  subjec- 
tivity exercise  upon  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  punishment  of  the  King  are  so  external  and  purely 
physical,   and  withal  so  horrible,  that  again  the  tragic  borders 
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too  clofldy  upon  the  terrible.  Here,  too,  we  are  not  without  ;i 
number  of  indifferent  unmeaning  characters,  which  take  a  very 
subordinate'  and  uninfluential  part  in  the  action.  Lastly,  the 
diction  is,  no  doubt,  more  moderate,  better  sustained  throughout, 
and  not  so  broken,  as  in  the  ^'  Jew  of  Malta;"  but  still  we  meet 
with  occasional  excrescences,  far-fetched  similes,  and  over-wrought 
attempts  at  vigour  of  expression. 

It  is  in  this  organic  contrariety  in  which  Greene  a|id  Marlowe 
stand  to  each  other — the  one  representing  and  especially  culti- 
vating the  epical,  the  other  the  lyrical  elements  of  the  dramatic 
form  of  art,  that  I  am  disposed  to  place  the  high  importance  of 
the  two  for  the  history  of  Shakspeare  and  the  English  drama. 
It  is,  moreover,  their  especial  merit,  that,  gifted  with  a  polite  and 
learned  education,  they  successfully  laboured  to  free  the  national 
theatre  from  the  rudeness  and  irregularities  with  which  it  was  still 
encumbered  by  a  great  class  of  poets  who  wrote  only  to  gratify 
the  popular  taste.  However  content  we  might  be  to  be  well  rid 
of  certain  laboured  similes  from  ancient  history  and  mythology, 
and  certain  Latin  phrases,  &c. — nevertheless,  their  polished  lan- 
guage, and  the  refined  habits,  which  they  knew  how  to  exliibit  in 
the  most  lively  manner,  contributed,  in  no  slight  d^ee,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  public  taste. 

At  the  same  time,  we  see  how  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
difScult,  it  was  for  Shakspeare  to  improve  stiU  further  upon  these 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  The  materials  were  at  hand, 
ready  cut  and  polished ;  the  foundation  had  been  laid ;  all  that  was 
wanting  was  artistic  skill  to  combine  organically  what  as  yet  lay 
isolated  and  separate,  or  at  most  mixed  together,  without  order 
or  coherence.  This,  however,  required  the  practised  hand  of 
a  great  architect.  In  other  words,  Shakspeare's  vocation  was  to 
fuse  together  the  dramatic  styles  of  Marlowe  and  Greene,  in  such 
a  manneras  to  preserve  their  merits  without  their  defects,  and  thereby 
to  produce  a  new  and  superior  style,  which,  as  the  very  notion  of 
the  drama  demanded,  might  comprise,  in  one  perfect  organic  unity, 
the  epic  and  the  lyric  forms  of  art.  This,  indeed,  could  not  be 
accomplished,  but  by  giving,  at  the  same  time,  greater  profundity 
to  the  ideal  subject  matter,  and  a  more  perfect  development  to  the 
poetic  form ;  none  but  a  poetic  genius,  capable  of  uniting  all  the 
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depth  of  a  Cliristian  view  of  the  world  with  a  perfect  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  form,  could  solve  this  problem.  How  Shakspeare 
arrived  at  the  position  which  he  subsequently  maintained  in  the 
history  of  art,  will  hereafter  be  shown  more  at  large :  here  we 
must  be  content  with  observing  that,  in  perfect  confonnity  with 
what  we  should  naturally  expect,  he  at  first  pursued  the  course 
on  which  Greene  and  Marlowe  had  preceded  him  by  a  few  steps. 
His  "  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,"  and  (if  the  piece  be  his)  "Ardenof 
Peversham,"  are  evidently  composed  in  Greene's  style,  while 
*^  Titus  Andronicus,"  and  still  more  the  older,  ^'  King  John," 
(the  greater  part  of  which  is  to  all  appearance  his,)  approximate  to 
that  of  Marlowe.  Tliat  he  should  surpass  both  in  their  respective 
manners  was  but  to  be  expected,  and  was,  indeed,  necessary, 
if  he  was  eventually  to  rise  above  them.  In  liis  "  Henry  VI." 
he  becomes  more  original  and  independent;  and  already,  io 
"  Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  we  discern  Shakspeare  complete  and  per- 
fect in  all  his  supereminent  greatness  of  genius.  Tlie  pointing 
out  in  detail  the  affinity  and  the  difference  of  these  two  dramas 
from  Greene's  and  Marlowe's  pieces,  I  must  reserve  for  my  criti- 
cisms on  his  respective  dramas. 

If  now,  in  conclusion,  it  is  asked,  how  mucli  Shakspeare  owed 
to  his  predecessors  and  contempora-ries,  our  answer  can  only  be 
indirect  and  qualified :  in  a  strict  and  narrow  sense,  he  could  only 
learn  as  much  as  admits  of  being  learned  in  any  art — the  techni- 
cal part  of  it;  an  acquaintance,  viz.  with  the  stage  and  theatrical 
practice — i.  e,  the  arrangement  of  a  piece  in  such  a  form  as  admits 
of  its  being  easily  and  conveniently  represented,  and  ensures  its 
due  effect.  The  latter,  however,  depends  cliiefly  on  this  point, 
that  the  drama  itself  is  drastic ;  i.  e,  unfolds  a  hving,  rapid,  and 
visible  action ;  in  which,  consequently,  there  is  something  really 
accomplished  on  the  stage,  and  wherein  the  characters  do  not 
merely,  as  it  is  proverbially  expressed,  speak  like  a  book,  re- 
flecting, moralising,  and  heaping  sentiment  on  sentiment,  and 
thought  upon  thought,  but,  like  real  men  in  real  life,  talk  while 
they  act,  and  act  while  they  talk.  At  this  date  a  play  was,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  composed  so  exclusively  for  the  stage,  that 
even  in  the  splendour  of  Shakspeare's  career  the  publication  of 
the  works  of  a  dramatic  poet  as  literary  articles  wafi  looked  upon 
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by  many  as  ridiculous.  It  will,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise,  if 
the  older  English  poets  are  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  their 
practical  knowledge  of  the  theatre  and  stage:  even  Marlowe's 
pieces,  notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of  the  lyric  clement, 
still  possess  much  of  real  action.  IIow  skilful  Sliakspcare  was 
in  this  respect,  how  far  he  surjiassed  his  own  teachers  lierein, 
every  one  knows  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  one  of  his 
pieces  represented  with  inteUigence  and  propriety;  whereas,  in 
tliis  our  paper  age,  our  best  poets  too  often  write  for  tlic  reading 
rather  than  the  play-going  public.  Shakspeare's  dramas  are, 
without  exception,  as  rich  in  intrinsic  poetic  energy  as  in  ex- 
trinsic scenic  action.  In  this  respect  Shakspcare  was  unques- 
tionably greatly  indebted  to  his  predecessors,  and  to  the  artistic 
progress  of  Ids  age. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asked,  what  he  could  have  learnt  from 
them  as  regards  the  ideal  contents  and  artistic  beauty  of  form,  in 
thin  sense  of  the  word  we  answer — httle;  and  yet,  again — much. 
Little,  inasmuch  as,  being  a  real  poetical  genius,  he  was  truly 
original:  much,  because  even  genius,  so  far  as  it  is  hiunan,  cannot 
exist  without  certain  conditions,  but  requires  a  fertile  soil  in  which 
to  root  itself,  and  air,  warmth,  rain,  and  sunsliiue,  for  its  growth 
and  nourislunent.  It  is  not  more  false  to  maintain  an  absolute  moral 
liberty,  than  to  assert  an  dhsiidjd poetic  freedom  and  creative  power 
of  man.  To  assert  the  former,  would  be  to  dissolve  the  moral 
liberty  into  mere  subjective  caprice,  wliile  the  latter  would  reduce 
the  artistic  activity  into  an  empty,  untrue,  and  monstrous  play  of 
fancy.  The  old  prejudice,  which  would  look  upon  Shakspeare  as 
a  solitary  point  of  light  and  splendour  in  a  wide  waste  of  dark- 
ness, has,  I  hope,  been  removed  in  some  degree  by  the  preceding 
sketch,  however  hastily  executed.  The  better  acquainted  we  be- 
come with  the  immediate  forerunners  of  Shakspeare,  the  more 
convinced  we  shall  feel  that  he  was  but  a  single  member  in  the 
organical  development  of  a  great  whole — that  he  did  but  complete 
what  had  been  already  begun  by  others ;  that  he  was,  in  short, 
but  the  master-spirit  amid  a  band  of  worthy  associates. 

In  truth,  even  on  this  account  Shakspeare  is  not  merely  a  point, 
but  even  the  culminating  and  central  point  in  tliat  sphere  and 
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circle  of  artistic  development  into  which  he  entered.  The  cir- 
cumference determines,  it  is  true,  the  centre,  but  is  yet  itself  in  a 
greater  degree  dependent  on  the  centre.  How  powerfcdly,  accord- 
ingly, Shakspeare  influenced  the  artistic  development  of  his  age — 
how  he  reflected  on  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  much 
more  light  than  was  thrown  from  them  upon  himself^ — will  be  shown 
in  the  following  sections. 


11. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SHAKSPEAEE. 

The  age  which  could  give  birth  to  such  a  geuius  as  Shakspeare, 
must  even  have  possessed  the  virtues  and  powers  requisite  for  the 
production  and  maturity  of  so  rare  a  fruit.  For  every  man,  and 
every  one  especially  who  figures  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  is  in 
the  main  the  creation  of  the  spirit  of  universal  history,  and  his 
birth  maybe  looked  upon  as  necessary, in  the  same  way  that  every 
great  invention  is  not  simply  the  arbitrary  or  accidental  achieve- 
ment of  the  inventor,  but  the  inevitable  result  of  a  want  of  the 
age,  which  required  to  be  satisfied.  Thus  the  Magnet,  Gun- 
powder, and  the  art  of  Printing,  were  discovered  as  soon  as  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  required  them.  The  twelve  decades 
from  1480  to  1600,  form  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  eeras  in 
the  liistory  of  humanity.  The  pre-eminently  important  invention 
of  printing  (1440),  had  preceded  them,  as  destined  to  afibrd  the 
external  means  and  lever  for  the  grand  revolution  of  the  wheel  of 
time.  As  Columbus  discovered  a  new  terrestrial  world,  so  Luther's 
reformation  laid  open  a  new  mental  one.  The  arts  and  science  of 
antiquity,  also,  now  awoke  out  of  their  long  letliargy,  and  arose  in 
fresh  strength  and  vigour  of  hfe.  It  was  now,  likewise,  that  mo- 
dem and  peculiarly  Christian  art  celebrated  its  grandest  trimnphs ; 
this,  too,  was  the  age  of  those  great  and  stiU  unequalled  masters 
in  painting — Leonardi  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian, 
Correggio,  and  Durer,  and  of  those  immortal  and  unrivalled 
composers  of  sacred  music — a  Palestrina,  a  Giovanni  Gabricli, 
an  Orlando  Tasso,  and  others,  and  lastly  it  was  the  cradle  of  the 
most  fiamous  of  modem  poets,  —  Tasso,  Cervantes,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Calderon,  and,  above  all,  of  Shakspeare.  We  may  venture 
to  assert,  that  the  birth  and  productions  of  all  these  great  spirits 
were  necessary;   first,  because  the  creative  energy  of  the  age  must 
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reveal  itself  in  art  also,  and  because  the  great  ideas  of  the  past 
and  present  required  a  worthy  form  for  their  manifestation; 
and  secondly,  because  it  was  indispensable  that  a  dam  should  be 
raised  against  the  influence  of  the  reviving  arts  and  literature  of 
antiquity,  in  order  that  the  inundating  flood  of  an  undue  and 
overrating  imitation  should  not  swamp  the  infancy  of  Cliristian 
art,  or  bear  it  down  to  its  own  low  and  inferior  level.  In  the 
masterly  creations  of  a  Shakspeare,  and  a  Calderon,  and  others, 
which  sprung  up  originally  out  of  the  soil  of  a  true  Christian 
culture,  the  spirit  of  romantic  or  Christian  art,  even  though, 
as  subsequently  has  really  happened,  it  should  momentarily  be 
overborne  by  the  imitation  of  classical  antiquity,  would  ever  and 
anon  revive,  and  after  a  brief  subjugation  to  the  ancient  models, 
spring  up  again  in  fresh  vigour  and  beauty. 

Among  all  the  states  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Eng- 
land stood  pre-eminent  in  greatness  and  importance.  While  the 
poUtical  influence  of  other  nations  had  at  the  close  of  this  period 
more  or  less  declined,  the  \agorous  and  successful  poUcy  of  Eliza- 
beth had  infused  new  life  and  energy  into  the  English  people. 
The  continual  wars  with  France,  and  the  long  civil  dissensions  of 
the  Roses,  had  broken  the  feudal  powers  of  the  Barons,  and  esta- 
bUshed  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  thereby  given  a  new 
shape  to  the  political  relation  of  government  and  people.  The 
accession  of  Henry  YIII.  to  the  cause  of  the  Eeformation  occa- 
sioned a  mighty  movement  in  religious  and  ecclesiastical  life. 
The  participation  in  this  movement  at  first  degenerated,  no  doubt, 
but  too  often,  into  partisansliip  and  vindictive  persecution;  never- 
theless, the  sound  and  vigorous  seed,  once  sown,  however  its  growth 
might  for  a  time  be  retarded,  could  never  be  destroyed,  and  it 
eventually  produced  the  fairest  flowers  and  fruits.  Thus  the  per- 
secutions of  Mary  did  but  stimulate  the  Reformers  to  greater 
exertions,  and  strengthened,  rather  than  weakened,  their  cause; 
while,  under  the  fostering  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  again  raised  its 
head,  and  put  down  all  opposition.  The  English  Episcopal  Church 
furnished  from  the  first  a  happy  mean  between  the  extremes  of 
Romanism  and  Puritanism.  W' hile  the  former  wished  to  abide  by 
whatever  was  old,  and  the  Puritans  longed  for  novelty  in  all  tilings, 
and  \vith  a  blind  fanaticism  desiring  on  the  one  hand  to  separate 
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the  Church  and  State^  and  on  the  other  to  destroy  all  liberty 
in  customs,  science,  and  art, — ^the  Episcopal  Church  adopted  all 
necessary  changes,  but  at  the  same  time  retained  the  ancient 
wherever  it  was  practicable. 

The  mingled  rigour  and  mildness  of  Elizabeth  and  Burleigh* — 
employed  ahnost  invariably  with  the  greatest  judgment  and  pro- 
priety— held  the  extreme  parties  in  control  without  impeding 
the  new  course  of  things.  The  successful  wars  of  this  reign  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  in  defence  of  the  reformed  faith, 
the  conquests  in  the  West  Indies,  new  discoveries  in  remote 
quarters  of  the  globe,  the  firmer  establishment  of  the  English 
dominion  in  Ireland,  the  acquisition  of  a  lasting  political  influ- 
ence in  Scotland,  and  especially  the  great  victory  over  Spain, 
were  events  which  contributed  to  stimulate  the  energies  of  the 
people,  to  direct  its  views  to  greater  enterprises,  and  to  awaken 
and  confirm  a  consciousness  of  its  political  importance.  Above 
all,  the  defeat  of  Philip's  invincible  Armada  tended  to  elevate  the 
national  sense  of  self-respect  and  patriotism  to  the  height  of  poetical 
enthusiasm.  By  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  English,  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  in  seven  days  reduced  to  such  straits  that  it  was  glad  to 
shelter  itself  in  the  harbour  of  Calais.  But  even  here  the  fire- 
ships  of  the  English,  want  of  provisions,  anxiety  and  insubordina- 
tion, left  the  Spanish  no  rest,  and  reduced  them  to  such  a  pitch  of 
despair,  that  Medina  Sidonia  determined  on  retreat.  Lastly,  the 
hand  of  flod  gave  the  finishing  stroke  :  on  their  homeward  voyage 
fearful  tempests  scattered  them  on  the  Irish  coast,  and  destroyed 
the  greater  number  of  their  sliips.  ''  Throughout  the  kingdom  a 
general  thanksgiving  was  offered  up,  and  on  the  20th  November, 
1588,  Elizabeth,  amidst  incredible  rejoicings,  set  out  on  her 
triumphant  progress  to  London.  The  portraits  of  the  British 
admirals  were  carried  before  her,  and  the  trophies  of  Victory  were 
hung  up  at  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Queen's  address,  and  the  distribu- 
tion  of  the  rewards  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  were  followed  by  a 
solemn  servicet  in  the  church."     Tliis  event,  as  Tieck  justly  ob- 

*  Raumer's  Getch,  Earopa's  seit  dem  Ende.  d.  15.  Jahrb.  ii.  530.  Lingard's 
Hist,  of  England,  vm.  300. 
t  Raumer,  ibid.  p.  588. 
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serves^  must  have  been  eminently  influential  even  in  the  history 
of  art^  and  have  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  devdope  that 
high  and  lofty  spirit  which  the  dramatic  poetry  of  England 
subsequently  maintained.* 

Throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  especially  among  the 
middle  classes,  wealth  and  prosperity  had  been  spread  by  successful 
industry  and  extensive  commerce.  From  the  Count  de  Bouillon's 
report  on  his  embassy  to  England,  in  1596,  we  learn  that  the 
lower  classes  were  comparatively  wealthy,  and  Uved  well,  but  tem- 
perately ;  that  the  towns  were  rapidly  growing  in  trade  and  riches : 
while  in  1607,  the  Venetian,  Molino,  in  his  report  on  England, 
declares  London  to  be  the  greatest  city  of  Europe,  as  well  for  its 
extent  as  for  the  condition  and  number  of  its  inhabitants  (more 
than  300,000,  and  these  for  the  most  part  citizens,  since  the 
nobles  generally  resided  on  their  estates),  being  full  of  merchants 
and  warehouses  of  every  kind  of  merchandize,  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  and  having  many  beautiful  buildings  and  exquisite 
churches.t  The  nobles,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  according  to 
Bouillon,  heavily  in  debt;  so  that  not  unfrequently the  merchants 
gained  possession  of  the  seats  of  the  nobility,  and  noble  maidens 
were  wedded  to  husbands  of  inferior  rank  but  greater  opulence. 
The  cause  of  this  embarrassment  of  the  higher  classes  lay,  not 
exclusively,  as  BouiUon  maintains  (see  Drake,  ii.  92,  &c.  138, 
&c.)  in  a  lavish  expenditure  on  dress  and  retinue,  in  the  latter  of 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  frequently  found  a  company 
of  actors,  and,  ahnost  invariably,  a  jester,  or  domestic  fool, 
(Drake,  ii.  140),  but  rather  in  the  magnificent  fStes  and  pageants 
which  were  now  the  fashion.  Elizabeth  herself,  however  econo- 
mical, not  to  say  mean,  in  other  matters,  indulged  herself  in  a 
most  lavish  expenditure  for  dress  and  spectacles,  while,  by  her 
visits  to  the  seats  of  the  principal  nobles  and  to  the  provincial 
towns,  she  involved  thein  in  similar  extravagance.:^  On  these 
occasions,  tournaments,  ihagnificent  pageants,  masques  and  dances, 
alternated  with  serious  instructive  speeches  or  dialogues,  and 
it  was  rarely  indeed  that  plays — ^Tragedies  and  Comedies — ^were 

*  See  the  beautiful  passage  in  his  ''  DichterlebeD/'  1.  89. 

t  Raumer,  BeitrSge,  i.  606»  624. 

i  Raumer,  Gesch.  Eur.  ii.  618.     Lingard,  ibid.  415—418.     Drake,  ii.  90. 
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omitted.*^  The  following  is  the  description  by  an  eye-witness  of 
such  a  fete^  given  by  Elizabeth  at  her  palace  of  Hampton  Court, 
in  the  spring  of  1581  ^'Tlie  central  point  of  attraction  was  a 
splendid  tournament.  Scaffolding  was  erected  on  both  the  sides 
and  ends  of  a  square,  for  an  extraordinary  concourse  of  spectators. 
First  appeared  forty  lords  and  gentlemen  in  magnificent  dresses 
covered  with  precious  stones,  and  riding  on  Spanish  or  Italian 
horses  richly  caparisoned;  next  followed  eight  heralds  bearing 
the  ensign  of  England,  and  four  trumpeters  in  red  and  yellow 
velvet.  After  these  came  four  marshals  and  judges  of  the  Lists, 
accompanied  by  many  noble  personages.  Next  followed  four  bands 
of  combatants ;  first,  the  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  &c. 
After  riding  round  the  ring,  with  their  lances  in  rest  and  their 
visors  down,  they  drew  up  in  a  line  before  the  Queen.  Hereupon 
an  ancient  tower  was  rolled  forward,  on  which  was  erected  a  triple 
chandelier  with  flambeaus.  Out  of  a  door  in  the  tower  a  lai^ 
serpent  wound  itself,  and  tried  to  ascend  a  tree  richly  laden  with 
fruit,  which  stood  close  by.  Behind  the  tower  were  six  eagles 
skilfully  contrived,  in  the  bodies  of  which  musicians  and  trum- 
peters were  concealed.  In  the  next  place  two  horses  appeared, 
without  saddles,  and  gilded  all  over,  and  on  each  sat  a  little  boy 
with  golden  locks,  and  clothed  in  flowing  robes  of  silver  tissue. 
Then  came  a  triumphal  car,  which  apparently  moved  backwards, 
on  which  sat  the  three  Sisters  of  Fate,  dragging  after  them,  by  a 
golden  chain,  a  noble  knight  as  prisoner:''  &c.  &c.  On  the 
following  day,  when  the  sword-fight  took  place,  there  was  no 
want  of  similar  ingenious  and  fancifiil  devices.t 

The  tone  of  morals  in  this  age  was  not,  in  truth,  the  most 
severe.  The  relation  of  the  sexes  was  light  and  loose,  and  bore 
rather  an  impress  of  the  sensual  and  fantastic  gallantry  of  chivaby, 
than  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  Christiamty.  Intrigue 
and  gallant  adventures  were  looked  upon  as  indispensable  to  ti\e 
finished  gentleman.  Elizabeth  herself,  though  in  all  probability 
really  pure  and  spotless,  set  an  evil  example  by  her  light  and 


*  Ranmer,  Gesch.  Ear.  after  Johnston,  252.    Aikin,  ii,  307.     08bom,Mem. 
of  Eli2.  380. 
t  Raumer,  Briefe  aus  Paria,  U.  500,  504. 
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inconsiderate  way,  both  of  talking  and  behaving,  which  evinced 
pretty  strongly  the  natural  bias  of  her  inclinations.  To  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  for  instance,  she  assigned  a  chamber  in  the  palace 
close  to  her  own.  Henneage,  Hatton,  Ealcigh,  Oxford,  Blount, 
Anjou,  were  generally  looked  upon  as  her  admitted  suitors ;  of 
her  fondness  for  Essex  she  latterly  made  no  disguise,  after  she 
had  had  him  executed  for  treason ;  and  at  a  very  advanced  age  she 
conferred  extraordinary  favours  on  an  Earl  of  Clancarty,  for  no 
other  reason  than  his  great  personal  beauty.*  Without  a  lover 
of  tliis  kind,  who  was  half  the  servant  of  her  Majesty,  half  the 
suitor  to  her  beauty,  she  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  live.  To 
gratify  this  weakness  of  her  heart,  or  her  known  vanity,  her  cour- 
tiers, and  all  who  approached  her,  vied  with  each  other  in  gallantry 
and  flattery.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  whole  court  should 
imitate  the  example  set  them  by  the  Queen,  and  it  is  therefore 
nothing  singular  if  strict  moralists,  like  Eaunt  and  Harrington, 
called  it  a  place  "  where  every  enormity  prevailed,  where  there  was 
little  godliness  or  practice  of  religion ;  where  in  general  the  most 
licentious  habits  and  evil  conversation  were  to  be  met  with,  and 
where  there  was  no  love  but  that  of  the  wanton  god  Asmodeno.'^t 
That  the  whole  nation  should  have  followed  in  some  degree  the 
example  of  the  court,  is  at  once  to  be  supposed ;  Molino  expressly 
charges  the  English  people  with  intemperance  and  gluttony.  The 
vice  of  drunkenness  especially  seems  to  have  been  very  general 
(Drake,  ii.  124.  128.)  However  morally  wrong  all  this  undoubt- 
edly was,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  undeniable,  that  this  general  self- 
indulgence  and  luxury,  and  no  less  this  freedom  of  manners,  were 
well  calculated,  in  ayoutliful,  vigorous,  and  masculine  age,  to  invest 
all  things  with  a  halo  of  poetical,  fantastic,  and  sensuous  imagery. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  extreme 
license  of  the  court  had  its  antidote  in  the  gloomy  severity  of  the 
Puritans;  and  as  all  violent  extremes  quickly  find  their  adjustment, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  middle  classes  at  least  were  sound 
at  heart,  and  formed  a  right  mean  between  the  frivolity  of  the 
court  and  the  Pharisaism  of  the  Puritans. 


*  Lingard,  ibid.  419.     Raamer,  Beitrage,  610,  614. 

t  Birch,  i.  39.  25.     NugK  Antiqiue,  166.     Lingard,  ibid. 
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To  what  height  of  excellence  art  generally,  or  at  all  events 
poetry,  rose  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  has  been  already  shown  in  the 
preceding  section.  The  great  number  of  compositions  in  every 
branch  of  poetry,  which  about  the  time  of  Shakspeare  appeared 
contemporaneously  with  the  no  less  numerous  dramas,  is  really 
astonishing,  and*  we  cannot  but  concur  with  the  laborious 
Drake,  (i.  601),  who  enumerates  them  all,  in  regarding  the  fifty- 
two  years  from  1564 — 1616,  as  the  most  prolific  period  of  English 
poetical  literature.  Although  Elizabeth  did  not  spend  very  large 
sums  in  patronizing  it,  still  (what  was  far  better,)  she  possessed  a 
pure  and  cultivated  taste,  and  a  genuine  love  of  music  and  poetry. 
She  played  extremely  well  on  the  clavier,  sung  to  the  guitar,  made 
translations  from  Horace  and  other  classical  authors,  and  tried  her 
own  powers  of  composition  in  some  lyrical  pieces,  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  merit  of  ^  certain  gracefulness  and  poetical 
tum.^  In  all  these  accomplishments  the  nobles  and  courtiers 
were  her  rivals.  Science  also  was  held  in  high  estima^on,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  practical,  rather  than  the  speculative  cha* 
.racter  of  the  age,  permitted.  With  the  Reformation,  a  new  dawn 
had  broken  upon  science.  "  Whoever  has  the  means,"  the  Floren- 
tine Petruccio  Ubaldini  writes  of  England,  even  in  the  year  1551, 
"  has  his  sons  and  daughters  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  for 
since  the  storm  of  heresy  first  burst  over  this  land  it  has  been 
held  to  be  necessary  for  every  one  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  tongues.  Even  the  poor,  who  are  unable  to  give  their 
children  a  scientific  education,  are  still  anxious  that  they  should 
not  appear  ignorant,  or  altogether  devoid  of  the  refinement  of  the 
world,''t  &c.  &c. 

The  single  name  of  Bacon,  of  Verulam,  who  justly  stands  at  the 
head  of  modem  science  and  philosophy,  will  prove  more  than  a 
long  catalogue  of  high-sounding  and  learned  title-pages.  He  is  the 
representative  of  that  free  scientific  inquiry  which  from  the  time 
of  the  Beformation  extended  itself  to  every  province  of  intellectual 
life — the  b^inning  of  a  new  period  of  enlightenment,  in  which 

*  Ramner,  Gesch.  ii.  616.  Lingard,  viii.  417.  See  further,  Camden,  736. 
Keralio,  t.  464.  Andrews,  i.  107,  204.  Lodge,  ii.  41 ;  in.  148.  Sydney,  pap. 
i.  375,  385,  u.  262. 

t  Raamer,  Briefe  am  Fkris,  ii.  70. 
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the  human  mind  sought  from  out  of  the  depths  of  reflection  to 
establish  fundamentally^  and  to  give  a  new  shape  to^  the  eternal 
laws  of  religion  and  morality,  art,  and  science,  and  looked  to  find 
the  immutable  principles  of  truth  in  the  profundity  of  its  own  con- 
sciousness.    Even  though  tho^e  who  laboured  with,  and  in  the 
spirit  of.  Bacon,  were  as  yet  few,  yet  a  new  and  irresistibly  power- 
ful principle  of  life  was  introduced  into  every  branch  of  science, 
and  especially  into  theology.      The  controversies   between   the 
Romanists  and  the  Protestants,  between  the  High  Church  party 
and  the  Puritans,  embraced  every  topic  of  divinity,  and  was  fought 
out  with  the  sword  of  religious  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  with  the  knife 
of  critical  acumen ;  and  not  only  on  the  proper  domain  of  faith,  but 
on  that  also  of  philosophy  and  science.     Stimulated  by  Bacon's 
example,  Edward  Herbert,  Lord  Cherbury  (bom  1581,  died  1648) 
sought  to  determine  the  notion  and  nature  of  truth,  both  religious 
and  moral ;  and' John  Barclay,  in  his ''  Icon  Animorum,''  (London, 
1614),  attempted  to  develope  a  science  of  psychology ;  and  in  his 
"Argenis,"  (Paris,  1621),  the  art  of  government  and  policy  in 
the  spirit  of  the  new  scientific  principle.     William  Gilbert  (died 
1603)  comprised  the  whole  doctrine  of  physics  in  a  new  sjrstem, 
resting   on  the  principle  of  magnetical  attraction;  while  John 
Napier  (d.  1618)  and  Thomas  Harriot  (d.  1621)  greatly  advanced 
mathematical  science,  the  one  by  the  invention  of  logarithms,  the 
other  by  the  completion  of  algebra.  Opposite  to  these  clear  thinkers 
stood  Pobert  Fluddthe  mystic  (b.  1754,  d.  1635),  with  his  exten- 
sive learning  and  profound  theosophic  intuitions,  with  Kenelm 
Digby,  and  others.     But  the  study  of  antiquity,  in  particular,  was 
cultivated  with  new  and  hitherto  unparalleled  zeal,  (Drake,  i.  448). 
By  this,  and  the  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing  literary  and  mer- 
cantile intercourse  with  different  nations,  a  certain  halo  of  learned 
polish  and  refinement  was  diffused  over  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Here,  also,  Elizabeth  led  the  way,  by  her  own  example.  She 
spoke  three  foreign  languages  —  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian; 
she  read  much,  and  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  actual 
state  and  circumstances  of  her  own  and  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms, but  (to  quote  the  words  of  Bouillon)  also  knew  something 
of  history  and  science.*  That,  although  she  may  have  been 
*  Raamer,  ibid.      Beitr.,  i.  687.     Lingard,  ibid. 
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superior  to  most  others^  she  yet  did  not  stand  quite  alone  in  the 
possession  of  these  learned  accomplishments^  admits  not  of  doubt- 
How  widely,  for  instance,  a  knowledge,  generally  indeed  superficial, 
of  classical  antiquity,  and  particularly  of  its  poetry  and  mythology, 
was  diffused  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  is  sufficiently 
established  by  the  following  well-authenticated  particulars: — 
Elizabeth  herself  spoke  not  only  Latin,  but  likewise  Greek ;  her 
preceptor,  Rc^r  Ascham,  boasts  of  her  great  progress  in  these 
difficult  languages,  and  affirms  that,  during  her  long  residence  at 
Windsor,  she  read  more  Greek  in  one  day  than  a  Canon  of  the 
Chapel  Boyal  would  Latin  in  a  week — ^nay  more,  in  her  65th  year, 
she  amused  herself  by  translating  Plutarch^s  Treatise  on  Curiosity  * 
Her  successor,  James  L,  shared  her  predilection  for  books  and 
Uterary  occupations ;  whatever  may  have  been  his  other  faults  and 
weaknesses,  he  undoubtedly  possessed  a  highly-cultivated  mind, 
and  could  justly  lay  claim  to  great  theological  learning  (Drake, 
L  434;  Beaumont,  in  Baumer's  Briefe,  ii.  ^45.  &c.),  and  was 
iqpparently  not  without  a  taste  for  the  arts.  Li  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare,  allusions,  quotations,  and  illustrations  from  ancient  authors, 
ran  through  the  whole  conversation  and  amusements  of  society 
*  as  may  be  seen  in  the  dramas  of  lolly,  Pede,  Greene,  Marlowe, 
and  others ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  nobility,  and  all  who  pre- 
tended to  a  good  education,  were  carefully  instructed  in  Greek  and 
Latin.t  Moreover,  the  ancient  myths  were  frequently,  on  festive 
occasions,  the  subjects  of  the  scenic  representation  at  Court.  A 
play  of  the  kind  is  still  recorded,  bearing  the  title  of  ''The 
Arraignment  of  Paris,''  in  wliich  the  boys  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
represented  the  judgment  of  Paris,  with  the  slight  change,  however, 
that  Elizabeth  herself  is  placed  among  the  Goddesses,  and  Paris  is 
arraigned  for  assigning  to  Yenus,  and  not  to  her,  the  apple  of 
beauty.  When  the  Queen  honoured  any  of  the  grandees  o 
her  kingdom  with  a  visit,  she  was  welcomed  at  the  threshold  by*" 
the  Penates,  received  by  Mercury,  and  by  him  conducted  to  her 
chamber.  Li  the  pleasure-gromids,  the  lakes  were  ornamented  with 
Tritons  and  Nereids ;  and  WoodNymphs  (Pages  disguised)  animated 
the  thickets,  while  servants,  in  the  garb  of  SatjTS,  leaped  abgut, 

*  Ranmer,  Geach.  ibid.  f  Warton*s  History  of  EngUih  Poetry,  Sii.  90. 
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to  perform  her  Majest/s  commands:*  when,  in  the  morning, 
the  Queen  left  her  chamber,  which  was  hung  with  tapestried 
devices  from  the  iEneid,  she  was  received  by  Diana,  who  led  the 
Virgin  Queen  to  hunt  in  her  own  preserves,  where  no  Actseon  was 
likely  to  offend  her  modesty,  &c.  Similar  pageants  were  exhibited 
by  the  several  towns  which  Elizabeth  visited  or  passed  through  in 
her  progresses.  In  Norwich,  for  instance,  she  was  welcomed  by  a 
troop  of  deities  who,  in  order  to  do  her  homage,  had  descended 
from  Olympus,  with  Cupid  at  their  head,  who  presented  to  her  a 
golden  arrow,  the  sharpest  in  his  quiver,  which,  if  only  it  were 
shot  by  her  irresistible  beauty,  would  pierce  through  a  heart  of 
diamond.  Even  the  confectioners  and  pastry-cooks  were  acquainted 
with  Ovid  and  Virgil,  and  the  festive  table  glittered  with  sugar- 
work,  representing  some  significant  metamorphoses,  and  the 
national  plumb-cake  was  frequently  ornamented  with  a  relief,  in 
sugar,  representing  the  siege  of  Troy.  (Warton,  iii.  492.) 
Accordingly,  no  surprise  is  felt,  if,  even  in  the  middle  ranks,  and 
among  the  citizens,  we  find  both  men  and  women  acquainted  with 
classical  phrases  and  mythological  names,  which,  if  not  learned 
directly  from  translations,  may  have  been  caught  up  from  the  con- 
versation of  the  higher  classes.  It  is,  therefore,  no  offence  against 
propriety  in  Shakspeare,  as  it  would,  perhaps,  be  in  a  writer 
of  the  present  day,  if,  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,^'  he 
makes  Mistress  Page — a  dame  not  over  highly  educated — ^ridicule 
Falstaff ^s  declaration  of  love  with  a  mythological  simile.  But  even 
in  this  respect  we  have  reason  to  admire  his  fine  poetical  tact. 
He  soon  felt  that  such  far-fetched  images  and  allusions,  however 
consecrated  by  a  passing  humour  of  fashion,  must,  like  any  other 
tasteless  ornament,  if  frequently  employed,  produce  an  unfavour- 
able effect;  and,  accordingly,  in  his  tales,  and  unquestionably 
genuine  works,  the  use  of  them  is  comparatively  rare. 

Without  doubt,  both  society  and  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
nation  gained  something  both  in  beauty  of  form  and  grace  of  move- 
ment, from  this  wide-spread  familiarity  with  the  poetical  flowers  of 


*  4Sf  for  instance,  in  the  celebrated  festivities  at  Kenilworth,  Warton,  ibid. ; 
Drake,  L  39  ;  after  Gascoyne  :  Princelie  Pleasures  at  Kenilworth,  and  Laneham's 
Letter.    Both  were  present,  and  a  Mask  bj  Gascoyne  was  exhibited. 
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classical  antiquity.  And  while  this  benefit  undoubtedly  accrued 
from  it,  the  lofty,  original,  and  independent  vigour  of  imagination, 
which,  at  this  period  the  English  mind  undoubtedly  possessed, 
entirely  obviated  its  evil  tendency.  In  spite  of  the  fashionable 
bias,  the  true  English  genius  could  not  be  turned  aside  from  its 
proper  path.  This  attachment  to  the  ancient  learning  seemed 
confined  chiefly  to  sportive  allusions,  and  while  it  hicreased  tlic  in- 
tellectual and  j)oetical  treasures  of  life,  it  enlarged  the  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  exercised  wit  and  invention,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  penetrate  to  the  inmost  core  of  the  national  develop- 
ment of  mind.  For  all  that,  the  Englishman  continued  iji  the 
main  a  good  Christian  and  Protestant.  He  remained  true,  also, 
to  his  old  national  manners,  customs,  and  institutions,  and  till 
within  a  few  years  of  Shakspeare's  death,  the  national  drama 
maintained  itself  in  honour  and  repute,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
imitative  admiration  of  antiquity. 

In  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  fables  of  classical  an- 
tiquity in  the  minds  of  the  people,  were  the  profoundly  significant 
allusions  and  images  contained  in  the  ancient  tales  and  legends 
of  our  northern  forefathers.  The  world  of  spirits,  elves,  and  fairies, 
magic  and  witchcraft,  astrology  and  alchemy,  and  all  the  secret 
arts  and  sciences  of  the  middle  ages,  still  lived  in  the  popular 
behef,  feeding  and  filling  the  fancy  with  their  wonderful  and 
poetical  imagery.  ^The  people  stiU  loved  to  wliilc  away  the  tediimi  ol 
their  long  winter  evenings,  with  many  a  fearful  tale  and  wonderfuf 
story  of  magician  and  fairy,  giants  and  dwarfs,  spirits  and  sj)ectral 
appearances.  On  certain  days  of  the  year,  this  belief  in  prodi- 
gies and  visions,  omens  and  forebodings  of  e\'ery  kind,  gave  rise 
to  strange  superstitious  practices.  On  Midsummer  niglit  all 
magicians,  with  their  mim'stering  spirits  and  devils,  were  thought 
to  throng  the  air,  fiercely  battling  with  each  other ;  and  certain 
herbs,  gathered  at^  a  particular  hour  on  this  niglit,  were  b(Jieved 
to  possess  miraculous  virtues.  The  feast  of  Michaelmas,  again, 
served  to  revive  the  ancient  belief  in  good  and  evil  genii  prc^^id- 
ing  ove  the  fortunes  and  destiny  of  men,  (see  "Henry  IV.," 
part  ii..  Act  1,  Sc.  2;  Act  11.  Sc.  4.  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra,'' ii.  3..  "Macbeth.'')  To  St.  Mark's,  St.  Valentine's,  and 
All  iSaints'  and  other  days  also,  peculiar  influences  were  seviiruily 
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ascribed,  (Warton,  iii.,  49G.  J)rake,  i.,  316;  ii.  154,  302, 
474,  &c.)  Tliese  venerable  relics  of  mediajval  fancy,  which 
acijuired  fresh  life  and  consideration  under  the  superstitious  James, 
Shakspeare  has,  with  liis  usual  felicity  and  profound  skill,  made 
use  of  and  invested  with  poetic  dignity,  in  his  "  Hamlet'' 
and  "  Macbeth,''  in  "  The  Tempest,"  and  particularly  in  "  The 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Chivaby,  also,  although  no  longer  of  any  poUtical  or  mihtary 
importance,  and,  in  many  respects,  sadly  degenerated,  still  surv  ived 
in  its  old  principles  of  love  and  honour,  and  in  the  poetical 
forms  with  which  it  had  invested  the  customs  and  intercourse  of 
society.  Not  merely  on  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  the  visit 
of  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  to  James  I.,  but  almost  every 
year  were  tournaments  held,  and  combats  of  every  kind.*  Tlie 
fashion  of  dress,  too,  although  constantly  changing,  and  often 
tasteless  and  extravagant,  but  yet  always  splendid  and  fanciful, 
composed  of  silk  and  satin  of  the  brightest  colours,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  adorned  with  pearls  and  other  precious 
8tones,t  was,  nevertheless,  in  its  principle  features,  still  the 
pictorial  attire  of  the  middle  ages.  Tales  of  cliivalry,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  olden  ballads  and  legends,  were  great 
favourites  of  the  people.  Songs  and  Bomaunts  of  King  Arthur, 
of  Aymon  and  his  four  sons,  Charlemagne,  Hugh  of  Bordeaux, 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  the  Seven  Champions, 
the  Palmerin  d'Oliva,  Bevis  of  Hampton,  Sir  Eglamour,  Sir 
Fryamore,  Sir  Launfal,  Sir  Isenbrass,  Friar  Bous,  Howleglass, 
Gargantua,  Robin  Hood  (see  Drake,  i.  519),  as  well  as  the  epic 
poenus  of  Bocardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  cherished  and  kept  alive 
romantic  taste,  while  a  pliant  vein  of  variety  and  humour  was 
stimulated  by  the  merry  tales  of  Boccaccio,  Bandello,  and  other 
Spanish  and  Italian  noveUsts.  % 

*  Despatch  of  Coant  Beaumont,  the  French  Ambassador,  12th  Aug.  1606,  in 
Ranmer's  Briefe  aus  Paris,  ii.  271.  For  further  particulars,  consult  Drake  i. 
553,  555,  &c. 

t  See  Drake,  ii.  87—111. 

X  That  these  were  much  read  both  in  the  original  and  in  translations,  and  ge- 
nerally  known,  follows  from  the  many  dramatic  recasts  of  them.  Shakspeare 
has,  from  tliis  source,  two  tragedies  and  several  comedies.  Drake  i.  451, 
541,  &c. 
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In  the  same  free  license  of  poetic  humour  with  wliich  the 
whole  of  life  was  regarded^  the  forms  of  chivaby  were  mingled 
with  the  civic  customs  and  court  etiquette  of  a  later  age;  and 
the  credulous  feeling  and  fantastic  splendour  of  the  middle 
ages  were  united  with  modem  improvement  and  its  plain  practical 
common  sense.  Accordingly,  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  com- 
bining, in  like  manner,  the  mythical  personages  of  the  northern 
sagas  and  the  world  of  magic  with  the  Olympus  and  fabulous 
shapes  of  classical  antiquity.  As  in  Shakspeare,  Ariel  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  Grecian  sea  nymph,  and  Theseus  and  Hippolyta 
are  joined  in  the  same  piece  with  Oberon  and  Titania,  and  in 
*'  Macbeth'*  Hecate  presides  over  the  witches ;  so,  in  the  festival 
at  Kenilworth,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  mingled  in  the  train  of 
Neptune  with  the  other  deities  of  the  sea.  The  personages  in 
both  these  domains  of  thought  were,  in  the  belief  and  fancy  of  the 
people,  possessed  of  an  equal  degree  of  life  and  reaHty.  As  yet 
they  had  not  been  dissected  by  prosaic  reflection,  nor  sublimated 
into  mere  intellectual  notions.  As  primarily  they  owed  their 
origin  to  an  inmiediate  contemplation  of  nature,  and  to  the 
emotions  of  a  mind  sensitively  open  to  its  impressions,  so,  from  the 
same  causes,  they  still  maintained  a  living  presence  in  the  popular 
creed.  The  people  still  had  a  feehng  for  them,  and  allowed  its 
fancy  to  play  in  and  nith  such  notions,  though  more,  perhaps, 
in  lightsome  poetical  playfulness,  than  with  that  religious  earnest- 
ness of  feeling,  which  originally  gave  them  existence.  Tlie 
general  mental  culture  of  the  age  had  not,  however,  become, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  prosaic  philological  pedantry,  as  it  were,  an 
orthopsedic  stretch-bed,  reducing  whatever  it  touched  to  a  dull, 
tasteless  uniformity,  but  it  was  rather  a  beautiful  and  clastic! 
ornament  setting  off,  animating,  and  invigorating  the  mind,  with- 
out, however,  impelling  or  confining  the  freedom  of  its  flights. 

The  same  fantastic,  and  we  may  also  say  poetical  feeling,  which 
lexl  the  noble  and  wealthy  to  cmbellisli  their  festivities  with  the 
forms  of  classical  mythology  and  fiction,  influenced  thv  [)opular 
observance  of  their  old  national  festivities  and  holidays.  On 
New  Year's  Eve,  it  was  the  custom  for  youths  and  maidens  to 
change  dresses,  and  so  disguised,  to  go  through  the  villages  with 
dances  and  songs.     Twelfth  Night  was  celebrated  at  court,  mid  by 
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the  nobility,  with  the  exhibition  of  splendid  mai^ks  and  pageants, 
and  by  the  people,  with  pastimes  and  mununiugs  of  every  kind. 
Slurove  Tide  was,  however,  the  especial  season  of  theatrical  exhi- 
bition. On  this  day  every  town  and  hamlet,  high  and  low, 
noble  and  mean,  all  must  have  their  spectacle.  On  May-Day 
festive  processions,  Mith  bands  of  music,  were  to  be  seen  in  every 
village,  and  lofty  May-poles,  adorned  with  flags  and  banners, 
streamers  and  garlands,  were  erectal,  around  wliich  the  young 
of  both  sexes  danced  merrily.  Tlie  most  beautiful  and  virtuous 
maiden  was  chosen  Queen  of  the  May,  to  preside  over  the  festival, 
and  to  dance  with  the  fool,  a  piper,  and  four  or  five  Morris  dancers, 
bedecked  with  shells,  ribbons,  and  scarfs,  the  so-called  Morris-dance 
— an  imitation  of  the  Spanish  Morisco ;  or,  perhaps,  the  place  of 
these  games  was  taken  by  Bobin  Hood  and  his  maid  Marian,  as 
Queen,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  youths,  fantastically  disguised, 
to  represent  other  popular  and  favourite  characters,  celebrdted  in 
song  and  legend,  such  as  Friar  Tuck,  Little  John,  the  Dragon, 
the  Hobby  Horse,  and  such  like.  Matehes  at  crossbow  and 
dancing  usually  ended  the  day.  A  portion  of  these  festivities, 
particularly  the  much-loved  Morris-dances,  were  repeated  at  Whit- 
suntide, under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  of  Whitsun-Ale,  and 
united  with  dramatic  representations  (Wliitsun-plays).  The 
Monday  after  "Wliitsuii-week  was  the  festival  of  Sheep-shearing, 
and  was  kept  with  like  festinties.  At  the  Han^st  Home  all 
distinctions  of  master  and  man,  mistress  and  maid,  were  laid  aside 
— all  mixed  together  without  restraint ;  ever}'  one  did  and  said 
what  he  pleased.  In  the  ^linter,  again,  St.  Martin's,  and 
especially  Cliristmas-day,  were  celebrated  with  song  and  dance — 
with  games  of  all  kinds  and  mummings.  (Drake,  i.  124.  20S.) 
Each  season  of  the  year  had  bne  at  least  of  such  festivals.  Tlie 
anniversaries  even  of  the  consecration  of  churches,  tlie  yearly  fairs 
and  weddings,  were  not  allowed  to  pass  without  dances,  games, 
and  even  theatrical  representations.  (Drake,  i.  124.  20S.)  In 
the  intervals,  again,  between  holiday  and  festival,  there  was  still 
no  lack  of  amusement.  A  national  favourite  was  that  of  bear- 
baiting,  (mentioned  by  Shakspeare  in  the  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'')  for  which  the  Paris  Garden  in  London,  a  large  circular 
building,  was  expressly  buiU.     Cock-fighting,  too,  which  is  also 
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alluded  to  in  tlic  same  piece,  was  a  far  more  general  and  popular 
amusement  than  at  the  present  day.  Races,  hunting,  hawking, 
fishing,  and  atldetic  exercises  of  every  sort,  (Games  at  Cotswold, 
Drake,  i.  252),  and  espcciiJIy  shooHng  witli  the  long  and  cross- 
bow, were  continually  occurring,  and  eagerly  tlironged  with  spec- 
tators. Moreover,  troops  of  gypsie^*?,  boxers,  tumblers,  dimcers, 
and  minstrels  or  ballad  singers,  itinerated  through  the  laud,  and 
exhibited  their  arts  and  devices.  But  above  all  were  the  strolling 
players  welcome  alike  to  town  and  valagieJ^^'^v  cott^  add  the 
hall,  and  employed  in  various  ways,  0^t^9i^L'^^Sf}'^  a  custom  of 
which  Sliaksi)eare  has  availed  himself "W^-Bfamlef  and  the 
"  Taming  of  the  Shrew/^  Merry  Old  England  was  yet  in  its 
prime. 

In  short,  the  fantastic  and  poetic  spirit  of  the  middle  ages 
still  survived  in  a  time,  whicli  was,  nevertheless,  the  dawn  of  a 
mental  tendency  directly  opj)osed  to  it.  Shakspeare  stood,  in  fact, 
on  the  boundary  line  of  two  great  periods.  On  one  hand,  with 
the  last  warm  kisses  of  parting,  he  was  taking  leave  of  the 
stsitely  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  middle  ages,  with 
the  lofty  boldness  and  stern  energy  of  feudalism,  the  encroacliing 
power  and  splendour  of  the  Church — the  significant  and  imagi- 
native character  of  chivalry  and  the  monkish  institutions — the 
independence  and  isolation  of  the  burgher  classes,  laborious 
and  peaceful,  but  at  the  same  time  luxurious  and  powerful — and 
all  the  rich  treasures  of  a  highly  advanced  and  thoughtful  art, 
wliich  drew  its  inspiration  from  earth  and  heaven  alike.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  stood  to  welcome  him  the  future,  with  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  a  powerful,  almost  absolute  monarchy,  with 
the  intellectual  vigour  and  depth  of  the  refonned  religion,  and  the 
inspiration  of  a  re-animated  faith,  with  the  more  refined  and 
liberal  culture  of  a  gallant,  imperious,  and  courtly  nobility — with 
the  growing  importance  of  the  middle  classes,  and  their  incipient 
struggles  for  political  independence;  and,  above  all,  with  the 
wonders  of  science,  and  the  irresistible  energy  of  a  new  intellectual 
tendency,  with  its  searching  spirit  of  pliilosophical  inquiry.  One 
foot  was  on  the  domain  of  a  past,  wherein  all  the  several  parts 
of  society,  shut  up  within  themselves  into  distinct  circles,  and 
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rounded  off  into  independent  bodies,  had  acquired  determinate 
objects  and  shapes,  in  which  mind  and  life  exhibited  themselves 
objectively,  under  fixed,  though  pregnant  forms,  and  in  which,  con- 
sequently, the  objectivity  of  mind — the  authority  of  the  existent — 
predominated  throughout.  With  the  other  foot  he  pressed  on  the 
boundaries  of  a  future,  in  which  the  human  mind,  alarmed  at  the 
dead  formalism,  the  immoral  outwardness  and  unmeaningness  into 
which  this  objectivity  had  degenerated,  was  fast  rising  in  revolt 
against  the  slavish  subjection  into  which  it  had  fallen,  with  the 
design  of  raising  itself  above  it,  and  of  estabhshing  thfe  divine  right 
of  criticism*  and  reflection — in  which  in  short,  the  subjectivity  of 
mind  began  to  reign.  The  gradual  decay  of  the  former,  and  the 
growing  supremacy  of  the  latter  tendency,  were  tlie  necessary 
results  of  the  Beformation.  With  the  Reformation  too,  indeed — 
I.  e,  upon  the  fall  of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church — that  ground- 
work of  the  mediceval  frame  of  society — the  whole  building  inevi- 
tably fell.  The  middle  ages  came  to  a  close,  and'  the  modem  jera 
b^an.  Both,  however, — the  former  in  their  exit,  and  the  latter 
in  its  entrance — ^were  present  with  equal  vitality  in  the  age  of 
Shakspeare.  In  Shakspeare  poesy,  too,  they  are  both  equally  pre- 
sent ;  and  it  will  be  the  business  of  our  next  section  to  show,  that 
in  his  poetic  view  of  the  world  and  things,  both  the  fixed,  strongly 
defined,  and  intrinsically  massive  objectivity  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
well  as  the  free  subjectivity  of  the  modem  spirit,  which  plays  in  all 
possible  forms  and  colour,  are  combined  and  blended  together  into 
an  ideal  or  organic  unity. 

William  Shakspeare  was  bom  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  War- 
wickshire, on  the  23rd  April,  t  1 564.  A  family  of  this  name 
(sometimes  written  Shaxper,  Shakspere,  Shakspeare,  and  Shake- 
speare, the  poet  himself  signed  himself — ^in  his  will,  at  least — Shak- 
speare, mostly  flourishing  artisans  or  agriculturists,)  were  in  the 
sixteenth  century  widely  spread  over  the  woodlands  of  the  county. 
Of  its  several  branches,  however,  the  poet's  father  alone,  John 

*  How  cuttiog  and  screre  was  the  spirit  of  criticism  even  in  the  days  of  Shak- 
speare, is  shown  by  Drake,  i.  456,  in  many  striking  instances. 

t  According  to  the  Chorch  Registry,  he  was  baptized  on  the  26th  of  April. 
The  23rd,  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  rests,  therefore,  on  probability,  of,  howerer,  • 
very  high  degree. 
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Shakspeare,  is  at  all  known :  originally  a  glover,  at  Stratford,  he 
afterwards  added  the  trades  of  skinner  and  woolstapler,  *  and  was 
in  the  prime  of  life  a  person  of  property  and  consideration,  being 
in  1557  elected  a  member  of  the  town-council,  and  holding  the 
office  of  chamberlain  from  1561  to  1563 ;  elected  alderman  1565 ; 
and  in  1568-9,  serving  the  office  of  High  Bailiff  and  lastly,  in  157 1, 
the  sworn  senior  alderman.  In  later  years,  however,  i.  e,  after 
1574,  his  circimistances  appear  to  have  declined;  he  mortgage^!, 
in  1578,  the  little  property  brought  liim  by  his  wife,  and  pre- 
sently was  so  reduced  (not  so  much,  perhaps,  by  his  own  fault  as 
from  the  ruin  of  the  flourishing  trade  in  wool,  on  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  little  town  depended),  that  of  the  trifling  sum  of 
6j».  %d,  which  every  alderman  had  to  pay,  one-half,  and  the  whole  of 
the  weekly  alms  of  M.,  was  remitted  in  his  favour ;  and  that  he  was 
several  times  arrested  and  execution  repeatedly  issued  against  him 
without  any  return.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  never  able  to 
recover  himself,  at  least  in  a  complaint  addressed,  in  1597,  to  one 
John  Lambert,  he  mentions  his  own  poverty  and  want  of  friends. 
He  outlived  the  prime  of  his  son^s  fame,  and  died  in  1601.t  His 
wife  was  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Eobert  Arden,  of  an  old, 
and  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vn.,  very  distinguished  family  of  Wel- 
lingcote,  in  Wanricksliire.  She  bore  him  eight  children,  of  whom, 
however,  several  died  in  early  childhood,  and  she  left  behind  her, 
besides  William,  oidy  one  daughter,  Joan,  married  to  William 
Hart,  a  hatter,  in  Stratford,  to  whose  family  belonged  the  Tliomas 
Hart,  who,  in  1794,  possessed  one  of  the  poet^s  two  houses  in 
Stratford. 

The  history  of  Shakspeare's  youth  is  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity.  Tins  alone  appears  to  be  certain,  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  father's  adverse  circumstances,  his  education  must  have  been 
very  imperfect  after  his  tenth  year.  In  the  grammar  school  of 
his  native  town,  which  he  probably  frequented  up  to  his  eleventh 
or  twelfth  year,  he  learnt  the  little  Latin  which,  according  to  his 

*  I  do  not  see  any  reason  t6  question  the  statements  of  Aubrey  and  Rowe  on 
this  point. 

t  All  this  is  confirmed,  partly  by  the  registries  and  the  town  records  of  Strat- 
ford, and  partly  by  deeds,  wills,  and  other  extant  documents. 
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friend  Ben  Jonson,  he  possessed.  As  tradition  goes,  he  was 
taken  from  school  in  his  eleventh  year  to  assist  his  father  in  liis 
business  of  a  skinner  and  woolstapler,  but  afterwards  held 
the  situation  of  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford. 
These  two  statements  do  not,  however,  rest  on  any  good  authority. 
Boaden  (on  the  Sonnets,  p.  8)  attempts  to  furnish  further  proof 
of  the  old  conjecture  of  Bishop  Percy,  that  the  youtliful  Shak- 
speare  was  present  at  the  festivities  with  wliich  Lord  Leicester 
sought  to  enliven  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Kenilworth,  and 
probably  took  a  part  suitable  to  his  age  in  the  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions. As  the  Queen's  visit  took  place  in  the  year  1575,  and 
Kenilworth  was  only  fourteen  miles  from  Stratford,  it  is  at  once 
conceivable  tliat  a  boy,  like  Shakspeare,  should  have  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  be  present.  Although,  therefore,  the  allusions  in  the 
''  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,''  (act  2,  scene  1,  My  Gentle  Puck 
come  hither,  dc.)  which  unquestionably  refer  to  some  of  the 
masks  and  scenes  of  that  festival,  on  which  Boaden  chiefly  rests 
his  arguments,  do  not  prove  anything,  since  they  may  have 
been  taken  from  oral  or  printed  accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  the 
fact  is  still  not  improbable.  That  such  an  event,  if  true,  must 
have  worked  strongly  on  Shakspeare's  youthful  fancy  and  poetic 
temperament,  may  well  be  assumed.  In  all  probability  it  afforded 
the  leading  impulse  to  his  mental  development,  and  was  the 
cause  of  his  subsequent  determination  to  set  off  for  London,  and 
.  go  upon  the  stage. 

As  early  as  his  eighteenth  year  Shakspeare  married  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Bichard  Hathaway,  a  thriving  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stratford.  That  this  marriage  took  place  in  1582 
has  been  inferred  from  the  birth  of  his  eldest  child,  a  daughter  of 
the  name  of  Susan,  who  was  bom  in  1583,  according  to  the  parish 
roister  of  Stratford.  Eighteen  months  afterwards  his  family  was 
increased  by  twins,  a  son  and  daughter,  who  were  baptized  in 
February,  1585,  by  the  names  of  Hanmiet  and  Judith.  "What 
could  have  led  him  to  so  early  a  marriage  with  a  woman  eight 
years  his  senior,  is  unknown — ^probably  a  youthful  indiscretion, 
wliich  he  must  conceal  and  atone  for.  At  all  events  the  union 
was  none  of  the  liappiest,  as  is  proved  both  from  his  subsequent 
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loiig  estrangement  from  his  family,  and  from  the  way  he  mentions 
his  wife  in  his  will ;  and  consequently,  if  the  marriage  was  not  tlie 
result  of  any  youthful  indiscretion  itself,  it  deserves  to  be  called  one. 
In  short,  a  fulness  of  fancy,  an  indefinite  longing  and  impulse, 
a  restless  desire  of  mental  activity  wliicli  so  frequently  characterises 
the  youthful  poet,  seem  to  have  seduced  Shakspeare  into  all  sorts 
of  irregidarities  and  excesses.  Wlio  knows  not  by  experience, 
either  in  his  own  case  or  that  of  others,  the  torturing  uneasiness 
of  a  continual  conflict  between  the  the  irrepressible  demands  of  a 
lofty  genius,  conscious  of  its  own  decided  vocation,  and  the  out- 
ward exigencies  of  adverse  and  ungenial  circumstances?  Few, 
therefore,  would  be  willing  to  tlirow  against  him  the  first  stone, 
even  if  it  be  true  that  the  evil  example  of  some  vnli  companions 
of  his  own  age  had  tempted  him  to  the  crime  of  deer-stealing. 
The  park  said  to  have  been  thus  plundered,  belonged  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near  Stratford.  In  one  of  these 
lawless  expeditions  Shakspeare  was  seized,  and  afterwards  revenged 
himself  for  his  punishment  or  admonition,  by  posting  a  pasqui- 
nade on  the  park-gate  of  the  baronet.*  A  single  stanza  of  this 
efiFiision  had  long  been  known,  but  the  whole  has  recently  been 
recovered,  and  forms  one  of  the  earliest  remains  of  Shakspeare's 
poetical  genius.  It  is  more  marked  by  coarseness  and  Aristophanic 
abuse,  than  by  wit  or  poetical  beauty ;  for  instance,  he  calls  his 
adversary,  who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  member  of  parlia- 
ment, "  at  home  a  scare-crow,  and  in  London  an  ass ;''  and  plays 
upon  the  assonance  of  Lucy  and  lousy,  &c.  &c.  The  worthy 
knight  naturally  felt  highly  offended,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
his  persecutions  that  drove  the  poet  to  abandon  his  business, 
home,  and  family,  and  to  set  off  to  London.  Thus,  by  a  new 
indiscretion,  was  Shakspeare  rescued  from  those  adverse  and  con- 
straining circumstances  of  life  in  which  his  own  thoughtlessness,  in 
part,  had  plunged  him.     At  Stratford  his  poetic  genius  would,  it 

*  It  is  on  infofficient  gn^onnds,  as  Skottowe  Bhows,  that  Malone  doubts  thi» 
Utit — traditional,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  vouched  by  good  authorities,  which  are 
given  by  Rowe  and  Oldys :  bat  that  further,  Shakspeare's  revenge  was  unsatisfied 
with  this  Pssquil,  and  years  later  ridiculed  the  Justice  Lucy  in  the  character  of 
Shallow,  in  the  **  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  as  supposed  by  Drake  and  others, 
is  but  a  mere  hypothesis. 
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was  most  likely,  have  been  crippled,  like  Pegasus  at  the  plough 
— ^in  London  it  flourished.  How  often  may  we  thus  trace  the 
guiding  finger  of  God  in  the  errors  of  individuals,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  which  they  lead  I 

There  needed  not,  however,  any  stringent  and  external  motive 
for  this  step.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  disproportion  between 
Shakspeare's  outward  position,  and  his  mind  and  vocation ;  and 
when  further  we  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  between  1569  and 
1587,  the  little  town  of  Stratford  was  visited  by  strolling  players 
no  less  than  twenty-four  times;  and  when  we  consider  how 
general  was  the  taste  and  fondness  for  theatrical  exhibition,  and 
how  powerfully  they  must  have  affected  such  a  mind  as  Shak- 
speare's,  exciting  a  longing  and  love  for  them  which  Stratford 
could  not  satisfy,  his  flight  to  London  will  appear  to  us  as  natural 
as  Schiller's  departure  from  Carlsruhe  to  Mannheim. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix,  with  certainty,  on  the  precise  year  of 
Shakspeare's  arrival  in  London — that  date  at  which  a  new  sera  in 
the  history  of  English  Poetry  commenced.  It  must  fall,  how- 
ever, somewhere  between  the  years  1585  and  1589.  The  birth 
of  liis  twin  children  in  the  former  year  makes  it  at  least  probable 
that  Shakspeare  was  then  still  in  Stratford;  and  November  of 
the  latter  year  is  the  date  of  a  still  extant  petition  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  company  of  players  in  the  form  of  a  supplicatory 
remonstrance  to  the  Queen's  Privy  Council,  in  reference  to  some 
imbecoming  remarks  on  political  and  religious  affairs  which  had 
been  imputed  to  them  (Collier,  New  Pacts,  p.  11,  Hist.  i.  271), 
in  which  Shakspeare  is  already  set  down  as  the  twelfth  sharer.* 
At  this  time  the  Players  were  distinguished  into  hired  servants 
and  sharers;  the  former  being  in  the  pay  of  the  latter,  and  re- 
ceiving, generally,  for  the  first  year  of  their  engagement  5s.,  and 
in  the  second  6s.  8d.  per  week ;  while  the  sharers  divided  amongst 
them  the  receipts,  which,  on  an  average,  netted  between  £9  and 
£10,  but,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  reached  as  high  as  £20  for 
each  representation.     They,  therefore,  constituted  the  permanent 

*  Baadiasm,  in  hit  Ben  Jonion  nnd  seme  Schule  i,  S.  zxziT.  remarlu  : 
'*  Collier  pretends  to  have  discovered  from  the  Bridgwater  MSS.  that  Shakspeare 
was  a  sharer  seven  years  earlier;*'  but  this  is  a  mistake,  arising,  probably,  from 
Collier's  words,  (New  Facts,  p.  10) ;  bat,  in  fact,  Collier  no  where  says  so. 
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staff  0^  the  company,  who  incurred  all  the  risk,  and,  conse- 
quently, consisted  only  of  the  older  or  more  eminent  actors. 
From  this  feet  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  Shakspeare 
had  commenced  player  somewhere  about  1586.  Indeed,  the 
later  his  arrival  in  London  is  placed,  the  more  rapidly  this  other- 
wise helpless  youth,  who,  without  friends  or  patron,  *  must  liave 
had  to  struggle  hard  in  a  strange  city  with  famine  and  want,t 
must  be  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  distinction  both  as  a  poet  and 
actor. 

^  In  fact,  the  hypothesis  of  earlier  English  critics,  that  Shak- 
speare was  a  very  indifferent,  or  at  least  but  a  second-rate  actor, 
stands,  as  Schlegel  has  already  shown,  on  very  weak  grounds. 
Since  the  journals  of  the  theatre  only  give  the  names  of  all  the 
actors  in  the  piece,  without  indicating  their  several  parts,  all  that 
is  known  is  that  Shakspeare  had  taken  the  part  of  the  Ghost,  in 
"Hamlet,'*  and  of  Adam,  in  "As  You  Like  It.''  From  these 
seemingly  unimportant  parts,  it  has  been  argued  that  Shakspeare's 
talents  as  a  player  were  ako  inconsiderable.  But  the  inference 
is  manifestly  hasty.  In  the  first  place,  the  part  of  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet  is  of  such  a  kind,  that,  if  it  were  ill  done,  the  whole 
piece,  as  based  on  the  fearful,  irresistible  truth  of  the  apparition, 
would  suffer  in  its  dignity.  Secondly,  it  is  not  clear  that  Shak- 
speare never  took  any  greater  and  more  difficult  part.     On  the 

*  TliomM  Greene  and  J.  Burbage,  the  famouB  acton  of  the  day,  were  his 
oonntyimen,  but  how  fiu*  hU  acqnaintanee  with  them  may  have  profited  him  can- 
not be  determined.  They  may,  perhaps,  ha?e  pointed  oat  to  him  the  road  to  fieune, 
and  probably,  too,  have  smoothed  it ;  but,  without  talents  of  his  own,  they  conld 
never  have  advanced  him,  and  much  less  could  another  of  his  townsmen,  Drayton, 
who  himself  was  at  that  time  only  a  beginner.  That  James  Burbage  and  his  son 
Rkhard  were  of  Warwickshire,  and  from  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Stratford, 
baa  been  lately  established,  from  documentary  evidence,  by  Collier's  New  Facts, 
&c  p.  32. 

t  The  story,  which  even  Rowe  did  not  think  worthy  of  mentioning,  that 
Shakspeare,  at  first,  used  to  hold  the  horses  of  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre,  ia 
a  worthless  fiction,  having  a  similar  origin  to  the  later  Greek  legends,  which 
make  a  beggar  of  Homer.  It  is  but  an  over-drawn  picture,  and  has  in  it  a  highly 
poetical  look.  For  b  it  not  a  deeply  poetical  image  which  represenU  Shakspeare 
and  the  immortal  Homer,  the  princes  of  the  intellectual  world,  as  horseboys  and 
strolling  mendicants  ?  That,  however,  Shakspeare  reached  London  a  poor  man, 
is  certain.    CoUier,  New  Facts,  p.  30.  Hut.  i.  332. 
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other  hand,  there  is  much  more  weight  in  the  psychological  argu- 
ment, that  one  who,  in  his  inmost  spirit  and  essence,  was  a  great 
poet,  could  scarcely  be  a  great  actor.  For  poetical  genius  implic^s 
a  grandeur,  depth,  and  determination,  and  a  fixed  solidity  and 
originidity  of  mental  character,  which  is  incompatible  with  that 
facile  mobihty  of  feelings,  and,  indeed,  of  liis  whole  individuality, 
which,  in  order  to  represent  different  characters,  with  equal  truth- 
fulness, the  successful  player  must  possess.  Sophocles,  at  least, 
was  not  famous  as  an  actor;  and  how  badly  Scliillcr  acted  and 
recited  is  proved  by  the  recitations  in  the  Karlschule,  and  the 
reading  of  his  Mesco  at  Mannheim,  from  which  every  one  re- 
garded the  piece  as  a  miserable  composition.  Naturally,  however, 
such  an  argument  would  furnish  at  least  but  a  weak  presumption. 
It  has,  however,  been  lately  strengthened  by  a  document  re- 
cently discovered,  in  which  Eichard  Burbage,  Shakspeare^s  friend 
and  fellow-actor,  is  loaded  with  praise  as  a  great  actor,  while 
Shakspeare  is  merely  mentioned  as  "  an  actor  of  good  account  in 
the  company,^'  t .  e,,  he  was  neither  a  distinguished  nor  yet  a  very 
bad  actor ;  not  without  rich  talents,  but  without  a  genius  for  acting. 
The  author  of  this  document  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,*  the  friend  of  Shakspeare,  and  so  excellent  a 
judge  of  art,  that  any  opinion  opposed  to  his  authority  is  un- 
worthy of  consideration,  t 

The  lower  we  rank  Shakspeare's  talent  as  an  actor,  the  further 
back  must  we  place  the  point  of  time  at  wliich  he  began  to 
attract  attention  as  a  poet.  Unfortunately,  for  the  reasons  already 
given  in  the  first  section,  it  cannot  be  determined,  with  historical 
certainty,  when,  and  with  wliat  piece,  he  first  appeared  before  the 
public.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  about  1592,  he  was  already 
so  far  advanced  in  the  pubHc  favour  as  to  provoke  the  attacks  of 
the  best  poets  of  tliis  age ;  Spenser,  in  the  "Muses'  Complaint,^' 
and  Robert  Greene,  in  his  "  Groat's- worth  of  Wit,''  partly  out  of 
envy,  and  partly  out  of  contempt  for  his,  as  they  regarded  it,  rude 
and  unlettered  manner.    The  oldest  of  his  unquestionably  genuine 

*  This  is  the  docnment  already  mentioned,  with  the  signature  H.  S.  Collier, 
New  Facts,  &c. 

t  These  self-contradictory  testimonies,  or  rather  judgments,  may  be  found  in 
Drake,  i.  421. 
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dramas  is  "Titos  Andronicus/'  which,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  "  Bartholomew  Fair,"  which  appeared 
in  1614,  was  then  abready  from  twenty-five  to  tliirty  years  old. 
Accordingly,  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  first  brought  out  in  1588, 
and  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  internal  evidence  derived 
from  the  characters,  language,  and  composition  of  tlie  piece.  Of 
the  doubtful  pieces,  however,  it  is  the  opinion  oY  Schlegel,  Tieck, 
and  others,  with  whom  1  entirely  concur,  that  the  "  PericW  un- 
questionably, and  some  others  most  probably,  belong  to  Sliak- 
speare,  and  these  are  older  than  the  "  Andronicus/'  According  to 
tliis  view  he  must,  without  doubt,  have  written  for  the  stage  before 
1587.  As,  however,  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  depends  upon 
a  careful  criticism  of  each  of  the  rejected  dramas,  I, must  refer 
for  the  determination  of  tliis  question  to  a  subsequent  section, 
*'  On  certain  Dramas  of  Shakspeare  of  questionable  authority .'' 

Shakspeare  appears  to  have  remained  constantly  true  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  company.  In  a  still  extant  petition  of  the 
latter  to  the  Queen's  privy  council,  of  the  year  1596,  for  jMjrmis- 
sion  to  rebuild  their  theatre  of  Blackfriars,  which  was  in  a  dan- 
gerous state,  and  in  answer  to  certain  inhabitants  of  the  precincts, 
who  had  prayed  that  it  might  be  closed,  Shakspeare's  name  again 
appears  as  one  of  the  chief  partners  of  the  company,  holding  as 
high  a  place  as  the  fifth,  (Collier,  &c.  &c.) ;  and  again  in  the  year 
1608,  in  the  patent,  already  mentioned,  which  James  I.  granted 
to  the  members  of  this  company,  under  the  title  of  "  Servants  of 
the  King,"  Shakspeare's  name  occurs  with  those  of  La^^Tence 
Fletcher,  Bichard  Burbage,  Philips,  Heminge,  Condell,  and  others, 
as  second  shareholder. 

The  Lord  Cliamberlain's  company  imquestionably  long  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  esteemed.  Before  the  year  1594, 
it  had  been  for  a  long  time  connected  with  PhiHp  Ilenslow,  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  London,  pa\^Tibroker  and  tlieatrical  undertaker, 
and  therefore,  in  all  probabiHty,  acted  principally  at  the  Hose,  wliich 
was  built  before  1587,  and  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1591,  by  Hens- 
low,  and  in  the  theatre  at  Ne^nngton  (built  1580)  which  Ilenslow 
appears  previously  to  have  made  use  of*.  At  one  or  other  of  these 

*  He  appears  also,  before  1594,  to  have  acted  occasioQally  at  the  Curtain,  as 
Collier  coDJecturet.   New  Facts,  &c.  p«  15. 
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two  houses^  therefore,  Shakspeare's  carUer  pieces  were  probably  first 
acted.      About   1594,  however,   the  connection  with   Henslow 
appears  to  have  been  dissolved.    In  this  year,  as  already  remarked, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company  built  for   itself  the  Globe  in 
Southwark,  where,  from  this  date,  it  regularly  exhibited  in  the 
summer,  the  theatre  of  Blackfriars  being  the  place  of  its  winter 
performances.  At  these  two  houses,  therefore,  his  best  and  greatest 
pieces,  which  he  composed  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  vigour, 
were  first  brought  out.     For  although  in  1603,  or  perhaps  a  year 
or  two  later,*  he  appears  to  have  entirely  abandoned  the  profession 
of  a  player,  (at  least  his  name  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  among 
the  actors  of  the  piece  in  Ben  Jonson's  ''Sejanus,''  which  appeared 
in  this  year),  still  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  he  consigned 
most  of  his  later  pieces  to  the  stage  on  which  he  himself   had 
appeared,  and  several  of  whose  proprietors,  as  Burbage,  Heminge, 
and  Condell,  were  his  personal  friends ;  besides,  it  was,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  one  of  the  best  of  the  time ;  the  only  one  that  in  any 
way  could  pretend  to  rival  it  was  that  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  com- 
pany, afterwards  in  the  service  of  Prince  Henry,  which  from  1594 
was  under  the  management  of  Henslow  and  his  son-in-law  Alleyn, 
the  famous  player.     Li  later  years  it  held  the  Fortune,  (which  it 
built  for  itself  in  1599).     Next  in  repute  stood  the  company  of 
the  Earl  of  Worcester,  which  afterwards  received  from   Queen 
Anne  the  title  of  the  Queen's  servants,  and  exhibited  at  the  Red 
Bull  (erected  in  1597).     The  chief  writer  for  the  latter  company 
was   Heywood,  the  sole  or  joint  author  of  not  less  than  200 
dramas,  which  were  great  favourites  with  the  multitude. 

These  three  theatres  maintained,  as  Tieck  remarks,  if  not  tlic 
same  rank,  yet  generally  the  same  department  and  direction  of 
dramatic  art.  All  three  adhered  strictly  to  the  ancient  national 
•form;  only  the  Fortune  and  the  Red  Bull  were  more  the  theatres 
of  the  people;  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  more  popular  tlian 
the  Globe.  They  preserved,  for  the  most  part,  the  old  pieces 
which  had  been  especial  favourites  ^ith  their  audience,  (those,  for 

*  In  the  already  mentioned  writing  of  Southampton  (Collier,  ibid.  33,)  it  is  said 
of  Shakspeare  "  till  of  late  an  actor,"  &c.  If  the  writing  really  belongs  to  the 
year  1608,  which  it  certainly  probable,  we  must  suppose  that  Shakspeare  occa- 
sionally appeared  on  the  stage' down  to  1605-6. 
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instance,  of  Pede,  Greene,  Marlowe,  and  the  earliest  of  Shak- 
speare's,)  which  from  time  to  time  they  reproduced ;  while  at  the 
same  time  a  multitude  of  distinguished  and  undistinguished  poets, 
wrote   for  it  who    took  up,    frequently   two  or  three   of  them 
conjointly,  any  particular  subject  that  might  appear  interesting  by 
its  allusion  to  the  greater  or  less  events  of  the  day,  or  otheniv'ise 
attractive,  and  constructed  out  of  it,  as  it  might  be,  a  comedy,  or 
tragedy,  or  history,  which,  as  it  was  originally  designed,  solely  for 
temporary  effect,  naturally  died  with  the  expiring  interest  of  the 
moment.    The  first  object  with  these  writers,  therefore,  was  to  find 
subjects  calculated  to  attract  and  interest  the  mass.     This  same 
conclusion  would  also  seem  to  result  from  the  remarkable  fact  that 
about  this  time  (1597 — 1003)  nearly  thirty  writers,  (and  among 
them  Michael  Drayton,  George  Chapman,  Thomas  Dekkar,  Thomas 
Middleton,  Ben  Jonson,  Th.  Heywood,  Sam  Rowley,  John  Webster, 
&c.  were  in  the  service  of  Henslow,  composing  for  him  dramatic 
works  of  every  kind,  (Drake  mentions  also  forty-four  other  less 
eminent  authors,  who  at  this  date  wrote  for  the  stage),  and  tliat 
by  the  different  companies  of  players  with  whom  Henslow  was 
connected,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  pieces,  for  the  most 
part  new,  were,  according  to  his  statement,  acted  in  the  seven 
years  from  1591  to  1597,  and  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  sixty 
between  1597  and  1603.     In  such  an  abundant  supply  it  is  only 
natural  that  with  the  good,  many  a  bad  article,  cheap  and  worth- 
less, and  made  only  for  quick  sale,  must  have  been  brought  to 
market.     The   English  stage   at  this  date  was  not  inferior  in 
fertiUly  to  the  ancient  Grecian  or  the  Spanish  jn  its  best  days. 
Most  of  these  pieces,  however,  are  either  entirely  lost,  or  are  as 
yet  undiscovered.     The  Globe,  on  the  other  hand,  set  up  some- 
what higher  pretensions.     The  object  of  the  company  there,  was 
not  merely  to  raise  themselves  and  the  national  theatre  to  outward 
splendour  and  consideration,  but  also  intrinsically  to  advance  it  by 
the  real  improvement  of  dramatic  art.     It  adopted,  therefore,  and 
represented  none  but  good,  or  at  least  carefully  written  pieces, 
especially  in  its  smaller  winter  theatre  at  Blackfriars,  where  the 
prices  of  admission  being  liigher,  it  could   reckon  on  a  more 
refined  audience ;  consequently,  although  the  Fortune  and  the  Bed 
Bull  might  perhaps  rival  it  in  the  concurrence  and  applause  of  the 
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populace,  yet  as  their  respective  positions  were  somewhat  diiferent, 
there  was  room  for  the  existence  of  both,  and  tliey  did  but  little, 
if  any,  injury  to  each  other. 

A  far  more  formidable  rival  for  the  company  at  the  Globe,  for 
a  time  at  least,  was  the  Children  of  her  Majest/s  Bevels,  which 
played  on  different  stages,  but  especially  at  Whitefriars  and  Black- 
friars,  apparently  in  the  winter  only.  In  order  to  understand  how 
these  "little  nestlings,"  (according  to  Hamlet),  who  ''cry  out  on 
the  top  of  question,  and  are  most  tjTannically  clapped  for  it,"  could 
have  attained  to  such  eminence,  we  must  on  the  one  hand  allow 
for  the  groundless  and  inexplicable  humour  of  fashion,  together 
with  the  fact  of  the  remarkable  talents  which  at  tliis  time  were  to 
be  found  among  them,  for  Nathaniel  Field,  John  Underwood  &c. 
belonged  to  the  children  of  the  Revels ;  wliile  on  the  other  hand 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  ever  since  the  "  Gorboduc"  of  Lord 
Sackville,  and  still  earlier,  a  constant  and  occasionally  loud  oppo- 
sition had  been  raised  against  the  popular  theatre.  It  was  main- 
tained chiefly  by  learned  literati,  such  for  instance  as  Sir  P.  Sidney, 
Spenser  and  his  friend  Harvey,  Samuel  Daniell  (an  admirer  of 
Spensci''s),  and  others,  who  persecuted  the  national  development  of 
dramatic  art,  partly  because,  being  captivated  with  the  plastic 
beauty  of  the  ancients,  they  saw  no  excellence  but  in  the  imita- 
tion of  classical  models,  and  partly  because  the  proper  national 
drama  gj,ppeared  to  them  both  rude  and  deficient  in  good  taste  and 
moraUty.  With  these  we  may  also  join  poets  like  Nash,  Greene, 
and  Marlowe,  who,  although  essentially,  they  wrote  in  the  very 
spirit  of  the  popular  drama,  and  on  tliis  account  were  themselves 
attacked  by  the  classicists,  nevertheless  took  part  against  Shak- 
speare,  from  a  desire  to  vindicate  their  own  greater  learning  and 
superior  enlightenment.  Tliis  opposition,  which  previously  had 
been  able  to  make  little  if  any  way,  gradually  gained  in  power 
and  importance  when  subsequently  the  famous  Ben  Jonson 
(b.  1574,  d.  1637)  joined  it.  At  an  earhea-  peripd  Jonson  had 
been  connected  >idth  Henslow  as  a  sharer  in  the  theatre,  imder  the 
direction*  of  the  latter,  but  in  1598  gave  to  the  Globe  for  refpre- 

*  This  foUows  from  the  entry  in  Henslowe's  journal  for  1597,  overlooked  by 
Moloue,  and  by  Gifford  in  his  edition  of  Ben  Jonson  ^6  works,  but  quoted  by  Collier, 
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sentation^  his  comedy,  wliicli  he  remoddled  for  the  occasion,  of 
**  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  the  first  of  the  pieces  which  lie 
subsequently  acknowledged  as  wortliy  of  himself :  a  second  drama 
of  his,  entitled  "Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,"  also  appeared  on 
the  same  stage  in  1599.  He  soon,  however,  quarrelled  with  this 
company,  and  had  several  of  his  ])ieces  exhibited  by  tlie  choir- 
boys, in  which  (and  especially  in  '^  The  Poetaster,"  1601,)  he  came 
forward  as  an  open  and  bitter  antagonist  of  the  popular  theatre, 
and  warmly  attacked  its  most  famous  masters,  and  especially 
Shaksp^e.  -Strife  and  controversy,  sarcasm  and  acrimonious 
criticism,  at  all  times  possess  a  strong  attraction  for  the  educated 
classes.  The  charm  of  novelty,  added  to  the  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  refinement  wliich  men  gained  by  adopting  this  party,  was 
a  further  attraction,  and  consequently  fur  a  long  time  it  wjus  a 
mark  of  hauMon  to  frequent  the  theatre  of  the  cliildren,  and 
contemptuously  to  run  down  the  popular  stag(\ 

However,  the  opposition  of  Ben  Jonson  to  Shaksi)eare  and  his 
view  of  art,  was  adopted  and  carried  on  in  a  perfectly  hononrabhi 
s])irit.  A  man  of  thorough  erudition,  great  acuteness,  with  a  rich 
and  happy,  though  perhaps  somewhat  heavy  flow  of  wit,  he  was  in 
a  certain  sense  the  Lessiugof  his  day ;  except,  perhaps,  that  ho  did 
not  combat  for  the  true,  but  for  a  false  and  c()rru])t  direction  of 
art — not  for  nature  and  originality,  but  for  art ificiulnc^ss,  imitation, 
and  a  school.  A  strong  understanding  governed  his  whole  mental 
activity ;  with  this  he  made  theories,  criticised,  speculated,  reviewed 
and  analysed  every  matter  a  hundred  times,  and  rejected,  with  as 
much  courage  as  unswerving  love  of  truth,  whatevcjr  could  not 
stand  such  a  test.  Furthennore,  he  was  a  decided  realist :  the 
imitation  of  every-day  reality  in  all  its  baldness  was  with  him  the 
first  ix)int;  of  any  other  artistic  truth  and  vividness  he  knew 
nothing.  To  such  a  mind,  proportion  and  regidarity  in  fonn  and 
matter,  a  clear  natural  advance  of  the  action,  an  easily  gra^'^ped 
and  perspicuous  composition,  the  observance  of  the  natural  limits 
of  space  and  time,  in  short,  all  the  distinctive  merits  of  the 
ancient  drama,  must  have  possessed  far  more  attractions  than  the 


J.  333.     It  was  for  Henslowe,  too,  that  he  originally  wrote  his  **  Every  Man  in 
hit  Humour." 

O 
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mostly  complicated  and  bold  compositions  of  Shakspeare.  As  to 
their  beauty,  his  eye  could  not  reach  beyond  detjiils;  while  to 
grasp  the  whole  as  a  whole,  and  to  recognise  the  profound  har- 
mony— the  pervading  unity  in  the  apparently  superfluous  multi- 
plicity— the  ideal  necessity  in  the  seemingly  lawless  caprice — for 
this  he  had  not  the  requisite  imagination  and  constmctive  faculty. 
At  the  same  time  his  own  poems  are  neither  in  spirit  nor  fonn  truly 
antique :  if  we  overlook  the  three  Aristotelian  unities,  which,  how- 
ever,— and  especially  the  true  unity  of  action — he  docs  not  liimself 
invariably  observe,  his  dramas  have  as  little,  nay,  in  j41  essential 
points,  far  less  resemblance  than  Shakspeare's  to  the  Comedies  of 
Aristophanes,  or  IVagedies  of  Sophocles.  As  to  plastic  simplicity 
and  clearness  of  composition,  lofty  morality,  true  epic  dignity  of 
character,  lyric  flight  of  language,  and  with  it  an  Aristophanic 
elegance  of  diction,  fulness  and  elasticity  of  fancy,  together  with 
keenness  of  wit  —  all  these,  if  not  entirely  wanting  to  Jonson, 
are  at  best  but  artificially  and  ostensively  supplied.  The  Comedies 
of  Terence  and  Plautus  are,  perhaps,  what  Jonson's  most  nearly 
resemble.  He  was,  however,  far  superior  to  his  Eoman  models  in 
slurewdness  and  solidity  of  understanding,  in  bitter,  often  crush- 
ing wit — ^in  cutting  criticism  and  the  gift  of  composition,  wliile  he 
comes  far  below  them  in  harmless  humour,  in  light  banter,  round- 
ing of  composition,  in  grace  and  flexibility  of  representation. 
Generally  speaking,  Jonson  was  led  to  overvalue  the  ancient 
drama,  not  so  much  by  its  poetic  grandeur  and  beauty,  as  for  the 
definite  grounds,  fixed  rules  and  laws,  on  which  every  thing  in 
it  rested ,  and  because  he  could,  by  help  of  Aristotle,  see  and 
demonstrate  why  each  part  is  good  and  beautiful. 

In  short,  Ben  Jonson  was  a  man  of  the  new  age,  and  the  new 
direction  of  mind;  he  was  that  half  of  Shakspeare  which  reached 
forward  into  the  future,  but  in  a  more  eminent  de^ee.  His  chief 
strength  was  in  the  very  excess  of  his  one-sidedness.  With  the 
immense  force  of  his  intellectual,  reflective,  and  critical  powers,  he 
knocked  down  every  thing  in  his  own  way — but  overthrew  the  good 
togetherwith  the  bad.  His  first  principlewas,  to  have  definite  palpable 
reasons  for  everything :  he  wished  at  every  point  to  know  what  ought 
to  be  done  or  left  undone.  The  clearness  of  the  reflecting  conscious- 
ness was  the  standard  to  wliich  he  referred  everything;  but  of  that 
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immediate  creative  feculty  of  fancy  and  feeling  which  is  properly 
artistic^  he  possessed  scarcely  a  germ.  On  tliis  account  the  other 
half  of  Shakspeare^s  character,  which,  like  the  whole  of  the  English 
national  theatre,  belonged  to  the  romantic  middle  ages,  was  to  him 
hateful,  inconceivable,  and  worthless.  We  see  how  he  ridicules, 
with  the  sharpest  raillery  of  his  wit,  every  relic  of  the  mediaeval 
spirit, — ^how  he  persecutes,  with  the  bitterest  mockery  and  derision, 
the  belief  in  devils,  demons,  and  spirits,  witches  and  Ghosts,  magi- 
cians and  alchemy,  and  all  supernatural  knowledge;  and  even 
chivahfy,  with  its  tournaments,  and  its  laws  of  love  and  honour,  and 
all  mystic  religion  and  moral  strictness,  especially  in  the  form  it  took 
as  revived  in  the  Puritans,  and  wliatever  bordered  upon  sentimen- 
tality. To  his  matter-of-fact  understandings  which  could  form  no 
conception  of  the  deeply  significant  symbolism  of  the  fantastic  and 
sii^gestive  middle  ages,  all  such  things  were  pure  nonsense.  But, 
further,  in  the  very  spirit  of  modem  times,  even  the  actual — the 
present,  the  modem — ^found  no  favour  with  him,  unless  it  could 
legitimate  itself  before  his  critical  tribunal.  Wliatever  appeared  to 
him  unintelligible,  groundless,  and  perverse,  he  attacked  with 
unsparing  satire.  Tims  the  piece  called  "  Eastward  Iloe !"  in 
which  he  assisted  Marston  and  Chapman,  (1604),  contains  so 
bitter  an  attack  upon  the  Scotch,  that  Jonson  was  imprisoned ; 
and  many  in  high  place  were  desirous  to  have  his  ears  and  nose 
slit.  In  short,  the  whole  of  Ben  Jonson's  literary  career  was 
essentially  negative — a  critical  opposition  to  the  whole  world. 

Some  surprise  has  been  felt  how  it  ever  happened  tliat  Ben 
Jonson  and  his  followers — Fletcher  (b.  1575;  d.  1625),  13eau- 
mout  (1586  —  1615),  Philip  Massinger  (1584—1640),  and 
others — ^who  were  better  poets  than  Jonson^  indeed,  but  wjio  for 
tme  artistic  vigour  and  greatness  of  genius  were  far  inferior  to 
Shakspeare — how  this  school  and  its  tendencies  sliould  not  merely 
have  held  decided  possession  of  the  stage  from  1616  to  1620,  but 
also  aft^r  the  termination  of  the  great  Puritanical  rebellion,  during 
which  the  Theatres  had  been  closed,  should  have  been  so 
completely  in  the  ascendant  as  to  throw  Shakspeare  entirely  into 
oblivion.*     What  we  have  already  observed,  however,  furnishes 

*  Shortly  after  the  Restoration,  Ben  Jonson's  piece,  *'  The  Devil  is  an  Ass/' 
waa  refined,  and  recetrcd  with  great  fa?our. 
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at  once  the  simj)lc  explanation  of  this  fact.  The  new  direction 
had  no  other  more  powerful  attraction  than  its  nonltij :  it 
was  akin  to  the  irresistible  tendency  of  the  modem  spirit  for 
reflection  and  criticism — to  self-conscious  knowledge  and  activity  : 
it  had  entered  already  upon  that  negative  and  anah-tical  carcMT 
which  reached  its  height  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  which 
had  been  enten^d  upon  at  least  a  centiuy  earlier  in  England.*  It 
was,  therefore,  naturally  adopted,  and  befriended  by  the  vSj)irit  of 
the  age,  to  which,  on  its  part,  it  lent  a  hand  and  su])p()rt. 

It  was  not  their  rare  poetical  merits — the  poetical  wantonness 
of  a  Fletcher,  the  boldness  and  ease  of  his  sketches,  his  shaq) 
decisive  touches  of  character,  liis  wonderful  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, the  elegance  and  lightness  of  his  diction,  liis  treasures 
of  wit — or  the  ravishing  rhetoric,  and  occasionally  truly  tragic 
energy  of  a  Massinger,  that  gained  them  the  victory;  for  all 
these  Shakspeare  possessed  in  an  equal,  if  not  higher  degree. 
But  they  owed  their  popularity  even  to  the  unpoetical  element  of 
their  compositions,  to  the  decided,  every  where  apparent  inten- 
tionality,  the  definite  consciousness  of  their  artistic  plans,  the 
striving  after  effect  by  unusual  characters,  singular  situations,  and 
attractive  turns,  the  acute  reflections,  and  the  endeavour  to  instruct 
by  the  employment  of  general  principles  and  maxims, t — to  the 
critical  and  satirical  tone  of  their  wit,  combined  Tvith  the  unblushing 
openness  ^vith  which  they  exliibited  the  motives  of  a  mean  and 
materialistic  mode  of  thought  and  action,  not  merely  for  inspec- 
tion, but  for  approval,  as  a  perfectly  just  and  true  worldly  ^lisdora.J 
Lastly,  they  owed  it  to  the  predominance  of  intrigues,  overdraMiiig 
of  characters  even  to  caricature,  and  the  reduction  of  living  perso- 
nalities into  some  abstract  pliilosophical  notions ;  so  that,  virtues 
instead   of  the  virtuous,  and  vices  instead   of  the  vicious,  are 


*  Was  not  this  temltncy  the  ultimate  root  of  the  Puritauical  revolution  under 
Cromwell  ? 

t  Almost  every  piece  has  some  trite  moral  appended  to  it.  See.  for  instance, 
the  close  of  Fletcher's  **  Spanish  Friar,"  Massinger's  "  City  Madam,"  as  well  as 
his  *'  Nmv  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  &c. 

X  How  often,  for  instance,  is  it  set  forth  as  right  and  justifiable  to  marry  for 
money  or  rank — to  make  riches  the  fir^t  object,  and  to  make  cuckolds  oi'  all 
hateful  old  disagreeable  husbands,  &c.  &c. 
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represented.*  All  tha^e  peculiarities  were  in  pcrfc^ct  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  modem  times,  and  ac(piired  for  tliera  universiJ 
Savour;  whereas  the  want  of  a  truly  poetic  view  of  things  in 
general,  and  the  defects  of  composition,t  wliich  are  the  fault  of  all 
ahke,  were  then,  as  ever,  overlooked  by  the  public. 

Tliis  important  revolution  in  the  poetical  taste  and  feeling  of 
the  public,  did  not,  as  we  have  already  said,  make  itself  noticeable 
until  towards  the  close  of  Shakspeare's  life.  Jonson,  at  his  first 
apjicarancc,  did  not  make  a  favoOrable  impression.  The  favour 
with  wliich  the  representations  of  the  chapel-boys  were  reeeived 
was  not  attributable  to  him  alone,  and  was  besides  confined  to  the 
more  cultivated  and  noble  classes,  of  whom  again  but  few  perhaps 
were  decided  favourers  of  the  new  direction  of  art ;  at  least,  in 
the  diar}' — apparently  of  some  lawyer — which  was  discovered  a 
few  years  back,  there  is  this  entry  under  February,  1602  :  "Ben 
JoiLson  now  lives  on  one  Townsend  (one  of  liis  friends  and  ad- 
mirers), and  scorns  the  whole  world."   (Collier,  i.  33.) 

Even  though  there  may  be  in  this  statement  a  gr(iat  exaggera- 
tion, it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  between  the  '^  Poetaster^'  and 
the  "  St"janus,"  (1603),  Jonson  wrote  nothing  for  the  stage ;  and  it 
is  therefore  probable,  that,  dissatisfied  with  his  unsuccessful  attemj)t 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  popular  theatre,  he  had  retired  in  disgust 
from  writing.  The  applause  wliich  he  met  with  must  have  been 
[mrtial  and  momentary ;  and  to  this  fact  the  above  entry  in  the 
diary  apparently  alludes. {     It  was  left  to  Fletcher,  Beaumont, 

*  Lopez,  for  instance,  and  Diego,  in  Fletcher's  "  Spanish  Friar,"  are  perfect 
caricatures.  So,  also,  are  the  younger  Novall,  Liladam,  and  Aymer,  in  the  "  Fatal 
Dowry"  of  Massinger  and  Field.  Egreinont  and  Cossy,  in  Fletcher's  "Elder 
Brother ;"  Greedy  and  WatchaU,  in  Massinger's  *«  New  Way,"  &c.  In  fact,  aU 
the  other  leading  characters  in  the  above-named  pieces,  as  also  in  Massinger's 
••  Duke  of  MUan,"  and  "The  City  Madam,"  are  diluted  into  mere  general  ideas. 

t  In  the  "  Duke  of  Milan,"  forinstonce,  it  is  not  tUl  the  fifth  act  that  we  dis- 
cover the  real  motives  of  Francisco's  conduct ;  and,  consequently,  the  main  spring 
of  the  action.  And  in  the  first  half  of  Fletcher's  "  Elder  Brother,"  the  action 
drags  heavily,  as  it  does  also  through  the  whole  of  Massinger's  "  New  Way 
to  Pay  Old  DebU." 

X  The  passage  in  "  Hamlet,"—*'  but  there  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  children,  little 
eyasaes,"  &c.,  is  referred  by  Malone  to  the  year  1612,  because  it  is  first  found  in 
the  Folio  of  1623,  and  wanting  in  the  only  Quarto  edition  which  he  knew  of,  1003  ; 
and  because  Heywood,  in  his  "Apology  for  Actors,"  1612,  complains  of  the 
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and  Massinger,  to  finish  gradually  what  he  had  but  bogun.  The 
followers,  accordingly,  of  the  old  and  popular  direction  of  art,  did  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by  appearances.  They  took  up  the 
gage  which  was  thrown  down  to  them,  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  their  own  right,  and  with  the  confidence  of  beati  possessores. 
This  is  evident  from  the  "  Satiromastix,*^  of  Dekker,  which  ap- 
peared in  1602,  as  a  defensive  and  offensive  reply  to  Jonson's 
"Poetaster/'  The  belief  of  some  that  Shakspeare  contributed  to 
this  work  is  founded  on  mere  conjecture.  , 

The  time  when  Ben  Jonson  fost  came  decidedly  forward  with 
his  opposition  was  no  doubt  the  very  middle  of  Shakspeare's 
poetic  career — ^the  meridian  of  his  reputation  and  artistic  labours. 
The  morning  of  this  noontide  splendour  are  the  years  between 
1592  and  1596  or  1597.  During  this  hitcn^al  were  produced, 
with  "  Romeo  and  JuUet,''  and  "  All's  well  that  ends  well,''  the 
"Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  "Richard 
the  Third,"  and  "  Richard  the  Second ;"  and  besides  them  the  epico- 
lyrical  poems  of  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  "Tlie  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  and 
several  of  the  sonnets.  In  these  pieces  we  see  Shakspeare's  poetical 
genius  beginning  to  rise  superior  to  his  talent  as  a  player :  out  of 
a  certain  youthful  awkwardness,  an  overfiowing  fulness,  a  want  of 
proportion,  a  certain  ruggedness  and  reserve,  which  prevail  even 
in  the  "  Tiim  Andronicus,"  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  &c.  &c.,  his 
creative  fancy  is  swelling  into  a  more  r^ulated,  well-rounded,  less 
sharply  and  angularly  drawn  figures.  We  can  trace  his  steps,  as 
he  is  striving,  almost  painfully,  after  a  well  arranged  and  duly 
modelled  composition ;  and  we  behold  him  better  able  to  concen- 
trate his  powers,  more  reflective,  and  fast  arriving  at  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  end  and  nature  of  his  art;  his  language  is 
gradu^y  becoming  more  smooth  and  fluent;  his  wit  is  more 
ingenious,  and  flows  more  freely  and  gracefully,  while  the  trs^c 

abuse  lately  erept  in,  of  *'  committing  to  the  months  rrf  rhildren/'  &c.  Bot  ia 
the  later  found  qoarto,  which  also  was  printed  in  the  year  1603,  but  which  giTe* 
this  piece  in  an  older  form,  such  as  it  stood,  perhaps,  in  1600-1,  there  is  also 
this  mention  of  the  children  and  their  popularity.  In  the  other  quarto,  therefore, 
Shakspeare  may  hare  suppressed  the  passage,  because  probably  the  fashionable 
rage  for  these  children  actors,  and  perhaps  therewith  the  popularity  with  whtdi 
Ben  Jonson  was  first  receiTed,  may  have  again  subsided. 
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element  is  acquiriug  that  indescribably  beautiful  tinge  of  elegiac, 
expiatory,  and  glorifjiug  softness,  (wliicli  distinguishes  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  and  "  Richard  the  Second/')  without,  however,  losing 
anything  in  force  or  grandenr.  The  due  measure  and  well-ordered 
beauty  of  these  poems  established  his  reputation  even  with  the 
most  educated  of  his  countrymen;  indeed,  the  "Venus  and 
Adonis,"  and  the  "  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  forced  even  the  admirers  of 
classical  antiquity  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  great  poetical  genius. 
Thus,  already  in  1597  he  was  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  old 
national  school  of  poetry,  surrounded  by  a  youtliful  band  of  fertile 
and  popular  writers,  such  as  Ile^'w  ood,  Dekker,  Middleton,  Samuel 
ELowley,  Ford,  and  others.  The  talents  of  these  writers  w  ere  not, 
however,  of  the  highest  order,  nor  such  as,  without  Shakspeare, 
would  have  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  new 
direction  of  art ;  nevertheless,  a  truly  poetic  spirit  lived  in  them 
all,  and  some  of  their  works  must  be  regarded  as  successful  com- 
positions, and  w^hich,  when  irradiated  by  the  sun  of  Shakspeare's 
renown,  must  have  shone  forth  in  still  greater  glory.  Comi)o- 
sitions  like'^Heiuy  the  Fourth,  and  Fifth,"  "Hamlet,"  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "As 
You  Like  it,"  "What  you  will,"  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
which,  between  the  years  1597  and  1603,*  followed  close  upon 
each  other,  must  have  mkle  an  indescribable  impression  on  all 
unprejudiced  minds.  Most  of  these  pieces,  witli  an  ovcrflovn'ng 
fulness  of  life  and  spirit,  bear  the  impress  of  a  still  lingering 
youthfulness.  The  composition,  invention,  language,  and  cliarac- 
teristics,arc  completely  Shakspearian ;  the  comedies,  especially  "  The 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "As  You  Like  it,"  and  "What  you 
wiU,"  are  full  of  a  genial  joyousness,  swelling  forth  beneath  a 
heavenly  etherial  atmosphere  of  life  which  the  soul  breathes  and 
exhales  at  the  highest  summit  of  its  existence ;  wliile  "  Henry  the 
Fifth"  exliibits  all  the  grandeur  of  heroic  prowess,  and  "  Handet" 
the  infinite  depth  of  philosopliical  reflection.  A  pure  and  lofty 
inspiration  pervades  them  all.  We  see,  in  short,  the  poet  revelling 
in  the  exalthig  consciousness  of  liis  free  and  already  successfully 

*  The  grounds  for  this  assamption,  as  well  as  the  above  assertion  as  to  the 
origin  of  "  AU's  WeU  that  Ends  Well/'  will  be  found  below  in  Section  IV. 
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exert<?d   creative    geuius,   and   in  the  blissful   feeling,  '^  AncU 
io  son  jjittore  f" 

How  liigh  Shakspeare's  reputation  and  fame  had  risen  at  this 
date,  may  be  judged  of  from  liis  worldly  circumstances.  He  was 
now  become  a  man  of  some  means,  aud  his  good  fortiuie  appears 
at  a  later  date  to  have  continued  to  increase.  In  1597,  he  pur- 
chased New  Place,  one  of  the  best  houses  in  liis  native  town,  and 
had  it  improved  and  decorated;  in  1598,  he  was  solicited  by  a 
fellow-townsman  for  the  loan  of  £30,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
showed  liimself  not  .disincUned  to  advance  a  sum  of  money,  on 
sufficient  security,  to  the  to\ni.  In  1C02,  lie  paid  £320  for  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  wliich  he  added  to  his  possessions  in 
Stratford,  and  in  the  following  year  £60  for  a  farm  with  two 
barns,  a  garden,  granary,  and  other  offices;  in  1605  he  farmed  for 
£440  the  great  and  small  tithes  in  Stratford ;  and  lastly,  in  161 3, 
he  bought  himself  a  house  in  Blackfriars  for  £140  *.  His  receipts 
as  stage  poet,  and  sharer  in  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatre,  were 
for  the  times  not  inconsiderable.  In  the  earlier  years,  from  £5  to 
£10,  latterly  between  £12  and  £25,  were  paid  for  a  new  piet^e,  or 
even  the  whole  receipts  of  a  single  representation.  The  smn 
which  these  usually  netted  has  been  already  stated.  Of  Black- 
friiu-s,  we  know  for  certain,  from  a  document  still  extant,  that  in 
1008  its  yearly  profits  amounted  to  £666.  This  sum  was  divided 
into  twenty  shares,  of  wliich  Shakspeare  held  four,  Burbage  four, 
Fletcher  tlu'ee,  and  so  on ;  so  that  from  this  theatre  alone  Shak- 
s}>eare  received  £133  for  one  year.  If  we  reckon  the  receipts  of 
the  Globe  at  the  same  rate,  and  add  to  the  amount  the  payment 
for  two  or  three  new  pieces,  we  shall  have  for  Sliakspeare's  general 
income  £300;  a  sum  wliich  Collier  makes  equal  to  £1500 1  of 
the  present  day.  There  is  no  ground  for  supjosing  that  in  earlier 
years  (say  from  1592 — 94),  his  income  was  much  less.     Shak- 

*  All  this  is  well  established  from  letters,  records,  and  documentary  evidence. 
The  deed  of  purchase  of  the  farm,  &c.,  has  been  lately  found  by  Collier  in  the 
Bridgewater  MSS.     Collier,  New  Facts,  &c.  p.  29. 

t  Shakspeare's  property  in  the  wardrobe  and  properties  is  in  the  same  docu- 
iiieut  valued  at  £'500.  For  further  particulars  on  all  these  points,  see  Collier, 
New  Facts,  &c.,  p.  22. 
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speare's  prosperity  in  1597  may  therefore  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  without  our  being  absolutely  compelled  to  give  credit, 
without  further  testimony,  to  the  tnicUtional  statement  which  Rowe 
gives  us,  after  Davenant,  that  Lord  Southampton  had  given  the 
poet  £1000  for  some  purchase  or  other.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  fact,  wliile  perhaps  the  amount 
of  the  present  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated  *, 

The  earl  of  Southampton  was  indeed  a  declared  friend  of  the  theatre, 

and  without  doubt  a  great  admirer  of  our  poet.     This  nobleman's 

acquaintance  Tvith,  and  attention  to  the  poet,  and  Shakspcare's 

friendship  for  the  young,  liberal,  and  promising  noble,  was  o\^iiig, 

in   all   probability,  to   the   situation  which    liis  step-father.  Sir 

Thomas  Ileimage,    held,  as  treasurer  to  the  Queen,  and  which 

brought  liim  into  constant  communication  with  the  players  and 

stiige  poets.     In  the  year  1593,  when  Southampton  numbered 

about  twenty  years,  the  poet  dedicated  to  liim  his  "  Venus  and 

Adonis."     However,  the  acquaintance  would  appe^ar  to  be  still 

recent,  or  at  its  first  commencement ;  at  least,  in  the  dedication  which 

accompanied  "this  first-fruits  of  liis  invention,^' the  poet  proceeds 

softly  and  timidly.     That  the  gift  was  well  received,  and  that  the 

relation  between  them  soon  grew  closer  and  more   intimate,  is 

proved  by  the  dedication  of  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  a  similar 

poem^  wliich  Shakspeare  in  the  following  year  inscribed  hkewise  to 

Lord  Southampton.     In  the  dedication  of  the  latter  liis  language 

appears  much  bolder  and  more  confident ;  he  even  says,  that  "  the 

proof  he  had  had  of  the  lord's  honourable  sentiments,  and  not  the 

merit  of  his  unlearned  verse,  gave  him  surety  of  its  reception" — a 

proof  of  the  intimacy  of  their  intercourse.     Tliat  Southami)ton's 

affection  for  the  poet  endured  to  latter  times  admits  of  no  doubt ; 

as  late  as  1599  he  continued  in  London  for  no  other  purpose  than 

to  \dsit  the  theatre  daily,  and  in  the  MS.  lately  discovered,  which 

in  all  probability  had  liim  for  its  author,  and  must  have  been 

initten  in    1608,    Shakspeare   is    called    liis    particular  friend 

(Collier,  New  Facts,  &c.  p.  33,  &c.)     We  know  not  to  what 

degree  of  intimacy  tliis  acquaintance  was  carried ;  the  latter  cir- 

*  On  thb  and  the  following  points,  consult  Nath.  Drake,  '^Shakspeare  and  hit 
Times,"  ii.  p.  1,  &c.,  where  there  is  also  a  biography  of  Southampton. 
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cumstances  of  the  earl's  life^  if  they  did  not  bredk  it  off  entirely, 
must  at  any  rate  have  greatly  disturbed  it,  for  from  1597  to  1601, 
Southampton,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage,  in  1598,  with  the 
beautiful  Miss  Vernon,  against  the  will  and  without  the  consent 
of  the  Queen,  was  continually  absent,  either  on  military  commands 
or  embassies  to  foreign  courts,  and  was  in  London  only  in  the 
intervals  between  liis  several  engagements.  From  February  1601, 
to  the  accession  of  James,  he  lingered  in  prison  on  a  charge  of 
participating  in  the  Earl  of  Essex's  conspiracy.  Rising  rapidly 
and  liigh  in  the  favour  of  this  Sovereign,  he  was  however  accused, 
in  June  1604,  of  too  great  intimacy  with  the  Queen,  and  again 
imprisoned,  but  soon  after  fully  acquitted,  and  again  rexicived  into 
favour.  From  this  date  his  life  was  one  of  undisturbed  happiness 
and  respect. 

I  have  intentionally  entered  into  these  details,  partly  in  order 
to  show  how  early  Shakspeare's  talents,  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  were 
appreciated,  and  partly  because  they  tend  to  elucidate  what  has 
hitherto  been  an*extremely  questionable  and  obscure  point  in  the 
personal  and  literary  liistory  of  the  poet.  Besides  the  "Venus 
and  Adonis,"  and  "  the  Eape  of  Lucrece,"  we  possess  a  fragment 
(324  lines)  of  this  poet's,  of  a  similar  mixed  epical  and  lyrical 
character,  called  "  TheLover's  Complaint ;"  further,  1 54  sonnets,  and 
a  collection  of  twenty  lyrical  pieces  in  different  measures,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim."  The  purely  lyrical  pieces  arc 
far  more  important  for  our  own  present  inquiry  than  those  of  a 
more  epical  character,  since  they  are  the  only  written  relics  which 
afford  a  direct  glimpse  of  the  innermost  feelings  and  idiosyncrasy 
of  this  great  poetical  genius.  The  "Passionate Pilgrim"  appeared 
(incomplete  indeed,  but  enlarged  by  some  of  the  154  sonnets,)  as 
early  as  1599,  in  an  edition  published  by  a  bookseller,  W.  Jaggard, 
without  Shakspeare's  knowledge  or  permission.  Several  of  the 
songs  contained  in  it  refer  to  the  fable  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and 
may  therefore,  (as  Drake  and  Malone  have  observed,)  have  been 
composed  shortly  before  or  after  his  poem  of  that  title,  dedicated 
to  Southampton.  The  whole  collection  bears  a  somewhat  objective 
aspect,  and  does  not  directly  refer  to  the  poet's  own  personal  cir- 
cumstances and  subjective  feelings.  More  important  in  this  light  is 
the  collection  of  sonnets.  They  appeared,  together  with  the  "  Lover's 
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Complaint/'  fips£  of  all  in  1609,  in  quarto,  with  T.T.  on  the  title 
page,  as  the  initials  of  the  publisher,  Thomas  Tliorpe.  The  same 
letters  are  subscribed  to  the  dedication,  which  is  couched  in  the 
following  terms : — "To  the  only  begetter  of  these  ensuing  sonnets, 
Mr.  W.  H.,  all  happiness,  and  that  eteniity  promised  by  our  ever 
living  poet,  wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth/^ 
Now,  as  the  first  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  these  sonnets 
are  directly  addressed  to  a  young,  amiable,  and  noble  man,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  wiiteT  they  bespejik  great  intimacy,  and 
allude  to  many  personal  matters,  it  will  be  of  some  interest  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  person  intended  by  the  letters  W.  H. 
The  earliest  attempt  to  explain  the  initials  appUed  them  to  William 
Hart,  the  son  of  Shakspeare's  sister  Joan;  but,  at  the  time 
the  sonnets  first  appeared.  Hart  was  not  more  than  nine  years  old. 
Chalmers,  by  the  aid  of  a  most  refined  int^jrpretation  of  the  dedi- 
cation, referred  them  to  Elizabeth;  but,  with  most  singular  blind- 
ness, he  overlooked  the  fact  that  many  of  them  evidently  msurk  out 
a  man  as  their  object.  This  was  clearly  shown  by  Dnike,  (ii.  5S), 
who,  on  his  part,  sought  to  prove  an  h}^othesis  of  his  own,  that 
they  were  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  There  is,  in 
fftct,  much  which  seems  to  support  this  view,  and  many  have, 
accordingly,  been  misled  to  concur  with  Drake.  It  has,  however, 
been  recently  shown  by  Boaden  (On  the  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare), 
that  this  hypothesis  is  all  but  impossible.  For,  first,  the  names 
of  Southampton  were  Henry  Wriothesley,  so  that  the  initials  do 
not  agree,  unless  we  were  to  maintain  they  had  been  purposely 
interchanged,  for  which  supposition,  however,  there  could  be  no 
conceivable  reason;  secondly,  in  the  year  1594,  the  earUest  date 
that  can  be  assigned  to  the  intimacy  between  Shakspeare  and 
Southampton,  the  latter  was  already  twenty-one  years  old,  and  it 
it  would  therefore  be  impossible  to  call  him,  as  is  so  frequently 
done  in  the  Sonnets,  "  Sweet  boy,''  and  to  speak  of  a  considerable 
difference  of  ages;  thirdly,  and  lastly,  the  events  of  Southampton's 
life  were  of  such  a  nature  as  must  necessarily  have  disturbed  the 
intimacy  which  the  sonnets  imply;  and,  further,  if  they  were 
addressed  to  him,  we  should  naturally  look  to  find  in  them  some 
allusion  to  that  nobleman's  singular  misfortunes.  As  clearly, 
therefore,  as  Boaden  has  shown  that  Mr.  W.  H.  cannot  be  South- 
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ampton,  even  so  fully  has  he  established  his  owii  view,  that  he  can- 
not have  been  any  other  than  Wilham  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  was  bom  in  1580,  and  left  Oxford  in  1594.  ^fhc 
circumstances  of  his  life  and  character,  as  they  are  given  by 
Anthony  A.  Wood  and  Clarendon,  correspond  in  every  point 
^ith  the  traits  and  allusions  in  the  sonnets.  Tliat  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Poet,  esteemed  him  highly,  and 
had  loaded  him  with  many  marks  of  liis  favour,  is  proved  by 
the  dedication  to  him,  conjointly  with  his  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Montgomery,  another  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Poet,  of  the  folio 
edition  of  Shakspeare's  works,  by  Ileminge  and  &)ndell.  Lastly, 
how  close  was  the  intimacy  between  them,  may  be  judged  from  the 
sonnets  themselves,  of  wliich  the  greater  part  must,  have  been 
composed  between  1595  and  1609.  The  "sugar  sweet ^'  sonnets, 
which  Shakspeare,  (as  liis  friend,  in  the  "Wit's  Tre^sim^,"  1598, 
asserts,)  occasionally  addressed  to  his  private  friends,  bear  witness  to 
the  pleasing  custom  of  the  poet  of  gratifying  those  who  were  near 
and  dear  to  liis  heart  mill  such  poetical  presents.  Of  these,  however, 
few  probably,  if  any,  arc  to  be  found  in  our  present  collection ; 
for  even  the  last  twenty-eight  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  been  addressed  to  friends.  To  these  1 
shall  hereaftc^r  have  occasion  to  refer. 

My  object  in  referring  to  the  sonnets  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
demonstrate  Shaks])eare's  fame  and  consideration,  by  the  splendour 
which  must  have  been  reQected  upon  him  by  the  intimate  friend- 
ship which  such  men  as  Soutliampton,  Pembroke,  and  Mont- 
gomery thought  him  worthy  of.  All  three  belonged,  by  birth  and 
rank,  as  well  as  by  their  intellectual  powers,  their  eminent  learning, 
and  refinement,  and  great  influence,  to  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  historical  personages  of  the  day.  With  these  friends,  the 
ci-owned  heads,  Elizabeth  and  James,  are,  to  their  honour,  to  be 
joined.  That  both  higlily  esteemed  the  poet,  and  took  great  plea- 
sure in  his  compositions,  is  proved  by  Ben  Jonson's  well-knownlines : 

*'  Sweet  swan  of  Avon  !    what  a  sight  it  were, 
To  sec  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear, 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James."* 

*  Besides,  it  is  so  stated,  expressly,  in  the  already. mentioned  writing  of 
Southampton*!. 
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FalstafTs  wanton  and  somewhat  ambiguous  jokes  in  Henry  the 
Fourth  were  so  little  offensive  to  the  moral  delicacy  of  the  Virgin 
Queen,  that,  according  to  the  tradition  quoted  by  Rowe  and 
Gildon,  she  took  great  pleasure  in  tliis  mast<jrly  draA^n  and  per- 
fectly comic  character,  and  expn»ssed  a  wish  to  see  the  same 
doughty  knight  in  love ;  in  compliance  with  wliich  desire  Sliak- 
speare  is  said  to  have  composed  the  "  Merry  "Wives  of  Windsor '' 
in  the  short  space  of  fourteen  days.     Among  the  many  gracious 
signs  of  her  Svour  which  Rowe  mentions,  not  one,  however,  can 
be  adduced  of  a  substantial  kind ;  and  her  well-known  meanness 
to  men  of  learning  and  art  seems  to  have  known  no  exception 
in  favour  of  Shakspeare;  although  he  did  not  ventiu-e  to  ftdl 
short  (see  "  Henry  the  Eighth,"  &c.)  in  ])a}'ing  the  tribute  of 
poetical  flattery,  of  which,  as  well  as  unpoeticiJ  adulation,  she  was 
so  covetous.     Indeed,  she  even  refused  to  him  the  post  of  Master 
of  the  Queen's  Revels,  and  Lispector  of  the  Plays,  &c.,  for  wliich 
office  he  appears  to  have  been  a  suitor  in  1603,  and  conferred  it 
upon  his  by  no  means  undeserving  rival,  Samuel  Daniel  (Collier, 
New  Facts,  p.  47.    Hist.  i.  352,  ^c.)     James,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  took  the  company  of  players  to  wliich   Shakspeare 
belonged  under  his  especial  protection.     After  the  appearance  of 
"  Macbeth,"  in  wliich  the  poet,  against  liistoriciJ  truth,  represents 
James's  ance^stor,  Banquo,  innocent  of  all  participation  in  the 
murder   of  Dmican,   and   paints   liim   in   brilliant  and  glorious 
colours,  he  received,  in  reward,  a  letter,  it  is  said,  written  by 
the  Monarch's  own  hand,  in  which  he  assured  the  poet  of  Ids 
aj)probation  and  favour.     As  Sir  William  Davenant  possessed  the 
letter  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  as  asserted  by  cre- 
dible witnesses,  who  learnt  it  directly  from  himself,  there  caimot 
(as  it  seems  to  me)  be  any  grounds  for  doubting  the  fact,  wliich, 
however,  Skottowe  and  CoUier  both  do.     Moreover,  by  a  patent 
of  the  King's,  dated  4th  Januarj',  1603,  Shakspeare,  ^ith  Robert 
Daibome,  Nathamel  Field,  and  Edward  Kirkham,  are  commis- 
sioned to  take  up  boys,  and  to  educate  them  as  actors  for  the 
service  of  the  Queen.     (Collier,  i.  372.) 

This  brilliant  period  of  Shakspeare's  career,  in  wliich  he  was 
surrounded  by  friends  of  high  and  low  degree,  patronised  by 
princes  and  great  nobles,  and  the  public  favourite,  in  which  more 
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than  any  other  his  poetry  appears  to  have  been  animated  by  the 
lofty  inspiration,  and  the  genial  enthusiasm,  kindled  by  the  sense 
of  liis  own  power  and  greatness,  which  led  him,  conscious  of  thti 
immortality  of  his  name,  to  write  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke — 

**  Your  monoment  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 

Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'erread; 

And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse, 

When  aU  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead; 

You  still  shaU  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 

Where  breath  most  breathes, — even  in  the  mouths  of  men."  * 

—This  third  and  fairest  period  lasted  from  1597  to  1605  or  1606, 
or  thereabout.  Not  that  after  this  date  his  friends  fell  off  from  him, 
or  that  the  public  favour  declined;  the  former,  without  doubt,  was 
never  the  case,  while  the  latter  must  be  assigned  to  later^  years. 
But  his  own  mental  development,  under  the  influence,  unques- 
tionably, of  external  relations  and  circumstances,  assumed  about 
tliis  time  a  more  earnest,  and  severer  tone:  of  this  his  o^ni 
sonnets  furnish  direct  and  irresistible  proof.  In  proof  of  this  I 
shall  here  quote  two  of  his  precious  sonnets,  the  sixty-sixth  and 
scventy-second.t 

"  Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry,— 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom. 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity, 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn. 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd, 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strum peted, 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgrac'd, 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled, 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 
And  foUy  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill. 


*  The  eighty-first  sonnet,  which  concludes  with  these  words,  doubtless  was 
written  in  1601.  For  it  is  between  No.  80,  82,  88,  and  85,  of  which  Boaden 
has  shewn  that  they  probably  refer  to  Samuel  Daniel,  who,  in  1601,  dedicated  to 
the  young  Earl  bis  *'  Defence  of  Rhyme,'*  with  a  high  panegyric  on  his  virtnes. 
The  sonnets  are  arranged,  as  it  were,  in  groups,  according  to  their  matter  and 
allusions.  The  others,  in  which  similar  expressions  occur,  No.  53,  63,  65,  101, 
107,  may,  perhaps,  be  of  the  same  date  nearly. 

t  There  is  a  good  tramlation  of  these  in  Gottl.  Regis.  Shakspeare  Almanac. 
Berl.  1836. 
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And  limple  troth  miscall'd  simplicity, 
And  etptive  Good  attending  captain  111 : 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  begone, 

SaTe  tliat,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

O,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv*d  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death,— dear  love,  forget  me  quite, 
For  yon  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 
Unless  yon  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie, 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  npon  deceased  I 
Than  niggard  troth  would  willingly  impart ; 
O,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this, 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  one  untrue, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 

For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring  forth, 
«     And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth." 

To  these  we  might  add  the  ninetieth,  in  which  the  poet  com- 
plains, "  the  world  is  bent  his  deeds  to  cross,"  and  occasions  him 
much  sorrow  and  suffering.  Our  opinion  that  these  three  sonnets 
must  have  been  \*Titten  between  1605  and  1609,  rests  only  on 
some  general  probabilities.  For  instance,  the  second  stands, 
among  a  group  of  sonnets,  of  whose  arrangement  a  certain  con- 
nection is  the  principle,  between  two  others,  in  which  the  poet 
sjieaks  of  his  death  and  of  his  years,  as  already  advanced  to  the 
autumn  of  life.  The  first,  on  the  other  hand,  must  clearly  have 
been  written  in  the  reign  of  James,  which  wa«,  in  truth,  a 
"limping  sway,"  in  which  distinguished  men,  like  the  younger 
Cecil,  Southampton,  and  others,  and  from  1007  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke*, liimself  expended  their  talents  to  no  purpose.  The  king, 
weak,  frivolous,  and  fond  of  pleasure,  whose  only  end  in  life  was 
hunting  and  theological  disputation,  continually  quarreUing  with 
his  parUaident,  and  hated  and  despised  by  his  people,  and  without 
money,  abandoned  the  government  to  his  councillors  and  favour- 
ites.t    The  state  of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  the  people, 

*  In  1607  he  was  installed  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  made  Governor  of 
Portsmouth,     Boaden,  35. 

t  See  the  Despatches,  Reports,  and  Statistical  Accounts  of  the  Count  Beau- 
mont.    Raumer,  Briefe  aus  Paris,  ii.  245 — 280. 
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were  so  fallen,  that  even  in  lOOl-,  the  French  ambassador,  Connt 
Beaumont,  writes,  "Tlioj  arc  now,  as  compared  with  the  times  of 
Elizabeth,  degenerate,  divided  among  tliemselves,  and  devoted  to 
their  sovereign  neither  by  love  nor  obedience,  and  far  from  fixed 
in  religion;"  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  1G03  he  pro])]iesied, 
"  from  so  many  different  seeds  of  disease — from  much  that  wa.s 
brooding  in  secret,  that  a  century  hence  England  woidd  hardly 
make  any  other  misuse  of  her  good  fortune  than  to  her  o\\'n  detri- 
ment.* All  had  already  begun  to  totter,  and  was  fast  going  to 
ruin.  Tlie  modem  destructive  and  negative  spirit  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  was  now  celebrating  its  initiation. 
The  great  English  rebellion,  that  wortliy  forerunner  of  the  Frencli, 
which  broke  out  in  the  next  generation,  was  already  prej)aring 
itself.  These  signs  of  the  times  form  the  best  commentary-  on 
Shakspeare's  later  pieces,  and  especially  on  the  sixty-six-tli  sonnet, 
which  finely  and  affectiugly  expresses  the  patriotic  poet's  bittemc^ss 
of  soul.  It  refers  distinctly  enough  to  the  restraints  wliichj  at 
tliis  time,  were  placed  by  authority  on  the  freedom  of  the  stage,t 
and  also  on  the  dark  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans,  which,  while  it 
emperiled  the  plain  truth  of  the  Gospel,  threw  contempt  on  art 
»nd  science,  and  even  though  the  Puritans  did  not  succexnl  to  the 
extent  of  their  wishe.s  during  James's  reign,  they  were  yet  able  to 
])rocure  certain  ordinances  in  the  spirit  of  their  opinions; J  and 
lastly,  it  no  doubt  refers,  in  some  measure,  also,  to  the  empty, 
hut  high  pretending  school-wisdom,  whose  authority  Pen  Jonson 
laboured  indefatigably  to  establish,  and  wliich  at  this  date  was 

*  Sec  the  Despatches,  Reports,  and  Statistical  Accounts  of  the  Count  Beau- 
mont.    Raumer,   Briefe  aus  Paris,  ii.  252—259. 

t  Thus,  for  instance,  the  French  ambassador  complained  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prohibition  he  had  obtained,  the  history  of  the  Duke  de  Biron  was 
brought  on  the  stage.  Collier,  New  Facts,  p.  16,  erroneously  gives  1606  as  the 
date  of  this.  The  despatch,  in  which  Beaumont  himself  narrates  «he  affair,  is  of 
5th  of  April,  1608.  Raumer,  ibid.  276.  According  to  the  same  despatch,  the 
king,  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  being  himself  produced  on  the  stage, 
and  made  a  ridicule  of,  forbade  any  more  plays  to  be  given  ia  I^ndon, — a 
prohibition,  howcTer,  which  naturally  enough  was  not  long  in  force.  We  hnvc, 
here,  however,  most  clearly  "art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority." 

X  Thus,  in  1606,  the  players  were  stricUy  prohibited  from  employing  on  the 
stage  the  names  of  God,  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost — again  *'  Ait  tongue- 
tied." 
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gaining  continually  in  repute.  In  1605,  Bettumont  and  Fletcher 
began  to  write  for  the  stage,  and,  as  Drjden  states  (from  the  mouth, 
probably,  of  their  contemix)rary.  Sir  Williiun  Davenant),  on  the 
appearance  of  their  ''Philastcr,"  (1608-9),  at  once  attained  to 
favour  and  consideration.  From  this  time  it  was  easy  to  foresee, 
that  the  new  direction  which  art  had  taken  was  likely  soon  to  pre- 
vail in  the  taste  of  the  age,  and  thereby  to  proscribe  tlie  poesy  of 
Shakspearc.  In  manifest  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  with 
this  gradually  encroaching  revolution  in  taste,  was  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing popularity  of  the  Theatre  of  the  "Cliildren  of  the  Queen's 
Revels/'  At  least,  Dckker,  in  his  "  Raven's  Abnanack,"  (1609), 
without  giving  names,  it  is  true,  yet  clearly  enough,  speaks  of  the 
growing  rivaby  between  them  and  the  King's  players  of  the 
Globe,  for  whom  Shakspeare  wrote),  and  the  Queen's  actors  at 
the  Bed  Bull,  for  whom  Hey  wood  composed  (Collier,  i.  «S73.) 
Moreover,  in  further  sign  of  their  growing  consid(;ration,  we  may 
state  that  in  1609  the  theatre  of  Wliitefriars  was  assigned  to 
their  exclusive  use,  while  in  1612  they  dispossessed  Heywood's 
company  of  the  Red  Bull.* 

This  circumstance  must,  without  doubt,  have  contributed  to 
awake  in  Shakspeare's  mind  feelings  such  as  are  expressed  in  the 
sonnets  above  quoted.  The  probability  that  the  second  was  written 
about  this  time  is,  therefore,  considerably  increased,  when  we 
find  that  the  dramatic  compositions  of  his  riper  years  are  pervaded 
by  a  kindred  spirit.  All  the  dramas  that  appeared  between  1606 
and  1614,  breathe  a  deep,  grave,  and  occasionally  bitter  earnest- 
ness. The  composition  is  more  compressed  and  involved;  the 
characters  of  an  exuberant  fulness,  more  strongly  and  sharply 
drawn,  more  manly;  of  pre-eminent  grandeur  and  iron  solidity; 
the  language  teems  with  thought,  and  is,  on  that  account,  occa- 
sionally rugged,  bursting  suddenly  like  lightning  flashes;  the 
wit  more  pregnant,  profound,  and  often  sublime ;  and  the  entire 
view  pervaded  by  the  depressing  feeling  of  the  inevitable  decay  of 
aU  that  is  great  and  noble,  and  by  the  bitter  consciousness  of  Sin's 
fearful  power  over  human  nature.     How  strongly,  for  instance,  is 

*  About  this  time,  therefore,  the  above-mentioned  paragraph  in  **  Hamlet/' 
wanting  in  the  quarto  of  1603,  may  probably  have  been  introdaoed,  such  as  it 
stands  in  the  folio. 

H 
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all  this  expressed  in  "  Macbeth/'  "  Measure  for  Measure,  "Cym- 
beline/'  "  Winter's  Tide,"  and  "  Tlie  Tempest."  In  "  King 
Lear/'  (about  1605),  the  tragic  (Jcment,  in  spite  of  the  terrific 
grandeur  with  which  it  is  there  invested,  is,  nevertheless,  encircled 
with  the  same  mild  elegiac  and  brightening  halo  wliich  plays 
around  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Richard  the  Second,"  and  "  Ham- 
let/' whereas,  in  "  Macbeth,"  and  "  Othello,"  the  soothing  and 
consolatory  element  is  far  from  prominent,  and  in  "  Timon  of 
Athens"  is  altogether  absent.  Lastly,  how  strikingly  do  the  liistori- 
cal  dramas  of  "Julius  Caesar,"  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "Coriola- 
nus/'  and  the  later  acknowledged,  "  King  John,"  pourtray  on 
one  hand  the  hopeless  fall  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes  of  history, 
and  on  the  other  the  dreadful  corruption  of  the  whole  of 
human  life  both  in  Church  and  State.  (See  below.  Section  IV.) 
Tlie  "Troilus  and  Cressida/'  in  its  overweening  humour,  and 
bubbhng  fulness  of  wit,  comes  the  nearest  to  the  character  of  the 
preceding  period,  as  already  sketched,  and  which  we  have  dated 
from  1597  to  1605.  At  {\\g  same  time,  however,  its  predoniijiantly 
satirical  tendency  gives  to  tliis  piece  a  serious  and  occasionally 
bitter  character.  Moreover,  as  it  was  about  this  time  that 
Shakspeare  first  began  to  treat  of  subjects  of  ancient  history, 
he  may,  perhaps,  have  been  in  some  measure  impelled  to  this 
attempt  by  the  growing  veneration  for  antiquity  in  the  national 
taste. 

Thus,  then,  does  the  last  period  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  career 
approach,  in  its  general  feature,  to  the  character  of  i\iQ  Jirst.  The 
profound  moral  earnestness  of  his  nature,  the  vivid  conscious- 
ness and  passionate  scorn  for  the  power  of  sin,  and  the  no  less 
vivid  faith  in  God's  superintending  and  retributive  providence, 
which,  in  his  youth,  attracted  him  to  subjects  like  "  Titus  Andro- 
nicus/'  "  Henry  the  Sixth/'  "  Richard  the  Third,"  &c. ;  and  wliich 
in  his  transition  period,  from  1592 — 1597,  had  subsided  into  a 
mild  el^ac  sympathy  with  human  weakness,  or  refined  itself  into  a 
benignant  faith  in  God's  propitiatory  love ;  but  which  in  the  follow- 
ing period,  of  his  greatest  elevation  and  splendour,  became  the 
basis  of  his  whole  view  of  things,  sounded  as  the  key-note  in  a 
jubilee-hymn  of  the  most  joyous  and  exalted  self-consciousness, 
and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  high  and  noble  gifts  with 
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which  God  has  endowed  mankind  and  this  world,  bursting  forth 
m  its  greatest  force  and  plenitude.  WTiat  the  poet  was  then  striv- 
ing after,  from  an  unconscious  impulse  oidy,  wlueh  a  glowing  feel- 
ing and  fsancy,  not  a  full  experience  and  intuition,  contributed — 
and  was  consequently  at  times  empty  or  overwrought,  and  in  the 
height  of  fermentation  foamed  over  and  threw  up  bubbles— now 
appears  no  long»  a  mere  desire,  but  a  thing  actually  accomplished, 
and  r^lete  with  aU  the  varied  wealth  of  a  profound  mind,  tliat 
has  sought  much,  and  found  it — of  a  noble  and  Vigorous  will,  that 
has  performed  much,  and  attempted  still  more — and  of  a  heart 
which  has  greatly  loved,  and  deeply  suffered.  All,  in  short,  now 
appears  penetrated  with  a  clear  and  perfectly  developed  conscious- 
ness of  the  truth  which  has  been  lived  through  and  felt,  in  and  for 
itself.  It  is  the  same  matter,  the  same  mind — but  in  a  higher, 
more  complete,  and  perfect  form.  While,  therefore,  in  the  poems 
of  the  first  period,  the  composition  is  in  an  equal  degree  liighly 
involved  and  compressed,  but  wanting  in  symmetrical  arrangement 
and  roundness — the  characters  sharply  and  harshly  sketched — an- 
gular and  large,  but,  like  all  youtliful  sketches,  one-sided  and  over- 
drawn ;  the  language,  too,  equally  nervous,  lofty,  and  impetuous, 
but  at  the  same  time  heavy  and  awkward — the  tragic  occasionally 
bordering  on  the  horrible,  and  the  comic  on  the  mean ; — in  all 
these  respects  the  dramas  of  the  last  period  exhibit  the  complete 
Shakspearian  master-hand.  The  two  intervening  periods  are  per- 
vaded by  the  same  spirit,  but  not  without  considerable  modification, 
and  with  a  different  tendency.  Indeed,  it  mav  be  said,  that  this 
period  of  jubilee  and  transport,  with  its  exliilirating  feeling  of 
self,  its  genial  enthusiasm  and  full  enjoyment  of  earthly  existence, 
forms,  in  the  poet's  life,  a  decided  contrast  to  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  poetical  activity.  A  mind  like  Shakspeare's  we  should 
almost  think  would  of  necessity  fall  into  such  contrasts,  and  must 
give  itself  up  for  a  time  even  to  the  mere  worldly,  in  order  to  gain 
a  thorough  insight  into  its  nature,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  its  utter  in- 
sufficiency, since,  without  running  through  it  to  its  utmost  extent, 
it  could  not  hope  to  rise  altogether  above  it.  But,  however  accu- 
rately we  would  thus  dissect  and  separate,  we  shall  still  find  that 
this  contrast  is  not  immediate  and  abrupt.  Just  as  the  years 
from  1592  to  1597  form  a  transition  from  the  beginning  to  the 
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middle  of  liis  artistic  career,  so  this  latter  period  itself  ma}-,  by  a 
sharper  analysis,  be  divided  into  tMO  halves  of  which  tlie  first  may 
well  be  regarded  as  tlie  passage  from  the  middle  epoch  to  the  last. 
In  fact,  the  pieces  in  which  that  profound  earnestness  occurs  in 
its  severest  form — "  King  John,'^  "  Measure  for  Measure,''  "  The 
Winter'sTale,''  ^'Cjinbehne,''  '^The  Tempest,''  "OtheUo,"  "Timon 
of  Athens,"  (perhaps,  also,  "  Macbeth,")  belong,  without  excep- 
tion, to  the  last  years  of  the  poet,  arid  fall  within  1609  and  1613. 
On  the  other  hand  ^'  King  Lear,"  "  Juhus  Cscsar,"  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  "  Coriolanus,"  *'  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  belong  to 
the  period  from  1605  to  1609.  In  these  pieces  there  is,  no  doubt, 
a  deeper  and  more  serious  tone  than  in  those  of  the  pre\ious 
period;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  either  entirely  without  that 
undercurrent  of  sombre  bitterness,  or  else  it  is  more  latent  and 
concealed,  as  in  the  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  beneath  a  brighter 
exterior. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of,  however  some  may  be  disposed 
to  condemn,  this  sharp  dissection  of  the  living  pcrsonaUty  of  a 
man  and  his  spiritual  development;  yet,  at  any  rate,  the  justice  of 
the  preceding  description  of  Shakspeare's  later  compositions  can- 
not be  denied.  It  is,  therefore,  unquestionably  sometliing  more 
than  a  gratuitous  hypothesis,  if  I  assume  that  this  serious  view  of 
life,  this  tone  of  mind,  gradually  leading  him  to  view  with  disgust 
the  disordered  worldly  pursuits  of  the  capital,  and  his  own  position 
therein,  was  the  chief  motive  for  his  quitting  London  in  1613-14, 
and  retiring  to  his  native  town,  with  which  he  had  kept  up  his 
connection  by  yearly  visits.  That  he  had  entertained  tliis  design 
at  an  early  date,  from  attachment  probably  to  his  family,  is 
evidenced  by  his  purchases  of  land  and  houses  in  Stratford.  Here, 
on  his  property  of  New  Place,  he  lived  for  two  years  more 
in  solitary  rural  leisure,  and  in  all  probability  without  any  further 
pursuit  of  his  particular  vocation.*   On  the  15th  of  March,  1616, 

*  A  mulberry  tree,  which,  according  to  a  generally  adopted  tradition,  Shak- 
apeare  here  planted  with  hij$  own  hand,  survived  him  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
It  was  standing  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  cut  down 
by  the  orders  of  the  Rev.  Francis  GastreU,  the  then  possessor  of  New  Place,  be- 
cause it  subjected  him  to  the  importunities  of  the  numerous  travellers,  whom  vene- 
ration for  Shakspcare  brought  to  Stratford.     A  great  part  of  the  tree,  which  had 
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while  yet  in  perfect  health,  he  made  his  will,  which  is  still  pre- 
served^ in  which  he  named  his  eldest  daughter  Susannah  lus 
chief  heiress,  and  left  a  legacy  to  the  younger  daughter  Judith, 
and  only  briefly  and  coldly  mentions  his  wife,  bequeathing  to  her 
"  his  second  best  bed  and  funiiture/'* 

Shakspeare  died  on  the  £3rd  of  April  of  the  same  year ;  huWy 
is  unfortunately  unknown,  and  was  buried  on  the  25  th,  two  days 
only  after  his  death.  His  grave  was  originally  marked  only  by  a 
plain  stone,  with  the'simple  inscription — 

"  Good  frend,  for  Jesvs'  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dvst  encloiued  heare. 
Blest  be  ye  man  yt  spares  thes  stones ; 
And  cvrst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones/' 

It  was  not  till  six.  or  sciven  years  afterwards,  that  an  unknown, 
but  not  unskilful  artist,  raised  to  him  a  greater  and  more  appro- 
priate monument — a  statue  of  the  poet  sitting  beneath  an  arch, 
having  before  him  a  desk,  and  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  while  in 
his  left  he  holds  a  scroll ;  t  on  the  desk  are  inscribed  these  verses 
in  Latin : — 

A. 

'*  Jndicio  Pyliym,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  popvlvs  moeret,  Olympvs  habet/* 


been  hewn  to  pieces  and  sold  for  firewood,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp, 
watchmaker,  who  made  a  great  profit  by  constructing  out  of  it  trinkets  as  memo- 
rials of  the  adn^ired  bard.  New  Place  itself  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  (1759) 
by  the  same  individual,  in  order  to  escape  the  monthly  assesipment  of  the  poor, 
from  which  he  had  fruitlessly  claimed  exemption  on  the  plea  of  non-occupation. 

*  Hia  wife  survived  him  seven  years,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1623. 
[Mr.  Knight  has  shewn  that  she  had  a  right  of  dower,  which  accounts  for  this 
sUgfat  mention  of  her  in  Shakspeare's  will,  without  the  supposition  of  any  *'  iU- 
feeling." — ^Trans.]  Of  his  children,  his  son  Hammet  died  before  him  in  1596, 
in  his  twelfth  year.  His  youngv'r  daughter,  Judith,  was  married  in  1615-16,  to 
Thomas  Quemey,  a  vintner  of  Stratford,  whose  children  all  died  young  and  with- 
out  issue.  Susannah  married,  in  1607,  Dr.  John  Hall,  and  left  a  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth— married  first  to  Thomas  Nash,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  but 
was  childless  by  both  ;  so  that  with  her  the  family  of  the  poet  became  extinct  ia 
1669-70. 

t  This  IB  the  original  of  aU  the  hitherto  known  busts  of  Shakspeare.  Very 
reoedtly,  however,  an  authentic  and  genuine  portrait,  it  is  believed,  has  beea 
found. 
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And  on  a  tablet  beneath,  in  English  : — 

'*  Stay,  passenger  !  why  goest  thov  by  so  fast ; 
Read  if  thov  canst,  whom  en?iovs  death  liath  plast 
Within  this  monrment,  Shakspeare ;  with  whonie 
Quick  natrre  dide ;  whose  name  doth  deck  y*  tombe 
Far  more  than  cost ;  sieth  all  y*  he  hath  writt 
Leaves  living  art  bvt  page  to  serve  his  witt. 

Obilt  Anno  Doi.  1616.   iEtatis  53.     Die  23  Ap/'    ' 

It  was  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after  his  dnith 
that  England's  greatest  poet  was  honoured  with  a  public  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey  * 

AMien  we  review  Shakspeare's  public  career  as  a  player,  we  see 
in  the  four  or  five  periods  tlirough  which  he  passed,  a  natundly 
advancing  organic  whole,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
assumed  tliis  particular  shape,  and  no  other,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  external  disturbing  causes.  If  we  overlook  the  check 
which  the  si)ontaneous  direction  of  his  poetic  activity  sustained 
from  the  opposition  of  Ben  Jonson,  his  liistory  proceeded,  after 
the  first  indiscretions  of  youth  and  its  consequences  were  over- 
come, in  a  calm  and  noiseless  course,  though  not  altogether  with- 
out splendour  and  exaltation.  His  was  a  genuine  poet's  life, 
wholly  devoted  to  jfree  poetic  creation,  and  to  the  gradually  ad- 
vancing development  of  his  art.  Shakspeare  was  neither  minister, 
nor  professor,  nor  official ;  indeed,  he  was  not  even  Court  jwet,  nor 
associate  of  any  academy  of  arts  or  learned  society.      He  Mas 

• 

*  In  1741  was  execateda  statue  as  Urge  as  life— standing,  and  in  the  oostome 
of  his  age,  and  leaning  on  an  aUegoricaUy  ornamented  ruin,  the  arm  supported 
on  a  book.  On  the  broken  column  are  inscribed  the  foUowing  lines  frt>m  the 
**  Tempest/'  Act  4,  Scene  1 :~ 

"  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  aU  which  it  inherits,  shaU  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantiBl  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind  V* 

Above  the  statue  are  engraved  the  words,  "  Gulielmo  Shakspeare,  anno  post  mor- 
tem cxziv.  amor  publicus  posuit.''  The  expenses  of  the  mcmument  were  defrayed 
by  public  subscription,  under  the  management  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  Dr. 
Mead,  Po|k;,  and  others. 
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simply  himself,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  poet.  This  undis- 
turbed freedom,  this  independence  and  seK-sufficiency,  was  the 
foundation  of  his  greatness.  Like  Sophocles,  who,  in  many 
respects,  is  his  near  intellectual  kinfellow,  he  stood,  supported  by 
his  own  strength  alone,  on  the  borders  of  two  ages ;  on  a  rich 
and  luxurious  domain  of  art,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  great,  noble,  and 
enlightened  nation.  He  had  no  object  beyond  that  which  his  art 
required  and  allowed ;  he  wished  for  notliing  but  to  give  loud 
utterance  to  what  he  saw  within  himself,  and  in  the  world  around 
him — the  sovereignty  and  grace  of  God  in  nature  and  history,  all 
the  deptlis  of  the  human  mind,  the  aspirations  and  despondings 
of  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  equal  grandeur  and  meanness  of  his 
nature.  While,  hke  Sophocles,  he  sought  for  the  purely  human, 
the  highest  and  greatest  came  to  him  spontaneously. 

For,  in  truth,  Shakspeare  was  not  only  a  great  poet ;  he  was 
also  a  great  and  noble  man.  He  could  not  be  one  without  the 
other.  ''Worthy,  noble,  and  beloved,'' are,  without  exception, 
the  epithets  with  which  his  contemporaries  adorn  his  name.  It 
is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  his  worth,  that,  upon  so  brilliant  a 
spirit, — even  though  in  other  respects  his  lot  was  not  raised  so 
high  as  to  be  a  mark  of  envy,  yet  the  favourite  of  two  monarchs, 
and  the  most  celebrated  poet  of  his  age,  the  friend  and  beloved 
of  the  great  and  powerful, — envious  malignity  could  stiU  cast  no 
stains.  The  very  fact  that  his  private  life  passed  so  unassumingly, 
in  so  noiseless  and  even  a  tenor,  and  unbroken  by  any  remark- 
able incident  or  event,  is  evidence  of  the  cabnness  with  which  the 
majestic  stream  of  his  mental  development  flowed  on,  and  of  the 
clear  setherial  atmosphere,  which,  in  general,  must  have  breathed 
round  his  soul.  This  fact  is  of  the  greater  weight,  and  more 
highly  to  be  appreciated,  the  more  true  it  is,  as  in  a  mind  like 
Shakspeare's,  sinfulness,  and  the  sensual  desires  and  afi'ections, 
must  have  been  equally  strong  with  its  vigorous  faculties  and 
powers.  When  we  read  in  his  poems  the  violent  outbreaks  of 
passion,  the  deep  piercing  tone  of  feeling,  the  boiling  tumult 
of  the  affections,  and  the  ever-changing  play  of  a  rich  glowing 
fiancy,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  poet  himself  must  have 
reaUzcd  all  that  he  describes  with  such  vivid  truth,  or  at  least 
have  bonie  its  seed  in  his  own  bosom :  and  our  wonder  is  the 
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greater  at  his  moral  euergy,  which  never  yet  lost  its  supremacy 
amid  sucli  conflicting  and  rebellious  elements  of  life. 

Unfortunately,  the  accounts  we  have  of  Shakspeare's  inner  per- 
sonal life  are  meagre  in  the  extreme.  On  this  point,  again,  we 
must  be  guided  principally  by  his  own  poems.  That  a  moral 
tone  breathes  through  all  Shakspeare's  dramas — ^that  the  view  of 
men  and  tilings  which  is  advanced  in  them,  and  is  the  basis  on 
which  they  are  constructed,  is  strictly  Christian,  will  be  shown  in 
the  following  section.  Any  direct  personal  reference,  however,  to 
the  author  himself,  which  may  be  drawn  from  them,  must,  from  the 
very  essence  of  dramatic  art,  be  strained  and  arbitrary.  His  few 
lyrical  pieces,  and  especially  the  sonnets,  are  much  more  valuable 
in  tliis  respect.  In  these  we  may  still  clearly  discover  many  traces 
of  the  painful  struggle  which  it  cost  him,  at  times,  to  maintain 
this  moral  empire  over  himself.  We  here  see  him  summoning  all 
his  resolution  to  liis  aid ;  and  his  soul  now  rising  and  now  falling, 
and  again  buoyed  up  on  the  wave  of  a  rich  inner  life.  We  hear 
him  thus  exhorting — 

"  Poor  Boul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Pool'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  80  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  V* 

SONNIT  146. 

or  seeking  to  arm  it  against  the  tempestuous  attacks  of  sin,  and 
the  sensual  lusts  and  passions ;  calling  "  lust  in  action,'^ 

'*  The  eipense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame ;'' 

and  averting  his  soul  from  its  seductions  by  painting  it  as 

"  Perjured,  murderous,  bloody,  f^l  of  blame. 
Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust, 
Enjoyed  no  sooner,  but  deipiaed  straight ; 
Past  reason  hunted,  and,  no  sooner  had, 
Past  reason  hated.'* 

Sonnet  129. 

We  here  see  him,  too,  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and 
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Btrivingy  even  in  private  life,  to  be  inviolably  true,  discerning, 
in  trath  alone — eternity  (Sonnet  123);  and,  consequently,  driving 
from  himself  and  friends  aU  flatterers,  sycophants,  and  "  suborned 
informers,''  (Sonnets  125,  82,  85,  86)  and  asking  of  himself, 
in  surprise, 

"  Why  u  my  veric  so  barren  of  new  pride  ? 
So  for  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To  new-found  methods,  and  compounds  strange  ? 
Why  write  I  stiU  all  one;  erer  the  same, 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  we^  ?"' 

Sonnet  76. 

We  see  liim,  in  general,  pervaded  by  a  free  and  fresh  energy'  of 
life,  but  that,  nevertheless,  there  were  yet  hours  in  wliich  he  fell 
into  melancholy  and  pamful  despondency,  during  wliich  he  felt 
utterly  iiTetched,  and  complained — 


'  The  ran  one  early  mom  did  shine, 


With  aU  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow ; 
But  out !  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine/' 

Sonnet  33. 

(See  also  Sonnets  30,  29,  &c.) — times  in  which  he  wept  over  the 
transitoriness  of  all  human  grandeur,  beauty,  and  nobleness  (64). 
We  see  that,  in  like  manner,  he  was  generally,  it  is  true,  elevated 
by  a  calm  consciousness  of  his  own  greatness  and  immortal  master- 
ship (Sonnets  55,  60,  63,  65,  81,  101,  107) ;  while  there  were 
yet  tim^  at  which  his  works  appeared  to  him  empty,  mean,  and 
worthless,  and,  giving  way  to  a  '^  dream  of  self-contempt,'^  wished 
tobe  . 

"  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 

Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  |K>saessed, 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope." 

SONNST  29. 

and  when  he  complained  that  his  muse  had  not  **  grown  in  a 
growing  age  to  bring  a  dearer  birth,''  when  in  short  he  "  in  himself 
could  nothing  worthy  prove"  (32,  71,  72.) 

Highly  interesting  are  the  tlirec  sonnets  which  I  quote  entire, 
because  they  not  only  vouchsafe  to  us  a  deep  insight  into  the 
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inmost  feelings  of  Shakspeare's  soul,  but  likewise  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  mode  and  mamier  in  which  he  regarded 
his  position  as  a  poet  and  actor. 


110. 

"  Alas,  'tis  trae,  I  have  gone  here  and  there» 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 

€ror'd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear, 

Made  old  offences  of  affection  new. 

Most  trae  it  is,  that  I  have  looked  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely  ;  hut,  hy  all  above. 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 

And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Now  aU  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end : 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  wiU  grind 

On  newer  proof  to  try  an  older  friend, 

A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confin'd. 
Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best, 
Even  to  thy  pore  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

111. 

"  O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide. 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thenoe  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued. 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand  : 
Pity  me,  then,  and  wish  I  were  renewed  ; 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eyseU,  'gainst  my  strong  infection ; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think. 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 

IHty  me,  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye. 

Even  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

112. 

**  Tour  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 
So  you  o'er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ? 
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Yoa  up  my  all-the- world,  and  I  matt  strive 

To  know  my  shame  and  praises  from  your  tongue  ; 

None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive, 

That  my  steel'd  sense  or  changes,  right  or  wrong. 

In  the  pratend  abysm  I  throw  all  care 

Of  ottHrs*  Toioet,  that  my  adder's  sense 

To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 

Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense : — 
Ton  are  so  strongly  in  my  porpoic  bred. 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  are  dead.*' 

The  first  two  of  these  sonnets  are  in  the  printed  edition  of 
Jaggard,  which  appeared  in  1599.  They  therefore  may  be  pro- 
bably assigned  to  the  year  1595-7-8,  and  to  the  same  period, 
without  doubt,  belongs  also  the  third,  since  it  is  evidently  the 
tranquillizing  conclusion  to  the  other  two,  and  suggested,  scem- 
iiigly>  by  the  remonstrance  of  a  friend.  The  second  sonnet 
alludes  distinctly  to  Shakspeare's  position  as  a  player,  and  clearly 
proves  that  the  profession  was  already  hateful  to  him,  and  on  that 
account  he  at  that  early  period  meditated  upon  quitting  it.  •  The 
same  sonnet,  moreover,  furnishes  a  ready  explanation  of  the  fact, 
that  after  this  date  he  rarely  appeared  as  an  actor,  and  when  he 
did  so  he  undertook  merely  subordinate  parts,  such  as  that  of 
Adam,  in  ''As  You  Like  It,''  and  of  the  Ghost  in  ''Hamlet.'' 
The  two  others,  on  the  other  hand,  demonstrate  that  even  subse- 
quen%  to  1592,  his  compositions  were  still  exposed  to  unfriendly 
remarks  and  criticism.  The  admission,  however,  wliich  he  makes 
in  the  first,  that  he  had  "  looked  on  truth  askance  and  strangely," 
can  only  refer  to  his  earliest  works,  in  wliich  unquestionably  there 
is  much  exaggeration  and  incompleteness.  But  that  he  should 
"  have  gone  here  and  there"  before  he  could  discover  the  right 
path — ^whether  he  is  alluding  to  the  indiscretions,  or  to  some  im- 
known  unsuccessful  essays  of  his  youth — that  is  the  common  fate 
of  all  great  minds,  who,  in  truth,  can  only  go  i/ieir  own  wat/,  wliile 
that  he  "  should  have  made  himself  a  motley  to  the  view,"  "  gored 
his  own  thoughts,"  and  "  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear,"  is  the 
confession  of  a  poetic  genius,  who  was  well  aware  that  his  heart's 
best  blood  was  flowing  in  his  poems,  but  that  the  world  was  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  the  rare  excellence  thatwas  therein  presented 
to  them,  and  so  corrupt  as  to  tread  under  foot  whatever  is  most 
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precious  and  most  exalted.  Such  a  mind,  liOMever,  would  feel 
itself  endued  with  fresh  vigour  by  its  many  essays,  wanderings,  and 
false  steps  :  "These  blenches/'  he  says,  "gave  my  heart  another 
youth  /'  the  eternal  youth  of  art  and  love  would  live  in  liis  heart, 
Ids  spirit  woiUd  feel  itself  raised  at  once  above  the  praise  or  blame, 
the  flattery  or  censure,  of  the  blind  multitude.  Having  found  the 
right  path,  he  pursues  it,  and  notliing  can  move  liis  "  steeled 
sense''  but  the  judgment  of  the  noblest  and  most  learned.  In 
their  love  and  friendship  he  finds  the  true  anchor  of  his  life. 

In  fact,  the  love  and  friendship  of  the  great  aiul  noble  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  invigorating  and  refreshing  spring  of  com- 
fort for  Shakspeare's  heart.  It  was  his  substitute  for  the  liappi- 
ness  of  domestic  life,  which  either  his  own  fault  or  his  misfortunes 
had  embittered.  Of  no  other  poet,  of  any  age  or  nation,  is  such 
ardent  warmth  of  love  and  friendsliip  recorded  as  that  wliich  finds 
utterance  in  Shakspeare's  sonnets.  They  abound  in  the  tender- 
est  and  most  touching  proofs  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion.  I 
scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to  observe,  although  their  object  was  a 
man  of  high  distinction  like  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  that  the 
feeling  on  Shakspeare's  part  was  perfectly  pure,  and  wholly 
unmixed  with  any  ulterior  motive  or  interest.  This  is  so  apparent, 
that  the  slightest  doubt  of  it  were  an  ofl'ence  against  the  truth 
and  nobleness  of  man's  nature. 

Shakspeare  seems,  indeed,  to  have  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  a  capacity  for  friendship — a  gift  which  is  far  from  being  as 
common  as  is  often  thought.  Among  hundreds,  who  to-day  call 
themselves  friends,  scarcely  one  could  be  foimd  in  w^hom  the  name 
is  not  a  hollow  phrase  or  an  actual  cheat.  Genuine  friendship  is 
in  all  times  the  most  perfect  and  thoroughly  infallible  proof  of 
genuine  nobility  of  soul.  Besides  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  of 
all  appears  to  have  been  his  most  intimate  and  familiar  friend, 
Shakspeare  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  others,  who,  so  far  as 
they  are  known  to  us,  appear  in  every  respect  worthy  of  him.  Of 
Southampton,  and  of  Pembroke's  brother,  the  Earl  of  Montgomery, 
we  have  already  spoken.  Besides  these,  he  lived  on  the  most  fami- 
liar and  friendly  terms  with  his  fellow  actors,  Burbage,  Hemynge, 
and  Cundell,  as  is  proved  by  liis  will,  and  by  their  publication 
of  his  collected  works.     Augustus  Philips,  too,  who  was  also  one 
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of  the  company  at  the  Globe,  left  liiin  in  his  will  a  30s.  gold 
piece  as  a  testimony  of  his  esteem ;  and  John  Fletcher,  although 
a  poet  of  a  very  different  school,  and  the  zealous  adlierent  of  Ben 
Jonson,  was  nevertheless  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  Tilth  him, 
that  it  was  thought  not  unreasonable,  as  Skottowe  informs  us,  to 
fix  upon  them  as  the  joint  authors  of  the  ^'  Two  Noble  Kinsmen/' 
It  is  no  doubt  absolutely  impossible  that  Shakspeare  could  have 
had  any  hand  in  this  piece  of  Fletcher's,  M'liich  in  some  of  its 
parts  looks  like  a  parody  on  his  o\ni  "  Ophelia,''  and  of  others  of 
his  dramatic  characters ;  still,  the  old  ti-adition,  (to  which  Sclilegel 
most  unaccountably  gives  credit,)  like  other  myths,  possesses  a 
good  significance,  as  it  implies  the  close  intimacy  of  the  two 
poet^  as  the  only  source  to  which  it  could  owe  its  origin.  Shak- 
speare, Fletcher,  and  Jonson,  were  in  short  the  leading  members 
of  the  literary  circle,  the  so-caUed  club  at  the  Mermaid,  wliich 
reckoned  among  its  members  most  of  the  wits  and  scholars  of  the 
day — such  as  Beaimiont,  Selden,  CJotton,  Carewe,  Martin,  and 
Donne.  Beaumont,  in  his  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  mentions  \rith 
pleasure  and  wonder  "  the  words  he  had  heard  at  the  Mermaid,  so 
nimble,  so  full  of  etherial  fire,  as  if  each  had  cast  all  his  wit  on  a 
single  jest."  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  maintained,  that  all  the  persons 
just  named  were  Shakspeare's  friends  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term ;  his  friends,  however,  they  were ;  this  fact  is  unquestionable, 
however  singular  it  may  seem,  that  he  should  not  have  deigned  to 
one  of  them,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
a  word  of  memory  or  commendation.  Jonson  is,  indeed,  alluded 
to  by  him  in  some  lines  among  the  additional  poems  to  Chester's 
"Love's  Martyr."  To  compensate  fortius,  however,  he  has  raised 
the  noblest  monument  to  friendship  in  several  of  liis  dramatic 
characters — e.  g.  Horatio,  in  "  Hamlet,"  and  Kent  and  the  Fool 
in  '^  Lear" — but  especially  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice."  More- 
over, from  the  words  of  Meres  akeady  quoted,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  he  frequently  addressed  to  his  friends  little  pieces 
which  unfortunately  are  now  lost. 

Shakspeare's  position  with  regard  to  Ben  Jonson  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  critical  investigation,  since  naturally,  the  right 
understanding  of  this  matter  is  of  considerable  importance  for  the 
due  appreciation  of  the  characters  of  both  these  remarkable  men. 
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That  they  lived  in  intimate  friendly  intercourse  witli  each  other,  is 
denied  by  none,  and  follows  at  once  from  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions. If  the  story  be  true,  that  the  first  play  ever  offered  by 
Jonsonto  the  Globe  was  about  to  be  returned  without  perusal,  but 
upon  the  interference  of  Shakspe^e  it  was  adopted  and  repre- 
sented, we  might  see  in  tliis  circumstance  alone  an  introduction  and 
ground  of  closer  personal  intercourse.*  At  a  later  date,  after  the 
death  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson  composed  an  ehgy  on  his  departed 
friend,  wrote  an  eulogistic  inscription  under  liis  statue,  and  was,  as- 
suredly, the  author  of  the  laudatory  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
his  collected  works.  Jonson's  commendatory  verses  bear,  it  is  true, 
a  cold  and  forced  air,  and  seem  to  look  down  with  especial  pity  on 
the  ignorant  and  manifold  faults  of  the  object  of  his  praise.  Still 
we  cannot  but  acquit  him  of  direct  falsehood  in  his  assertion, 
made  many  years  after  Shakspeare^s  death,  "  that  he  had  loved 
the  man  and  honoured  his  memory  as  much  as  any.^^  All  that 
admits  of  any  question  is  the  amount  of  intrinsic  and  ohjeciire 
truth  which  may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  friendly  relation 
betwen  them.  Malone  and  others  have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
Ben  Jonson,  in  fact,  thorougldy  hated  and  envied  Shakspeare ; 
but  tliis  bold  condemnation  of  the  inmost  heart  of  one  whose 
mouth  asserted  the  direct  contrary,  is  manifestly  a  mere  conjec- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  Gifford,  the  excellent  editor  of  Ben 
Jonson's  works,  endeavours  (i.  p.  ccli.)  with  great  partiality,  to 
represent  all  tilings  to  the  advantage  of  his  author.  But  if  we 
carefully  put  together  all  that  we  know  of  Ben  Jonson's  character 
and  life,  it  is  not  diflScidt  to  perceive  in  what  his  otherwise  able 
and  thorough-going  advocate  has  erred.  How  far  Jonson  was  in 
the  right,  and  how  far,  also,  in  the  wrong,  with  respect  to  his 
sesthetico-critical  opposition  to  Shakspeare,  I  have  already  pointed 
out.  He  had  the  right  on  his  side,  so  far  as  every  new  and  neces- 
sary tendency  in  the  history  of  man's  mind  is  justified,  even  in 
opposition  to  all  the  splendour  and  nobleness  of  the  past ;  but  he 

*  Gifford  (B.  Jonson's  Works,  Lond.  1816,  i.  p.  xliii.,)  questions  this  state- 
ment of  Rowe's.  However,  the  only  point  in  it  really  disputable  is,  whether  in 
1598,  when  Jonson  offered  his  piece  to  the  company  at  the  Globe,  he  was  still 
unknown  as  a  writer.  It  stiU  remains  quite  possible  that  the  company  may  have 
been  disposed,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  retam  the  piece. 
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was  in  the  wrong  so  far  as  he  failed  to  discern  that  the  new  spirit 
which  he  represented,  had,    in  fact,  been  abeady  adopted  and 
recognized  in  Shakspeare^s  own  compositions,  and  that  as  to  form, 
whatever  in  the  spirit  of  Aristotle's  ill  understood  and  impracti- 
cable rules  he  missed,  was  not  really  wanting,  and  whatever  he 
found  foult  with,  was  in  truth  a  beauty.     Further,  Jonson  was 
justified  when  he  fancied  himself  ten  times  more  learned  than 
Shakspeare ;  only  that  it  is  not,  as  he  seems  to  faucy,  with  erudi- 
tion that  poetry  is  composed,  while  with  mere  theories  nothing  is 
accomplished.     So  long,  therefore,  as  he  had  the  worst  in  the 
dispute  with  Shakspeare,  there  mingled  no  doubt  with  his  esteem 
and   appreciation  of  Shakspeare's  merits,  in   spite   of  his   firm 
conviction  of  his  being  in  the  right,  the  bitter  feehng  of  the 
injustice  done  himself;  a  feeling  which,  in  liis  disposition,  would  be 
near  akin  to  envy.    His  understanding  may  have  valued  highly  the 
great  poetic  talents,  as  well  as  the  personal  worth  of  his  rival,  but  his 
heart  and  his  love  for  him  were  unquestionably  disturbed  and  put 
out  of  tune  by  his  own  general  want  of  unison  with  the  whole  world, 
of  which  Shakspeare  was,  to  him,  the  centre.     This  must  be  the 
conviction  of  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  reads  his  bitter  and 
spitdFnl  attacks  on  Shakspeare  in  his  earher  pieces.     At  a  later 
^te,  however,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  Jonson  met  with  more 
favour,  this  bitterness  may  have  gradually  lessened ;  and  when 
Shakspeare  had  altogether  retired  from  the  scene,  undoubtedly  the 
love  and  honour  which  he  had  always  felt  for  liim  may  have 
settled  into  true  and  unadulterated  purity.     The  greatness  and 
nobleness  of  Shakspeare's  disposition,  convince  me  that  he,  on 
his  part,  was  invariably  ready  to  admit  the  abihty  and  greatness, 
however  one-sided  and  partial,  of  Ben  Jonson's  character.     Shak- 
speare may  perhaps  have  been  put  out  of  tune  by  the  latterly 
increasing  prevalence  of  the  perverted  taste,  of  wliich  Ben  Jonson 
was  the  representative,  but  that  he,  even  though  he  was  the 
attacked  party,  suffered  himself  to  be  prejudiced  on  that  account, 
against  his  certainly  estimable  opponent,  of  this  not  the  slightest 
trace  eiists :  whether,  however,  his  warm  heart,  whether  a  dispo- 
sition Uke  his,  so  rich  in  feeling  and  fancy,  could  ever  have  felt 
itself   especially   attracted   towards   Ben   Jonson's  uncongenial 
character,  may  well  be  doubted.     Tlieir  friendship   appears,  in 
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general,  to  have  borne  somewhat  the  character  of  that  between 
Gothe  and  Herder — being  founded  solely  upon  mutual  respect, 
resting  not  so  much  on  any  personal  inclination  of  heart,  as  on 
that  secret  attraction  of  affinity  which,  i)enetrating  tlu*ough  the 
most  rugged  differences,  draws  together  all  great  minds. 

Fuller  tells  us  that  contests  of  wit  frecjuently  took  place  between 
Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  compares  the  latter,  on  account 
of  his  elaborat<>  learning  and  solidity,  vdtii  a  great  Spanish  galleon, 
but  Shakspeare  with  one  of  the  EngUsh  men-of-war,  by  whose 
lightness  it  is  well  known  the  Spanish  Armada  was  defeated. 

Eowe  and  Aubrey,  also,  extol  Shakspeare's  sprightly,  pertinent, 
agreeable,  and  facile  wit.  HoM'ever,  the  few  instances  that  have 
reached  us  of  his  social  wit,  (Drake,  ii.  593),  give  but  an  ex- 
tremely meagre  notion  of  the  ravishing  faculty  of  conversation 
which  we  must  ascribe  to  him;  without  however  confounding  it 
with  that  superficial  talent  of  witty  bant-er,  and  of  throMing  a 
ludicrous  light  on  all  subjects,  wliich,  indeed,  profound  and  ricldy 
gifted  minds  rarely  possess.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a 
single  anecdote,  which  affords  unquestionable  proof  of  his  great 
quickness  of  invention.  Rowe  and  Aubrey  relate,  that  one  John 
Combe,  an  acquaintance  of  the  poet,  who  by  usury  had  raked 
together  a  considerable  property,  in  a  merry  conversation,  begged 
of  Shakspeare  to  write  his  epitaph;  and,  as  after  his  death  it 
would  be  impossible  for  liim  to  read  it,  begged  of  him  to  compose 
it  on  the  spot.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment  Shakspeare  composed 
the  following  lines : — 

**  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  bere  engraved, 
'Tis  a  hondred  to  ten  his  soul  u  not  saved  : 
If  any  man  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 
Oh !  oh !  quoth  the  Devil,  'tis  my  John-a- Combe." 

As  Shakspeare's  heart  kindled  readily  with  the  noble  warmth  of 
friendship,  so  was  it  no  less  accessible  to  the  passion  of  love, 
which  is  only  too  often  corrupted  by  sensuality.  This  is  the 
dangerous  rock  on  which  the  moral  sense  of  great  poets  too 
frequently  suffers  shipwreck.  Shakspeare's  marriage  continued 
by  an  external  tie  alone :  the  inward  bond  of  union  was  no  doubt 
broken  at  a  very  early  date.     On  the  other  hand,  he  was  plunged. 
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withoat  any  to  counsel  or  befriend  him  at  the  dangerous  age  of 
twentj-two^  into  the  very  midst  of  the  loose  habits  of  the  capital ; 
which,  as  r^arded  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  bordered  close 
upon  licentiousness.  It  is  therefore  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  he 
had  been  seduced  into  excesses  of  every  kind.  Nevertheless,  only 
two  imputations  are  known,  to  justify  a  doubt  as  to  the  strictly 
moral  propriety  of  his  life.  Of  these,  however,  the  first,  there  can 
be  little  question,  was  perfectly  groundless.  In  liis  yearly  journies 
between  London  and  Stratford  it  was  his  custom  to  stop  at 
Oxford,  and  to  lodge  at  the  Crown  Inn  there.  As  the  hostess 
was  a  beautiful  and  highly-gifted  woman,  although  her  husband, 
in  all  respects  a  worthy  and  sensible  citizen,  was  a  friend  of  our 
poet,  and  an  admirer  of  plays  and  players,  the  frequent  visits  of 
Shakspeare  to  the  house  gave  occasion  to  evil  rumours  of  every 
kind.  The  tradition,  however,  goes  not  beyond  these  rumours,  and 
a  witty  attack  on  the  host  by  a  fellow-citizen.  The  pretended 
intrigue  was  unquestionably  nothing  more  than  a  perfectly  inno- 
cent poetical  diversion — the  sesthetical  pleasure  which  the  poet  felt 
in  the  society  of  a  clever  and  amiable  woman,  and  which  was  reci- 
procated on  her  part.  What  is  life  without  this  mutual  attraction 
and  sympathy  of  richly  gifted  minds  and  congenial  hearts? 

More  questionable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  somewhat  singular 
relation  in  which  he  appears  to  have  stood  with  the  beautiful 
object  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in  several  of  his  Soimets,  (127,  &c. 
see  40 — 42).  The  poet  complains  that  it  is  his  ill  fortune  to  have 
placed  his  affections  where  one  tliat  loves  him  is  his  rival.  He 
describes  the  beauties  and  attractive  graces  of  his  charmer  not 
more  often  than  her  unworthiness.     He  sighs  and  weeps — 

**  For  I  have  known  thee  figiir,  and  thought  thee  bright, 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell — and  dark  as  night/' 

SONNST  147. 

and  then  asks  of  himself,  in  astonishment,  how  one  who  has  a 
heart  and  eye  for  the  truly  pure,  could  ever  have  yielded  liimself 
to  so  fiedse  a  plague. 

"  In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  ha?e  erred, 
And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  transferred." 

SONNVT  137. 
J 
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The  coquetry  and  infidelity  of  the  beloved  object  appear  also 
to  have  disturbed  the  amity  subsisting  between  the  poet  and  liis 
much-loved  friend — a  noble  and  handsome  youth,  to  whom  the 
affections  of  the  false  one  had  been  transferred.  The  144th 
Sonnet,  (with  which  we  may  also  compare  the  133rd  and  134th), 
speaks  the  plainest,  and  I  therefore  give  it  entire. 

"  Two  loves  I  haTe  of  comfort  and  despair. 

Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still ; 

The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair. 

The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  coloured  ill. 

To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 

Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 

And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 

Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 

And  whether  that  my  angel  be  tum'd  fiend, 

Suspect  I  may,  but  not  directly  tell ; 

But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 

I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  heU. 

Yet  this  shaU  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doubt. 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out." 

SONNKT  144. 

But  even  in  this  case  the  poet  exhibits  the  self-den}ang  con- 
stancy of  his  friendship ;  with  but  too  just  grounds  of  complaint, 
he  yet  restrains  his  own  feelings,  and  takes  back  again  to  his 
bosom  his  erring  friend  with  ardent  and  confirmed  affection. — 
(40—42.)* 

Now  the  chief  question  that  here  arises  is,  how  far  all  that  we 
here  read  is  matter  of  fact,  and  applies  to  real  personages.  In  the 
absence  of  all  further  information  the  point  does  not  admit  of  any 
satisfactory  determination.  May  not  the  whole  interesting  circimi- 
stance  owe  its  existence  to  the  poet's  invention  ?  May  he  not 
have  adorned  with  this  poetical  garb  a  trifling  and  wholly  inno- 
cent misunderstanding  between  himself  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
— (for  he  alone  can  be  meant) — and  worked  it  up  into  a  sort 
of  lyrical  drama?  Beyond  all  question  such  may  have  been  the 
case.     Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  not.     All  the 


*  Although  these  three  Sonnets  occur  in  a  different  place  and  context,  sti]| 
there  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  a  doubt  but  that  they  refer  to  the  same  transaction. 
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other  Sonnets  in  the  collection,  dedicated  to  Mr.  W.  H.,  so 
evidently  refer  to  actual  circumstances  and  events,  and,  properly 
speaking,  exhibit  nothing  but  the  progress  of  the  external  and 
internal  intercourse  of  the  two  friends,  that  it  would  be  a  most 
sffbitrary  proceeding  to  detach  a  few  members  from  the  perfect 
body  in  order  to  engraft  them  on  a  wholly  different  stock.  In 
this  view  every  unbiassed  reader  of  the  Sonnets  will  agree  with 
me.*  Besides,  I  would  not  for  any  consideration  give  up  the 
important  characteristic  traits  which  these  Sonnets  display.  How 
could  Shakspeare  have  become  Shakspeare — how  could  he  have 
composed  ''Macbeth,"  ''Hamlet,"  "Lear,"  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  "  The  Tempest,"  &c.,  if  he 
himself  had  never  in  his  own  life  and  his  own  heart  experienced 
the  mighty  mysterious  charm  of  sin  ?  Let  us  hear  himself 
demanding  in  astonishment — 

"  O  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway  ? 
To  make  me  glTe  the  lie  to  my  true  sight 
And  swear  that  brightness  does  not  grace  the  day  ? 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill. 
That  in  the  Tory  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
lliere  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skiU 
That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  Iotc  thee  more, 
The  mora  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ?" 

SONNBT  150. 

This  is  the  magic  influence  of  sensual  voluptuous  beauty, 
which  is  so  thoughtfully  pourtrayed  in  the  old  tales  of  The  Faithful 
Eckart,  and  of  Venus-Mount,  &c.  This  is  tlie  attraction,  the 
aeennng  poetri/  of  sin — ^that  delusive  semblance  of  a  godlike  free- 
dom and  independence — ^that  flattering  law  which  declares  what- 
ever is  pleasing  to  us,  to  be  beautiful,  and  whatever  is  beautifid 
to  be  also  moral  and  right.  This  was  what  Shakspeare,  tauglit 
by  his  own  bitter  experience,  wished  to  hold  up  in  warning  to  his 

*  Collier,  i.  329,  also  thinks  that  the  Sonnets  are  to  be  understood  literally, 
!mt  supposes  that  many  of  them  were  composed  for  other  people,  who  could  not 
write  them  for  themadTes.  I,  however,  cannot  see  the  slightest  foundation  for 
this  hypotheiis. 
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friends  and  to  the  world.  That  moreover  he  slionld  have  done  so 
openly  and  without  disguise,  is  a  proof  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  evil  report;  it  demonstrates,  abso,  what  every  unpre- 
judiced mind  can  easily  read  in  every  line  of  his  poems,  that, 
though  evil  may  no  doubt  have  enticed  liim  for  a  time,  it  never 
enslaved  him ;  that  it  had  fought  and  WTestled  with  liim,  but  that 
victory  remained  on  his  side.  He  who  has  once  longed  so 
ardently  as  he  did  (Sonnet  134)  for  Uberty,  has  already  eman- 
cipated himself — he  is  already  free. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  I  am  far  from  maintaining  what 
surely  could  not  safely  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  and  do  not 
for  a  moment  wish  to  set  up  Shakspeare  as  an  abstract  liero  of 
virtue.  In  aU  likelihood  he  was  but  too  weak  in  that  point  where 
we  are  all  occasionally  but  too  frail.*  Only  we  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  loveliness  and  the  magic  power  of  beauty  immediately 
depend  upon  the  exuberance  and  sensibility  of  feeling  and  fancy, 
which  the  poet,  as  such,  must  possess  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  poet,  more  than  any  other  of  the  sons  of 
Eve,  must  be  open  to  such  temptations.  Besides  wliich  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  natural  admiration  of  highly-gifted 
women  for  artists  and  poets,  into  whose  arms  they  have  frequently 
flung  themselves.  Lastly,  the  age  in  which  Shakspeare  was  guilty 
of  this  weakness  was  the  brilliant  jubilee  of  his  career — the  time 
of  poetic  intoxication— in  wliich  all  the  chords  of  his  inmost  being 
were  \dbrating  to  their  utmost  stretch,  and  in  which  every  pulse 
must  have  throbbed  with  the  intensest  play  of  all  his  passions  and 
energies.!  The  moral  judge  must  judge  as  a  man,  and  make  due 
allowance  for  the  subjectivity  of  the  sinner,  even  in  presence  of  the 
objectivity  of  right  and  virtue,  othen^ise  the  deed  condemned,  and 
virtue  by  which  it  is  judged,  will  for  ever  stand  apart  from  each 
other  in  cold  and  lifeless  abstraction. 

♦  The  anecdote  given  by  CoHier,  i.  331,  (out  of  the  oft- mentioned  Diary  recently 
discovered  by  him,  apparently  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  of  the 
year  1600-1,  1603),  that  Shakspeare  had  anticipated  and  represented  his  friend 
Burbage  in  an  assignation,  sounds  somewhat  fabulous,  and  has  only  the  value  of 
a  good  story.  Nevertheless,  it  comes  from  a  good  source,  and  may  serve  to  cor- 
roborate slightly  what  is  said  in  the  text. 

t  That  this  amour  dates  before  or  early  in  the  year  1599,  foUows  from  the  fact, 
that  the  138th  Sonnet  is  in  Jaggard's  edition  of  the  "  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1599." 
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Much  has  been  written  about  Sliakspeare*s  moral  character 
without  inquiring  into  his  reUgious  feelings,  and  indeed  without 
entering  into  the  question  of  his  creed.  Even  the  prohx  Drake 
does  not  more  than  cursorily  touch  upon  this  point ;  for  the  MS. 
confession  of  faith  and  sins  of  a  John  Shakspeare,  which  he  gives 
(i.  9),  and  from  which  he  and  others  have  inferred  that  Shak- 
speare's  father  was  a  Soman  CathoUc,  and  that  the  poet  himself 
was  brought  up  in  that  confession,  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  papist, 
and  is  most  probably  not  genuine,  but  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the 
John  Shakspeare,  shoemaker,  whose  contemporary  existence  at 
Stratford  has  been  estabUshed  by  Skottowe.  It  possesses  so  little 
of  external  or  internal  evidence,  that  it  is  quite  inadequate  for 
building  upon  it  any  tenable  hypothesis.  And  even  supposing  it 
to  be  genuine,  we  must  at  all  events  conclude  that  Shakspeare 
afterwards  abandoned  the  faith  of  his  father,  and  adhered  to  the 
reformed  Catholic  Church.  How  deep  a  sense  he  entertained  of 
the  corruptions  and  worthlcssness  of  the  Papacy  is  demonstrated 
to  conviction  by  his  '^King  John,'* — a  proof  which,  by  itself  alone, 
would  decide  the  question ;  and  still  more  so,  if  the  elder  piece  of 
the  same  title,  wherein  the  same  feeling  is  carried  to  hatred  and 
contempt,  be  admitted  to  be  an  earlier  and  youthful  work  of  Shak- 
speare. The  same  tone  which  speaks  out  so  loudly  in  "King 
John*'  pervades  also  "Henry  the  Fifth''  and  "Henry  the  Sixth," 
and  especially  "  Henry  the  Eighth."  But  above  all  must  be  men- 
tioned the  "Measure  for  Measure,"  a  piece  expressly  directed 
against  the  Eomish  doctrine  of  righteousness  by  works,  and  based 
entirely  on  that  vital  principle  of  the  EvangeUcal  Church — ^the 
conviction  of  the  worthlcssness  of  mere  himian  virtue,  and  the  sole 
saving  power  of  Divine  grace.  This  noble  poem,  and  with  it  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Macbeth,"  "Richard  the  Third,"  &c.— 
pieces  whose  fundamental  ideas  realize  before  us  the  principal 
«yrticlcs  of  a  Christian's  faith  with  most  affecting  truth  and  vivid- 
ness— distinctly  bespeak  the  genius  and  pure  Christian  spirit  of 
the  great  poet.  Indeed,  not  these  alone,  but  all  his  dramas  in 
short,  may  be  adduced  in  tliis  behalf,  in  so  far  as  every  one  seems 
to  be  pervaded  by  a  poetical  view  of  tilings,  wliich  is  throughout 
cluristian  in  the  highest  and  purest  sense  of  the  term.  In  the  follow- 
ing section  we  propose  to  demonstrate  this  pecuharity  of  Shak- 
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speare's  poetry.  For  the  present,  therefore,  I  must  be  content  with 
reminding  the  reader,  that  so  exalted  and  refined  a  morality  as 
all  allow  to  be  reflected,  not  only  in  the  fundamental  ideas  of  all 
his  dramas,  and  of  his  histories  especially,  but  also  in  his  own 
dear  and  calm  life,  must  either  have  proceeded  from  or  led  to 
genuine  piety ;  that  so  devoted  a  love  of  mankind  as  speaks  in  Shak- 
speare's  life  and  writings  cannot  operate  efficiently,  unless  sancti- 
fied and  confirmed  by  the  love  of  God;  that  a  profound  and 
correct  appreciation  of  history  implies  an  equally  deep  under- 
standing of  Christianity.  Moreover,  I  would  call  attention  to  a  few 
personal  traits  which,  to  my  mind,  are  strikingly  characteristic  of 
his  cast  of  thought.  Of  this  kind  is  his  decided  predilection  for 
his  elder  daughter  Susannah,  who  was  universally  respected  for  her 
piety  and  religious  behaviour.  Many  passages,  too,  in  the  Sonnets, 
evidently  flowing  from  his  inmost  heart,  attest  a  temper  so  Chris- 
tian— so  free  from  pride,  so  plainly  acknowledging,  and  so  heartily 
bewailing,  his  own  weakness  and  sinfulness — that  no  doubt  can  be 
had  of  the  presence  in  hi^  soul  of  a  pure  and  vivid  faith,  and  reliance 
on  the  Saviour.  Even  the  old  simple  inscription  on  his  tomb, 
entreating  the  wayfarer  for  Jesus*  sake  not  to  disturb  the  bones  of 
the  dead — if  not  from  his  own  pen,  yet  undoubtedly  composed  in 
unison  with  his  known  sentiments — is  far  from  insignificant, 
since  it  is  manifestly  based  on  the  belief  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  even  though  it  be  in  the  gross  sense  of  the  mediaeval 
church. 

Lastly,  in  his  later  dramas,  as  already  remarked,  there  is  mirrored 
a  comparatively  deeper  and  more  serious  view  of  life — bordering, 
perhaps,  at  times  on  severity  and  sternness.  Tlie  source  of  this 
severer  tone,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  his  return  to  Stratford,  was, 
as  previously  remarked,  in  some  measure  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  hostile  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  towards  liimself  and 
his  view  of  art,  as  well  as  a  bitter  regret  for  the  political  position 
of  his  coimtry  under  James,  and  the  evils  which  it  was  already 
suffering,  and  others  which  his  prophetic  eye  too  surely  foresaw. 
Nevertheless,  this  growing  severity  of  view  must  have  had  its 
principal  source  in  Shakspeare's  own  inmost  feelings  —  in  a 
gradually  increasing  distaste  for  the  motley  unsubstantial  amuse- 
ments of  the  capital,  and  a  lessening  regard  for  mere  worldly 
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pnisuits — ^in  the  feeling  which  invariably  wins  upon  every  true 
and  artistic  genius  in  the  evening  of  life,  when  he  has  experienced 
in  his  own  person,  that  the  best  and  highest  of  human  existence 
is  but  the  sport  of  this  earthly  temporality — a  drop  in  the  ocean 
of  infinity — ^not  independent  in  itself,  but  existent  only  in  order  to 
perish  and  to  be  glorified  hereafter :  a  feeling  which  we  meet  with 
in  some  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  which  Shakspeare  himself  has  so  beautifally  ex- 
pressed in  some  of  his  later  pieces ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  passage 
of  the  ''  Tempest,''  afterwards  inscribed  on  his  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

.  Notwithstanding  his  just  and  stem  morality,  we  nevertheless 
meet  with  no  trace,  on  the  other  hand,  of  that  puritanic  malignity 
and  fanatical  spirit  of  persecution  which,  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  all  quarters.  That  he  was  no 
pietistic  hypocrite,  and  not  only  a  good  Protestant,  but  also  free 
from  all  sectarian  bitterness,  requires  no  proof;  every  line  of  his 
poems  gives  evidence  thereto.  Yet  there  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  some  need  to  shew,  that  Shakspeare  could  not  justly  be 
called  rude,  immoral,  and  godless — a  prejudice  which  shallow 
heads  have  drawn  from  the  ambiguous  jokes,  crudities,  and  plain- 
speaking,  which,  we  must  admit,  are  too  often  found  in  his  dramas, 
but  which,  without  doubt,  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  looser  tone  of  morals,  and  the  unvarnished  phraseo- 
logy of  his  age: — an  age  which  was  yet  stem  enough  to  call 
sins  by  their  proper  names  without  a  false  and  shrinking  delicacy 
— to  endure  the  sight  of  vice  without  danger  to  itseK,  and  to 
laugh  at  the  perversity  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature. 

Lastly,  Shakspeare's  moral  and  religious  strength  of  character, 
his  enei^tic  will,  profound  genius,  and  vigorous  imagination, 
were  doubtless  associated  with  a  corresponding  extent  of  infor- 
mation.  The  old  prejudice,  that  he  was  a  mdc,  untaught  poet  of 
nature,  is  beginning  to  give  way  even  among  English  critics.  It 
rested,  in  tmth,  on  the  very  weakest  grounds.  Too  many  allowed 
themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  repeated  reproaches  of  want  of 
learning;  science,  and  education,  which  Jonson  and  others  of  his 
set  had  objected  to  him,  without  reflecting  that  between  the  cmdi- 
tion  of  Jonson  and  common  ignorance,  there  might  be  numerous 
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intermediate  and  very  respectable  degrees  of  scholarship.  Ben 
Jonson,  from  his  elevated  position,  might  have  reason  on  his  side, 
when  he  asserted  that  Shakspeare  had  "  little  Latin  and  still  less 
Greek/'  and  at  the  same  time  there  might  be  no  inconsistency  in 
the  statement  of  Aubrey,  who,  like  Rowe,  was  a  collector  of  anecdotes, 
traits,  and  stories  relating  to  Shakspeare,  that  he  understood  Latin 
very  well.  The  former  judged  by  an  extreme  philological  standard ; 
the  latter  took  the  general  measure  of  educated  men.  Shakspeare 
may,  accordingly,  have  been  able  to  read  the  Roman  poets  and 
prose  writers  in  the  original,  without  our  being  therefore  justified 
in  imputing  falsehood  to  Jonson,  since  between  the  mere  reading 
and  understanding,  and  the  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  a  lan- 
guage, there  is  a  wide  distinction.  The  same,  unquestionably,  was 
the  case  with  French,  and  perhaps  also  with  Italian.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  the  *'  Henry  V.'^  alone  furnishes  ample  proof,  which, 
however,  Drake  (i.  54,  &c.)  has  abundantly  confirmed.  That  to  a 
mind  like  Shakspeare's  it  must  have  been  an  easy  task  to  acquire 
a  suiRcient  knowledge  of  Italian  to  read  and  understand  it,  is  at 
once  obvious  from  its  close  affinity  to  Latin  and  French,  and  that 
he  did  actually  attain  to  it  is  so  far  probable,  as  the  subjects  of 
many  of  his  pieces  are  drawn  from  Italian  novels;  and  as  he 
must  have  soon  discovered  that  the  knowledge  of  a  language, 
whose  Uterature  in  his  day  was  the  richest  in  the  world,  was 
indispensable  for  his  own  poetical  activity.  How  far,  how- 
ever, his  acquaintance  with  those  languages  may  have  extended 
must  be  left  undetermined;  even  the  duUest  pedant  must  admit 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  great  poet  without  the  least  of  philo- 
logy, and  therefore  we  may  well  concede  to  Dr.  Farmer  that 
Shakspeare  imderstood  no  Greek,  Uttle  Latin  and  ItaUan,  and  not 
much  more  of  French,  even  though  the  Doctor,  in  his  much 
admired  ''Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,^'  has  in  reahty 
established  nothing  more  than  that  the  so-called  proofs  to  the 
contrary,  advanced  by  Theobald,  Warburton,  and  Upton,  are,  as 
such,  worthless.  In  any  case,  however,  it  is  inexcusable,  that 
because  of  some  blunders  in  geography,  history,  and  chronology, 
so  obvious  that  a  child  might  detect  them,  it  has  been  thought 
justifiable  to  make  him  out  to  be  an  absolute  ignoramus.  It 
does,  no  doubt,  seem  singular  to  English  and  German  scholars. 
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that  Shakspeare^  in  one  of  his  Comedies  of  Fancy,  "  The  Winter's 
Tale/'  should  speak  of  Bohemia  as  a  maritime  country,  accessible 
to  ships;  and  of  BaphaeFs  great  pupil,  Giuho  fiomano,  as  con- 
temporary with  the  Delphian  Oracle;   or  in  '^The  Midsummer 
Nighf  s  Dream,*'  associate  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  with  Oberon  and 
Titania;  or  in  ''  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  place  Aristotle  in  the  times 
of  Hector  and  Troy:  or  that,  in  another  comedy  of  the  same  class, 
*'  As  you  Like  it,''  he  should  animate  the  wood  of  Arden  with 
lions  and  serpents  of  Africa ; — that  he  should  send  the  young 
prince  Hamlet  to  the  University  of  Wittemberg,  which  was  not 
founded  for  several  centuries  after  his  death,  and  make  him  and 
his  Danes,  as  weU  as  Lear  and  Macbeth,  speak  in  the  very  tone  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  or,  lastly,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Eichard 
the  Third  an  allusion  to  the  yet  unboni  Macliiavelli.     But  in 
sober  truth,  these  pretended  proofs  of  school-boy  ignorance,  when 
closely  considered,  become  the  documents  of  the  most  profomid 
artistic  wisdom.     In  his  Comedies  of  Fancy,  for  example,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  poet,  by  these  all  acknowledged  blunders, 
which  he  had  designedly  introduced,  and  which,  therefore,  must 
no  longer  be  called  errors,   but  poetical  fictions,  to  place  the 
spectator  at  once  on  the  true  position  from  wliich  alone  a  work  of 
art  ought  to  be  contemplated.     He  wished  to  indicate  by  them 
that  his  poesy  had  its  root  in  the  free,  shifting,  marvellous  soil  of 
fancy,  and  that  his  purpose  was  to  poiuiiray  hfe,  not  in  its  ordi- 
nary compact  reality,  but  in  a  very  different  perspective,  in  other 
colours  and  shapes,  and  under  a  different  hght  and  shade,  and 
thereby  to  elucidate  its  profound  and  latent  significance.  Thus,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  shew,   the  fundamental  idea  in  "  Hamlet" 
could  not  be  rightly  carried  out,  except  by  supposing  the  prince 
to  be  of  a  lofty  meditative  spirit,  struggUng  for  freedom  both 
of  thought  and  action,  exactly  such  as  he  is  represented  by 
Shakspeare,  but  wliich,  in  the  old  northern  history,  he  could  not 
possibly  have  really  been.     It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  abstract 
from  the  story  the  stamp  and  manner  of  its  actual  age,  and  to 
assiune  a  more  civilized  character  for  the  basis  of  the  fable. 
Hamlet  accordingly  is  made  a  student  of  Wittemberg,  the  most 
distinguished  university  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  most 
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forward  champion  in  the  fight  against  the  deadening  pressure  of 
Papacy  on  thought  and  faith.  Poesy,  as  previously  remarked,  is 
wholly  indifferent  about  mere  outward  times;  it  concerns  itself  with 
inward  time  alone,  and  its  mental  unity.  The  latter  is  as  strictly 
observed  in  "Hamlet"  as  in  "Lear'^  or  "Macbeth,"  and  the 
same  character  of  the  age  is  consistently  maintained  in  all  the 
persons  of  the  drama,  even  to  the  grave-diggers.  If,  lastly, 
"Bichard  the  Third"  alludes  to  Machiavelli,  by  employing  the 
well-known  name,  the  poet  wished  with  poetic  brevity  to  indicate 
at  once  intelligibly  and  strikingly  the  nature  of  the  principles  of 
which  he  was  treating.  Tyranny  and  political  selfislmess  have 
existed  at  all  times;  and  Machiavelli  has  set  forth  merely  the 
maxims  of  such  a  policy  without  reserve  or  qualification,  and 
gone  direct  to  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of  the  matter.  His 
name  accordingly  stands  in  the  play  merely  as  the  representative 
of  the  thing,  of  which  the  name,  like  all  other  names,  is  of  no 
consequence  to  poetry. 

Shakspeare's  knowledge,  we  for  our  part  doubt  it  not,  was  ex- 
tensive. Drake  has  taken  the  thankless  trouble  of  demonstrating 
at  great  length  what  any  one  may  readily  gather  from  every  part  of 
his  compositions.  He  shews  (i.  473)  that  Shakspeare  was  well 
versed  in  all  the  popular  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Uterature  of 
his  day;  that  he  was  well  acquamted  with  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  though  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  only  through  the 
medium  of  translations;  nay  more,  that  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  he  had  studied  many  critical  works,  such  as 
Wilson's  Rhetoric,  &c.  He  shews  (i.  484)  that  he  was  equally 
well  read  in  the  chronicles  and  histories  of  England  as  in  those  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  was  as  intimately  acquainted  with  Plin/s 
Natural  History  as  with  Batman's  Gothic  Pliny.  In  fact,  Shak- 
speare had  entered  deep  enough  into  the  spirit  of  antiquity  to 
give  OS  better  and  more  classical  dramas  on  ancient  subjects  than 
most  of  the  learned  poets  of  modem  days,  and  especially  than 
those  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  pride  themselves  so  highly 
on  their  successful  imitation  of  antiquity.  As  for  English  history, 
and  therein,  implicitly,  universal  modem  history,  he  was  so 
completely  at  home,  that  he  seems,  as  it  were,  to  have  lived 
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through  every  century,  from  Bichard  the  Lion-hearted  to  his 
own,  as  its  perennial  witness  and  judge.  Lastly,  Drake  shews 
(i.  591),  by  a  multitude  of  single  passages,  that  Shakspeare  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  endless  multitude  of  national 
songs,  romances,  ballads,  novels,  legends,  and  tales,  not  of 
England  alone,  but  also  those  of  every  other  country  of  Europe, 
which,  being  introduced  by  translations,  had  sunk  deep  into  the 
mind  of  the  people.  But  it  was  not  merely  from  books  that 
Shakspeare  derived  his  knowledge  of  nature,  of  history,  and  of 
man;  he  was  also  an  attentive  and  intelligent  observer.  His 
descriptions,  figures,  and  similes,  exhibit  the  most  intimate  affinity 
between  his  creative  poetic  mind  and  the  great  eternal  artist 
who  planned  the  universe,  and  assigned  both  to  the  sun  and  the 
sunbeam  their  appropriate  places  in  the  stage  of  life.  Further, 
we  meet  in  his  works  with  so  many  terms  of  jurisprudence  derived 
no  doubt  from  his  own  immediate  experience,  he  evinces  so  pre- 
cise and  accurate  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  and  practice 
of  law,  that  Malone  was  led  to  conclude,  that  he  must,  in  his 
youth,  have  passed  some  time  in  an  attome/s  office.  With  equal 
propriety  he  might  have  placed  his  favourite  poet  in  a  school 
of  medicine  and  divinity,  or  have  sent  him  for  instruction  to  some 
minister  or  officer  of  state;  for  in  all  these  spheres  does  Shakspeare 
exhibit  no  little  information  and  practical  wisdom.  In  truth,  he 
was  not  merely  deeply  versed  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  his  age, 
both  of  the  lower  and  higher  classes,  and  possessed  the  skill  to 
extract  from  them  their  true  poetic  import;  but  he  also  knew  the 
professional  language  of  the  artisan  as  well  as  of  the  most  learned 
profession,  and  his  poems  have  furnished  material  enough  to  the 
English  critics  to  prove  the  old  tradition,  that  he  had  lent  a  help- 
ing hand  to  his  father  in  his  several  pursuits  of  skinner,  wool- 
stapler,  and  glove-maker.  L^tly,  he  appears  not  only  to  have 
visited  most  parts  of  England,  but  to  have  souglit  to  gain  from 
travellers  by  land  and  sea,  information  as  to  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  every  land  and  people  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  At 
least,  his  geographical  knowledge,  his  acquaintance  with  the  life 
and  character,  the  habits  and  usages  of  different  nations,  seem  to 
have  reached  for  beyond  the  range  of  the  ordinary  learning  of  his 
day. 
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And  yet — we  thank  God  for  it — Shakspeare  was  no  karned 
poet.  In  spite  of  his  multifarious  knowledge,  we  must  deny  to 
him  scholarship,  and  on  that  account  only  the  more  ascribe  to  him 
the  true  living  development  of  mind.  That  mere  deadleaming — 
even  though  it  be  of  some  use — is  yet  prejudicial  rather  than 
servicable  to  the  poet,  is  a  well-established  truth.  But  Shak- 
speare, moreover,  enjoyed  not  a  philosophical  education;  a  fact 
which  perhaps  may  make  many  of  the  present  day  doubt  his  artistic 
mastership.  With  us  Germans  at  least,  philofiojthical  pretensions 
have  become  an  infectious  disease.  Men  believe  that  \^dth  pliilo- 
sophy  they  can  do  and  understand  every  thing.  And  yet,  pliiloso- 
phical  heads,  as  Parmenides,  Empedocles,  Plato,  Seneca,  Herder, 
and  Lessing,  were  not  exactly  the  best  of  poets.  For  philosopliy 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  art,  as  reflection  and  speculation 
do  to  immediate  living  intuition  and  certainty.  Philosopliy  does 
not  seize  the  object  in  its  immediateness,  in  its  concrete  vitality 
and  independence,  but  is  a  gradational,  mediate  thought,  dissolv- 
ing the  object  into  its  several  momenta,  in  order  to  develop  and 
combine  these  again  into  notions,  and  in  the  notion  to  consider 
the  object  merely  as  a  single  member  of  the  great  body  of  existence. 
The  poet  too,  thinks ;  and  exactly  because  his  thought  seizes  its 
object  immediately,  jBreely  and  in  its  concrete  vitality  and  inde- 
pendence, because  he  enters  into  it,  and  loses  himself  in  it,  is  his 
thought  artistic  creation.  Tlie  philosopher  spreads  his  view  of 
things  in  all  its  momenta  over  the  totality  of  existence;  but  the 
poet  concentres  his  on  one  principal  moment  within  a  definite 
circle  replete  with  individual  life — ^the  philosopher  deduces  and 
evolves  the  truth ;  the  poet  exhibits  it  in  a  living  phenomenon  ; 
he  elevates  the  matter  to  form,  so  that  the  former  may  shew  itseK 
in  the  latter,  whereas  the  philosopher,  on  the  contrary,  raises  the 
form  into  the  matter,  in  order  that  the  former  may  be  recognized 
in  the  latter.  If,  therefore,  the  poet  habituates  himself  to  the  philo- 
sophical mode  of  thought,  he  must,  of  necessity,  lose  in  poetic 
beauty,  vigour,  and  vividness,  as  is  proved  by  the  cases  of  SchiUer, 
and  of  Goethe  in  his  later  works.  However,  it  does  not  follow 
because  Shakspeare  had  studied  no  form  of  philosophy,  and  was 
not  master  of  the  philosophical  forms  of  thought,  that  he  was 
therefore  unphilosophical.     If  the  prerogative  of  the  philosopher 
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be  the  objective  clearness,  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  self-eon- 
sciousnesa — so  hi,  that  is,  as  philosophy  is  essentially  nothing  more 
than  the  essence  of  humanity,  developed  in  and  with  humanity — 
then  in  this  sense  has  Shakspeare  exhibited  an  unfathomable  depth 
of  philosophy.  In  short,  the  history  of  the  world  is  mirrored 
with  such  clearness  and  transparency  in  the  mind  of  Shakspeare, 
its  leading  ideas  are  so  present  to  him,  the  riddle  of  human 
nature  so  apparent  and  open,  that  we  may  study  philosophy  as 
well  as  history  in  his  works. 

Lastly,  if  we  inquire  what  he  owed  to  his  circumst-ances  in  Ufe, 
to  his  nation  and  his  age,  we  must  here  again  answer  Uttle,  and 
yet  much — ^much,  and  yet  Uttle.  Little — ^in  so  far  as  he  carried  in 
his  own  bosom  all  that  is  best  and  highest,  maintained  it  pure  and 
fine,  carefully  nursed  it  and  powerftJly  developed  it.  Much — in  so 
far  as,  first  of  all,  the  personal  circumstances,  which  resulted  from 
his  youthful  indiscretions  which  drove  him  to  London,  took  a 
favourable  shape  for  the  improvement  of  his  poetical  genius.  The 
opulent,  diversified,  and  elegant  life  of  the  capital,  furnished  him 
opportunity  of  studying  the  world  and  mankind,  of  collecting 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  satiating  his  heart  and  soul  with 
all  the  fulness  of  existence.  His  free  and  independent  position 
opened  to  him  an  unbounded  horizon,  an  unbroken  view  into  the 
entire  breadth  and  depth  of  the  present,  while  the  thought  of  a 
wife  and  child,  and  helpless  father,  furnished  the  checks  necessary 
to  keep  him  from  losing  liimself  amid  the  license  of  this  Uberty. 
The  want  which  at  the  first  outset  weighed  heavily  upon  liim,  no 
doubt  strung  and  strengthened  his  mental  faculties.  His  good 
fortune  denied  to  him  hereditary  distinction,  or  an  easy  acquisition 
of  wealth  and  fame ;  by  a  painful  struggle  he  must  gain  for  him- 
seK  whatever  of  the  world's  pomps  and  riches  he  was  to  call  his 
own.  He  did  not,  however,  steel  himself  with  tliat  passionate, 
self-pleasing,  fantastic  vanity,  and  titanic  defiance  and  haughti- 
ness, which  rent  the  soul  of  Byron,  and  veiled  before  Ids  eyes  pure 
beauty  in  a  troubled  mist ;  neither  did  he  flatter  himself  into 
an  easy,  undisturbed,  contemplative  indifference,  as  Goethe  did, 
who  assuredly  would  have  been  still  more  energetic,  more  solid, 
more  morally  and  religiously  earnest,  had  his  outward  circum- 
stances been  less    uninterruptedly  prosperous.     Lastly,  by  his 
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acquaintance  with  distinguished  men  of  all  ranks^  and  especially 
by  his  friendship  with  the  eminent  historical  characters,  South- 
ampton, Pembroke,  and  Montgomery,  who  played  a  considerable 
pari  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  their  age,  Shakspeare  gained 
an  immediate  vivid  perception  of  the  hidden  springs  of  history 
and  politics — a  perception  of  which  no  study  can  supply  the  place 
to  the  poet.  Even  the  growing  controversy  with  his  learned  friend 
Ben  Jonson  was  without  doubt  useful  to  him ;  the  sharp  ley  of 
the  critic  may  probably  have  washed  away  many  a  blemish  from 
his  poems,  which  he  indeed  never  considered  perfect,  but  was  con- 
tinually revising  and  correcting. 

How  much  the  spirit  of  his  age,  the  character  and  mighty 
advance  of  the  English  nation  under  Elizabeth,  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  Shakspeare^s  genius,  I  have  already  indicated  at  the 
opening  of  this  section.  And  yet  Shakspeare — and  this  charac- 
teristic distinction  of  his  poetry  has  hitherto  been  entirely  overlooked 
— stands  in  a  very  different  relation  to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  from 
what  Groethe,  for  instance,  or  Calderon,  or  Schiller,  and  'Keck  do. 
The  latter  adopted  in  their  poems  the  special  ideas,  the  pecu/iar 
predominant  tendencies,  views,  passions  of  their  nation  and  age, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  order  to  invest  them  with  the  hght 
and  brilliancy  of  a  poetical  colouring.  Shakspeare,  on  the  con- 
trary, aUows  only  the  general  spirit  of  the  age  to  operate  upon 
him ;  he  works  upon,  and  is  moved  by  nothing  but  what  is  com- 
mon to  all  mankind.  This  he  exhibits,  no  doubt,  under  the 
colours  and  contours  of  the  age ;  since  all  the  general  human  traits 
need  a  limited  and  concrete  form  before  they  can  be  artistically 
pourtrayed.  They  appear,  therefore,  even  in  his  poetry,  no  doubt, 
under  the  form  of  the  1 6th  century  and  of  English  nationality.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  no  trace  of  any  of  the  special  one-sided 
tendencies  of  his  age.  He  rather  stands  in  a  directly  reverse 
ratio  to  his  age  to  what  Goethe  does.  "WTiile  the  latter,  (as,  for 
instance,  in  "The  Natural  Daughter,"  &c.)  exhibits  single  mo- 
ments of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  under  wholly  general  forms,  Shak- 
speare throughout  invests  the  general  in  the  special  forms  of  life 
of  his  country  and  nation,  and  whereas  Goethe  adopts  the  essential 
character,  as  well  as  the  separate  intellectual  motives  of  the  present 
age,  lives  in  them,  and  elaborates  them  into  poetical  figures ;  Shak- 
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speare  stands^  apparently  wholly  nninfluenced  by  them^  on  the  free 
mountain  height  above  them.  Even  the  great  separation  of  the 
Papists  and  the  Beformed^  which  at  this  time  excited  every  mind^  is 
not  in  one  of  his  acknowledged  genuine  works  alluded  to  by  a  single 
word  of  party  or  sectarian  rancour.  He  has  not  adopted  into  his 
poetry  the  dispute^  and  equally  little  has  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of 
fiiftlring  the  moral  and  ecclesiastical  differences  between  the  Puritan 
and  the  high  Churchman  the  subject  of-  a  drama ;  scarcely  can  a 
few  covert  allusions  to  them  be  detected.  In  politics  he  followed^ 
it  is  true;,  the  general  current  of  love  and  admiration  for  Elizabeth; 
he  is  eminently  monarchical  in  his  sentiments^  and  his  reverence 
for  the  sacred  right  of  an  hereditary  monarchy  speaks  out  loudly 
and  without  reserve  in  many  of  his  pieces.  And  yet  he  has  not 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  his  poetry  the  already  matured,  or 
fiast  growing  opposition  to  it  in  the  political  views  of  his  day.  It 
is  only  the  general  idea  of  the  state  in  its  relation  to  the  Church 
and  in  its  general  forms — ^the  essence  of  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy  respectively,  that  he  has  attempted  to  elucidate  in 
some  of  his  historical  dramas.  We  meet,  no  doubt,  with  jokes  and 
allusions  to  many  of  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  spirit  of  his 
age — ^to  traits  of  character,  to  the  opinions  and  humours,  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  his  countrymen,  but  no  entire  poem  is  founded 
on  them.  In  reference  to  his  own  art,  and  especially  to  the  new 
form  which  Jonson  and  his  school  sought  to  give  to  it,  he  made 
no  doubt  an  exception.  Unquestionably  more  than  one  of  his 
pieces  was  designed  to  combat  the  new,  and  to  defend  the  old. 
This  object,  however,  was  only  secondary,  while  the  real  and 
fundamental  idea  was  much  higher,  and  of  universal  interest ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  which  I  have  prin- 
cipally in  view  in  these  remarks.  Even  here,  too,  his  poetry  still 
retains  its  virgin  purity,  a  lovely  absence  of  all  design,  and  the 
lofty  ideal  freedom  and  independence  which  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  marked  his  personal  character. 


III. 


SHAKSPEABE'S   DRAMATIC  STYLE,    AND   POETICiVL 
VIEW  OF  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  character  of  a  Poet  historically  depends,  partly  on  the  con- 
temporary condition  of  art,  and  partly  on  the  circumstances  of 
his  age  and  nation.  In  the  preceding  sections  I  have  attempted 
to  sketch  the  character  of  Shakspeare  under  both  these  aspects.  In 
his  case,  however,  their  influence  was  not  so  great  as  it  usually  is 
with  most  other  poets ;  the  fonner,  however,  was  more  considerable 
in  this  respect  than  the  latter.  With  every  true  artist  and  poet, 
indeed,  they  can  only  act  upon  his  poetical  organization  so  far  as 
they  are  the  conditions  and  springs  of  the  formation  of  his  cha- 
racter as  a  niany  and  of  his  mental  development  as  a  poet  or  artist. 
As  an  individual,  the  poet  is  no  doubt  an  organic  member  of  the 
totality  of  his  nation,  as  well  as  of  history  and  humanity,  and  sub- 
ject, therefore,  to  the  conditions  of  time  and  finite  existence.  But 
as  a  genuine  poetical  genius,  he  stands  at  once  above  every  special 
grade  of  the  progress  of  art ;  he  belongs  to  all  times  and  to  all 
people.  The  greater  he  is,  the  more  independent  will  he  be  of  all 
the  particular  and  narrow  interests,  ideas,  and  tendencies  of  his 
age  and  country,  and  the  higher  will  he  soar  above  the  special  and 
existing  development  of  his  art.  For  the  human,  finite,  indivi- 
duahty  of  the  artist  is  as  it  were  but  the  substratum  and  mecha- 
nism with  which  the  eternal  idea,  the  immutable  mind  of  art, 
combines  itself  for  its  temporary  realisation.  Out  of  ^this  combi- 
nation arises  a  new  life,  and  a  special  form  of  the  universal 
spirit  of  art,  in  which  the  human,  the  individual,  and  the  perish- 
able, are  fused  together  with  the  ever-enduring  vitality  of  the  idea, 
into  organic  unity,  which,  consequently,  is  the  expression  no  doubt 
of  individual  character,  but  also  at  the  same  time  the  Uving  por- 
traiture and  realization  of  the  universal  essence  of  art.  This  is,  in 
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shorty  urtislticffenwA.  Tlic  pardcalar  manner  in  wliifih  Shakspeare, 
agreeably  to  his  own  individuality,  apprehended  the  spirit  and 
essence  of  art — the  peculiar  poetic  view  of  the  world  and  things, 
which  pervades  his  works  as  their  fundamental  and  animating 
principle,  and  from  wliich  arise  all  the  characteristic  and  distinc- 
tive features  of  his  poetry — these,  in  one  word,  are  Shakspeare's 
self,  in  his  special  character  osjwef. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Shtiks})eiU'e  is  pre-eminently  a  dramatic 
poet;  this  is  sufficiently  proved  by  such  works  of  his  as  wc 
possess,  whiph  are  not  directly  of  a  dramatic  character.  In  his 
lyrical  pieces — tlie  154  Sonnets,  and  the  collection  entitled  "The 
Passionate  Pilgrim," — he  reveals  not  merely  his  own  individual  per- 
sonality, he  depicts  not  only  the  emotions  of  his  owti  soul,  his 
own  experience  and  views,  but  still  more  tlie  character  of  the 
personages  (whether  real  or  feigned)  whom  he  is  addressing,  and 
•it  is  only  in  the  interwoven  description  of  his  otrn  coiuioxion 
with  them  that  his  individual  feelings  are  allowed  to  transpire. 
These  pieces,  moreover,  are  chiefly  of  an  epigrammatic  turn,  full 
of  verbal  play  and  antithesis,  replete  with  wit  and  acuteness,  and 
distinguished  not  so  much  by  the  free,  poetic  flow  of  feeling,  or 
by  the  unbroken  and  harmonious  echo  of  external  life  in  the 
poet's  rich  and  exquisite  sensibility — wherein,  in  truth,  the  subject- 
matter  of  lyrical  poetry  consists— as  rather  by  the  deptli  and 
fulness  of  the  thoughts  and  reflections.  They  argue  far  too 
much ;  they  are  more  like  speeches  than  lyrical  songs ;  indeed,  we 
miglit  justly  describe  them  as  dialogical,  in  so  far  as  the  n^a^ons 
and  objections,  the  principles  and  views,  as  well  as  the  whole 
personal  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  th(y  arc  addre^swl, 
find  distinct  utterance  in  them.  It  is  on  this  account  that  they 
can  only  be  rightly  understood  in  the  order  which  Shakspeaw^ 
lumself  has  given  to  them,  and  that  t^ken  singly  they  are  for  the 
most  part  extremely  obscure.  His  other  minor  poems — the  "  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  "The  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  "ITie  Lover's  Complaint," 
which  have  been  wrongly  termed  epical,  since  they  are  more  cor- 
rectly described  as  idyllic  (i.  e.  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term  idyl 
— a  short  poetic  ])icturc  in  narrative  vers(^)  are  jJso  both  in  dniwing 
and  colouring  of  so  dramatic  a  cast,  that  they  seem  to  w-ant  nothing 
but  the  dialogue  in  order  to  be  transferred  to  another  domain  of 
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poetry.  Lastly,  tlie  fourteen  strophi^s  of  four  and  six  lines  eac^li, 
belonging  to  some  masque,  and  subscribed  with  the  initials,  W.  Sh., 
which  have  been  recently  discovered  by  Collier  among  the  manuscripts 
at  Bridgewater  House,  (New  Partic.  p.  01,  64,  kc.)  since,  to  judge 
of  the  matter  and  form,  they  are  most  probably  from  Shakspeare*s 
pen,  may  have  belonged  to  those  ornamental  trifles  which  issued 
from  time  to  time  out  of  his  great  poetical  laboratory.  Consis- 
tently with  their  design,  they  bear  a  decidedly  dramatic  stamp. 

In  wliat  hght  Shakspeare  understood  the  essence*  and  s})irit  of 
dramatic  art,  he  himself  tells  us  in  "  Hamlet,^'  Act  3,  scene  8. — 
"  Playing,''  he  says,  "both  at  the  first,  and  now  was  and  is,  to 
hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  shew  virtue  her  own 
feature ;  scorn,  her  own  image ;  and  the  ver^  age  and  body  of 
tlie  time  his  form  and  pressure!^  His  idea,  therefore,  of  the 
essence  of  the  drama,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  Ue5  at 
the  bottom  of  all  his  works,  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed  : 
the  drama  ought  to  be  the  poetical  delineation  of  the  histor}/ 
of  the  world.  It  is  its  part  to  hold  up,  as  it  were,  the  mirror 
to  nature — i.  e,  by  no  means  to  imitate  nature,  but  to  lead  it  to 
a  knowledge  of  itself,  and  man  by  it,  to  a  full  understanding 
of  his  nature  and  destination.  For  this  end  it  is  above  all  tilings 
important  that  man  should  gain  a  full  insight  into  the  essence 
both  of  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  and  should  know  himself 
in  his  own  virtues  or  vicious  manifestations.  Moreover,  it  is  also 
essential  that  he  should  arrive  at  a  clear  perception  of  the  true 
end  of  human  existence — the  right  way  and  means  of  attaining 
to  it,  and  therefore  of  the  form  and  procedure  of  the  mental 
development,  and  the  successive  degrees  of  human  improvement — 
in  short,  of  the  form  of  the  age,  and  whole  body  of  the  time.  The 
true  object-matter,  consequently,  of  dramatic  representation,  is  the 
history  of  the  world;  its  end  is  to  co-operate  in  effecting  the  end  of 
that  history,  which  is  the  recognition  of  man  as  the  fimdamental 
condition  of  all  true  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  acknowledgment  of 
God  as  the  sum  of  all  truth :  in  short,  to  be  identical  with  that 
which,  in  universal  liistory,  is  the  seK-fulfilling  end  of  humanity. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  this  the  end  also  of  lyrical  and  of 
epical  poetry  ?  Is  it  not  the  object  and  end  of  art  generally  to 
exhibit  human  life  and  character  in  its  tmth,  and,  consequently,  in  it« 
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liistorical  manifestation?    I^oosely  understood,  it  is  so  undoubtedly, 
but  not  in  the  stricter  sense  in  which  tlie  life  of  liuinanity  first 
becomes  history,  and  its  manifestation  historical;  an  far ^  that  is, 
as  it  brings  to  view  the  devel()j)ment  of  tlic  human  mind  in  its 
prc^ressive  advancement  through  past,  present,  and  future.     For 
the  epos    exhibits  human  nature  only  in  the  paaty  wherein  the 
evolution  of  the  human  mind  is  to  a  certain  point  complete,  and 
no   longer  in  an  inchoate  state,  but  appears   objectively  as  an 
existence  already  mature  and  as  fact.     It  is  a  narratire  poetry^ 
informing  us  of  what  has  already  taken  place,  and  depicts  the 
human  mind,  not  so  much  from  its  subjective  aspect,  in  which  by 
the  force  of  its  self-determination  (freedom)  it  first  creates  history, 
and  is  itself  incipient  history ;  but  rather  from  its  objective  side, 
in  which  it  has  already  advanced  out  of  its  subjectivity,  the  self- 
determining  principle  has  already  become  determinate,  and  the 
will  having  passed  into   action,   has  itself  become  objective  in 
action  and  passion,  and  therefore  history.     And  it  is  only  so  far 
as  it  still  continues  to  exist  in  the  objective,  still  lives  in  and  co- 
operates with  it — I.  €,  mediately  only,  that  the  subjective  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  epical  poetry.     The  epos  accordingly  is  the  poetry 
of  the  past,  and  of  the  objectivity  of  miud.     It  may  be  denominated 
the  plastic  or  statuesque  of  poetry,  so  far  as  in  it  the  mind  has 
passed  over  into  the  outward  form  and  sensuousness  of  phenomena, 
and  is  exhibited  solely  in  its  objective  and  sensible  determinate- 
uess ;  and  accordingly  even  tliis  outward  form  caimot  be  indivi- 
dual and  real,  such  as  it  is  in  actual  life,  where  the  operation  of 
the  mind  never  urholbj  ceases,  but  is  of  necessity  general  and  ideiil. 
All  the  heroes  of  epic  poetry,  how^ever  internally  individual  and 
distinct  they  may  appear  within  the  epos  itself,  seem  nevertheless 
externally  to  be  conceived  in  one  certain  typical  and  idt*al  pattern. 
Tims,  in  Homer,  evertf  hero — ^the  cowardly  Paris  no  less  than  the 
brave  Hector  or  Achilles — is  godlike.     And  even  their  intrinsic 
peculiarities  are  not  brouglit  forward,  except  so  far  as  they  are 
reveah^d  in  their  actions  and  suflerings.  In  the  (^pos,  consequently, 
ever}1hing  appears  to  be  necessary  and  inevitable.     For  the  t^eed 
once  accomplished,  all  freedom  of  will  is  over,  and  all  self-deter- 
mination of  mind  has  mergetl  into  determinateuess ;  historj^  in  its 
past  events  bears  the  st-amp  of  necessity.     Tlie  deity,  or  destiny,  tlie 
unchangeable  order  of  nature,  or  a  su][)erhuman  power  and  being 
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. — in  short,  some  superior  energy  or  other,  visibly  governs  all  the 
transiictions  of  tlic  epical  world;  its  agents  an*  ruled  by  necessity; 
their  actions  seem  to  be  suggested  by  some  deity,  or  their  sutler- 
ings  inllicted  by  divine  retribut ion.  AVe  may  say ,  t  herefore,  the  q\h ks 
exhibits  human  nature  hi  its  physical  aspect,  for  in  Nature,  luiiid 
cannot  manifest  itself  except  jis  objective  determiuateness  and 
necessity.  On  this  account  the  genuine  epos  may  well  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  poetry  of  nature,  and  stands  on  the  lirsl,  step  of 
mental  dcveh)pincnt  jis  the  expression  of  a  view  of  things  in  which 
the  human  mind  feels  pre-eminently  its  determinate  and  sensuous 
objectivity,  but  at  the  same  time  regards  the  determinating  poM  er 
as  a  liigher,  a  divine  iniluence. 

L}Tical  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  direct  contrary  of 
epical.  It  is  the  poesy  of  the  mind's  subjectivity — of  freedom 
and  of  the  future.  He  is  the  true  lyrical  poet  who  pourtrays  not 
his  OMU  personal  subjectivity,  but  that  of  the  human  mind  gene- 
rally, of  which  liis  own  is  but  a  particular  manifestation.  Since 
it  is  with  the  creative  activity  of  mind— its  self-determinings 
bfifore  they  have  yet  passed  into  determinations  and  actions,  that 
lyrical  poetry  concerns  itself,  it  necessarily  exliibits  it  in  the 
ferment  of  indecision  and  becoming;  it  delineates  the  mental 
states  and  impulses  out  of  which  events  and  destinies  proceed, 
whereas  the  business  of  the  epos  is  to  narrate  facts  and  deeds.  In 
lyrical  poetry,  consequently,  the  objective  is  comprised  in  and 
borne  on  by  the  subjective  in  such  a  manner  that  both  indeed  are 
apparent,  but  the  one  mediately  oidy,  and  through  the  other. 

In  the  ferment  of  inclination  there  is  as  yet  no  determinateness 
and  fixity  of  form ;  the  mind  has  not  as  yet  stepi)ed  out  of  itself, 
nor  manifested  itself  by  any  objective  voUtion  and  act;  it  is 
still  perfectly  absorbed  witliin  itself,  but  moving  amid  its  own 
thoughts  on  the  impressions  of  the  outer  world.  It  is  in  itself 
pure  motion,  a  constiuitly  Hving  but  ever  varying  relation  between 
itself  and  external  nature,  a  constant  going  and  coming  inwards 
and  outwards.  Lj-rical  poesy  is  as  transitory  and  undulating 
as  the  emotions  it  depicts;  its  very  form  is  an  unrestrained 
and  arbitniry  vvu-iation  of  rhythms  and  metres,  and  therefore 
it  may  ai)tly  be  termed  the  music  of  poetry.  By  this,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  be  ujiderstood  as  conveying  the  i(k»a  that 
uvery  lyrical  poem  must  essentially  be  the  expression  of  feelings. 
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Tones  aiid  states  of  inind  are  not  necessarily  feelings  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  and  lyriad  poetry  may  describe  both  a  resolve 
or  action,  so  far,  indeed,  as,  like  the  plant  in  its  maternal  soil,  the 
action  has  its  first  root  in  the  subjectivity  of  the  mind.  And  on 
this  account  also  it  is  the  i)oetry  of  freedom.  For  in  the  ferment 
of  becoming,  which  comprises  witliin  itself  the  objective  dcter- 
minateness  merely  as  inchoate  and  incomplete,  everything  aj)pcar8 
to  be  evolving  itself  in  and  out  of  mind ;  it  may  have  had  its 
occasion  without,  but  not  its  cause.  On  the  contrary,  the  mind 
in  its  subjectivity  is  itself  a  ground  and  a  cause ;  its  hopes,  loves, 
and  belief — ^its  hates,  fears,  and  doubts,  depend  ultimately  on 
itstrlf  and  it«  own  peculiar  constitution.  And  thus,  then,  with 
res[>ect  to  time,  lyrical  poesy  is  the  poesy  of  the  future,  inasmuch 
as  the  future  can  liave  no  import  for  the  human  mind,  save  as  the 
spontaneous  development  of  itself.  Lastly,  whereas  the  epos,  in 
its  sensuous  symbolical  and  mythical  view,  places  the  deity  in 
\isible  activity  alongside  of  nature  and  history ;  lyrical  poetry,  on 
the  contrary,  conceives  of  it  morally  in  a  living  organic  inter- 
action between  the  freedom  and  destiny  of  man.  It  is  on  this 
account,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  pre-eminently,  the  i)oetry  of  reli- 
gion wliich  rests  ultimately  on  the  immediate  conviction  of  an 
inwturd  and  intrinsically  moral  relation  subsisting  between  the 
human  and  the  divine  mind. 

Dramatic  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  combines  the  contrariety 
of  the  epical  and  lyrical  into  organic  unity.  It  may  be  termed 
the  poetry  of  the  present,  if  the  latter  be  understood  to  be  the 
unity  both  of  past  and  future,  bearing  and  expressing  both  within 
itself.  The  drama  exhibits  the  human  mind  both  in  its  subjec- 
tive self-determining  deliberation,  in  the  ferment  of  inchoation, 
and  also  in  tlie  thence  resulting  objective  determination :  conse- 
quently, its  province  is  to  exliibit  neither  facts  nor  feelings,  but 
actions — i.  e,  events  which  are  the  objective  results  of  certain 
subjective  states  of  mind.  Tlie  drama,  accordingly,  is  at  once 
plastic  and  musical,  lyrical  and  epical ;  it  possesses  in  an  equal 
degree  both  fixity  of  external  appearance  and  movement  of  internal 
life.  Liberty  appears  in  the  drama,  not  oiUy  in  opposition  to, 
but  also  in  union  with,  necessity:  it  exhibits  them  in  living 
f'orrelation  and  reciprocation,  limiting,  modifying,  and  completing 
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each  other ;  and  as  spontaneous  and  independent  instmments  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  human  mind,  co-operating  to 
the  one  end,  and  appearing,  consequently,  as  merely  diilcreut 
aspects  of  one  organic  whole.  Tlius  the  drama  is  pre-eminently 
the  poetry  of  history,  since  it  alone  exhibits  the  development  of 
the  human  mind  in  its  progress  through  the  past,  tlie  present,  and 
the  future,  and  assigns  equal  importance  both  to  the  objective  and 
to  the  subjective.  Unlike  the  epos,  it  does  not  give  an  undue  })re- 
dominance  to  the  divine  superintendence,  as  a  law  of  universal  and 
irresistible  necessity,  before  wliich  the  free  agency  of  the  liuman 
mind  sinks  into  a  subordinate  means,  and  blind  instrument ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  it  with  lyrical  poetry  give  an  absolute 
authority  to  the  subjectivity  of  man,  whether  as  passive  (re('(»pti\ c) 
or  as  the  active  (productive),  dispenser  of  the  world's  order;  but 
exliibits  in  their  mutual  dependence  divine  necessity  and  human 
liberty,  and  the  concurrence  of  both  alike  in  the  realisation  of  the 
the  historical  fact. 

In  what  relation  statuary  and  music  stand  to  the  drama  I  have 
already  indicated,  when  I  designated  Epic  as  the  plastic,  and 
Lyric  as  the  music  of  poetry.  Tlie  remarks  I  then  made  will 
serve  to  famish  an  answer  to  the  question,  whether,  and  in  what 
degree,  it  is  possible  for  statuary  and  music  to  exhibit  history.  A 
long  discussion  of  the  point  would  here  be  inapi)ropriate.  Our 
previous  remarks  were  intended  only  to  furnish  a  foundation  from 
which  we  might  give  a  proximate  development  of  Shakspeare's 
poetical  view  of  tilings  generally,  and  of  that  idea  of  the  essence 
of  dramatic  art  which  lived  and  fructified  within  him. 

If  it  be  true  that  every  fact  is  historically  the  result  of  the 
interpenetration  of  the  past  and  future  of  the  human  mind,  of  the 
correlation  between  the  general  state  and  existing  order  of  tilings 
on  one  side,  and  the  internal  and  external  condition  of  the  agcnit 
on  the  other,  and  of  the  co-operation  of  divine  providence  or 
universal  necessity  with  the  free  spontaneous  activity  of  man,  then 
Shakspeare  is  pre-eminently  an  historical  poet.  None  was  ever 
skilled  as  he  was  to  realize  in  such  due  proportion,  and  with  such 
vivid  intuitiveness,  not  merely  the  mental  past  and  future — the 
carher  and  present  states,  the  past  deeds  and  efforts,  as  well  as 
the  visionary  dreaming  and  future  anticipations  of  the  dramatic 
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personages^  but  also  the  general  condition  of  affairs^  the  political 
position  of  states^  and  the  characters  of  ages  and  nations.  No 
jxiet  ever  displayed  such  wonderful  talent  in  placing  all  these  con- 
flicting motives,  and  their  mutual  influence  on  each  other,  in  so 
perspicuous  a  light  as  allows  us  to  trace  the  rise  and  growth  of 
the  act  which  they  combinedly  gave  birth  to.  We  here  see  the 
deed  unfolding  all  its  effects  and  consequences,  its  whole  meaning 
and  import,  like  a  seed  slowly  developing  itself,  until  at  last  the 
perfect  tree  has  put  forth  all  its  arms  and  branches.  The  office  of 
the  chorus  in  the  ancient  drama, — to  be  the  echo  of  the  general 
voice  of  the  nation,  and  of  its  sentiments  and  judgment  on  the 
exhibited  action,  to  represent  the  character  of  the  age  and  people 
and  the  influence  of  general  circumstances,  states,  and  relations 
wliich  either  directly  or  indirectly  influence  the  action  and  give  to  it 
its  special  shape, — all  tliis  is  supplied  in  Shakspesire  by  those 
frequently  occurring  scenes,  in  wliich  he  allows  servants,  attend- 
ants, a  whole  army  or  people,  even  the  highest  functionaries,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  plot,  by  wliich  he  is  enabled  to  paint  the 
general  state  of  affairs,  the  character  of  the  age  and  people,  and  to 
place  them  in  due  relation  to  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the 
chief  personages  of  the  piece.  What,  therefore,  in  the  ancient 
dramas,  agreeably  to  its  essence,  was  conceived  ideally  rather  than 
historically,  and  stood  in  statue-like  distinction  as  an  appendage  to, 
rather  than  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  fable,  in  Shakspcare  appears  in  a 
true  liistorical  light,  and  in  Uving  interaction  \nth  all  the  rest.  For 
in  history  we  everywhere  discern  a  living  intercommunion  between 
the  organic  whole  and  its  several  members.  Whatever,  whether 
word  or  deed,  is  truly  historical,  does  not  stand  out  in  objective 
isolation,  but  on  the  contrary  exercises  a  perceptible  influence  on 
the  general  development  and  configuration  of  society,  either  pos- 
sessing an  universal  significance,  or  contributing  actively  to  the 
evolntion  of  some  general  and  important  idea.  All  else  belongs 
to  what  in  itself  is  unliistorical — the  domain  of  private  life.  It 
is,  however,  the  prerogative  of  history  to  employ  the  unliistorical 
labours  of  the  individual,  although  originally  confined  to  the 
attainment  of  some  narrow  and  special  interest,  for  the  realisation 
of  some  end  universally  important  —  in  short,  of  some  truly 
historical  idea.     And  thus  the  unliistorical  arrives  at  the  dignity 
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of  history.  Such  is  the  case  with  Shakspeare.  All  ^wth  him  is 
action;  every  word  is  dramatic;  nowhere  in  his  plays  do  we 
meet  with  talk  merely  as  talk.  With  liim  nothing  stands  isolated ; 
every  word,  every  ad,  even  though  apparently  it  is  purely  sub- 
jective, has  a  reference  to  the  general  fable,  is  an  organic  member 
of  the  one  grand  action,  and  essentially  co-operates  to  the  one 
universally  interesting  and  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece.  But 
at  the  same  time,  every  personage  of  his  dramas  has  its  proper 
movement,  its  hberty  and  independence;  each  pursues  at  tlic 
same  time  some  private  interest  of  its  own,  while  it  places  itself  in 
an  appropriate  relation  to  the  general  idea,  and  adopts  it  in  its 
own  peculiar  mode  of  view.  By  tliis  counteraction  and  co-oi)era- 
tion,  this  manifold  colouring  and  refraction  of  the  same  ray,  tlic 
true  meaning  of  the  poem  is  reflected  with  a  breadth,  perspicuity, 
and  precision,  wliich  the  ancient  drama  never,  and  the  modern 
rarely,  attained  to. 

From  Shakspeare's  perfectly  Iiistorical  manner,  both  of  concep- 
tion and  execution,  resulted  on  the  one  hand  the  characteristic  ard 
leading  peculiarities  of  his  poetry,  wliile  the  latter,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  are  the  indispensable  means  and  instruments  without  wliicli 
Iiis  drama  would  never  have  become  so  completely  the  jweti^al 
portniiture  of  liistory.  To  notice,  first  of  all,  the  decided  pecu- 
liarity of  his  language.  What  a  pervading  diiference — M^hat  a 
wide  difference  here  from  Calderon  or  Goethe,  or  even  from  the 
later  English  dramatists.  In  some  only  of  his  more  immediate 
predecessors  do  we  meet  with  a  few  distinct  tones  of  a  decided 
affinity.  No  doubt  but  the  language  of  Shakspeare  varies  considera- 
bly in  liis  several  works ;  its  tenor,  for  instance,  in  Ids  earUer  pieces 
diflers  greatly  from  that  of  his  later  ones.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
difference  of  degree  only;  its  inward  essence  is  every  where  the 
same.  It  resembles  the  course  of  a  mighty  river.  In  his  earlier 
compositions  it  is  occasionally  awkward,  rude,  and  unequal,  now 
too  rapid,  now  again  too  slow  and  stagnating,  sometimes  perhaps 
overflowing,  but  never  feeble  and  empty.  In  the  works  which 
must  be  assigned  to  the  middle  of  liis  poetical  career,  when  he 
had  already  gained  a  Ann  footing  on  the  sacred  domain  of  art,  it 
has  become  more  even  and  polished,  clearer  and  more  C4U-efully 
wrought;  it  has  gained  both  in  external  richnesij  and  in  intrinsic 
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fulness  and  solidity — ^without,  however,  having  lost  any  thing  in 
the  force  and  gravity  of  it^  cadence,  or  the  grandeur  of  its  How:  the 
glittering  stream  meanders  along  the  plain  in  many  a  noble  wind  and 
turn.  In  his  later  dramas  it  has  become  more  and  more  profound: 
the  rivulet  has  become  a  navigable  stream,  and  bears  along  or 
swallows  up  whatever  trusts  itself  on  its  surface;  its  waves  grow 
mightier  and  mightier,  and  dashing  against  the  baTiks  with 
foaming  breakers,  hasten  to  their  goal  with  vehement  rapidity. 
Great  profundity  and  vigour,  a  cutting  sharpness  in  occasiomd 
expressions,  a  certain  abruptness  of  diction,  wliicli,  apparently 
digressing  from  the  subject,  but  yet,  in  truth,  keeping  a  general 
connexion  in  view,  seems  only  to  illustrate  it  the  more ;  lastly,  a 
greater  compression,  often  in  appearance  harsh  and  angular,  but 
steady,  concentrated  round  its  inmost  centre,  a  brevity  wliich  is 
both  external  or  quantitative,  and  internal  and  qualitative,  which 
springs  out  of  the  straight  line  and  chrection  in  order  to  reach  its 
end  the  sooner — ^these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  labours 
of  our  poet.  His  language  is  tliroughout  neither  exalted  and 
noble,  nor  invariably  graceful,  polished,  and  beautiful.  "  Our 
sweetest  Shaksi)eare,^'  as  Pope  callerl  him,  is  also  the  roughest  and 
harshest  of  poets.  Great  and  little  stand  close,  and  the  noble 
and  the  mean  side  by  side;  the  highest  poeticid  elevation  is 
associated  with  the  ordinary  pliraseology  of  a  working-day  world. 
But,  through  all  these  contrasts,  beneath  all  these  speciid  pecu- 
liarities, there  runs  a  primary  vein  of  diction  which  I  would 
designate  as  the  poetical  language  of  history,  llie  diction  of 
Shakspeare  is  tliroughout  historical,  and  therefore  dramatic;  dra- 
matic, and  consequently  historical  also.  With  liim  every  speech 
is  a  mental  act,  which  belongs  as  individually  to  the  speaker  as  it 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  entire  action,  Tlie  feelings,  the 
thoughts,  the  reflections,  nowhere  appear  in  perfect  abstnicted- 
ncss,  but  are  in  every  case  pervaded,  qualified,  shajwd,  and 
coloured  by  the  energy  of  the  will,  whose  nature  and  modifi«ition 
constitute  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  human  persomJity — 
the  character  of  the  individual.  It  is  only  as  characters,  and 
through  their  mental  energy,  that  men  become  historical  and 
ilrainatic.  If  the  expression  of  the  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and 
reilections— if,  in  short,  every  word  be  in  this  sense  lui  act,  it 
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necessarily  follows  that  it  must  apjKjar  (lei)en(lent  on  tlie  characUT, 
situation,  humour,  and  circumstances  of  the  s])ejiker;  but  never- 
theless, at  the  same  time  it  also  follows,  that  the  laiitriia^i^e  even 
as  much  as  the  action  must  possess  stability,  pn^cision,  and 
objective  detiniteness ;  that  it  must  not  allow  itself  free  course, 
but  must,  on  all  occasions,  adjust  itself  to  the  given  matter,  and 
attempt  to  grasp  it  with  a  powerful  hand,  and  to  master  it.  In 
the  moments  of  calm  and  lonely  contemplation,  when  the  mind 
retires  within  itself,  and  the  will  only  dretuningly  co-operates, 
language,  naturally  and  agreeably  to  its  subject-matter,  diffuses 
its(»lf  in  a  long  and  even  flow.  Whenever,  on  the  contrary-,  the 
mind  is  actively  excited,  and  takes  an  hifluential  part  in  the 
aflairs  and  business  of  life,  then  will  language,  even  when  it  is 
reveiJing  mere  internal  states,  borrow  from  the  fulness  and 
pressure  of  active  life  an  energetic  brevity,  a  rapid  and  unquiet 
movement,  now  checked,  now  vacillating,  now  hurrying  along  in 
its  course.  The  breadth  and  diffusiveness  of  diction,  wliieh  is 
not  out  of  place  in  the  expression  of  feeling,  meditation,  or  scien- 
tific inquiry,  is,  generally  speaking,  undramatic  and  unliistorical. 
The  language  of  history  demands  force,  terseness  of  wit,  and 
sharpness  of  thought.  It  ought  to  vary  iis  much  in  grandeur  and 
meanness,  exaltation  and  lowliness,  beauty  and  deformity,  as  the 
historical  facts  themselves  wliich  it  describes.  As  it  is,  however, 
but  a  living  member  of  the  one  great  action — of  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  whole,  we  lose  sight  of  the  low,  hideous,  and  common- 
place, before  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  idea  itself: 
supported  and  animated  by  that,  it  too  becomes  idealized  and 
refined. 

Shakspeare's  mode  of  characterization,  like  his  diction,  is  per- 
vaded tlnroughout  by  the  liistorical  spirit,  and  is  equally  the 
expression  and  organ  of  his  view  of  the  essence  of  the  drama. 
His  profound  knowledge  of  mankind  is,  as  Schlegel  remarks, 
almost  proverbial.  It  is  not,  however,  in  liis  case,  the  result  of 
mere  shrewd  empirical  observation;  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  men  may  make  a  good  dij)lomatist,  moralist,  or 
shrewd  observer,  but  no  poet.  A  tolerably  clever  h)^)ocrite 
might,  I  tliink,  deceive  such  a  judge  of  mankind.  Shaks|)eare's 
accurate  descriptions  of  so  many  uncommon  and  irregular  states  of 
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mind — suck  as  melancholy^  idiotcy^  madness^  sleep-walking,   all 
of  which  he  can  scarcely  have  learned  thus  accurately  from  his 
own  experience — must  have  been  founded  on  his  rich  poetic  intui- 
tion of  the  nature  of  humanity.     By  the  strength  of  his  artistic 
imagination  he  keeps  constantly  before  his  eye,  in  perfect  vivid- 
ness, the  true  archetype  (c'^oc — idea)  of  man;  the  greater  he  is, 
the  purer,  the  clearer,  the  more  perfect,  and  the  more  indejjeudent 
is  he  of  external  influences.     This  is  the  true  ideal  of  all  art.     It 
contradicts  not,  it  deviates  in  notliing  from,  it  goes  not  l)eyonil, 
reality;  on  the  contrary,  all  re^hty  is  contained  in  it,  and  it  em- 
braces all  conceivable  varieties  of  individual  character.     It  can 
only  be  exhibited  in  separate  characters,  which,  however,  are  far 
from  exhausting  it  either  singly  or  collectively.     For  some  new 
and  peculiar  shai)e  of  it  is  perpetually  occurring  in  each  particular 
limitation,  and   every  special  posture  of  the  circumstances   and 
relations  of  society,  and  every  new  phase  of  liistory;  since,  in 
truth,  all  the  aspects  of  the  external  world  belong  to  it  as  orgamc 
constituents  of  its  proper  essence.     It  is  itself  notliing  else  than 
the  very  mind  of  humanity  in  its  mundane  existence  and  liistorical 
development.      All   Shakspeare's   characters   are   but   so   many 
forms  of  this  archetype,  conditioned  by  space  and  time,  and  indi- 
vidualized by  the  particular  ratio  in  which  the  general  powers, 
properties,  and  capacities,  good  and  evil  qualities  of  mankind,  are 
combined  in  them;  in  short,  special  impersonations  of  the  one  pri- 
mary personaUty.  This,  however,  is  but  the  case  with  every  genuine 
poet.  The  peculiarity  and  pre-eminence  of  Shakspeare  consists  prin- 
cipally in  this  respect — that  whereas  with  other  poets  this  prime 
human  personaUty  itself  derives  a  special  shape  and  physiognomy, 
from  the  particidar  character  of  their  own  age  and  nation,  and 
is  clouded  by  the  partial  interests,  ideas,  and  pursuits  of  their 
contemporaries,   it  has    been    contemplated    by    Shakspeare   in 
higher  purity   and   originaUty,    and   consequently   exliibited  in 
greater  completeness,  in  a  surpassing  variety  of  individual  sketches. 
This  is  the  reason  why,  in  Shakspeare's  pages,  even  after  two 
hundred  years,  every  one  may  recognize  himself  in  his  proper 
figure  and  character;  on  this  account,  his  Eomans,  even  wliile 
they  are,  as  Goethe  justly  remarks,  incarnate  Englislunen,  are 
nevertheless  thorougldy  Eomans  at  the  same  time;  for  exactly  as 
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Shakspearc  has  depicted  them,  would  Englishmen  look,  think,  and 
act,  under  Koman  institutions  and  in  Roman  times.  In  the  same 
mamier,  liis  Frenclunen,  Itidians,  Danes,  and  Germans,  bek)ng  to 
all  times,  even  though  they  be  but  incarnate  Englishmen  of  tlic^ 
sixteenth  century;  they  are  as  real,  bodily  personages  as  still 
move  about  this  earth  of  ours  in  other  forms  and  costumes,  and 
with  other  looks,  interests,  and  designs. 

We  have  already  pointed  out,  that  Shakspeare,  as  a  poet,  was  but 
little  affected  by  the  special  ideas  and  tendencies  of  the  age  in 
wliich  he  lived.  It  is  only  the  half-fantastic,  half-poetical  colour- 
ing of  life,  the  thoughtful  earnestness  and  strength  of  will  and 
character, i\\<&  active  and  still  vividly  Protestant  piety,  wliich  formed 
the  general  mental  features  of  the  English  people  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, that  are  in  any  degree  reflected  in  his  poetry,  and  stamp 
upon  it  the  impress  of  his  age  and  nation.  These,  however,  are 
exactly  the  features  which  are  the  most  genuinely  dramatic  and 
historical.  In  the  drama,  because  it  is  a  history,  every  person 
must  appear  in  the  light  of  a  mixed  poetical  and  historical  view 
of  Ufe,  out  of  which  all  its  actions  and  sufferings  spring;  but 
principally  and  immediately  in  that  of  his  own  mental  energy,  and 
Ids  own  strength  of  character  and  will.  All  other  properties  and 
capacities,  states  and  tones  of  mind,  every  special  modification  of 
life,  can  only  make  themselves  felt  so  far  as  they  are  penetrated 
and  conditioned  by  this  energy,  and  stand  in  living  relation  to  the 
actions  and  sufferings  of  the  several  personages,  as  well  as  to  the 
action  and  ground  idea  of  the  piece.  It  is  on  these  principles  that 
all  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  are  drawn,  and  tliis  truly  historical 
art  of  characterization  forms  the  second  peculiar  distinction  of  his 
IK)etry. 

If  this  be  the  correct  method,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  with  some  critics  (as  Schroder  for  instance,  Ifiland,  and 
even  Lessing)  that  every  personage  of  the  drama  ouglit  to  be  laid 
perfectly  bare  before  the  sjiectator,  with  all  his  virtues  and  vic4?s, 
thoughts  and  feelings,  in  all  their  nicer  discriminating  shades.  In 
such  a  case  we  should  have,  as  in  an  anatomical  theatre,  one 
monstrous  section  after  another;  then  would  every  hero  become 
Ids  own  chamberlain,  and  servant-like,  conduct  all  the  world  over 
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his  own  house^  and  into  all  its  treasure  and  lumber-rooms  alike ; 
and   in   ell-long  soliloquies,  tedious  confessions   must  alternate 
with  passionate  disclosures  of  feeling.      But  in  this  full  list  of 
all   the  springs  of  life,   and   complete  register  of  all  qualities 
and  degrees,  which  are  notliing  to  the  purpose,   the  complete 
organic  unity  of  intuition,  and  objective  cognition  of  character,  is 
entirely  lost.     History  has  neither  time  itself,  nor  does  it  leave 
leisure  to  others,  to  listen  to  any  man's  prohx  unbosoming  of  liim- 
sclf.     The  object  of  dramatic  poetry  is  not  to  unveil  in   perfect 
nakedness  any  particular  trait  of  human  nature — that  were  indeed 
a  sorry  art,  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  miniature-painter — 
but  if  it  would  exliibit  the  human  mind  in  the  multiplicity  of  its 
independent  individual  members,  as  it  is  limited  and  conditioned 
by  the  circumstances  of  its  historical  existence,  then  tlie  space 
which  it  concedes  to  its  single  character  for  unfolding  itself  must 
be  proportionate  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  a  hving  necessary 
member  of  the  entirety,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  essentially  enters  into  the  development  of  the  action,  and  of 
the  grand  idea  of  the  whole.     If  it  be  so,  it  caiuiot  be  less  faulty 
to  introduce,  in  the  place  of  definite,  hving  individuals,  mere 
general,  abstract,  unsubstantial  forms  of  notions,  which  labour  in 
vain  to  appear  like  actual  men.     Then,  in  the  place  of  a  living 
despotic  monarch,  an  abstract  tyrant  divested  of  all  humanity,  and 
a  very  catalogue  of  crimes  and  vices,  is  brought  upon  the  stage,  ♦ 
wliich  is  nothing  less  than  the  world  itself;  and  instead  of  a  youth 
full  of  thought  and  feeUng,  and  therefore  only  the  more  liable  to 
human  weakness,  we  have  a  general  idea — a  young  man,  who  is 
nothing  but  fancy  and  sensibihty,  magnanimity  and  self-sacrifice, 
or  else,  possessed  by  some  self-created  ideal,  is  entirely  warmth  and 
passion;  with  more  of  the  like,  such  as  we  may  easily  find  in  the 
pieces  of  Mullner,  Grillparzer,  Eaupach,  and  others,  (even  Schiller 
is  not  quite  exempt  from  this  fault),  but  especially  in  the  carica- 
ture tragedies  of  the  modern  French  Bomanticists.  In  such  writers 
history  appears,  not  as  it  is  in  reality,  carried  on  and  developed  by 
individual  characters,  but  as  it  were  full  of  certain  general  notions, 
abstracted  from  certain  states  or  properties  of  humanity,  or  from 
tlie  special  tendencies  and  interests  of  particular  periods ;  instead 
of  entire  and  perfect  men, — single  powers  and  faculties,  virtues  and 
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vices,  wearing  the  mtisks  of  men,  make  an  allegorical  history  of 
the  world,  which  as  much  resembles  the  reality  as  a  soap-bubble 
does  this  eartldy  ball.  With  wonderful  skill,  wliich  the  attentive 
reader  of  liis  dramas  w^ll  not  fail  to  notice  and  ai)preciato, 
Shakspeare  has  every  where  obser\^ed  the  true  mean  between  both 
extremes.  With  what  distinctness  is  the  full  living  individuality 
of  every  one  presented  before  us,  even  while  it  stands  as  tlie 
representative  of  universal  humanity !  How  correctly  does  he 
assign  to  each  character  the  space  for  its  development  that  belongs 
to  it  of  right,  and  in  relation  to  the  whole  fable !  In  what  vivid 
interaction  and  correlation  has  he  placed  liis  sevend  j)ersonages,  so 
that  the  one  appears  characterised  in  and  by  the  other !  In  the 
detailed  execution  of  the  piece,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  shewn 
the  greatest  tident  in  depicting  the  history  of  the  soul,  and  lays 
open  all  the  steps  in  the  mind's  progress,  and  all  the  folds  of  tlie 
heart,  and  all  the  sophistry  and  shufflings  of  the  liuman  conscience, 
through  which  the  vague  longing  gradually  gains  consistency, 
till  thus  established,  it  becomes  an  impulse,  and  the  impulse  a 
passion;  now  the  scarce-bom  thought  grows  into  a  resolve,  and 
the  resolve  ripens  into  action.  With  equal  tact  does  he  draw  out 
the  deep  significance  of  the  commonest  emotions,  and  the  rarer 
aflections  of  the  mind — as  melancholy,  madness.  And  lastly,  with 
what  force  and  vividness  does  he  pourtray  the  world  of  spirits, 
fairy-land,  and  witchery,  and  all  the  marvellous  half-human,  half- 
dajmouic  abortions  of  fancy,  in  order  to  tlu*ow  light  upon  human 
nature  from  an  eccentric  point  of  view,  and  another  region  of 
universal  existence. 

This  union  of  the  special  with  the  general  elements  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  the  organic  combination  and  correct  arrangement  of  the 
several  characters  relatively  to  the  whole  of  the  action — this 
genuine  liistorical  mode  of  characterization,  can  only  be  success- 
fully attempted  by  a  poet  who  has  the  skill  to  place  all  his 
dramatic  personages  in  such  relation  to  the  general  fundamental 
idea,  that  all  its  rays  may  be  reflected,  and  play  in  varying  colours 
upon  them,  and  that,  consequently,  every  character  may  appear  as 
its  representative  and  supporter.  By  this  means,  the  idea  wliich 
reigns  throughout  the  entire  pieces  becomes  at  the  same  time  a 
destiny  for  every  individual;  each  bears  in  his  own  character  his 
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own  destiny  within  himself,  exactly  as  in  real  life  a  man's  good  or 
iU  luck  is  dependent  on  his  self-chosen  position  relatively  to  the 
end  and  subject-matter  of  history. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  at  the  same  time  indicated  the  tnie 
end  of  dramatic  composition,  wliich  in  truth  corresponds  to  the 
essence  of  history.  The  trite  objection,  that  Shaksjware  is  an 
irregular  genius,  who  blindly  and  unconsciously,  and  without  plan 
or  method,  resigned  himself  to  liis  thoughts  and  fancies,  and  con- 
sequently, with  much  that  is  truly  excellent  in  detached  passages 
was  unable  to  form  a  well-rounded  organic  whole,  scarcely  de- 
serves the  trouble  of  refutation ;  which,  moreover,  would  be  most 
inappropriate  in  the  present  place,  and  is  best  combined  with  an 
accurate  criticism  of  his  separate  dramas.  It  has  been  overlooked, 
that  the  very  expression, "  blind  and  irregular  genius,^'  contains  in 
itself  a  destructive  contradiction.  For  the  first  and  surest  criterion 
of  genius  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  creations,  and  their 
agreeableness  to  what  is  observed  in  nature  and  the  world.  Genius 
— that  power  invested  mind,  to  whom  in  some  domain  or  other  of 
life.  Nature  has  imputed  the  sovereignty  over  the  world,  and  its 
powers  and  forms,  must,  agreeably  to  its  very  notion,  possess  the 
essence  and  properties  of  mind  in  the  strictest  and  highest  degree. 
But  mind  is  not  mind,  free  and  unconscious  of  itself,  except  when 
it  retains  that  maatery  over  itself  and  the  inner  world,  by  which 
alone  it  can  rise  to  the  mastery  over  the  world  without.  Tliere 
can  be  no  rule  without  order,  and  without  a  methodical  and 
intentional  unity.  In  the  intellectual  kingdom  of  man  there  can- 
not be  rule  without  the  might  of  morality ;  it  must,  in  short,  be 
the  very  emanation  of  moral  grandeur.  An  immoral  genius  is  no 
genius ;  joined  with  this  attribute,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  so  many  poets  of  our  time,  it  sinks  at  once  into  mere  talent. 
He  who  cannot  govern  himself  is  unable  to  rule  others,  and  least 
of  all,  art,  science,  and  philosophy.  The  high  moral  purity  of 
Shakspeare  was,  therefore,  beyond  doubt  a  prime  lever  of  his 
genius.  The  opinion,  however,  wliich  is  for  the  most  part  foimded 
on  vague  ill-understood  expressions  of  Plato,  to  the  effect  that  the 
poet,  during  inspiration,  is  absolutely  without  control  over  his 
thoughts,  that  he  loses  all  consciousness  of  self,  and  is  merely  the 
organ  of  some  superior  jwwer,  is  one  of  the  many  errors  which/. 
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vices,  wearing  the  masks  of  men,  make  an  allegorical  history  of 
the  world,  wliich  as  much  resembles  the  reality  as  a  soap-bubble 
doe^  this  eartldj  ball.  With  wonderful  skill,  which  the  attentive 
reader  of  his  dramas  will  not  fail  to  notice  and  appreciate, 
Shakspeare  has  every  where  obsen^ed  the  true  me^m  between  both 
extremes.  With  what  distinctness  is  the  full  living  individuality 
of  ever}'  one  presented  before  us,  even  wliile  it  stands  as  the 
representative  of  universal  humanity !  How  correctly  docs  he 
assign  to  each  character  the  space  for  its  development  that  belongs 
to  it  of  right,  and  in  relation  to  the  whole  fable !  In  what  vivid 
interaction  and  correlation  has  he  placed  Ids  several  personages,  so 
that  the  one  appears  characterised  in  and  by  the  other !  In  the 
detailed  execution  of  the  piece,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  shewn 
the  greatest  talent  in  depicting  the  history  of  the  soul,  and  lays 
open  all  the  steps  in  the  mind's  progress,  and  all  the  folds  of  the 
heart,  and  all  the  sopliistry  and  shufflings  of  the  human  conscience, 
through  which  the  vague  longing  gradually  gains  consistency, 
till  thus  established,  it  becomes  an  impulse,  and  the  impulse  a 
passion;  now  the  scarce-bom  thought  grows  into  a  resolve,  and 
the  resolve  ripens  into  action.  With  equal  tact  does  he  draw  out 
the  deep  significance  of  the  conmionest  emotions,  and  the  rarer 
affections  of  the  mind — as  melancholy,  madness.  And  lastly,  with 
what  force  and  vividness  does  he  pourtray  the  world  of  spirits, 
fairy-land,  and  witchery,  and  all  the  marvellous  half-human,  half- 
dajmonic  abortions  of  fancy,  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  human 
nature  from  an  eccentric  point  of  view,  and  another  region  of 
universal  existence. 

Tliis  union  of  the  special  with  the  general  elements  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  the  organic  combination  and  correct  arrangement  of  the 
several  characters  relatively  to  the  whole  of  the  action — this 
genuine  historical  mode  of  characterization,  can  only  be  success- 
fidly  attempted  by  a  poet  who  has  the  skill  to  place  all  his 
dramatic  personages  in  such  relation  to  the  general  fundamental 
idea,  that  all  its  rays  may  be  reflected,  and  play  in  varying  colours 
upon  them,  and  that,  consequently,  every  character  may  appear  as^ 
its  representative  and  supporter.  By  tliis  means,  the  idea  wliich 
reigns  throughout  the  entire  pieces  becomes  at  the  same  time  a 
destiny  for  every  individual;  each  bears  in  his  own  character  liis 
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own  destiny  within  himself,  exactly  as  in  real  life  a  man's  good  or 
ill  luck  is  dependent  on  his  self-chosen  position  relatively  to  the 
end  and  subject-matter  of  history. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  at  the  same  time  indicated  the  true 
end  of  dramatic  composition,  which  in  tnith  corresponds  to  the 
essence  of  history.  The  trite  objection,  that  Shakspeare  is  an 
irregular  genius,  who  blindly  and  unconsciously,  and  without  plan 
or  method,  resigned  himself  to  his  thoughts  and  fancies,  and  con- 
sequently, with  much  that  is  truly  excellent  in  detached  passages 
was  unable  to  form  a  well-rounded  organic  whole,  scarcely  de- 
serves the  trouble  of  refutation ;  which,  moreover,  would  be  most 
inappropriate  in  the  present  place,  and  is  best  combined  with  an 
accurate  criticism  of  his  separate  dramas.  It  has  been  overlooked, 
that  the  very  expression, "  blind  and  irregular  genius,^'  contains  in 
itself  a  destructive  contradiction.  Por  the  first  and  surest  criterion 
of  genius  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  creations,  and  their 
agreeableness  to  what  is  observed  in  nature  and  the  world.  Genius 
— that  power  invested  mind,  to  whom  in  some  domain  or  other  of 
life,  Nature  has  imparted  the  sovereignty  over  the  world,  and  its 
powers  and  forms,  must,  agreeably  to  its  very  notion,  possess  the 
essence  and  properties  of  mind  in  the  strictest  and  highest  degree. 
But  mind  is  not  mind,  free  and  unconscious  of  itself,  except  when 
it  retains  that  mastery  over  itself  and  the  inner  world,  by  which 
alone  it  can  rise  to  the  mastery  over  the  world  without.  There 
can  be  no  rule  without  order,  and  without  a  methodical  and 
intentional  unity.  In  the  intellectual  kingdom  of  maa  there  can- 
not be  rule  without  the  might  of  morality ;  it  must,  in  short,  be 
the  very  emanation  of  moral  grandeiu*.  An  immoral  genius  is  no 
genius ;  joined  with  this  attribute,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  so  many  poets  of  our  time,  it  sinks  at  once  into  mere  talent. 
He  who  cannot  govern  himself  is  unable  to  rule  others,  and  least 
of  all,  art,  science,  and  philosophy.  The  high  moral  purity  of 
Shakspeare  was,  therefore,  beyond  doubt  a  prime  lever  of  his 
genius.  The  opinion,  however,  which  is  for  the  most  part  founded 
on  vague  ill-understood  expressions  of  Plato,  to  the  effect  that  the 
poet,  during  inspiration,  is  absolutely  without  control  over  his 
thoughts,  that  he  loses  all  consciousness  of  self,  and  is  merely  the 
organ  of  some  superior  power,  is  one  of  the  many  errors  which^ 
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like  an  infection,  are  propagated  from  generation  to  generation. 
What  Plato  really  metmt  was  merely  that  tlie  poet  and  artist 
works  and  creates  in  a  certain  sense  unconsciously,  and  under  an 
internal  necessity.  And  this,  inde<»d,  is  perfectly  correct.  It  is 
founded  on  the  obsiTvation,  that  in  the  activity  of  the  artist  tlie 
profoundest  and  most  regulated  thought  is  so  wholly  intent  n])()ii 
creating  and  fashioning,  that  the  mind  loses  its  douhleness,  and  is 
unable  to  reflect  upon  its  work.  The  enduring,  intrinsic  commu- 
nion between  the  poet  and  his  poem,  the  j)redominance  of  fancy 
and  fwling  in  his  mind,  leading  him  to  see  at  all  times  the  part  in 
the  whole,  and  the  whole  in  the  part,  consorts  but  ill  with  the 
sharp  distinctions  of  the  intellect  and  reflection,  and  thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that  his  work,  once  completed,  he  can  rarely  give  an  ac- 
count of  its  gradual  execution,  llie  language  of  the  artist  is 
poetry,  music,  or  painting;  in  any  other  form  he  cannot  exi)ress 
himself  with  equal  depth  and  clearness.  Who  would  require;  of 
the  horse  that  it  should  bark  like  a  dog?  Equally  absurd  is  it  to 
argue  because  the  poet  is  unable  to  pliilosophize,  that  is,  to  explain 
in  pliilosophical  fonn  what  in  the  fu-st  design  he  had  wiHed 
and  proposed  to  itself,  that  therefore,  he  could  not  have  been 
conscious  of  it,  but  that  whatever  the  inspiration  of  God  had  sug- 
gested had  been  matured  in  fancy  before  liim,  without  the  aid  or 
intcn-ention  of  his  own  thought.  Goethe,  in  his  later  years, 
attempted  occasionally  to  point  out  the  id«d  germ  of  some  of  his 
owTi  i)oems.  How  striking  is  the  contrast  betwei^n  the  meagre- 
ness  and  superficidity  of  these  authentic  inteq)retati()ns,  and  the 
profundity  and  fulm^ss  of  the  poetic  originals !  Of  Shaksj)ean^ 
we  fortunately  possess  no  such  revelations.  Tlie  age  in  which  h<^ 
lived  was  not  deficient  in  reflective  power  and  acuteness ;  but  it 
never  entered  the  hc»ad  even  of  others,  least  of  all  of  the  po(»t 
himself,  to  give  a  philosophical  analysis  of  liis  o\ni  works,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  ^'  disjecta  membra  poeta;''  into  some  single* 
(so  called)  pure  thought.  It  was  left  for  Ben  Jonson  and  his 
successors  to  adopt  "  ex  professo"  such  reflective  criticism. 

That  however,  Shakspeare  had  reflected  deeply  on  all  matters 

whether  of  nature,  liistory,  religion,  monds,  or  art,  must  he  concedeel 

even  by  his  bitterest  opponents.     In  every  scene  of  his  dramas,  tin* 

^  jnost  brilliant,  grandest,  and  finest  thoughts  rise  up,  to  extort  from 
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tliem  this  admission.     It  ls  only  as  to  the  comjK)sition,  plan,  and 
pxecntion   of  his  pieces,   that  it    is  pretended  he  was  without 
thouglit. ;  in  these,  it  is  urged,  consciousness  must  have  failed  him 
altogether.    If  in  a  work  of  art  we  are  to  look  merely  for  a  logical 
or  scientific  connexion,  a  mere  prosaic  advance   from  cause  to 
effect — or,  in  truth,  a  mechanical  piece  of  clock-work,  in  which 
every  cog  accurately  fit«  into  cog,  and  wheel  into  wheel,  without 
any  thing  like  the  freedom  of  hfe  —  then,  neither  in  Shaks])eiire, 
nor  ill  the  Greek  tragcilians  themselves,  who  are,  nevertheless, 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  models  of  construction,  will 
either  order  or  plan  be  discovered ;  tlie  noble  choruses  of  ^schy- 
lus  and  Sophocles  must,  in  such  a  case,  be  rejected  as  useless  and 
nothing  to  the  purpose.     But  in  art,  and  especially  in  the  drama, 
composition  is  no  piece  of  logical  or  mechanical  ingenuity ;  it  is  an 
organic  living  and  intellectual  world.     It  has  its  archetype  in  the 
everlasting  order  and  organic  development  of  liistory  itself,  which 
it  is  its  appropriate  end  to  illustrate.     As  there  are  an  infinite 
variety  of  free  and  independent  individuids  who  converge  into  a 
diversified  but  composite  unity ;  so,  in  the  drama,  while  each  hero 
maintains  his  owii  free  ground,  all  must  be  grouped  together  around 
a  common  centre,  influencing  and  co-operating  with  each  other  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  common  end.   The  ground-idea  of  every  genuine 
work  of  art  is  nothing  but  such  an  organic  centre,  from  and  to 
which  aU  the  various  rays  proceed  and  again  converge ;  and  thus  it 
is  by  virtue  of  that  sovereignty  which,  in  the  way  already  explained, 
it  exercises  as  the  true  might  of  destiny,  without  constraining,  so 
much  as  by  employing  the  hberty  of  individuals.     By  the  very 
fact  that  the  several  characters,  with  the  most  iKjrfect  independence, 
place  themselves  in  the  most  diverse  relations  to  the  ground-idea 
— some  working  chrectly  ivgainst  it,  but  yet  all  the  while  promoting 
it  against   their  will,   and   so  brought  to  shame  by  tlu^ir  own 
weak  desires  and  actions,  while  others  follow  it,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  from  their  own  private  views,  interests, 
or  motives — in  either  case  such  a  fulness  of  form  is  produced,  and 
the  whole  significancy  of  the  idea  so  completely  difl'used  through- 
out, that  even  from  tliis  aspect  the  drama  appears  the  living  copy 
trf  liistory.     And  is  it   possible  that   Shakspeare,   whose   deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  detail,  all  acknowledge,  can  have 
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faQed  to  discern  the  true  nature  of  the  necessary  bond  which  unites 
individuals  among  themselves,  and  with  the  world  at  large,  and  the 
fundamental  condition  of  the  activity  and  development  of  the 
human  mind  ?  The  very  supposition  involves  a  contradiction.  A 
correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  an  individual  can  never  be 
formed  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  his  attendant  cir- 
cumstances—of his  relative  position  in,  and  the  centre  of,  the 
circle  in  wliich  he  lived  and  moved.  The  individual  in  his  abstract 
individuality  is  a  dead  nonentity;  in  this  world  notliing  exists 
absolutely  for  itself,  and  whatever  it  is,  it  owes  that  character  to 
the  relations  in  which  it  stands  both  to  others  and  to  the  whole. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Shakspeare's  composition  con- 
sists principally  in  the  infinite  richness  of  its  personages,  and  their 
relations  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole; 
in  the  harmonious  grouping  of  the  most  opposite  characters,  and 
the  rare  skill  with  which  the  most  diversified,  but  finest  and 
scarcely  perceptible  threads,  are  spun  into  a  grand  web ;  and  in 
the  completeness  with  which  the  entire  action,  as  well  as  the 
several  characters,  are  worked  out.  Shakspeare  is  not  content, 
like  other  poets,  with  unfolding  his  idea  in  its  essential  meaning, 
in  an  action  proceeding  more  or  less  uninterruptedly,  and  in  a 
scanty  number  of  separate  characters,  but  endeavours  to  exhaust 
it  as  completely  as  possible,  and  by  placing  it  before  our  view  in  the 
voluntary  acts  and  the  fortunes  of  the  most  different  characters, 
and  in  the  most  diversified  situations,  states,  and  circumstances  of 
life,  seeks  to  exhibit  it  as  universal  and  common  to  all  men.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  order  to  admit  of  the  freest  movement,  the  circles 
which  he  draws  are  the  widest,  having  their  centres  concealed  in 
their  very  profundity,  and  are  all  crammed  full  with  the  most 
motley  life ;  the  course  which  he  takes  is  no  straight  undeviating 
line,  but  turning  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  most  uncon- 
strained windings,  which  is  nevertheless  the  shortest  way  to  his 
end.  Thus  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  form  the  direct  opposite  to 
the  ancient  drama,  where  the  idea  stands  out  in  plastic  clearness 
and  simplicity,  and  the  whole,  no  less  than  every  part,  is  at  once 
discernible  from  the  very  commencement.  Shakspeare's  compo- 
sition, on  the  contrary,  is  genuinely  historical,  and  even  on  that 
account  so  complicated  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  pene- 
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trate  into  the  inmost  core  of  liis  productions.  Accordingly,  the 
objection  which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of  want  of  plan,  is 
easily  explicable. 

Lastly,  Shakspearc's  unention  corresponds  with  his  character- 
ization and  composition.  By  this  term  is  understood  (without 
reference  to  its  being  the  poet's  own  projKjrty,  or  borrowed)  prin- 
cipally the  plan,  progress,  involution  and  evolution,  of  the  oHi- 
ward  circumstances,  accidents,  and  events  :  whatever,  in  short,  as 
pure  matter  of  fact  and  narrative,  admits  of  being  separated  from 
the  characters  as  such,  and  from  the  composition  and  ground-idea 
of  the  drama.  The  latter  forms  as  it  were  the  soul,  wliile  iiiven- 
tiou  is  the  body,  of  a  work  of  art.  It«  proper  office,  accordingly, 
is  to  give  shape  to  the  relation  which  is  to  subsist  between  the 
})ersonage8  of  the  drama  and  its  outward  circumstances  and 
incidents.  Tliat,  for  instance,  Hamlet  is  taken  prisoner  in  the 
attack  by  the  pirates ;  tliat,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Antonio's 
ai^osies  arc  really,  or  believed  to  be,  lost ;  in  such  external  events 
as  these,  wliich,  although  they  are  wholly  independent  of  the 
diameters  themselves,  nevertheless  exercise  an  important  influence 
on  their  career  and  fortunes,  does  invention,  as  above  explained, 
pre-eminently  consist.  When,  therefore,  we  would  judge  of  the  in- 
ventive nature  in  any  poet,  and  of  his  poetical  i)eculiarities  as  evinced 
therein,  the  most  im[)ortant  question  is,  to  d(»tennine  the  hght  in 
which  he  regarded  the  connexion  between  the  external  world,  and 
the  character  and  mental  development — ^the  resolves  and  deeds  of 
his  dramatic  personages.  The  answer  which  must  be  given  to 
this  question,  in  the  case  of  Shakspeare,  has  been  already  incUcated 
in  a  general  manner  in  our  remarks  on  Shaks{H*are's  notion  of 
dramatic  art,  and  his  method  of  characterization  and  composition, 
and  will  be  given  still  more  definitely  in  our  exposition  of  his 
lK)etic  view  of  the  system  of  things.  However,  tliis  much  is 
clear  at  a  glance — that  liis  invention,  like  his  delineation  of  cha- 
racter and  his  composition,  coiTcspouds  perfectly  with  the  reality 
of  history.  External  affairs,  unforeseen  circumstances,  unexpected 
incidents  and  transactions,  accidents,  as  they  are  called,  in  a  larger 
or  narrower  sense,  exercise  in  real  life  more  or  less  influence 
over  the  etibrts,  beliaviour,  and  fortunes  of  men.  The  march,  com- 
plication, and  linid  resolution  of  the  dramatic  action,  must  not. 
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consequently,  be  made  to  appear  wholly  and  solely  dependent  on 
the  individuality  of  the  acting  personages ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  two  must  co-operate  in  giving  form  and  shape  to  the  exhibited 
matter :  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  must  be  altogether  wanting, 
or  pushed  too  far  into  the  background.  In  what  degree,  how- 
ever, each  ought  to  make  its^  felt,  how  far  the  objectivity  of  the 
outward  world  is  to  affect  the  subjectivity  of  the  personages  of  the 
drama,  must  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  nature  of  the 
represented  characters,  and  still  more  so  by  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  whole  piece.  Generally  speaking,  the  former  has  a  greater 
influence  in  Shakspeare's  Comedies  than  in  his  Tragedies — a  neces- 
sary consequence,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  of  his  notion  of 
comedy — ^though  even  in  them,  the  external,  and  apparently  acci- 
dental, has  invariably  its  condition  in  the  complication  and 
denouement  of  .the  plot,  and  necessarily  results  from  the  ground- 
idea.  It  is  therefore  in  conformity  with  this  that  invention  must 
modify  itself.  In  Shakspeare  it  is  at  times  perfectly  simple ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  ^' Macbeth,'^  anil  "Timon  of  Athens,"  and  in  the 
comedies  of  ''As  Xou  Like  It,'^  ''The  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,''  "Love's  Labour  Lost,"  and  in  the  historical  dramas  of 
"Coriolanus,"  "Henry  V.,"  and  "Bichard  HI.,"  though  in 
general  it  must  be  termed  complicated^  He  stood  in  need,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  large  mass  of  matter  and  fact,  since  his  mode  of 
characterization  rendered  necessary  several  groups  of  acting  per- 
sonages, of  which  each  required  to  have  its  special  story.  Taking 
the  several  groups  by  themselves,  we  may  safely  pronounce  the 
invention  to  be  in  every  case  extremely  simple,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
combination  of  the  several  groups  that  it  becomes  complicated 
and  important.  Shakspeare  would  not  appear  to  have  set  much  value 
upon  the  talent  of  weaving  a  very  difficult  or  interesting  complication 
out  of  the  several  threads  of  the  groundwork,  because  with  him  the 
facts — ^the  objects  of  the  outer  world,  have  no  higher  importance 
than  the  subjectivity  of  his  acting  personages ;  on  the  contrary, 
both  spheres  exist  in  organic  equivalence,  pervading  and  influ- 
encing each  other,  and  the  complication  of  the  plot  invariably 
results  from  the  co-operation  of  both,  which  mutually  limit  and 
are  limited  by  each  other.  Whatever  comes  to  pass,  no  less  thaa 
the  particular  circumstances  and  relations  under  which  it  is  accom- 
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plished,  me  in  Shakspeare  frequently  unusual  and  extraordinary, 
but  no  less  often  also,  (as  in  many  of  his  Oomedies,  for  example) 
perfectly  common  and  of  every-day  occurrence.  The  greatest 
variety  in  this  respect  is  to  be  found  in  Shakspeare  no  less  than  in 
life  itself. 

It  is  in  this  mutual  adaptation  of  the  several  groups,  and  their 
separate  stories,  that  Shakspeare's  great  inventive  power  consists, 
or  at  least  pre-eminently  displays  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  his  poetry  that  he  did  not  himself  invent  the  factitious 
subject,  or,  to  use  a  common  expression,  the  material  of  his 
plots,  but  that  he  almost  invariably  borrowed  it  either  from  older 
dramas,  novels,  tales,  chronicles,  or  histories,  and  has  for  the  most 
part  very  closely  followed  his  authorities.  His  own  labours  seem 
to  have  been  principally  confined  to  modifying  in  a  greater  or  less 
d^ree  the  given  material,  either  by  giving  to  it  a  great-er  extent 
or  a  deeper  spirituiJ  meaning,  and  especially  to  combining  several 
separate  stories  or  incidents  into  a  new  whole.  To  pretend  to  see 
in  this  a  want  of  the  resources  of  invention,  would  be  to  overlook 
the  truth,  that  no  poet  ever  creates  his  story  purely  out  of  nothing, 
but  that  on  the  contrary  he  cannot  at  most  do  more  than  exliibit 
— t.  c.  give  a  poetic  shape  to — ^the  life  of  man,  and  consequently 
work  upon  a  given  subject,  and  that  therefore  every  genuine 
piece  of  art  must  have  for  its  basis  the  true  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  materials  which  are  furnished  by  experience 
and  history.  However,  that  Sliakspeare  in  almost  every  case  was 
the  first  to  elevate  the  figures  which  he  found  in  his  authorities  to 
full  and  genuine  poetic  characters,  and  first  breathed  into  them  a 
life  and  soul — ^tliat  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  he  gave  the 
significant  idea  to  the  borrowed  matter — is  evident  on  the  most 
superficial  comparison  of  his  pieces  with  their  originals.  Tliat 
he  has  never  failed  in  this,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  proof  of 
force  and  intensity  of  genius,  and  of  truth  and  profundity  of 
intellect,  than  if  he  had  himself  invented  the  subject-matter  of  all 
his  dramas.  If,  then,  we  comprise  in  our  notion  of  invention — 
what  is  the  highest  excellence  and  the  vital  spark  of  all  art  and 
poesy — the  conception  of  the  characters  and  the  fundaments  idea 
which  involves  the  complete  organisation  of  the  work  of  art — 
characterization,  composition,  diction,  and  the  nature  and  march 
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of  the  plot — we  must  in  that  case  rank  Sliakspoarc's  talent  for 
invention  at  no  ordinary  height — higher  perhaps  than  that  of  any 
other  poet ;  for  in  no  one  do  we  meet  with  snch  abundance, 
diversity  of  character,  and  such  a  lavish  j)rofusion  of  ideas, 
as  we  are  content,  ^vithout  further  proof,  on  the  single  authority 
of  Goethe,  to  ascribe  to  Sh«akspeiU'e. 

Shakspeare's  invention,  composition,  characterization,  and  lan- 
guage— in  short,  liis  dramatic  style,  although  in  the  first  instance 
qualified  by  the  notion  of  dramatic  art  which  lived  within  him,  derives 
its  most  decided  peculiarity  from  his  particular  view  of  that  relation 
between  God  and  the  world,  from  which  the  nature,  life,  and 
history  of  humanity,  first  derives  its  true  import.  We  allude  to 
his  poetical  apprehension  of  the  univet'sal  system  of  things. 
Essentially  it  was  based  upon  Cliristianity  and  its  leading  ideas ; 
as  any  tolerably  profound  inspection  of  his  poems  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate.  It  is  only  in  the  Christian  view  of  things  that  the 
proposition; — mind  (character)  and  destiny  are  synonymous  terms; 
— may  be  truly  affirmed,  even  though  it  be  but  a  partial  truth  ;  for 
in  Christianity  alone  is  man  truly  free.  In  the  ancient  world, 
destiny,  even  though  carried  on  and  developed  by  the  volition  and 
actions  of  man,  nevertheless  stood,  as  an  unalterable  necessity, 
directly  opposed  to  his  freedom  of  will.  Even  because,  like 
(Edipus,  he  sought  to  escape  or  oppose  it,  did  he  fall  the  more 
surely  its  victim.  It  appeared  there  to  dominate  in  the  history  of 
the  world  as  the  everlasting  law  of  nature  and  morality,  which, 
however,  as  being  without  life  and  motion  in  its  manifold  ramifi- 
cations, fell  into  contradiction  with  itself,  and  so  brought  human 
duties  into  collision  with  each  other  (Orestes,  Antigone,  Electra) ; 
over  against  which  human  liberty  stood  as  infinite  will  with 
finite  power,  and  above  which,  in  the  illimitable  independence 
and  vitality  of  his  volition,  man  felt  himself  to  be  raised  even 
when  in  the  finiteness  and  circumscription  of  liis  power  he 
was  most  under  its  control  (Prometheus,  Ajax,  Pliiloctetus, 
Deianira,  Niobe,  Medea,  &c.).  The  ancient  drama  did  not  stand 
in  need  of  the  same  fulness  and  accurate  working-out  of  strongly 
marked  characters,  or  the  same  refraction  of  the  idea,  and  the  like 
diversified  flow  and  irregularity  of  language  as  the  modern  admits 
of.     The  contrasts  in  the  former  were  given  and  predetermined 
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in  the  very  idea,  and  were  thoroughly  objective,  and  stamped  in  a 
precise  and  fixed  mould :  they  could  not,  and  therefore  required 
not  to  be  exhibited  hi  their  gradual  evolution  out  of  the  mind 
and  its  freedom,  and  in  their  original  unity,  divergence,  and 
ultimate  reconciliation. 

And,  when  in  the  ancient  drama  a  denouement  was  at  last 
necessary,  it  was  brought  about  in  a  purely  objective  form  by  the 
intervention  of  some  god.  It  would  not  be  perhaps  venturing 
too  &r  if  we  were  to  say,  that  in  Greek  tragedy  the  heroes  repre- 
sented the  special  subjective  aspect  of  the  human  mind — ^the  gods 
the  general,  and  the  objective,  (the  Government  of  the  World, 
and  the  Moral  Law) ;  that  the  two  are  at  variance  by  reason  of  sin, 
but  still  longing  and  striving  after  a  real  and  living  union ;  but 
that  in  the  absence  on  either  side  of  a  consciousness  of  actual  trans- 
gression and  of  expiation,  nothing  remained  but  a  perpetual  struggle 
and  conflict  which  admitted  of  no  adjustment  but  by  compromise 
and  mutual  concession.  (Thus  a  blissful  death  is  at  last  granted 
to  (Edipus,  and  peace  to  Orestes  by  the  special  gift  of  the  gods.) 

In  the  Christian  view  of  things,  on  the  oth(T  hand,  th(Te  is  no 
such  rule  as  that  of  destiny.  God  there  regulates  the  course  of  his- 
tory by  His  love  and  justice ;  and  because  He  is  a  pure  living,  self- 
acting,  and  free  personality.  He  can  and  does  set  limits  to  Himself 
in  order  to  give  liberty  to  man;  consenting  to  and  pennitting 
the  independent  development  of  his  spirit,  to  which  even  because 
it  is  and  ever  will  be  spirit.  He  has  conceded  a  free  causation,  and 
a  spontaneous  and  creative  operation.  Wliile  to  Himself  and  to 
His  Providence  he  reserves  the  objective  disposition  of  the  con- 
sequences and  effects  of  human  conduct ;  on  the  other  hand, 
having  restored  to  man  what  he  had  lost  by  the  Tall,  tlie  i)ossi- 
bility  of  redemption  and  sanctirtcation,  he  lo^ives  him  to  work 
out  this  great  end  by  his  own  frc(^  agency,  and  tlie  assistance  of 
the  indweUing  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ.  (3ons(s 
quently,  in  the  view  of  the  Cliristian,  destiny  is  nothing  morc^  than 
the  actions  and  mass  of  ideas  wliich  make  up  the  history  of  the 
world.  Man  is,  in  fact,  the  arbiter  of  liis  own  fate,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  a  divine  di8j)ensation.  The  modem  drama  has  to 
exliibit  an  indissoluble  organic  unity,  and  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  several  constituents.     As  the  course  of  liistorical  development 
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is  conditioned  by  the  ^till  and  actions  of  men,  but  at  the  same 
time  regulated  by  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  the  destinies  of  the 
several  personages  of  the  drama  must  be  derived  stej)  by  st(^p 
from  their  respective  characters,  and  their  own  free  volition  and 
conduct,  but  at  the, same  time  the  influence  which  tlie  general 
state  of  history  and  politics,  and  also  the  divine  provid(;nf*(% 
exercises  upon  them,  must  be  duly  set  forth.  To  all  these 
separate  c^jencies,  which  mutually  limit  and  complete  l^c\\  othc^r, 
must  be  assigned  their  due  place  in  their  joint  action.  Tlieir 
antagonism,  which  in  the  ancient  drama  is  every  where  apparent, 
or  at  most  but  superficially  healed  over,  is  here  intrinsically  dis- 
solved and  reconciled  for  ever.  God  himself  has  willed  the 
adjustment  of  these  contrarieties,  wliich  in  the  ancient  view  of  tlie 
Universe  stand  out  in  irreconcUeable  opposition ;  their  resolution 
is  objectively  apparent;  an  expiation  has  been  made  for  huma- 
nity ^  and  such  schism  can  no  longer  exist  except  in  the  heart  of 
individuals,  and  their  respective  relation  to  the  divine  universal 
atonement:  and,  consequently,  the  termination  of  the  conflict 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  joint  operation  of  these  severed 
causes.  And.  hence  arises  the  necessity  for  the  rich  variety  of 
incidents  and  personages,  the  correct  and  requisite  development, 
the  manifold  reflection  of  the  idea,  the  elastic  movement  as  well 
as  the  compression  both  of  the  action  and  language,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  modem  drama  generally,  and  the  compositions  of 
Shakspeare  in  an  eminent  degree. 

As,  then,  the  Christian  view  of  things  exhibits  both  factors  of 
history, — on  one  side  God  with  his  love  and  justice,  and  on  the 
other  human  activity  in  its  contrariety  of  objective  and  subjective 
freedom,  (the  one  coinciding  with  moral  necessity — the  other  with 
human  caprice), — so  does  it  present  two  views,  in  the  imion  of 
which  alone  the  full  truth  consists.  Tlie  justice  of  God  and  moral 
necessity  demand  on  every  transgression  the  doom  of  whatever 
opposes  itself,  and  requires  universal  and  strict  observance  of  law 
and  moderation:  the  love  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ready 
to  pardon,  and  desires  the  conversion  and  redemption  of  the  sinner, 
while  the  human  will  allows  itself  free  course,  and  looks  eveiywhere 
for  unlimited  room  for  its  own  wliims,  humours,  and  impulses. 

If,  therefore,  the  divine  justice  and  moral  necessity — human 
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freedom — be  regarded  as  the  leading  principles  of  history  and  the 
arbiters  of -man's  fortunes,  then  it  follows  that  not  merely  the 
common,  hateful,  and  unworthy,  but  also  whatever  is  the  greatest, 
noblest,  and  loveUest  among  men,  must  fall  a  victim  to  suffering, 
want,  and  perdition,  whenever  it  seeks  to  make  itself  in  any  way 
independent  of  God  and  of  moral  justice.  This  is  the  trayic  aapect 
of  the  Christian  view  of  Providence.  Tragedy,  in  Shaksi)eare,  is 
invariably  the  exhibition  of  the  immediate  sovereignty  of  divine  jus- 
tice and  moral  necessity.  With  him  the  tragic  element  consists  in  the 
sufferings  and  final  ruin  of  the  humanly  great,  noble,  and  beautiful, 
which  has  fallen  a  prey  to  human  weakness,  and,  looking  alone  to 
the  present  existence,  has  sought  its  contentment  and  consumma- 
tion in  this  earth  exclusively,  and  consequently,  mistaking  its  real 
objective  liberty,  has  rejected  the  constraints  of  moral  necessity. 
Thus  does  Shakspeare  pourtray  the  human  mind  in  its  essential 
vocation  and  innate  requisition  to  conform  in  its  volitions  and  actions 
with  the  divine  will.  Man's  conformity  to  God  is  nothing  less  than 
that  moral  necessity  which  is  at  the  same  time  his  true  liberty, 
inasmuch  as  his  own  will  cannot  be  really  free  when  it  is  not  in 
unison  with  the  will  of  God.  When  man  goes  counter  to  the 
requisitions  of  his  own  natiu-e,  then  does  moral  necessity  meet  him 
from  without,  in  the  form  of  destiny,  or  rather  as  divine  justice:  his 
vohtion  and  endeavours  are  rendered  nugatory,  and  prove  his  destruc- 
tion— his  earthly  life  comes  to  an  end,  even  because  he  had  preferred 
the  perishable  to  the  real,  held  to  it,  and  looked  to  it  for  support. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  di\ine  love,  with  the  motley  play  of 
human  caprice,  be  taken  as  the  leading  principles  of  man's  life 
and  destiny,  then  the  delineation  of  the  latter  will  prove  wholly 
different  both  in  form  and  character.  The  divine  love  comes  to 
the  aid  of  human  weakness  and  perversity.  Wlierever  the  mind 
and  feelings,  neither  radically  corrupt  nor  hardened  in  vice,  have 
deviated  from  the  right  path  transiently  only,  or  from  momentary 
caprice,  the  foolish,  vain,  and  immoral  whim  or  error  is  left  to 
work  out  its  own  destruction  in  such  a  manner  that  its  absolute 
consequences,  punishment  and  ruin,  do  not  iihmediately  proceed 
from  it,  but  the  disappointment  of  its  designs  and  its  own  annihi- 
lation ultimately  bring  about  the  good  and  right.  This  result  is 
ftJly  correspondent  to  the  nature  of  human  caprice.     Its  appro- 
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priate  expression  is  in  acts  of  silliness  and  folly,  and  in  pcrvTrsity, 
weakness,  and  inunorality  of  every  kind,  inasmuch  as,  being  the 
opposite  of  moral  necessity,  it  must  in  action  ])rovc  itself  such. 
If  that  which  in  itself  is  nothing  less  than  intrinsic  contingency,  and 
to  wliich,  consequently,  the  seemingly  accidental  corresjionds  from 
without,  be  taken  as  the  ruling  principle  of  life,  it  must  of 
necessity  give  rise  to  a  world  of  contradictions  and  absurdities, 
without  order  or  regularity — an  aimless  and  a  planless  world, 
made  in  sport,  and  consequently  in  itself  nothing  better  tlian  a  ])lay 
and  a  semblance.  But  such  a  world  cannot  last  long ;  it  must 
quickly  work  its  ovm  ruin ;  for  every  contradiction  must  destroy 
itself.  Chance  and  caprice,  wejJcness  and  pen-ersity,  error  and 
stupidity,  mutually  dislodge  each  other,  so  that  ultimately  the 
good  and  the  rational  prevail,  and  prove  to  be  alone  persistent. 
Accordingly,  the  best  of  the  current  definitions  of  Cbmedy,  whicli 
make  it  to  be  a  higher  necessity  in  harmless  play  with  human 
freedom  (caprice),  or  the  mind  disturbed  and  in  revolt  against 
itself,  but  at  the  same  time  beginning  to  reflect  upon  itself  and 
preparing  to  return  to  its  propriety,  (to  the  good,  /.  e.  and  the 
true),  although  far  too  vague  and  general,  (for  such  definitions 
make  much  to  be  comic  wliich  in  reality  is  not  so),  nevertheless 
touch  upon  the  essential  part  of  the  notion.  They  give,  in  short, 
the  comic  view  of  the  world  in  the  sense  of  Christian  art ;  for  in 
every  case  the  ridiculous  rests  ^ultimately  on  a  mental  titillation  : 
it  is  invariably  founded  on  a  contradiction,  wliich,  however,  must 
be  sesthetical,  and  a  contradiction  to  the  immediate  intuition,  feel- 
ing, and  perception.  And  as  this  appertains  exclusively  to  the 
subjectivity,  the  ridiculous  must  always  be  dependent  on  the 
character  and  frame  of  mind  of  the  auditor  or  spectator.  Tliere 
is  nothing  absolut-ely  ridiculous ;  nothing  wliich  as  such  is  laugh- 
able. But  still  there  may  well  be  a  general  and  objective  view  of 
things  whicli  in  and  by  itself  sustains  the  laugliable,  and  to  which 
every  thing  appears  an  object  of  laughter :  in  other  words,  the 
comic  is  a  mental  state  in  which  subjective  and  objective  come 
together  into  unity.  The  Comic  of  art  is  exactly  such  a  view  of 
things;  it  consists  not  in  single  witticisms,  and  laughable 
situations  and  characters,  but  rather  in  the  contnwlictiou  wliich 
runs  through  the  whole  representation,  lying  partly  in  the  repre- 
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sented  object,  and  partly  in  an  apparent  inconsistency  of  the 
matter  and  the  representation,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  cannot  be 
artistic  without  order,  liarmoiiy,  and  regularity,  and  in  conse- 
quence has  nothing  in  common  \»dth  a  loose  and  orderless  subject- 
matter.  The  former  can  therefore  only  represent  the  latter,  wliile 
it  is  destroying  it  and  transforming  it  into  its  opposite.  The 
Comic  of  Art  may,  consequently,  be  designated  in  one  word  as 
the  Dialectic  of  Irony,  which  docs  not  merely  look  upon  human 
life  onesidedly,  as  a  world  of  contradictions  and  absurdities,  and 
swayed  by  accident  and  caprice  of  every  kind,  so  as  to  appear 
thoroughly  laughable ;  but  wliich  also  reigns  and  rules  \»ithin  this 
world,  and  of  itself  corrects  the  onesidedncss  of  such  a  view,  by 
allowing  caprice  and  accident,  and  consequently  the  world  also, 
wliich  is  swayed  by  them,  to  dissolve  themselves  (dialectically) 
and  converts  them  into  their  opposites.  In  all  this  there  is  a 
surpassing  joyousness,  wliich,  diffused  over  the  whole  representa- 
tion, wells  forth  out  of  it  again.  In  this  unreal  world  we  recognise 
all  our  human  frailties  and  perversity ;  but  they  cannot  cost  us 
a  pang  or  tear,  for  the  hght  of  divine  love  shines  upon  us 
throughout,  and  all  the  errors  of  head  and  heart,  and  all  the  acci- 
dents to  which,  through  sin,  the  life  of  man  is  exposed,  appear  to 
be  baffled  and  corrected  by  one  another.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  surpassing  pleasure  in  the  thought,  that  even  against  our  will, 
and  in  spite  of  us,  the  good  and  right  is  somehow  brought  about 
at  last. 

But  this  joyousness  cannot  continue  except  so  long  as  it  is 
accompanied  with  the  deepest  earnestness.  For  the  comic  \aew 
of  things  is  not  confined  to  the  exhibition  of  the  divine  love,  or 
of  human  caprice  exclusively,  no  more  than  the  tragic  is  limited 
to  setting  forth  merely  the  divine  justice  and  moral  necessity.  If 
in  the  latter,  suffering  and  death  follow  upon  every  transgression  of 
the  moral  law,  they  have  an  end  beyond  the  destruction  of  the 
simier — for,  in  truth,  eternal  death  is  only  for  the  obstinate  conti- 
nuance in  sin  forbidden  by  God — their  design  is  to  bring  man 
truly  to  live:  in  other  words,  that  being  purified  by  suffering, 
and  made  to  see  the  vanity  of  human  counsels  and  pursuits,  he 
may  turn  from  them  to  that  which  alone  possesses  a  real  life  and 
ct4*mal  persistency,  and  so  may  attain  to  true  union  with  the  Deity, 
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and  therein  to  genuine  liappinei*s  and  liberty.  It  is  thus  that,  in 
tragedy,  moral  order  and  necessity  spring  up  from  the  midst  of  its 
disturbances  and  perplexities,  in  the  same  way  that  in  comedy 
the  unreal  world  of  caprice  and  chance  eventuates  in  the  true 
world  of  freedom — the  eternal  home  of  mind.  Tlie  love  of  God 
is  revealed  to  us  in  tragedy  also,  though  it  be  oidy  indirectly,  and 
as  working  niediately  by  liis  justice.  And  similarly,  in  the  conu'c 
view  of  tilings,  the  reign  of  divine  love  is  not  exclusive,  but  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  divine  justice ;  for  it  is  the  latter  that  baffles  the 
perverse  will  and  machinations  of  man,  making  them  to  be  their 
own  correctors,  and  inflict  their  own  penalties.  But  it  is  only  a  latent 
motive  in  the  comic  paralysis ;  ostensibly  and  pre-eminently,  divine 
love  is  here  the  guiding  principle,  which  seeks  the  amelioration  and 
salvation  of  man  through  and  by  means  of  tliis  anniliilation  of  his 
hopes  and  plans.  In  tragedy,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  God's 
justice  is  exhibited  in  the  agent y  and  his  love  in  the  act^  while  in 
comedy  the  reverse  is  the  case.  For  in  the  former,  sufl'ering  and 
ruin  overtake  the  guilty  actors,  wliilc  all  that  man  sufiers  is  but  a 
mean  to  his  amendment  and  salvation ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  con- 
trar}',  the  act  is  annihilated,  wliile  by  such  frustration  of  his  plans, 
with  all  its  consequences  and  effects,  the  doer  himseK  arrives  at  a 
differ(»nt  fate,  and  happily  attains  to  what  will  really  b(mefit  him. 
But  tliis  apparent  difference  exists  only  in  the  outward  form,  and 
the  superficial  consideration  of  both ;  essentially  both  aspects  are 
identical,  having  the  same  substratum  and  the  same  im])ort.  For 
the  love  wliich  in  one  employs  the  deed  as  a  means  to  the  ameho- 
ration  of  the  doer,  embraces  him  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  jus- 
ticC^  which,  in  the  other,  brings  the  act  to  nought,  reaches  therein 
to  the  actor  also.  The  exhibition  of  the  nullity  of  the  deed  sets 
forth  at  the  same  time  the  will  of  man,  and  consequently  liis  very 
life  and  essence,  as  nought  in  itself.  And  in  tliis  truth  consists 
that  solemn  earnestness  with  which  the  joyousness  of  the  comic 
view  is  always  associated. 

In  the  view  of  Christian  art,  therefore,  tragedy  and  comedy  arc 
but  two  different /c?r//w  of  the  same  matter — ^two  different  aspects 
of  the  general  view  of  things.  They  may,  accordingly,  pass 
directly  one  into  the  other ;  in  the  same  drama  the  comic  may  be 
jomed  with  the  tragic.     AiVTicn,  for  instance,  art  attempts  to  set 
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forth  the  nothingness  of  the  world  before  Qod,  in  the  conscious* 
ness  of  which,  acquired  only  by  the  disapix)intinent  of  its  own 
hopes  and  schemes,  it  is  led  to  lean  upon  God,  and  thereby  first 
attains  to  a  real  existence,  it  must  at  the  same  time  exhibit  the 
unsuitableness  of  every  mundane  form  to  express  the  Divine 
essence,  the  matter  breaking  through  the  form,  and  only  revealing 
itself  by  its  annihilation.  This,  however,  is  exactly  the  form  and 
import  of  that  subhme  to  wliich  tragedy  aspires,  by  showing  how 
the  life  and  essence  of  humanity,  breaking  through  its  own 
nothingness  and  finiteness,  is  raised  by  suffering  and  death  to  eter- 
nal life  with  God,  and  bring  distinctly  to  view  this  its  soothing, 
expiatory,  and  cheerftd  element.  This  sedate  joyousness  of  tragedy 
becomes  actual  pleasure  in  the  tragic  annihilation  (wliich,  however, 
seizes  upon  nothing  but  the  absolutely  worldly  and  human), 
wherever  the  human  and  earthly  is  viewed,  not  from  the  side  of  its 
greatness  and  nobility,  which,  however,  are  at  best  but  relative,  but 
from  that  of  the  infinite  littleness  and  insignificance  to  which, 
when  compared  with  God,  the  very  greatest  appears  reduced.  And 
the  comic  view  and  representation,  which  have  their  root  in  this 
pleasure  of  anniliilation,  is  properly  humour — the  comic  view  of 
things.  It  is,  therefore,  simply  the  comic  in  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian art.  That  profund  tragic  seriousness  wliich  in  all  cases  is 
contained  even  in  the  joyousness  of  Comic  exhibition,  becomes  in 
Shakspeare  a  predominant  and  marked  element — no  longer  form- 
ing its  imsecn  under-current,  but  distinctly  flowing  on  the  very 
surface. 

The  contrariety  of  tragic  and  comic  admits  of  being  carried 
back  to  the  Christian  notion  of  human  good  and  evil,  which  is  the 
core  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  world.  The  object  of  the  tragic 
is  to  exhibit  human  good.  But  now,  according  to  the  Christian 
view  of  sin,  and  of  the  universal  sinfulness  of  the  whole  human 
race,  nothing  human  is  absolutely  or  purely  good.  The  good  is 
disturbed  by  sin,  the  reign  of  moral  necessity  is  disordered  by 
caprice,  and  man  falls  a  prey  to  suffering,  punishment,  and  ruin. 
It  is  only  by  God's  prevailing  love  and  justice,  which  leads  man, 
by  privation  and  death,  to  a  consciousness  of  his  guilt  and  vanity, 
in  order  to  purify  him  by  patience  and  repentance,  that  moral 
order  can  be  restored,  and  peace  and  happiness  re-estabhshed. 
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Comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  primarily  what  is  evil  in 
humanity,  for  the  activity  of  caprice  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  evil 
in  all  its  forms  (including  even  the  aberrations  of  the  intellect, 
error  and  ignorance)  simply  because  caprice  is  in  itself  evil,  and 
also  because  it  is  oidy  witliin  its  domain  that  there  is  aught 
.  laughable.  But  by  the  love  of  God,  through  Christ,  man  has 
been  reconciled  to  God,  and  the  power  of  evil  is  overcome;  ob- 
jectively as  act  it  has  no  existence,  life,  or  power ;  it  is  destroyed, 
and  made  to  destroy  itself,  and  must,  even  against  its  will,  be 
subservient  to  good.  Subjectively  only,  in  the  hardened  hearts  of 
individuals,  has  it  any  subsistence;  and  such  men,  on  tliis  ac- 
count, belong  not  to  comedy,  or  else  must  find  even  there  their 
appropriate  pimislunent.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  not  more 
inconsistent  and  untrue  in  tragedy  for  human  virtue  and  greatness 
to  be  overcome  and  destroyed,  either  by  the  weight  of  evil  objec- 
tively opposed  to  it,  or  by  any  other  power  (be  it  destiny,  or  force 
of  circumstances,  and  such  like)  except  that  of  its  own  intrinsic 
frailty  and  sinfulness,  than  it  is  in  comedy  for  the  evil  to  escape 
being  destroyed  by  its  own  inconsistencies,  or  for  moral  weakness 
and  perversity,  ordinary  cunning,  wit  and  cleverness,  to  gain  the 
victory.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  Comedy,  from  its  mediate 
character,  has  rather  to  portray  life  for  itself,  and  in  its  earthly 
relations  and  circumstances,  and  thereby  to  point  out  its  right  use 
as  a  means  and  condition  of  its  true  remedy,  whereas  Tragedy  de- 
picts it  immediately  in  its  essential  reference  to  the  Divine,  and  to 
the  reahty  and  truth  of  its  eternal  duration  in  God.  Nevertheless, 
if  in  Comedy  this  moral  perversity  docs  eventually  transform  itself 
into  good,  still  tliis  good  is  by  no  means  the  earthly  welfare, 
or  wliat  mere  worldly  prudence  would  consider  a  gain,  but  in  fact 
moral  good.  In  all  Shakspeare's  comedies  especially,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  the  dramatic  personages  invariably  derive  a 
moral  benefit  from  the  comic  paralysis  of  their  will  and  action. 
The  good  wliich,  without  their  consent,  and  even  against  their 
wiU,  results  from  the  general  state  of  confusion  and  mistake  in 
wliich  all  parties  are  involved,  sliews  itself,  even  on  that  account,  in 
a  genuine  Christian  light,  perfectly  independent  of  moral  cai)rice 
and  earthly  circumstances,  but  having  its  root  in  a  supra-mundane 
soil — even  in  God  and  the  divine  love. 
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That  the  view  of  things,  with  its  comic  and  tragic  aspects,  as 
here  elacidated,  is  the  basis  of  all  Shakspearc's  dramatic  pieces, 
and  is  as  conspicuous  in  his  manifold  compositions  as  the  ray  of 
light  in  all  its  refractions,  we  shall  shew  in  detail  in  the  following 
section,  which  wiU  contain  a  critical  examination  of  the  s(»parate 
plays.  In  our  previous  remarks  we  liave  only  attempted  to  sketch 
the  general  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  entirety  of  his  poesy. 
Hereafter  it  will  be  seen  in  what  way  Shaks^Hjare  has  not  only 
allowed  the  tragic  and  the  comic  to  meet  together,  and  pass  into 
each  other  in  details — i.  e.  in  the  tragic-sublime,  and  in  humour, 
the  sublime-comic,  but  in  his  magnificent  creations,  the  liistorical 
drama  has  likewise  organically  combined  whatever  is  general  in 
either  aspect  of  the  entire  Christian  view  of  life  and  the  world.  In 
the  present  place  I  can  only  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  parti- 
cular comic  form,  which,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  has  been 
widely  misunderstood. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  perhaps  appear  singular  to  some,  that 
when  we  asserted  dramatic  poesy,  as  conceived  by  Shaksjicare,  to 
be  the  poetic  copy  of  universal  history.  Comedy  was  not  forthwith 
excluded.  For  although  Comedy,  with  Shakspeare,  frequently 
rises  to  a  higher  domain,  yet  in  all  other  modem  poets  it  is  con- 
fined to  every-day  life,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  revolves  around  some 
personal  interest  of  an  individual,  and  proceeds  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  great  course  of  development,  must,  on  the  whole, 
be  regarded  as  unhiHtorical.  The  old  political  comedy  of  Athens, 
with  its  pervading  and  vivid  allusions  to  public  life,  of  which  it 
was  itself  a  part,  is  unknown  to  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the 
modems ;  I  know  not  whether  there  is  any  tiling  like  it  in  the 
newest  comedies  of  the  French.  This  very  fact  demonstrates  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  greater  inwardness  of  the  Christian  liisto- 
rical eixxjh.  Whatever  in  the  sight  of  the  ancients  possessed  any 
historical  importance,  was  connected  with  the  outward  phenomenon, 
and  depended  on  its  greatness  and  relative  position — on  the  vigour 
of  the  deed,  and  the  extent  of  its  effects  and  consequences.  The 
general  public  life  was  alone  liistorical,  inasmuch  as  the  private 
life  being  absorbed  in  the  state,  had  not,  and  could  not,  possess 
any  independent  existence.  It  was  therefore  only  from  the  former 
that  the  ancient  comedy  could  derive  a  general  ideal  importance ; 
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wlien  this  was  no  longer  possible,  it  became  iu  every  res])e(!t 
insignificant,  and  a  comedy  of  city  or  domestic  life  was  an  impos- 
sibility for  the  ancients.  In  the  Christian  view  of  things,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  universally  valid  idea  has  its  liistorical  force  and 
meaning,  whether  it  be  primarily  evolved  from  private  or  from 
public  life,  because  here  both  are  equally  independent  and  have 
their  justification,  both  coalesce  together  into  unity,  and  because  the 
idea  which  finds  its  root  within  the  circle  of  private  life,  must 
possess  a  corresponding  importance  in  the  general  position  of 
things.  In  modem  art,  accordingly,  there  may  be,  if  rightly 
conceived,  both  a  tragedy  and  comedy  of  middle  life,  wliich,  indecnl, 
is  the  favourite  sphere  of  comedy,  since  there  the  play  of  chance 
and  caprice  can  move  and  unfold  itself  with  greater  freedom  and 
variety.  Tlie  liistorical  drama,  or  kingly  tragedy,  in  wliich  the 
destinies  of  a  whole  people  and  its  representatives  are  exhibited, 
does  not  possess  a  higher  historical  significance  than  comedy  when 
it  is  based  really  on  an  idea — when,  that  is,  it  has  for  for  its  sub- 
ject-matter a  motive  of  life  and  mental  development  of  miiversal 
truth  and  reference.  Tliat  in  tliis  sense,  all  Shakspeare's  comedies, 
without  exception,  deserve  to  be  called  historical,  will  distinctly 
appear  from  the  critical  analysis  of  each. 

In  the  next  place,  the  remarkable  difference  in  form,  keijping, 
and  composition,  between  such  works  as  "  Tlie  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,''  "The  Tempest,"  and  "As  You  Like  It,"  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  and  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  on  the  other  hand,  requires  to  be  accounted  for  by  that 
general  idea  of  comedy  which  we  have  ascribed  to  Shakspeare.  If, 
as  we  have  asserted,  the  essence  of  Comedy,  in  his  view  of  it,  be 
simply  the  dialectic  of  irony,  which  makes  the  represented  world 
of  contradiction,  caprice,  and  chance,  the  instrument  of  its  own 
dissolution,  it  is  manifest  that  the  comic  writer  may  conceive  and 
exhibit  human  life  under  its  two  principal  but  opposite  aspects.  He 
may  either  view  life  in  a  subjective  light,  and  represent  it  as  born 
and  shaped  by  the  business  and  pursuits,  the  desires  and  passions, 
plans  and  designs,  of  the  acting  personages,  which  amidst  the 
manifold  tissue  of  contradictions  and  absurdities  frustrate  and 
destroy  each  other,  and  lead  to  far  difl^erent  results  from  what  their 
author  intended, — and  this  is  the  prevailing  character  of  modem 
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comedy^  which  in  some  Spanish  and  French  >iTiters  (Lope   de 
Vcga^  Calderon,  Moreto,  Molicre,  &c.,)  has  produced  rare  fruits, 
and  which  may  be  appropriately  designated  as  the  Comedy  of 
Intrigue.       From  its  very  nature  it  requires  not  tlie  ordinary 
prosaic  ybr;7i  of  real  life  to  be  changed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must 
copy  it  Tilth  the  utmost  fidelity,  and  externally  exhibit  it  in  the 
precise  shape  which,  under  the  given  conditions  of  time  and  space, 
it  ordinarily  assumes.     Or  else  the  writer  may  regard  human  life 
in  its  objective  aspect,  in  which  chance  and  caprice,  as  the  general 
objective  principles  of  its  evolution  and  conformation,  appear  to 
rule  as  a  species  of  destiny.      But  caprice  and  chance  are   in 
themselves  thoroughly  fantastic,  and  the  fantastic  is  itself  nothing 
else  than  chance  wid  caprice — the  unconncctedness  and  causeless- 
ness  of  the  figures  of  fancy,  wliich  straggling  out  of  the  rule  and 
order  <rf  nature  and  reality,  dissolve  and  entangle  them,  and  form 
out  of  them  new  shapes  of  its  own.  Tliis  is  the  Comedy  of  Fancy, 
which  even  on  the  very  surface  announces  itself  as  such,  wlienever, 
as  in  "The  Midsiunmer  Night's  Dream,''  for  instance,  or  "Tlie 
Tempest,"  the  usual  forms  of  reality  arc  dis]K»nsed  with,  or  broken 
through  by  rare  and  wonderful  phenomena,  which  are  either  the  mere 
creations  of  fancy,  or  a  very  different  nature  and  mode  of  existence 
from  the  actual.     This  very  consistency,  however,  wliich  gives  to 
the  depicted  world  of  conti-adictions  and  absurdities  an  out^r  fonn  of 
irregularity  and  improbabihty  corresponding  to  it,  tends  no  doubt 
to  remove  tliat  sense  of  an  immediate  want  of  propriety  which  is 
the  principle  of  comedy.  Tlie  representation  must,  therefore,  coun- 
teract tlds  tendency  by  exliibiting  tliis  unreal  form  as  if  real  and 
existent.     By  treating  the  most  eccentric  singularities  and  marveLs 
in  the  same  way  with  the  commonest  occurrences  of  everj'-day  life, 
it  gives  to  tliis  consistency  the  appearance  of  the  wildest  incon- 
sistency, and  thereby  attains  to  the  highest  comic  force.     Both 
these  kinds  of  comedy  are  with  Shakspeare  that  which  they  are  in 
reality — merely  different  artistic /^#•//^«  of  the  same  matter,  tliat  is, 
of  the  general  comic  view  of  tilings.     They  pass,  therefore,  natu- 
rally and  freely  into  each  other ;  no  single  comedy  belongs  purely 
and  ahsolutehj  to  either  class,  although  they  all  adjnit  of  being 
referred  to  one  or  the  other,  according  as  fancy  or  intrigue  forms 
the  predominant  element  in  their  composition. 
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As  the  Christian  view  of  tilings  is  the  foundation  of  Shak- 
speare's  comedy,  we  meet  with  the  profound  earnestness,  of  wliich 
we  have  already  spoken,  in  all  its  serious  gravity,  and  pervading 
the  entire  representation.  Accordingly,  his  purpose  did  not 
require  that  accumulation  of  ridiculous  scenes,  situations,  and 
characters,  of  which  most  modem  comedies  are  composed.  In  the 
details,  indeed,  his  comedies  are  not  particularly  laughable ;  oft^n 
indeed,  (as  in  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,''  " Much  Ado  about 
Nothing/'  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  others,)  a  very  serious, 
not  to  say  sad  story,  with  a  few  comic  accompaniments  at  most, 
form  the  groimd-work  of  the  piece,  without,  however,  destroying 
the  true  impression  and  essence  of  comedy,  while  in  some  the 
laughable,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  or  wliat  immediately 
excites  laughter,  is  altogether  wanting,  as  in  "  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure," and  "  Qrmbeline."  But  even  this  serious  ground-work  is 
ultimately  based  on  the  general  comic- view,  and  is  treated  with 
true  irony,  which  beholding  in  all  merely  earthly  and  human 
affairs  nothing  but  infinite  littleness,  and  want  of  correspondence 
with  the  absolute  idea  of  man's  life  and  being,  allows  it  to  dissolve 
itself  in  the  midst  of  its  inconsistency.  But  even  where  in 
details  the  laughable  is  expressly  intended,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not 
painted  in  gross  features  and  staring  colours :  it  is  far  removed 
from  that  vulgar  drollery  which  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
broad  boorish  roars ;  for  the  most  part  we  have  notliing  but  a 
fine  intellectual  laughter,  wdiose  light  atmosphere  surrounds  the 
whole,  and  penetrates  every  portion  of  the  }iece.  Sliakspeare 
does,  no  doubt,  introduce  in  his  several  comedies,  and  even  in 
some  of  his  tragedies,  that  fool  by  profession,  the  English  clown. 
In  Shakspeare's  mind,  however,  he  ceases  to  be  the  common  moun- 
tebank and  the  coarse  Mr.  Merriman  of  the  English  stage,  but  he 
is  rather  the  impersonation  of  comic  irony,  which  broken  in  the 
other  characters  into  separate  rays,  is  as  it  were  concentrated  again 
in  his.  He  is  fully  conscious  of  being  what  all  the  others  are 
unconsciously — a  fool,  and  even  on  that  account  no  fool,  but  a 
mirror  to  reflect  the  truth  on  all  the  rest.  Thus  understood,  he 
rightly  forms  the  centre  of  the  whole  piece,  and  Shakspeare  might 
with  good  reason  complain  that,  "  since  the  little  wit  that  fools 
have  was  silenced,  the  littl^  foolery  that  wise  men  have,  makes  a 
great  show." — (Oha,  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  act  i.  sc.  2.) 
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Externally  this  fine  ridicule  of  irony  exhibits  itself  in  the  inex- 
haiistible  treiusuiy  of  verbal  play  and  antitheses,  on  which,  as  in 
the  lK)S(Hn  of  a  rapid  and  graceful  stream,  the  laughable  is  borne 
along  in  Shakspeare's  pieces.     Nevertheless,  not  only  have  many 
particular  passages  been  decried  as  forced  and  strained,  but  gene- 
rally the  constant  turning  and  swinging  of  the  language  has  been 
declared  unnatural  and  disagreeable.     It  is  no  doubt  inconvenient 
for  the  reader  and  critic,  whose  wit  is  not  as  nimble  as  his  bile.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  historical  ground  of  the  whole  pheno- 
menon, and  at  present  we  shall  consider  it  in  its  sesthetical  light. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  granted  that,  in  a  certain 
degree,  play  of  words  is  the  appropriate  and  most  natural  form  of 
the  comic  in  detail,  as  also  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  original 
vehicle  of  wit.     The  word  is  the  expression  of  the  thought,  and 
of  the  perceived  and  cognized  object.     The  first  stages  of  lan- 
guage were  devoid  of  those  distinct  and  appropriate  expressions 
for  difierent  objects  and  their  manifold  relations,  which  its  richer 
and  more  cultivated  forms  possess.     The  same  word,  or  words  of 
similar  sound  and  form,  were  employed  to  indicate  a  variety  of 
objects  only  distantly   and  superficially  connected.     Now  if  in 
every  case  the  ridiculous  is   founded   on   an  aesthetic    contra- 
diction, in  which  the  eye  immediately  detects  the  likeness  and 
afiinity,  but  at  the  same  time  also  the  disagreement  and  incon- 
sistency of  the  objects  which  are  referred  to  each  other,  (whether 
situations,  relations,  actions,  or  thoughts),  it  is  evident  that  this 
similarity  of  words,  compared  with  the  identity  and  difference 
of  the  objects  indicated  by  them,  must  have  been  the  earliest  occa- 
sion of  laughable  juxtapositions.      But  the  English  language,  in 
that  poverty  of  grammatical  forms,  and  great  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, which  form  its  peculiar  characteristics,  possesses  a  cer- 
tain correspondence  with  the  infant  language  of  nature,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  enjoys  the  rich  vocabulary  of  a  high  civilization 
and  great  mental  enlightenment;  with  a  multitude  of  like-sounding 
words,  therefore,  as  Schlegel  has  justly  remarked,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  such  verbal  play.     If,  then,  we  go  back  to  the 
first  origin  of  this  verbal  play,  and  further  reflect  that  Shakspearo 
never  kept  up  this  game  of  rejoinder  and  antithesis  emptily  and 
unmeaningly,  but  that  with  him  it  has  always  some  meaning,  and 
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not  unfrequeiitly  a  most  profound  significance,  wc  shall  see  good 
reason  for  the  whole  representation  being  pervaded  by  it.  For  in 
this  discrepancy  between  the  indicated  matter  and  its  indication, 
and  in  the  inappropriateness  of  the  same  or  similar  words  to  ex- 
press wholly  diiferent  objects,  we  have  a  revelation  of  the  deep, 
fundamental,  and  original  disagreement  between  himian  life  and 
its  true  idea,  as  well  as  of  tlie  inadequacy  of  human  cognition  and 
knowledge,  of  which  language  is  the  expression,  for  the  wide 
range  of  objective  trutli  and  reality,  and  conse{|uently  of  the  weak- 
ness entailed  upon  man's  noblest  intellectual  power  by  the  fall  and 
the  first  lie.  Such  a  radical  inconsistency  is,  tlierefore,  justly 
made  the  foundation  and  vital  breath  of  Comedy. 

This  objection  of  forced  and  unnatural  play  of  words  is  usually 
coupled  with  another.  Shakspeare,  it  is  said,  may  be  a  truly 
great  poet,  but  in  his  pursuit  of  wit  he  allows  himself  such 
wanton  liberties,  such  coarse  double-meanings,  such  unambiguous 
allusions,  that  the  delicate  sensibility  of  a  more  enlightened  age  is 
constantly  offended.  I  have  already  touched  upon  this  point  in 
its  historical  bearings.  I  shall  here  observe  in  reply,  that  to  the 
pure  all  tilings  are  pure,  and  that  it  is  a  very  debateable  point 
whether  the  poet  ought  absolutely  to  mould  his  works  to  this  so- 
called  delicacy  of  feeling,  or  this  sensibility  be  not  altogether 
unpoetical,  and  consequently  unreal.  Turther,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  deny  that  I  have  myself  been  offended  at  much  in  this  rank 
excrescence :  only,  I  must  add,  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  fault  lies  with  me  or  with  Shakspeare.  For  that  this 
prudery,  this  horror  at  the  name  of  certain  things  which  yet 
every  one  knows,  and  wliich  in  themselves  are  quite  innocent,  is 
not  in  all  cases  a  sign  of  great  moral  purity,  requires  no  lengthy 
proof.  At  all  events  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Comedy 
draws  its  materials  principally  from  private  life,  and  the  delicate 
mechanism,  and  the  fine  and  apparently  valueless  roots  and  fibres 
of  the  family  union,  out  of  which  the  great  tie  of  civil  polity  and  imi- 
versal  history  slowly  grows  up ;  and  that  consequently  it  revolves, 
for  the  most  part,  around  the  love  and  relation  of  the  sexes,  as 
the  natural  and  moral  foundation  of  the  family  union.  But  now 
it  is  only  with  dialectic  irony  that  Comedy  can  handle  its  objects, 
and  it  is  exactly  love  that  furnishes  the  widest  seope  for  its  free 
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aiid  unshackled  play.  No  where  is  the  moral  so  intimately  fused 
and  mixed  up  with  the  mere  natural  desire,  as  it  is  in  love ;  no 
passion  is  at  onc€  nobler  and  meaner,  no  other  feeling  elevates  man 
into  the  liighest  regions  of  mental  and  moral  power,  in  order  to 
fet  him  sink  again  into  the  deepest  mire  of  seusuahty.  In  this 
twofold  nature  of  love,  which  eitlier  rais(»s  us  to  heaven,  or  bespat- 
ters us  with  the  dust  of  earth,  lies  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  irony, 
which  Comedy  ctiiniot  profitably  work,  uidess  it  be  allowed  to  turn 
it  round,  and  ftdly  expose  the  defaced  reverse  of  its  noble  enthu- 
siasm. If  the  naked  delineation  of  vice  and  immorality  be 
designed  for  warning  and  for  moral  exhortation,  it  is  not  oidy 
excusable,  but  in  some  cases  absolutely  necessiu-y ;  and  therefore, 
if  Shakspcare  occasionally  pours  upon  the  bright  flames  of  this 
deified  passion  the  foul  water  of  his  ambiguous  je^ts,  he  does  but 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  truth,  and  holds  forth  a  "memento 
mori'^  to  every  high-soaring  enthusiast.  Moreover,  ^ith  his  usual 
tact,  he  has  in  his  comedies  depicted  that  phase  of  love  in  which 
it  appears  in  the  light  of  an  exerted  and  over-wrought  play  of  the 
feehngs,  whereas  it  is  the  mighty,  irresistible,  and  devoted  passion, 
that  he  depicts  in  his  tragedies. 

But  Shakspcare  occasionally  introduces  the  comic  into  liis 
tragedieny  and  that  not  merely  in  a  humoristic  garb,  but  in  such 
as  it  appropriately  appears  in  comedy,  and  associated  moreover  at 
times  with  abuse,  sarcasm,  and  banter.  That  in  these  pjissages  he 
shoidd  invariably  call  the  base  and  immoral  by  their  right  names, 
will  offend  no  one.  But  it  has  been  found  fault  with,  as  unsuit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  as  marring  its  due  impression,  &c. 
Even  Goethe  (Werke,  B.  45,)  is  dissatisfied  with  the  comic  charac- 
ter  of  the  Nurse,  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet.'^  It  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten,  that  although  the  primar}'  object  of  Tragedy  is  to  repre- 
sent what  is  pro^Mirly  the  liistorical  side  of  human  life,  by  exhibiting 
the  destinies  of  states  and  peoples  in  the  personal  fortunes  of  their 
representatives,  it  may,  and  indeed  must,  in  order  to  attain  this 
end,  introduce  witliin  its  higher  sphere  the  lower  region  of  every- 
day life.  For  the  latter  is  an  essential  portion  of  the  general  and 
historical,  and  although  in  itself  uidiistorical,  by  its  organic  rela- 
tion to  pubhc  life  it  acquires  an  historical  importance.  Tliat  j)art 
of  a  whole  wliich  is  complete  and  perfect  in  itself,  admits  of  being 
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considered  and  represented  in  and  by  itseK;  the  whole,  on  the 
contrary,  ceases  to  be  such  when  an  essential  part  is  omitted. 
Comedy,  accordingly,  may  subsist  without  any  immediate  and  out- 
wardly projected  reference  to  the  general  and  historical,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  already  shewn  it. is  only  mediately  and  through  its 
fundamental  idea  that  it  attains  to  an  historical  dignity.  For 
Tragedy,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  important,  not  to  say  indis- 
pensable, that  the  action  and  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece  should 
be  exhibited  in  its  reflection— in  its  influence  and  effects,  that  is, 
on  the  lower  and  ordinary  every-day  life  of  the  masses,  and  con- 
versely in  the  re-action  and  influence  of  the  latter  on  the  former. 
It  is  only  by  such  a  course  that  the  personages  of  the  drama  can  be 
brought  sensibly  before  us  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  tige 
and  people.  But  the  ordinary  and  every-day  portion  of  society 
having  been  introduced,  it  must  be  depicted  in  complete  truth, 
and  therefore  also  in  the  comic  light  which  is  thrown  upon  it 
from  its  disproportionateness  to  the  true  form  and  significance  of 
human  nature.  This  consideration  not  only  excuses,  but  also 
shews  the  absolute  necessity,  as  organic  m^nbers  of  the  whole,  of 
such  scenes  as  the  quarrel  between  the  followers  of  the  two 
houses,  and  the  part  of  the  Nurse  in  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet;"  the 
meeting  of  Kent  and  the  Chamberlain,  in  "Lear;"  the  soliloquy 
of  the  Porter,  in  "  Macbeth;"  of  the  Grave-diggers,  in  "Hamlet;" 
and  of  the  comic  parts  in  "  Timon."  Besides,  these  censurers  over- 
look the  fact,  that  in  Shakspeare  the  comic  invariably  possesses 
the  profound  earnestness  of  humour ,  even  though  it  may  not  always 
appear  on  the  surface.  In  the  Tragedies,  at  any  rate,  tliis  serious 
aspect  of  it  becomes  directly  apparent,  either  by  reason  of  the 
environment,  in  which  the  comic  scenes  occur,  or  of  their  refer- 
ence to  the  tragic  action.  Or  we  might  ask,  does  not  the  laugh- 
able in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Julief  s  nurse  become  at 
once  deeply  serious,  when  we  reflect  how  great  and  undeniable  an 
influence  on  the  truly  tragic  fate  of  the  lovers  is  exercised  by  this 
person,  with  her  lascivionsness,  her  insignificance  with  its  grand 
airs,  her  pretensions  and  good-natured  compliance,  her  weakness 
and  thoughtlessness  that  prevent  her  from  knowing  her  own  mind, 
and  lead  her  to  act  contrary  both  to  her  inclination  and  duty 
— in  short,  with  all  her  silliness?    The  part  of  Polonius,  too,  in 
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"  Ilamlet^''  is  not  only  in  itself  purely  liumourous^  but  intrinsically 
comic,  and  conceived  in  the  ver}'  spirit  of  comedy;  and  yet  who 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  solemn  earnestness  of  tragedy,  both  in  his 
character  and  destiny  ?  In  the  same  way,  in  the  case  of  the  other 
comic  scenes  enumerated  above,  nothing  but  the  greatest  precipi- 
tancy and  want  of  considering  the  whole  could  have  led  to  a  doubt 
of  their  projMiety.  Even  the  part  of  the  Porter  in  "  Macbeth,^' 
on  whose  drunken  drowsiness  and  silly  meditations  the  fearful  des- 
tiny which  is  to  affect  so  deeply  him  and  liis  country  sweeps  by 
without  a  trace,  possesses  so  solemn  a  seriousness,  and  tends  so 
greatly  to  heighten  the  tragic  effect,  that  it  could  on  no  account 
be  left  out.  The  scenes  of  the  Grave-diggers  in  "  Hamlet,''  of  - 
the  Chamberlain  and  Kent  in  "Lear,''  the  quarrekome  followers 
in  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  and  the  comic  parts  of  "  Timon,"  ob- 
viously suggest  their  own  commentary ;  and  we  shall  consider  them 
separately  in  the  foUoming  section  of  our  work. 

If  now,  in  conclusion,  we  are  asked  wherein  consists  the  oriffi- 
naiity  of  Shakspeare's  view  of  things,  in  both  its  tragic  and  comic 
aspects,  we  answer,  that  it  is  not  made  up  of  the  already  mentioned 
particulars,  but  that  the  latter,  on  the  contrar)%  result  from,  and 
are  conditioned  and  supported  by  it.  The  cliaracteristic  j)eculiarity 
of  Shakspeare's  poetry  must  lie  in  the  entirety  and  in  the  inmost 
core.  But  this,  it  has  been  shown,  is  one  with  the  Christian  view 
in  general.  How,  then,  is  Shakspeare's  poetry  distinguished  from 
the  poems  of  other  modem  dramatists,  wliose  com])ositions  likewise 
are,  we  presume,  founded  on  the  Christian  view  ?  The  distinction 
is,  we  admit,  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind;  but  tlien  in  this 
domain  every  difference  of  quantity  becomes  one  of  quality  also. 
Shakspeare's  originalitj'  consists  in  the  greater  purity,  distinct- 
ness, and  completeness,  with  wliich  he  has  exliibitcd  the  Cluistian 
view  in  liis  dramas;  in  all  the  two  factors  of  human  life  and  liistory, 
the  sni)erintendence,  viz.  of  God,  and  the  liberty  of  man,  the  ob- 
jectivity and  subjectivity  of  mind  and  life,  are  brought  before  us 
in  their  due  relative  importance,  co-operating  Tuith  and  re-acting 
on  each  other,  in  intrinsic  interpenetration,  and  consequently 
estabhshed  in  all  their  truth  and  reality.  Other  poets,  on  the 
contrary,  (as  Calderon,  for  instance^,  and  Goeihe)  lay  the  weiglit  on 
one  or  the  other,  cither  the  objective  freedom  behig  constrained 
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and  repressed  now  by  the  divine  counsels,  now  by  the  objective 
influences  of  moral  causes,  or  the  right  of  subjective  liberty 
being  exalted  into  an  unlimited  prerogative,  and  so  either  scale  is 
alternately  raised  and  depressed  according  as  tlie  poet  places  the 
greater  weight  in  one  or  the  other.  Shakspeare,  however,  pre- 
serves them  in  constant  equilibrium  during  tlie  rapid  movement  of 
the  action;  the  index  may  appear  to  tremble,  but  it  nevertheless 
maintains  the  true  i)erpendicular  direction. 

Lastly,  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  observe,  that  when  I  si)euk 
of  the  especial  purity  and  completeness  with  which  Shakspeare  has 
preserved  tlic  Christian  view  of  tilings,  I  do  not  leave  out  of  the 
account  those  elements  even,  which  many  nuiy  consider  unessential, 
and  which,  indeed,  are  not  met  with  at  all  in  some  poets  (Goethe), 
but  in  otliers  (Caldcron)  appear  misunderstood,  or  else  are  exhi- 
bited in  a  manner  which  is  far  from  poetical.  I  allude,  particu- 
larly, to  the  doctrine  of  man's  universal  sinfulness,  and  the  di\dne 
grace  of  redemption.  They  are  not,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  Shak- 
speare's  view  of  things  under  the  form  of  religious  edification, 
moral  instruction,  or  phQosopliical  disquisition,  but  still  they  are 
there,  and  in  a  mode  which  in  every  respect  is  truly  poetical. 


IV. 

CRITICISMS  OF  SILUCSPEARE'S  PLAYS. 

The  true  object  in  criticising  a  genuine  work  of  art,  is  to  faci- 
litate a  profound  and  complete  understanding  of  it.  If  a  work  of 
art  admits  of  being  fully  understood,  or,  in  other  words,  of  being 
recognized  in  its  necessity  and  truth,  this  is  at  once  a  proof  of  its 
genuineness.  True  criticism,  therefore,  has  nothing  in  common 
with  that  comparative  anatomy  wliich,  contrasting  a  work  ^ith  its 
like  or  unlike,  measures  it  by  some  assumed  standard,  and  metes 
out  praise  or  blame  by  some  arbitrary  ideas  and  principles.  As 
little  connexion  has  it  with  our  modem  philosophical  estimate, 
wliich,  claiming  the  very  highest  position  for  itself,  and  having  a 
lower  one  for  art  and  religion,  judges  of  every  artistic  work  from 
the  one  or  the  other.  For  art,  however,  there  is  but  one  truth 
and  one  point  of  view,  and  that  lies  within  itself.  The  several 
forms  in  which  it  may  happen  to  be  comprised  are  in  themselves 
indifferent,  and  therefore  of  equal  validity  and  dignity.  To  con- 
sider them  from  this  or  that  point  of  view,  is,  in  fact,  to  distort 
them,  and  the  expressions  so  current  in  the  present  day,  consi- 
dered from  tliis  point  of  view,  it  is  true — this  point  of  view  is 
higher  than  that — are  but  so  many  idle  ways  of  speaking :  were 
they  anyiliing  more,  then  would  it  follow  that  God  and  Devil, 
Virtue  and  Yice — all,  in  short,  are  equally  right,  necessary,  and 
true.  There  is,  therefore,  but  one  position  for  the  right  conside- 
ration of  a  work  of  art,  and  that  is  from  within  itself.  No  doubt 
that  to  criticise  {Kpivnv)  is  to  distinguish,  to  analyse,  to  judge. 
A  work  of  art  must  by  all  means  be  dissected,  but  this  must  be 
without  any  view  to  compare,  to  draw  conclusions,  and  to  form 
theories;  but,  in  order  to  learn  its  structure,  to  search  out  its 
inmost  germ  of  life,  and  from  hence  to  trace  the  principle  and 
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progress  of  its  growth — in  short,  to  discover  and  to  illustrate  tlie 
internal  law  of  its  organization,  and  the  unity  both  of  mind  and 
life,  which  pervades  its  whole  form  and  all  its  parts  and  members. 
True  criticism,  therefore,  is  essentially  reproductive.  The  critic 
must  accomplish  the  same  work  as  the  poet,  but  wdtli  a  dilTereut 
instrument.  What  the  poet  first  called  into  being  by  the  might 
of  his  artistic  phantasy,  the  critic  must  reproduce  by  his  reflex 
intellect,  penetrating  through  the  given  object,  and  exhibiting  it 
as  a  thought  or  intuition  of  the  creative  mind,  wliich,  in  tlie 
domain  of  art,  could  take  tliis  outward  form  alone,  and  no  other. 
While  the  former  introduces  into  the  phonomenal  world  his  own 
inward  intuitions,  so  that  the  thought  becomes  itself  a  phenome- 
non, the  latter  conversely  carries  hack  the  phenomenon  to  the 
thought.  Tliis  reduction  is,  however,  at  the  same  time  a  produc- 
tion and  also  a  reproduction,  since  the  study  and  full  understand- 
ing of  the  artistic  creation  necessarily  bring  to  Ught  the  primary 
thought  wliich  is  enveloped  in  it.  And  so  also,  conversely,  artistic 
production  involves  in  it  a  reduction,  however  unconscious  and 
instantaneous,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  world,  the  truth  of  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  work  of  art,  must  have  shaped  itscK  to  the 
thought  and  inward  intuition  of  the  artist,  before  it  could  present 
itself  in  its  new  artistic  form.  Thus  the  production  of  the  artist 
is  likewise  a  reproduction.  But  now  the  particular  thought  wliich, 
in  a  work  of  art,  becomes  a  phenomenon,  or  its  ground  idea,  as  I 
have  hitherto  termed  it,  necessarily  determines  its  entire  y^r/w, 
and  from  it  are  derived  the  law  and  unity  of  its  organisation. 
The  business  of  the  critic,  consequently,  resolves  itself  into  the 
discovery  and  indication  of  this  fundamental  idea  in  every  work 
of  art  that  he  attempts  to  examine. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  critic  may  arrive  at  this 
end — the  historical  and  the  eesthetical.  In  the  present  day,  the 
latter  method  is  most  in  credit,  and  naturally,  since  so  large  a  sup- 
ply of  sterling  and  counterfeit  thoughts  are  daily  brought  to 
market  that  the  value  of  this  commodity  is  falling,  and  because 
every  one  who,  by  the  process  of  assimilation,  has  thorougldy 
appropriated  a  little  of  this  cheap  mental  aliment,  considers  it 
his  OMn  property,  and  proud  of  the  possession,  thinks  himself 
qualified  to  have  his  own  ideas  on   every  subject.      Historical 
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criticism^  however^  requires  fondameutal  knowledge^  aud  tliis 
is  uot  so  cheap  an  article ;  besides^  a  greater  degree  of  stupi- 
dity is  necessary  to  delude  oneself  on  tliis  point,  whereas  general 
notions  are  at  all  tunes  vague  and  indcterlniiiate.  Historical 
criticism,  for  instance,  considers  a  work  of  art  as  an  liistorical 
phenomenon  in  the  spirit  of  liistoriography,  and  therefore  f/eneti- 
callyy  t.  e,  in  the  mode  in  wliich  it  arose  primarily  out  of  a  parti- 
cular principle  under  the  co-operation  of  certain  circumstances 
and  relations ;  and  secondarily,  out  of  tlie  life,  mind,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  artist  himself;  and  lastly,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  produc- 
tion of  the  previous  liistory  of  the  art,  of  the  general  development 
of  the  human  mind  as  shaped  by  tlie  character  of  the  times,  aud 
of  the  tone,  tendency,  or  position  of  the  latter  with  regard  both 
to  the  past  and  the  future.  In  this  way  tlie  historical  critic  seeks 
to  trace  the  ground  idea  of  a  work  of  art.  The  cesthetical  method, 
on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  more  abstractedly.  It  \dews  the 
work  of  art  purely  in  and  for  itself,  and  apart  from  all  such  refer- 
ences^ as  a  special  world  complete  in  itself,  and  endeavours  to  un- 
derstand it  simply  by  the  power  of  the  cognitive  thought,  and  out 
of  and  in  itself  to  point  out  its  ground  idea.  Both  methods  have 
their  rocks  and  shallows.  The  historical  critic  is  in  danger  of 
seeing  in  a  particular  work  notliing  but  the  special  thoughts,  ten- 
dencies, and  interests  of  the  age  to  wliich  it  belonged,  and  of 
overlooking  the  universal,  by  means  of  wliich  it,  at  the  same  time, 
goes  far  beyond  its  age;  wliile  it  is  oidy  too  likely  an  error  for 
him  so  to  confound  the  individuality  of  the  poet  with  that  of 
his  poems,  as  to  elucidate  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.  So,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  jesthetical  critic  introduces  into  a  poem  a 
view  or  idea  which  does  not  really  lie  in  it,  or  if  he  takes  what  is 
called  a  point  of  view  too  liigh  or  too  low,  wliile  the  position 
within  the  same  affords  no  true  stable  point,  he  immediately  loses 
his  living  historical  foundation,  and  the  result  is,  critical  reflections 
of  all  kinds,  but  not  criticisms. 

The  best  way,  undoubtedly,  is  to  combine  the  two  methods, 
since,  in  truth,  they  both  belong  to  each  other.  Tliis  1  have 
endeavoured  to  do,  so  far  as  was  possible,  in  the  case  of  Shak- 
speare's  plays.  By  its  very  nature,  indeed,  historical  criticism, 
as  every  one  must  see,  is  only  practicable  to  a  certain  extent. 
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Ill  tlie  case  of  Shakspeare^s  works,  however,  it  is  more  than 
usually  narrowed  and  complicated,  partly  bccaus(i  precise  informa- 
tion of  the  life  and  individuality  of  the  poet  are  Minting,  and 
partly  because,  from  reasons  already  adduced,  it  is  impossible  in 
every  case  to  determine  with  sufficient  accimicy  the  date  of  liis 
several  works;  and  lastly,  because  Shakspeare's  works  appear 
to  have  been  but  little  inlluenced  by  the  Hpecial  tendencies, 
interests,  and  ideas  of  his  own  particular  sera.  Thus  we  are 
^i-ithout  tliose  necessary  means  and  connecting  links,  \iitliout 
which  historical  criticism  cannot  be  successfully  attempted.  It 
must  therefore  confine  itself  to  a  general  historical  description  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  dramatic  art  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
general  sketch  of  the  age,  and  the  personal  character  of  the  poet. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  the  several  productions  of  Shak- 
speare,  it  must  give  way  to  sesthetical  criticism,  and  can  only  occa- 
sionally afford  the  latter  any  assistance. 

It  has  already  been  frequently  observed,  and  among  others  by 
Goethe,  that,  unlike  other  poets,  Shakspeare  did  not  choose  for  liis 
several  works  a  particular  subject-matter,  but  that  setting  out 
with  a  certain  idea  he  makes  this  the  centre  to  which  he  adjusts 
his  materials,  and  applies  for  its  elucidation  the  world  of  history 
and  imagination.  (Shakspeare  u.  kein  Ende  Werk.  Bd.  45.)  Tliis 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  his  characteristic  peculiarities.  WhQe  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  other  poets  are  not  seldom  simple  variations 
of  a  single  theme,  exliibitions  of  one  or  other  of  the  ideas  directly 
prevailing  in  their  day,  with  Shakspeare  each  piece  revolves  round 
its  own  axis,  each  is  a  peculiar  world  for  itself,  organized  by  its 
own  laws,  pervaded  by  one  mind ;  and  it  is  only  when  mc  are 
able  to  rise  to  the  exalted  position  of  their  creative  mind,  that  we 
perceive  the  wonderful  harmony  with  which  all  these  diflerent 
stars  combine  again  into  one  grand  universal  system.  Only  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  to  guard  against  the  error  into  which 
Goethe  himself  seems  to  have  fallen,  of  supposing  that  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  a  work  of  art  could  have  for  its  subject-matter 
any  particular  religious  dogma,  moral  law,  pliilosopliical  concep- 
tion, or  even  a  mere  maxim  of  the  world  or  political  principle. 
Goethe  tells  us,  that  tlux)ugh  the  whole  of  '*  Coriolanus"  runs  "  the 
complaint  tliat  the  iK)pulace  refuse  to  recognise  the  precedence  of 
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their  betters ;  that  in  '  Julius  Csesar'  all  is  relative  to  the  con- 
ception that  the  nobles  sec  unwillingly  the  supremacy  assumed 
by  one,  wliile  they  fondly  drwim  that  they  can  still  act  in  com- 
mon ;  and  that  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra/  trumpet-tongued,  pro- 
claims the  incompatibQity  of  business  and  pleasure/^  (Ibid.)  But 
if  such  be  really  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  above  poems,  then 
may  we  assert,  with  equal  justice,  Goetlie  himself  sought  to  illus- 
trate, in  his  Tasso,  the  proverb  "Pride  must  have  a  fall/'  in 
Egmout,  that  other  adage,  "  Who  will  not  hear  must  feel;''  and  in 
Faust,  the  philosopliical  common-place,  "  Man  is  a  finite  limited 
being,  and  ought  to  be  conscious  of  such  his  nature."  But  the 
end  of  art — and  on  tliis  consideration  the  whole  question  hangs — 
is  far  higher  than  to  exhibit  such  so-called  truths,  wliich  indeed  in 
their  one-sidedness  and  exaggeration  are  nothing  lass  than  errors. 
For  such  a  puri>ose  there  was  no  need  of  so  vast  an  expenditure  of 
means,  such  unutterable  labour  and  pains:  such  trite  morals  a 
child  might  learn  from  any  honibook,  or  from  experience  in  his 
own  case  or  that  of  others.  Every  genuine  work  of  art  will  in 
its  details,  no  doubt,  instruct  and  quicken  the  mind,  enrich  it 
with  truths  of  experience,  with  knowledge  and  ideas  of  every 
kind;  but  the  special  is  not  the  end,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the 
subject-matter— the  ground  idea  of  a  work  of  art.  On  the  con- 
trary, art  must  exliibit  the  whole  of  life —universal  liistorj^,  in  short, 
in  its  essence  and  truth ;  the  whole  view  of  the  world  of  tilings, 
and  consequently  the  law  and  end  of  the  development  of  life  and 
mind,  must  tluroughout  be  exliibited  in  its  adequate  form.  But  the 
universal  view  of  the  world,  with  the  entire  fulness  of  its  subject- 
matter,  cannot  be  included  in  any  sifif/h  piece  of  art;  in  its 
totality  it  can  only  be  exhibited  in  universal  history,  wliich  is  the 
grandest  of  all  works  of  art.  Li  order  to  admit  of  artistic  repre- 
sentation the  collective  subject-matter  must  allow  of  beuig  sepa- 
rately considered  in  its  organic  members.  Accordingly,  as  it 
presents  two  grand  aspects — the  comic  and  tragic — it  is  in  these 
that  it  must  first  of  all  be  exhibited.  But  the  very  idea  of  an  organic 
part  implies  that  the  whole  is  contained  and  perceptibly  present 
in  it.  The  M'hole  of  the  tragic  or  comic  view  of  things  must, 
therefore,   be    ilistinctly  present   in   every  tragedy  or   comedy; 
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but  as  a  single  drama  cannot  mirror  the  whole  liistorj'  of  the 
world,  but  only  some  particular  episode  of  it,  some  imity — some 
intellectual  and  not  serious  unity  of  time,  place,  and  action,  the 
general  view  forms  at  most  the  intellectual  stage  on  which 
the  represented  action  is  to  move — the  soul  wliicli  is  to  hold 
together  and  animate  the  body  of  the  drama.  As  it  is  commou 
to  all  pieces  of  the  same  kind,  it  cannot  be  the  source  from 
which  the  several  pieces  derive  their  distinctive  characters. 
When,  therefore,  we  speiik  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Sliak- 
spciure's  plays  respectively,  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  each 
expresses  a  special  aspect  of  tlie  organic  totality  of  mind,  each 
of  them  exhibits  a  particular  vwdificatloti  of  the  general  comic 
or  tn^c  view  of  things  dependent  upon  the  special  conditions  of 
space  and  time,  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  accidental  circumstances 
and  relations  in  wliich  the  dramatic  persons  are  placed.  It  is  tliis 
alone  that  makes  the  ground  idea  of  eacli  of  Shakspeiire's  dramas 
such  aa  we  have  described  it;  that  enables  it,  according  to  Goethe^s 
observation,  to  furnish  a  central  point  to  which  tlie  world  and 
universe  admit  of  being  referred;  it  is  only  because  it  contains 
within  itseK  the  universality  of  all  relations  that  every  one  admits 
of  being  carried  back  to  it. 

The  attempt  to  give  a  proximate  determination  of  the  ground 
idea  of  Shakspeare^s  dramatic  pieces  severally,  will  prove  at  best  but 
an  imperfect  essay.  Each  succeeding  age  will  discover  a  greater 
store  of  references  to  the  middle  point  of  the  whole,  even  because 
every  genuine  work  of  art  bears,  in  itself,  aU  the  riches  of  life.  To 
give  them  all,  therefore,  cannot  be  my  design,  otherwise  I  must 
give  to  each  piece  a  volume.  And  on  this  consideration  I  must 
dispense  i^ith  a  critical  analysis  of  the  single  dramas.  All  that  I 
can  do  is  to  give  the  results  of  my  own  studies ;  that  is,  to  point 
out  the  leading  idea,  and  to  shew  generally  how  far  it  has  deter- 
mined the  tone  and  colouring,  the  keeping  and  composition  of  the 
whole,  and  in  what  degree  the  choice  and  co-ordination  of  the  several 
characters  appear  to  be  dependent  on  it.  To  trace  all  this  through 
minute  details,  and  scene  by  scene,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's 
own  discernment. 

For  the  reasons  ah-eady  given,  I  shall,  in  my  examination  of  the 
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several  Plays,  take  them  in  their  ideal  succession,  the  principle  of 
which  the  reader  will  readily  discover,  and  not  in  the  order  in 
which  I  believe  them  to  have  followed  each  other  in  point  of 
time.     I  begin  with 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

"  The  ideal  picture,'^  says  Schlegel,  "  wliich  is  exhibited  in 
'  Bomeo  and  Juliet,^  is  a  glorious  song  of  praise  on  that  inexpres- 
sible feeling  which  ennobles  the  soul,  and  give^  to  it  its  highest 
subhmity,  and  which  elevates  even  sense  into  soul;  wliile  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  melancholy  elegy  on  its  frailty,  by  reason  of  its 
own  nature  and  the  force  of  circumstance ; — at  once  the  deification 
and  burial  of  love.'^  That  the  leading  interest  of  this  drama  is 
centred  in  the  loves  of  Someo  and  Juhet,  is  clear  even  to  a  child. 
Still  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  meaning  of  the  wliole 
piece^is  exhausted  in  the  deification  and  entombment  of  love,  and 
that  this  idea  constitutes  the  groundwork  of  tlie  play.  On  the 
contrary,  Shakspeare  can  scarcely  have  designed  to  deify  love 
merely  as  an  inexpressible  feeling — an  intoxicating  passion.  Tliat 
were,  indeed,  an  idolatry  of  which  art  could  never  be  guilty,  even 
though,  like  the  African  with  his  Fetish,  it  should  at  last  destroy 
its  idol  with  its  own  hand.  In  tliis  piece  love  is  undoubtedly 
regarded  as  the  basis,  centre,  and  leading  principle  of  human  life ; 
that  is,  the  special  point  from  which,  subordinately  to  the  grand 
tragic  view  of  the  world,  human  life  is  here  contemplated  and 
portrayed.  On  love,  primarily  as  wedded  love,  is  marriage,  and 
therefore  the  family,  and  ultimately  the  state,  and  consequently 
the  improvement  and  development  of  human  life,  founded :  nay, 
the  love  of  God  for  man,  and  of  man  for  God,  is  the  grandest  and 
sublimest  object  in  existence.  In  love,  human  life  is  seized  in  its 
inmost  core ;  it  is  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  privilege  that  man 
enjoys,  and  a  deification  of  love,  consequently,  were  no  idolatry, 
so  long  as  it  should  be  apprehended  in  its  true  divinity;  for  God 
himself  is  even  love.     But  even  because  it  is  in  its  nature  thus 
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eminently  noble  and  sublime,  does  love  become,  so  soon  as  it 
attaches  itscK  to  the  finiteness  of  passion  and  desire,  and  so  long 
as  it  remains  unpurified  from  earthly  dregs,  a  fatally  destructive 
force,  whose  triumphs  are  celebrated  amid  ruin  and  death.     It  is 
even  because  it  is  in  its  true  essence  of  a  celestial  origin,  that  it 
hurries  along,  with  demoniacal  and  irresistible  energy,   all  who 
misuse  its  godlike  gifts,  and  who,  plunged  ni  the  abyss  of  self- 
forgetfulness,  la\ish  all  the  riches  of  a  heavenly  endowment  on 
the  lowly  sphere  of  their  earthly  existence.     It  is  in  such  a 
light  that  Eomeo  is  presented  to  us  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
piece.    Tlie  faculty  of  loving,  which  per\^ades  liis  whole  being,  and 
which  is  asvsigned  to  liim  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  instead  of  being 
refined  and  spiritualised  by  its   sexual  object  and  passion,  be- 
comes merged   in   passionate    yearning   and   desire.      He  thus 
becomes  the  slave  of  the  very  power  whose  master  he  ought  to  be. 
Accordingly,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  piece,  he  appears  carried 
away  by  it,  as  it  were,  by  some  malignant  and  irresistible  influence, 
and  hurried  along  at  its  caprice.      In  order  to  throw  out  this 
caprice  in  a  still  stronger  light,  Shakspeare  introduces  him  to  us 
in  a  dreamy  passion  for  Rosaline.     Involuntarily,  and,  as  it  were, 
mechanically,  is  he  precipitated,  out  of  his  fancy  for  liosaline,  into 
the  deeper  and  mightier  passion  for  Juliet.     Two  hearts,  made  for 
each  other,  combine  at  first  sight  into  .indissoluble  unity ;    the 
force  of  nature,  being  allowed  free  course,  overcomes  at  once  all 
the  barriers  of  custom  and  circumstance.     As  the  lightning  has 
already  struck  before  a  man  can  say  it  lightens,  so  in  their  hearts 
a  blazing  flame  has  been  quickly  and  irresistibly  kindled,  whose 
destroying  might  both  feel  and  suspect  ^vithout  the  power  or  even 
the  wish  to  opjwse  it.     In  both  there  is  the  same  excess  of  in- 
flanm!iable  matter ;  even  Jidiet  possesses  the  same  rich  abundance 
of  love — the  divine  gift  in  its  largest  measure ;  and  with  her,  too, 
the  mighty  waters  all  hurry  to  the  same  point,  and  thus,  instead 
of  diffusing  fertility  and  blessing,  they  do  but  rise  above  their  bed 
to  scatter  death  and  desolation  around.  Both  are  high-born,  richly 
gifted,  and  noble  of  nature ;  both  have  earth  and  heaven  \iithiu 
their  bosoms ;  but  they  pervert  their  loveliest  and  noblest  gifts 
into  sin,  corruption,  and  evil ;   they  mar  their  rare  excellence  by 
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making  idols  of  each  other,  and  fanatically  sacrificing   all  things 
to  their  idolatiy.* 

This  passionateness — this  fatal  vehemence  of  love — is  associated 
by  an  intrinsic  necessity  with  a  hate  as  vehement,  as  passionate, 
and  as  fatal.  Eightly,  therefore,  does  Shakspeare  abstain  from 
giving  even  the  slightest  hint  as  to  the  cause  and  occasion  of 
the  fearful  feud  between  the  Montagues  and  Capulets ;  he  who, 
when  occasion  requires,  shews  such  fine  tact  and  judginent  in 
giving  the  motive  of  every  important  movement  in  the  dramatic 
action,  leaves  this  leading  spring  of  the  whole  tragical  develop- 
ment in  complete  enigmatical  obscurity.  Yet  it  is  out  of  the  very 
midst  of  the  deadly  enmity  of  their  parents  that  the  fatal  love  of 
the  children  springs  up :  that  which  there  is  hatred  in  its  utmost 
d^ree,  is  here  transformed  into  its  direct  opposite.  Tlie  extremes 
meet  not  by  accident,  but  by  internal  necessity.  The  faults  and 
transgressions  of  the  parents  are  punished  in  the  persons  of  their 
children,  and  through  them  the  parents  theraselves.t  For  the 
destroying  energy  which  characterised  their  hatred,  and  out  of 
which  love  had  sprung  up,  in  spite  of  the  paradox,  continues  still 
with  the  love ; — nay,  in  the  vehemence  of  passion,  the  two  merge 
into  one.  Throughout  there  reigns  a  strong  internal  necessity,  of 
which  the  seed  lies  in  human  nature  itself,  and  to  which  man 
becomes  a  slave  the  very  moment  he  abandons  his  self-control. 

*  Rom.  Thoa  chid'st  me  oft  for  loving  Rosaline. 
Fri. '    For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Act  II.  Scene  3. 
Why  rail'it  thoa  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven  and  earth, 
Since  birth  and  heaven  and  earth  all  three  do  meet 
In  thee  at  once ;  which  thoa  at  once  would'at  lose. 
Fye  I  fye  !  thoa  aham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit$ 
Which,  like  an  usnrer,  abound'st  in  all, 
And  nsest  none  in  that  true  sense  indeed 
Which  ahoald  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 

Act  III.  Scene  3. 

f  Capulet!  Montague! 

See  what  a  scoarge  is  laid  upon  your  hate. 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  yoar  joys  with  lore ! 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords,  too 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen. — All  are  punished. 

Act  V. -Scene  3. 
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Out  of  the  intrinsic  necessary  contrariety  of  the  hatred  of  the 
two  great  families,  and  the  love  of  their  last  descendants — from 
this  groundwork  of  the  whole  action,  the  composition  of  the  drama 
rises  naturally.  The  first  five  scenes,  wliile  they  elucidate  and 
build  up  this  foundation,  serve  at  the  same  time  to  sift  and  sepa- 
rate the  principal  elements ;  in  Shakspeare's  usual  manner,  certain 
distinct  groups  detach  and  arrange  themselves  according  to  their 
respective  importance.  In  the  centre  stand  Eomeo  and  Juliet 
with  their  love,  and  beside  them,  aiding  and  abetting  it,  Fatlier 
Laurence  and  the  Nurse :  on  one  side,  the  Montagues  with  their 
followers,  with  Mercutio  and  Benvolio ;  on  the  other,  the  ruder 
quarrelsomeness  of  the  Capulets,  with  Tybalt  and  the  Count  Paris. 
After  these,  but  far  in  the  background,  appe^s  the  Prince  as 
representative  of  the  objective  dignity  of  law  and  morality,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  the  general  body — the  state — against  the  in- 
jurious violence  of  its  members.  These  groups  move  at  first 
liostilely  against  each  other,  then  come  alternately  forward,  and  so, 
entirely  of  themselves,  and  taken  up  exclusively  with  the  pursuit 
of  their  own  personal  interests,  thus  carry  forward  the  action  to  its 
catastrophe,  and  develope  the  idea  on  which  the  whole  is  based. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  Prince  in  his  poUtical  power, 
Sliakspeare  gives  a  pubhc  interest  to  the  private  liistory  of  the 
lovers.  A  whole  community  is  represented  in  a  state  of  ardent 
excitement,  by  which  the  pubhc  good  is  endangered :  the  Prince 
intercedes  between  the  two  contending  parties,  and  thus,  what  in 
other  respects  was  a  private  concern,  becomes  a  matter  of  pubhc 
and  political  importance,  affecting  the  whole  constitution  of  society 
and  the  common  good.  It  was  only  in  such  a  state  of  universal 
excitement  that  such  violent  passions  could  arise  and  display  them- 
selves in  individual  minds.  Since  the  special  is  ever  conditioned  by 
the  general,  as  the  latter  is  by  the  former,  the  story  of  the  lovers 
did  not  admit  of  being  isolated,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
delineate,  in  their  more  general  features  at  least,  the  character  of  the 
age,  the  condition  of  the  commimity,  and  the  prevalent  sentiments 
of  the  people.  By  this  means  the  lesson  of  catholic  appUca- 
tion,  and  fraught  with  deep  wisdom,  which  is  impUed  in  the  ideal 
groundwork  of  the  fable,  is  externally  projected.  The  misery  into 
which  men  rush  with  blind  and  headlong  heedlessness,  involves 
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the  ruin  of  whole  JOaimilies,  aiid  the  sins  and  follies  of  these^  agaiu^ 
bring  aboat  the  corruption  and  overthrow  of  states.  We  have 
thus  exhibited  an  unbroken  chain  of  causes^  of  action  and  reaction^ 
presenting  human  nature  and  its  history  as  one  hving  organisation, 
in  which  all  its  several  members  are  inseparably  linked.  Tlie 
history  erf  individuals  becomes,  in  short,  a  type  of  the  history  of 
nations ;  the  same  motives,  the  same  influences,  and  tlie  same  laws 
prevail  equally  in  bbth. 

Tragedy  being  the  immediate  exhibition  of  the  history  of  the 
world  in  its  reality  and  truth,  that  which  in  Comedy  is  made  to 
appear  the  play  of  chance  and  mistake,  or  of  individual  caprice, 
and  as  such  having  its  end  in  itself,  is  manifested  in  Tragedy  as  a 
law  of  intrinsic  necessity.  Tliis  is  conspicuously  shown  in  the 
leading  impulses  of  the  dramatic  action.  It  is  no  mere  accident 
that  Tybalt  kills  Mercutio,  and  falls  liimself  by  the  hand  of  lionieo, 
but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  reigning  feuds.  This  con- 
sideration alone  suggests  the  dramatic  propriety  of  the  characters 
of  Mercutio  and  Tybalt :  the  former,  with  the  pure  light  hearted- 
ness  and  cheerful  contempt  of  life  with  which  he  holds  up  the 
mirror  of  irony  before  the  wild  earnestness  of  the  universally 
reigning  passion,  and  reflects  the  nothingness  both  of  it  and  all 
earthly  things:  and  Tybalt,  with  the  blind  sullen  zeal  of  liis 
savage  disposition — both  are  active  representatives  of  that  spirit  of 
party  hate  which,  wherever  it  springs  up,  inevitably  terminates  in 
violence  and  death.  Tlie  prudent  BenvoUo  attempts  in  vain  to 
quench  the  heat  of  strife ;  he  too  is  necessary  even  to  prove  that 
it  is  unquenchable,  wlifle  the  old  men,  the  Montague  and  the 
Capulet,  the  original  causes  of  tlie  dissension,  are  on  the  scene  for 
no  other  end  than  to  suffer  and  to  reap  the  bloody  harvest  wliich 
they  had  sown.  Further,  it  is  no  mere  chance  tliat  Romeo  remains 
in  his  mistaken  beUef  of  the  deatli  of  Juliet,  or  that  the  latter 
does  not  come  to  herself  a  few  moments  earlier,  and  before  Romeo 
has  drank  off* the  poison:  the  innocent  device  of  Friar  Laurence — the 
fruit  at  once  of  sohtary  musing,  and  of  ignorance  of  the  world — 
cannot,  amid  the  tearing  torrent  of  passion,  strike  root  in  the  volcanic 
soil,  where  so  many  heterogeneous  elements  are  crowded  together 
in  mutual  collision.  As  Romeo  rcphes  to  the  solaces  of  philosophy 
by  attempting  suicide,  and  rejects  all  the  counsels  of  reflection  and 
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deliberation,  tlie  remedies  suggested  by  ealm  and  delil)crate  wisdom 
are  unable  to  save  him, — idl  external  means  must  of  necessity  fail. 
Even  the  sudden  freak  of  llomeo  and  his  friends  to  attend  the? 
funeral  of  the  Capulets — that  first  spring  of  the  tragietd  incidents 
which  followed  so  thickly — is  divested  of  its  seeming  arbitrary 
chanicter  of  hazard  and  caprice.  Profoundly  does  tbe  poet  remind 
us,  by  the  mouth  of  the  witty  Mercutio,  of  the  mysterious  con- 
nexion subsisting  between  the  past  and  th(?  future,  w  liich  so  often 
reveals  itself  in  dreams.  Deterred  by  a  visicm  of  the  night,  Romeo 
yields  to  the  instigation  of  his  friends,  reluctantly,  and  jdmost  in- 
vohmtarily.  "  His  heart  beats,"  and  yet  h(^  yields,  impelled  as  it 
were  by  some  internal  necessity.  And  this  necessity,  what  else  is 
it  than  the  mysterious,  but  nevertheless  certain  and  iiulispensable 
connexion  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  world — the  secret  and 
yet  manifest  inter-action  between  a  man's  character  and  his  fortunes, 
through  which  the  most  delicate  traits  of  his  mental  constitution 
have  their  corres]>ondent  antityjie  in  outward  circumstance,  and  in 
obedience  to  wliich,  in  the  present  case,  that  sujxTnat  ural  energy 
of  love  into  which  Romeo's  passionate  susceptibility  precipitates 
him,  is  so  promptly  seconded  by  the  external  occasion? 

As  concerns  the  characters,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  both  in 
conception  and  in  keeping  they  agrt^e  throughout  with  this  law  of 
tragic  necessity.  As  it  is  not  my  design  j)articulai-ly  to  dwell  upon 
Shakspeare's  skill  in  the  delineation  of  character,  which  is  so 
easy  of  appreciation,  and  on  which,  besid(^s,  so  much  has  been 
already  written,  I  shall  content  myseK  with  briefly  defending  him 
against  some  groundless  censures  which  concern  not  so  much  his 
skill  in  poetr)',  as  the  original  choice  of  his  chara(?ters.  Especial 
offence  has  been  taken  at  that  of  tlie  Nurse,  with  her  double-mcjui- 
ing  stories  and  language,  her  fondness  for  match-making,  her 
fickleness,  and  its  entire  want  of  tragic  propriety.  Of  the  import 
of  the  comic  in  this  character  I  have  already  si)oken.  Scldegel 
too,  (in  his  Characterisation  and  Critiques),  has  already  made  many 
excellent  observations  in  defence  of  the  poet,  which,  liowever,  do 
not,  in  my  opinion,  hit  exactly  the  right  point.  At  least  they  do 
not  meet  the  question,  why  this  character,  whose  verisimilitude 
and  truth  of  nature  are  undeniable,  is  sketched  in  this  particular 
light,  and  none  other.     In  my  judgment,  indeed,  this  ver}'  picture 
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appears  to  exhibit  iu  the  most  remarkable  mauncr  all  Shakspeare's 
wonderful  tact  in  fimiishing  an  adequate  ground  and  motive  for 
every  trait  of  character,  and  every  incident  of  the  plot.  The 
lascivionsness,  the  delight  in  match-making,  the  eagerness  to  let 
her  nursling  taste  as  early  as  possible  the  joys  of  love,  the  wanton- 
ness, which  mark  the  character  of  the  nurse — who  takes  a  mother's 
pliice  i»itli  Juliet,  and  who  has  been  the  constant  companion  and 
associate  of  her  virgin  years — nmst  naturally  have  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  education  and  disposition  of  her  charge,  and 
partly  at  least  account  for  the  yielding  passion  and  desire  wliich 
surrendered  the  scarcely  mature  maideu — to  the  suppression  uf  all 
maidenly  alarms — so  promptly  and  unresistingly  into  the  arms  of 
her  ardent  lover.  Of  this,  tliere  can,  I  tliink,  be  no  doubt.  The 
character  of  the  nurse,  wliile  it  casts  a  silent  rej)ro}ich  upon  the 
mother  of  Juliet,  seems  at  the  same  time  to  convey  an  allusion  to 
the  intrinsic  connexion  which  subsists  between  tlie  disposition  of 
an  individual  and  his  circumstances  and  associates.  Another  objec- 
tion, that  the  culpable  compliance  of  Friar  Laurence  \^ith  the  wishes 
of  the  lovers  is  without  motive,  unnat  lu^l  and  inconsistent,  ap])ears 
to  be  e(pially  groundless.  Would  the  refusal  of  tlu^  Friar  have 
availed  to  change  or  better  their  fates  ?  Would  it  liave  been  able 
to  keep  the  swelling  torrent  within  its  bed  ?  Or  rather,  would  not 
the  blind  passion  of  the  lovers  have  seized  by  a  less  legitimate 
method  what  was  lawfully  denied  them?  liaurence  liimself  is 
sketched  in  the  very  character  of  tlie  clergy  of  the  middle  ages ; 
with  his  contemplative  meditations,  he  sought  to  combine  a  cer- 
tain active  part  in  the  business  of  the  world,  as  we  see  from  his 
practice  of  the  healing  art ;  like  most  of  lus  bretliren,  he  evinces  a 
disposition  to  keep  Ids  hands  in  the  play  of  those  mundane  events 
from  which  he  had  retired ;  he  cannot  resist  the  idea,  that  by  the 
union  of  the  lovers  he  may  perhaps  succeed  in  the  great  work  of 
reuniting  the  hostile  houses.  Under  this  feeling,  he  enters  at  once 
into  all  Romeo's  plans  and  wishes,  and  having  once  taken  the  first 
step,  he  cannot  help  but  go  on ;  his  own  interest  requires  that  he 
should  induce  Juliet  to  adopt  his  despratc  counsels.  How  beau- 
tifully in  his  proceedings,  and'  the  results  to  which  they  lead,*  have 
we  mirrored  before  us  the  vanity  of  seeking  to  inlkience  exter- 
nally the  destinies  of  individuids,  and  how  greatly,  as  already 
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shewn,  is  the  instructive  basis  of  the  piece  enriched  thereby  mill 
a  new,  sublime,  and  necessary  idea.  But  further,  it  has  been 
asked  :  what  reason  is  there  for,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of,  Ptos 
and  Ids  suit,  and  especially  what  necessity  is  there  for  his  duel 
with  Eomco  at  the  close  ?  The  death  of  the  Count  by  the  hand  of 
Borneo  is,  it  is  urged,  manifestly  superfluous  and  unmeaning :  it 
does  not  serve  to  throw  any  furtha:  or  clearer  light  on  the  chief 
character,  which  it  ought  to  be  the  single  end  of  all  the  incidents 
of  the  piece  to  unfold.  But  the  death  of  the  calm,  cold,  and 
prosaic  Count  has  its  special  justification  in  the  mean,  stupid,  and 
heartless  sentiments  which  he  entertains  of  love,  thinking  to  bargain 
with  the  parents  for  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  daughter,  whose 
heart  he  does  not  seek  to  gain,  but  claims  it  as  due  to  his  rank  and 
dignity,  but  unproved  virtue.  This  presumption  is  avenged  by  the 
heavenly  majesty  of  love,  and  Paris,  with  his  mode  of  courtship,  is 
necessary  to  furnish  a  constitutional  foil  to  the  passionateness  of 
Bomeo  and  Juliet,  and  to  show  how  both  extremes  are  equally 
false,  and  necessarily  terminate  in  ruin  and  death,  and  consequently 
to  elucidate  the  genuine  truth  wliich  lies  midway  between  the  two. 
But  further,  there  is  a  general  reason  for  the  death  of  Paris,  in  that 
universal  necessity  which  irresistibly  hurries  to  death  and  destruc- 
tion all  who  thrust  themselves  within  the  range  of  a  mighty  destiny 
once  formed  and  set  in  motion.  Even  here,  again,  there  glimmers 
forth  the  truly  pliilosophical  idea  of  man's  dependence  upon  his 
fellow  man,  and  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  their  several  fortunes 
and  characters,  as  being  at  once  intrinsic,  organic,  and  deeply  based 
in  human  nature  itself. 

Lastly,  certain  wise  heads  have  pretended  to  discover  faults  of 
all  kinc^  in  the  structure  of  the  piece.  Content  with  appealing 
generally  on  this  head  to  Schl^eFs  defence  of  our  author,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  single  point.  Shakspearc,  it  is  asserted,  has 
grievously  offended  against  the  rules  of  dramatic  art,  by  not  con- 
cluding the  play  with  the  death  of  the  lovers,  but  appending  a 
scene  of  investigation  and  inquiry,  which  is  not  only  superfluous 
but  weakens  the  dramatic  impression.  But,  in  sober  earnest,  how 
dull  and  prosaic  must  that  mind  be  that  fails  to  discern  and  feel 
the  sublime  beauty  and  deep  significance  of  the  closing  scene !  Is 
the  scene,  in  short,  such  as  it  is  pretended  ?     Or,  is  it  the  Sole 
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end  of  tragedy  to  ruffle  the  nerves  of  the  spectators  from  their 
ordinary  torpidity  by  a  scries  of  horrors  and  murders  ?  Was  not 
the  violent  death  of  the  loveliest  and  noblest  beings  of  this  earth 
revolting  to  human  sensibility,  and  needed  it  not  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  sootliing  whisper  of  deep  and  blissful  consolation?  And 
this  sweet  solace,  which  is  essential  to  true  tragedy,  as  exhibiting 
the  desired  purification  of  humanity,  and  therefore  its  veritable 
reality,  its  eternal  and  infinite  vitality,  sounds  forth  in  this 
closing  scene  with  the  soft  harmony  of  a  quiet  thoughtful  sadness 
which  knows  no  bitterness.  The  lovers  have  indeed  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  their  misuse  and  reckless  squandering  of  their  divine 
endowments:  whatever  there  was  of  earth  and  passion  in  their 
love  has  been  purified,  atoned  for,  and  exalted  by  death ;  it  rises 
from  the  tomb  pure  and  golden  like  the  Phoenix  from  its  ashes,  to 
diffuse  a  lasting  blessing  on  the  scene  of  its  brief  earthly  exist- 
ence. Thus  refined  and  elevated  by  suffering,  it  triumphs  over 
the  grim  spirit  of  party  and  hatred,  which,  so  long  as  it  too 
belonged  to  the  terrestrial  and  transitory,  had  opposed  it  irrecon- 
cileably  and  invincibly.  At  the  tomb  of  the  lovers,  the  deep-rooted 
hostility  of  the  two  noble  houses  is  dissolved  into  love,  and  the 
tale  of  death  of  the  be^st  and  fairest  creatures  of  earth  is  appro- 
priately closed  with  this  beautiful  funeral  elegy,  which  is  as  sooth- 
ing as  it  is  deeply  moving. 

OTHELLO. 

Othello  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most  fearful  of  all  Shak- 
peare's  tragedies,  but  tndy  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek — hivdraov. 
My  sympatliies  are  as  much  repelled  as  attracted  by*  it.  The 
emotions  it  excites  resemble  those  with  wliich  we  regard  the 
men  who,  while  they  irresistibly  attract  us  by  the  powers  and 
splendour  of  their  genius,  alienate  us  no  less  forcibly  by  their 
character  and  <lisposition.  As  often  as  I  read  it  a  ferment  of 
conflicting  thoughts  and  feelings  takes  possession  of  my  mind,  and 
it  is  only  slowly  that  this  deep  conmiotion  gives  place  to  that 
soothing  and  calm  elevation,  which,  in  all  the  other  tragedies  of 
our  author,   so  quickly  succeeds  the  more  painful  impression 
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The  cause  of  this  I  take  to  be,  the  grief  and  bitterness  of 
the  immediate  impression  which  is  left  upon  the  mind,  by  the 
death  of  the  loveliest  and  noblest  of  human  beings,  and  pre- 
dominates over  the  brighter  and  more  cheering  hopes  which, 
nevertheless,  are  an  essential  element  of  the  tragical.  The  shaq)est 
contrarieties  are  united  in  this  piece  :  the  most  high-minded  open- 
ness and  honesty  of  sentiment,  the  most  confiding  love  and  in- 
nocence, fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  meanest  artifice  and  depravity; 
magnanimity  and  strength  of  mind,  noble  manhness,  and  achieve- 
ments, whose  fitting  place  is  in  the  history  of  the  world,  are 
through  bhnd  passiouateness  "enmeshed''  in  the  slight  toils  of  a 
low  cunning  and  a  vulgar  desire  of  revenge,  associated  with  a 
devilish,  and,  in  its  fatal  consequences,  fearful  selfislmess.  Though 
of  all  who  are  involved  in  the  tragic  catastrophe  not  one  is  totally 
blameless,  yet  the  penalty  of  their  faults  appears  harsh,  not  to  say 
cruel : — Desdcmona's  death  alone  fills  us  with  horror.  All  this 
jarring  dissonance  does  not,  as  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  pass  off 
at  once  into  a  soothing  sweet  sounding  accord ;  but  we  must  look 
to  reflection,  and  a  combined  consideration  of  all  the  several  con- 
stituents of  the  ground  idea,  for  solace  and  comfort.  If  tliis  be 
the  case,  if  my  feelings  have  not  deceived  me,  we  must,  on  this 
account,  ascribe  to  Othello  a  want  of  tragic  perfection  and  com- 
pleteness, which,  as  compared  with  the  other  tragedies  of  Shak- 
speare,  must  throw  into  the  background  a  drama  whicli,  on 
account  of  its  undeniable  excellency  of  construction  aikl  well- 
motived  action,  the  English  nation  has  ever  regarded  as  the  mas- 
terpiece of  our  poet.  Nevertheless,  to  remove  the  painfulness  of 
the  immediate  impression,  nothing  more  is  wanting,  as  has  been 
already  said,  than  a  closer  consideration  of  the  ground  idea  of  the 
whole.  It  is  manifestly  love — the  noblest  and  highest  emotion  of 
the  human  mind,  and  a  truly  divine  gift — ^that  is  here  'feigain  taken 
as  the  basis  and  centre  of  man's  feelings  and  actions.  Still  we 
do  not  meet  with  it  exactly  on  the  same  ground  as  that  on  which 
we  contemplated  it  in  "  Bomeo  and  JuHet."  Here  it  is  not  the 
glowing  morning  tints  of  youthful  love,  nor  the  \irgin  flame  of 
the  maiden's  full  dreaming  heart ;  the  sun  has  now  reached  his 
meridian  altitude;  it  is  tcedded  love — love  of  the  mature  viatt. 
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who  has  been  tried  in  the  storms  of  life,  aud  the  heartfelt  devotion 
of  an  accornplished  woman,  irresistibly  attracted  not  by  the  false 
tinsel  of  youthful  beauty  and  loveliness,  but  by  the  sterling 
gold  of  manly  deeds  and  virtue.  We  might  almost  say,  that 
marriage  itself,  so  far  as  it  has  its  principle  and  idea  in  such  a 
love,  is  the  subject  of  the  piece.  Wedlock,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
chief  element  and  a  leading  motive  in  the  social  development  of 
the  human  race,  is  the  position  of  life  from  which  the  poet  has  sur- 
veyed the  horizon  of  the  tragic  view  of  the  world  and  providence. 
On  this  account  it  is  not  love  alone  that  is  here  presented  to  us, 
as  is  the  case  in  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  where  it  has  no  other  ac- 
companiment bjyit  a  hatred,  irtiich,  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  is  inse- 
parable from  its  very  passionateness ;  but  in  "OtheUo"  love  stands 
in  organic  and  indissohible  communion,  both  with  conjugal  fide- 
hty  and  duty,  and  with  honour,  that  indispensable  attribute  of 
man's  life  and  activity.  So  much  zeal  has  been  shewn  upon  reli- 
gious and  moral,  as  well  as  philosophical  considerations,  against 
the  so-called  phantom  of  honour,  that  we  might  almost  sui)pose 
that  the  spectre  had  long  since  vanished  before  such  earnest,  con- 
jurations. Nevertheless,  the  traces  of  its  unhealthy  influence  are 
daily  discernible.  Tliis  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  hateful  and  monstrous  thing  into  which  honour,  no 
doubt,  is,  for  the  most  part  perverted,  has  yet  for  its  ground  a 
real  principle,  and  a  justification  not  easily  to  be  reasoned  away. 
And  so  it  is  in  fact.  Honour,  in  its  true  import,  is  the  necessaiy 
condition  of  man's  activity ;  he  ought  and  must  act  in  and  for 
the  world,  in  wliich  liis  natural  vocation  and  divine  destination 
lies.  But  the  inmost  nerves  of  his  liistorical  activity  are  weakened, 
when  they  are  not  accompanied  by  an  outward  manifestation  of 
the  world's  esteem.  Honour  is  the  indispensable  bond  between  a 
man's  enterprise,  and  the  sphere  on  wliich  he  exerts  it.  And  tliis 
is  the  true  justification  of  honour:  in  itself,  indeed,  it  has  no 
vaUdity,  but  derives  its  right  from  a  liigher  principle  of  true 
morality,  wliich  is  perfectly  hidependent  of  the  world,  and  stands 
in  immediate  reference  to  God  alone.  If  honour  be  torn  from  its 
true  root  and  soil— that  morahty  in  comparison  with  wliich  the 
world  and  all  its  pursuits  are  at  best  of  relative  importance,  and  by 
themselves  are  absolutely  worthless — if  it  be  viewed  exclusively  in 
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its  relation  to  this  finite  earthly  existence,  then,  no  doubt,  it  be- 
comes a  mere  spectral  phantom,  and  whatever  there  is  in  it  of 
grandeur  and  might,  once  separated  from  its  godlike  origin,  re- 
bounds \\dth  demoniacal  force  upon  its  possessors. 

Thus  it  happens  with  "  Othello."  It  is  evidently  an  infelicitous 
idea  of  Sclilegers,  in  which,  however,  Horn  and  others  have  con- 
curred, that  led  him  to  see  in  this  character  merely  the  Net/ro,  whose 
animal  nature,  tamed  apparently  by  milder  and  nobler  institutions, 
when  once  excited  by  the  poison  of  jealousy,  instant^iueously 
throws  off  all  its  acquired  and  habituated  virtues,  and  gives  the 
victory  to  the  savage  over  the  civilized  man.  If  the  case  were 
really  so,  where  then  would  be  the  tragic  import  of  the  drama  ? 
Could  it  be  called  tragic  for  the  negro  to  continue  a  negro — de- 
graded, repelled,  and  rejected,  even  by  God,  simply  because  he  is 
not  a  white  man  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  true  tragic  effect  could 
not  consist  with  a  system  of  fatalism,  which  subverts  at  once  all 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  makes  man  dependent,  not  on  God's 
free  grace,  but  on  a  blind  physical  necessity.  It  is  notliing  less 
than  a  pure  revolting  blasphemy,  and  consequently  so  unsuitable 
to  true  poetry,  that  witliin  such  a  view  of  providence  no  jwetical 
idea  would  be  possible.  If,  then,  it  be  from  no  real  elevation  and 
genuine  greatness  of  soul,  but  rather  from  a  seeming  grandeur, 
•and  from  the  sjmrious  tinsel  splendour  of  a  plated  virtue,  that 
Othello  falls  into  the  lowness  and  darkness  of  a  nature  really 
more  brutal  than  human,  then,  in  the  place  of  a  profound  tragic 
idea,  we  have  nothing  left  but  the  trite  moral:  "All  is  not 
gold  that  glitters.'*  The  whole  drama  will  be  out  of  joint : 
Desdemona  would  sink  from  her  lofty  and  beautiful  womanhood 
into  the  class  of  ordinary  unripe  girls,  whose  heart  is  deceived 
by  outward  show,  and  her  love  could  not  have  had  its  root 
in  the  inmost  being  of  Othello.  In  such  a  case  the  Moor's 
African  savageness  must  have  repelled  all  affection,  or  from 
the  first  have  barred  against  him  all  access  to  her  heart;  and 
lastly,  lago  would  have  been  justified  in  tearing  from  Othello's 
seeming  virtue  its  pompous  mask;  the  senate  of  Venice,  and 
Cassio,  and  all,  must  have  been  in  their  veneration  for  Othello 
the  veriest  and  blindest  of  fools. 

Schl(^  allowed  himself,  perhaps,  to  be  misled  into  this  mis- 
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ooiicq>tion  in  order  to  justify  the  pretended  mistake  of  Shakspeare 
in  making  a  Negro  of  a  Moor.  For  my  part  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  any  mistake  or  misunderstanding  of  the  sort.  Shakspeare  knew 
well  enough  that  a  Moor  and  a  Negro  are  two  different  things.  It 
was  from  very  different  but  for  just  reasons  that  he  has  made  a 
N^ro  of  Othello.  For  in  the  first  place  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that 
Othello,  as  painted  by  Shakspeare,  is  truly  the  noble  excellent 
character  he  seems,  and  not  one  of  mere  conventional  virtues. 
This  view  is  confirmed,  not  only. by  a  number  of  separate  passages, 
but  also  by  the  general  cast  and  the  ground  idea  of  the  entire  piece. 
From  such  a  charge  of  a  repressed  but  still  unconquered  savageness 
and  fiiry,  he  is  at  once  acquitted  by  the  speech  of  lago.  (Act  3., 
scene  4.) 

**  Can  he  be  angry  ?  I  have  seen  the  cannon. 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air. 
And,  like  the  Devil,  from  his  very  arm 
Puft  his  own  brother  ;  and  can  he  be  angry  ? 
Something  of  moment,  then, — I  will  go  meet  him. 
There's  matter  in't,  indeed,  if  he  be  angry." 

To  this  truly  high  degree  of  manly  enei^  and  virtue,  Othello 
is  raised  by  Shakspeare,  as  it  were  by  a  vigorous  cast,  and  this 
greatness  of  soul  is  further  exalted  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  the 
conception  that  he  had  to  conquer,  not  merely  the  ordinary  weak- 
ness and  sinfulness  of  humanity,  but  also  the  savage  violence  of  liis 
African  nature.  Othello's  fall,  in  truth,  becomes  the  more  deeply 
tragic  and  affecting,  the  higher  his  mental  and  moral  strength  is 
represented.  And  it  is  this  same  consideration,  also,  that  first  en- 
ables us  to  appreciate  duly  the  true  worth  and  profound  signifi- 
cance of  Desdemona's  character;  her  matured  affection,  her  wifely, 
more  than  virgin  love,  is  shaded  off  distinctly  from  the  youthful 
and  glowing  passionateness  of  Juliet,  by  the  good  sense  with  which, 
breaking  through  the  outward  shell,  undismayed  by  Othello's  ex- 
ternal ugliness  and  negro  repulsiveness,  she  surrenders  her  affection 
to  the  true  intrinsic  substance,  the  sterling  worth  and  excellency 
of  the  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  do  for  her  to  appear 
entirely  blameless  in  her  hard  fate ;  the  tragic  catastrophe  could 
not  come  upon  her  wholly  undeserved  and  arbitrarily,  without  doing 
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violence  to  the  nature  of  Tragedy,  and  casting  a  doubt  upon  tlie 
justice  of  Providence.  Besides  many  little  faults  of  imprudence, 
her  chief  transgression  is  the  deceiving  of  her  noble  and  alfectiou- 
ate  father,  and  her  disobedience  in  uniting  herself  without  liis  con- 
sent with  the  husband  of  her  own  choice.  Indeed,  lago's  whole  plan, 
as  he  liimself  often  expressly  asserts,  is  grounded  partly  on  the  sad 
experience  that  such  a  disproportion  between  the  outward  gnice  and 
the  inward  worth  must,  in  time,  necessarily  tend  to  loosen  tlie  mar- 
riage knot;  and  partly  on  the  presumption  that  Othello  himself, 
on  tliis  verj'  ground,  would  be  only  the  more  disposed  to  harbour 
suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  his  wife.  Thus,  we  see,  the  conception 
of  Othello's  negro  origin  is  so  profomidly  and  intentionally  inter- 
woven with  the  leading  spring  of  the  whole  tragic  development, 
that  the  true  critic  is  forced  to  recognise  in  what  has  been  called  a 
mistake,  nothing  less  than  the  most  profomid  and  artistic  wisdom. 
The  high-minded,  noble,  heroic  Othello — he  who  has  so  com- 
pletely overcome  his  nature  and  the  stain  of  liis  birth — does  not 
relax  his  moral  lirmness  until  all  faith  in  hiunan  worth  and  virtue 
has  been  wrung  from  him  by  a  devilish  cunning,  wliich,  in  spite 
of  all  its  littleness,  is  yet  most  subtilly  devised,  and,  as  he  be- 
lieves, his  second  seU) — this  model  of  fair  womanhood — has  become 
untrue.  It  is  only  when  ^ith  such  affliction  he  has  lost  his  true 
self,  that  liis  j)assion  breaks  out  beyond  controul,  and  that  he 
breathes  death  and  anniliilation  against  liimself  and  the  whole 
wortldess  race  of  man.  Othello  in  his  inmost  soul  is  by  no  means 
jealous ;  tliis  low  passion,  whatever  lago  may  pretend,  is  altogether 
foreign  to  his  nature.  A  man  is  not,  properly  speaking,  jtndous 
who  has  good  cause  for  jealousy.  And  in  the  same  manner  the 
desire  of  revenge  seizes  his  mind  but  transiently ;  it  springs  up  and 
passes  away  with  the  first  burst  of  passion.  For  revenge  seeks 
but  to  heap  misery  and  ruin  on  the  hated  head;  but  how  touch- 
ingly  does  Othello  urge  Desdemona,  before  her  death,  to  confess 
and  rei)eiit,  that  her  soul  may  be  saved  from  eternal  damnation  ! 
Anger,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  are  but  the  momentary'  i)hases  under 
which  love  and  honour,  the  ruhng  emotions  of  his  soul,  exhibit 
themselves  as  deeply  wounded  and  violated,  and  conseciuently  con- 
tending with  each  other  in  the  annihilating  struggle  of  conflicting 
passions.    What  he  says  of  himself  when  meditating  self-destruction 
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is  strictly  true ;  he  is  "  an  honourable  murderer,  who  has  done 
nothing  out  of  hate,  but  all  for  honour."  AfVhen  the  supposed  infi- 
delity of  lus  wife,  and  the  treachery  of  his  friend  Cassio,  have 
robbed  him  of  love,  and  whatever  else  in  life  is  dear  to  liim,  and  his 
mind,  deprived  of  its  sole  stay,  reels  and  totters  and  is  near  to 
shipwreck,  then  he  clings  convulsively  with  all  his  might  to  the 
other  and  only  tie  that  still  remains  to  him — honour.  His  honour, 
at  least,  he  will  pre^^erve.  But  liis  soul,  once  out  of  tune,  is  unable 
to  resume  its  self-possession;  in  passionate  blindness  he  deems 
the  deaths  of  Cassio  and  Desdemona  necessary  for  the  vindication 
-  of  his  honour.  Tims  does  he  ruin  what  he  vdshes  to  save.  When 
his  own  guiltiness  has  broken  asunder  the  only  two  ties  which  had 
attached  him  to  existence,  death  alone  remains  for  him. 

Othello,  like  Eomeo,  misemploys  Ws  divine  gifts;  forgetting  their 
true  destination,  he  devotes  them  and  himself  to  tliis  eartlily  life. 
By  its  own  weakness,  its  worldlijicss  and  finiteness  of  view,  the 
great,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful,  sinks  to  the  eartli ;  in  the  hard 
trial  it  could  not  hold  its  ground,  and  falling,  dashed  into  pieces 
the  rich  casket  which  contained  it.  As  in  the  former  piece  it  was 
youthful  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  so  in  the  latter  it  is  ripe  manly 
love,  with  wedded  truth,  its  inseparable  companion  —  honour, 
that  is  represented  as  the  most  intimate  tie  of  human  existence. 
■  But  even  this  bond,  this  necessary  tie  of  society  and  progress, 
breaks  into  pieces,  powerless  and  unsupported,  so  soon  as  it 
looks  upon  this  earth  alone  as  its  abidfng  stay,  and  not  as  a 
passing  moment  of  the  eternal  life  of  humanity. 

All  that  has  been  falsely  said  of  Othello,  applies  only  to  his 
manifest  opposite,  lago.  He  is  the  whitewashed,  hypocritical  power 
of  evil — his  is  a  selfish,  half-animal  nature,  which  is  unable  to 
control  its  desires  and  passions  simply  because  it  has  never  made 
the  attempt.  The  mere  semblance  of  virtue  easily  deceives  the 
open  unsuspecting  Othello.  He,  indeed,  is  the  prey  of  a  vulgar 
jealousy  :  he  hates  Othello,  because  he  believes  him,  on  no  other 
ground  than  liis  own  unreasonable  suspicions,  guilty  of  adultery 
^ith  his  \\ife  Emilia.  With  lago,  honour,  even  in  its  worldly 
acceptation,  is  a  mere  pretence.  Honour,  with  him,  means 
nothing  but  external  influence  and  reputation — it  matters  not  how 
ac(|uired.     In  this  sense,  too,  he  is  jealous ;  for  he  hunts  Othello 
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and  Cassio  into  Ids  toils  simply  because  the  former  has  preferred  the 
latter  to  liimself.  These  are  the  motives  of  all  his  conduct,  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  tragic  plot.  Even  as  the  mere 
organic  opposite  to  Othello,  this  character  was  indispensable  to  the 
whole  piece.  But  still  more  so  on  account  of  his  marriage  with 
Emitia,  Desdemona's  attendant,  which  again  stands  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Othello  and  Desdemona.  In  the  latter  are  found 
all  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  a  true  and  lasting  union : 
80  that  the  only  obstacle  to  the  permanence  of  this  happy  state  of 
genuine  humanity  is  the  undue  value  which  is  set  upon  it,  as  if  it 
were  the  sole  object  of  existence.  In  the  wedding  of  lago,  on 
the  other  hand,  all,  even  the  lowest  considerations  which  might 
make  it  a  real  union,  are  wanting.  It  was,  therefore,  from  the 
very  first,  false  and  heartless,  and  had  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.  The  truly  frivolous,  thoughtless,  but  good-natured 
Emilia,  could  have  united  herself  to  lago  oidy  from  impure 
motives,  in  sin  and  error.  She  falls  by  the  dagger  of  her  husband 
at  the  very  moment  when  she  is  performing  the  best  deed  of  her 
life — defending  the  innocence  of  her  mistress.  lago,  too,  perishes 
by  his  own  wickedness ;  and  thus  does  the  life  of  both  reflect  the 
ground  idea  of  the  piece  in  an  organic  contrariety.  Somewhat 
similar,  also,  is  the  relation  between  Cassio  and  Roderigo :  they  are 
not  superfluous,  entering  wholly  from  without  into  the  machinery 
of  the  action.  Their  fates  likewise  are  the  results  and  consequences 
of  their  own  false  views  of  love,  marriage,  and  honour. 

And  so  here  again  we  behold  all  the  subordinate  agents  per- 
vaded and  impelled  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  revolving  around  one 
organic  centre  in  mutual  relationship  and  interaction.  Accord- 
ingly, all  settle  themselves  in  a  well-arranged  group ;  on  one  side 
Othello  and  Desdemona,  with  lago  and  Emilia  on  the  other ;  be- 
hind them,  on  either  hand,  stand  Cassio  and  Eoderigo;  even 
Bianca  fills  her  place  with  reason  and  significancy,  so  far  as  her 
connection  with  Cassio  seems  to  reveal  his  frivolous  levity  with  re- 
gard to  the  true  moral  foundation  of  life,  and  thereby  implicates  him 
in  the  same  tragic  guiltiness  with  the  rest,  and  takes  away  from  its 
heavy  penalty  its  seeming  injustice;  the  fool,  however,  is  here 
reduced  to  a  mere  messenger;  his  presence  seems  but  to  show  that 
genuine  wit  and  humour  cannot  spring  up  in  the  ^ame  soil  with 
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fiendish  malice  and  savage  passioiiatcness.  Lastly^  beyond  all^  and 
far  in  the  background,  st*nd  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice  (with 
their  officials,  Gratianus  and  Lodovico),  both  as  the  representatives 
of  the  objective  majesty  of  law  and  morality,  and  as  being  at  the 
same  time  necessary,  from  their  relation  to  the  state,  to  illustrate 
the  general  character  of  the  age  and  people,  and  to  exhibit  the 
reciprocal  action  between  it  and  the  represented  action.  For  it  is 
only  in  such  times  of  emergency,  and  amid  wars  and  poUtical  storms, 
that  passionateness  and  high  heroic  prowess,  the  tearing  rapidity 
of  decision  and  execution,  and  especially  the  sense  of  honour,  could 
rise  to  such  a  height.  Moreover,  Italy  and  Venice  pre-eminently 
are  the  land  of  intrigue  and  cunning;  on  these  the  whole  action  is 
built,  which,  therefore,  without  any  external  interferences,  without 
chance,  accident,  or  unexpected  incidents,  develops  itself  by  an  in- 
trinsic majesty  entirely  from  out  of  the  characters  and  conduct  of 
the  dramatic  personages.  What  seems  Uke  accident,  that  Desde- 
mona  should  drop  her  handerkerchief,  is,  in  truth,  inconsiderate- 
ness  rather.  "  Othello,*'  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  a  tragedy 
of  intrigue.  By  such  a  view  of  it  the  tragic  element  first  obtains 
its  true  significancy.  For  then  the  soothing,  calmnig  element 
which  is  covertly  contained  in  it,  comes  distinctly  forward ;  then 
do  Othello's  suflferings  and  death  teach  us  that  man's  wit  and 
cunning  may  no  doubt  bring  low  a  great  and  noble  character,  but 
cannot  rob  him  of  his  intrinsic  nobiUty,  his  greatness  of  soul, 
and  his  hope  in  God's  mercy  and  compassion,  in  which  Othello, 
amidst  tears  of  repentance,  and  atonement  full  of  "  soul-soothing 
baham"  dies. 

KING  LEAR. 

In  "King  Lear,"  Lore  is  once  more  employed  by  Shakspeare 
as  a  leading  principle  of  human  conduct ;  but  under  a  new  and 
whoHy  distinct  manifestation.  It  is  here  exliibited  in  the  last  of 
the  three  principal  forms  under  which  it  exercises  an  immediate 
and  direct  influence  on  the  destinies  of  man,  and  in  that  particular 
one  in  which  it  reveals  itself  as  the  natural  and  most  intimate 
bond  of  the  great  organism  of  society,  and  consequently  as  the 
principle  and  fundamental  condition  of  all  intellectual  and  moral 
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development.  In  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet"  its  virgin  devotedness  and 
enthusiastic  dreaminess  fonned  the  centre  of  interest  which,  in 
"Othello/'  revolved  around  the  manly  earnestness  and  the  un- 
suspecting fuLiess  of  wedded  affection.  In  "  King  Lear/'  jmrental 
affection  and  Jilial  reverence  are  contemplated  as  the  focus 
towards  which  all  the  ties  of  life  converge,  and  \\\d  famihj—m 
its  largest  and  historical  import — is  the  particular  gnule  of  hfe 
in  which  the  poet  has  here  taken  up  his  position  within  the  domain 
of  poetry.  Such  is  the  particular  modification  of  Shakspeare's 
general  tragic  view  which  constitutes  the  groundwork  of  the 
present  drama. 

The  high  mid-day  sun  has  now  sunk  into  the  fresh,  glowing, 
but  fast  fading  tints  of  evening.  The  old  Lear  is  still  vigorous 
both  in  mind  and  body ;  his  old  age  has  not  tempered  the  faults 
of  his  nature ;  Ids  obstinacy,  love  of  power,  passion  and  rashness, 
are  as  strong  as  ever ;  his  heart  still  retains  all  its  freshness  and 
impetuosity.  The  rich  measure  of  love  which  has  fallen  to  the 
portion  of  Lear's  heart  is  blindly  lavished  by  him  to  the  last 
drops  upon  his  cluldren ;  he  resigns  to  them  his  all,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  in  their  love  and  gratitude  repose  from  the  storms  and 
fatigues  of  Ms  long  life.  But  the  afiection  of  Lear  leads  him  to 
forget  the  king  in  the  parent,  and  in  a  father's  care  to  overlook 
all  other  duties.  Mistaking  the  outward  sign  for  the  deep  internal 
feeling  of  afi'ection,  he  has  himseK  in  some  measure  accustomed  his 
children  to  flatter}^  and  hypocrisy.  His  error  is  not  momentar}% 
but  so  wilful  and  deliberate,  that  the  attempt  of  Kent  (of  which 
the  artistic  necessity  is  obvious)  to  bring  him  to  a  better  judgment, 
totally  fails,  in  spite  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  is  repeated. 
Like  the  love  of  Eomeo,  and  Othello,  that  of  Lear  is  far  from 
being  pure  from  gross  and  eartldy  alloy ;  in  him,  too,  it  possesses 
a  character  of  passionateness,  as  is  sheA\Ti  in  his  hasty  and  unjust 
banishment  of  Kent  and  Cordelia.  Its  first  thought  is  of  the 
external  and  terrestrial,  not  the  inward  and  everlasting  welfare 
of  his  cliildren.  As  it  has  not  its  root  in  the  divine  truth, 
it  consequently  mistakes  its  true  nature,  and,  refusing  the 
genuine  return  of  deep  and  silent  gratitude,  accepts  in  the  stead 
a  worthless  counterfeit.  Such  a  false,  and  in  fact  immoral  love 
of  the  parent,  is,  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  closely  followed  by  the 
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perfidy,  ingratitude,  and  guilt  of  the  children.  Wliile  he  judges 
of  true  affection,  wliich  loves  and  is  silent,  by  mere  outward  atten- 
tions and  protestations;  while  he  apportions  to  wliat  ought 
and  desires  to  be  its  own  reward,  an  external  recompense ;  while 
he  tests  it  by  weight  and  measure ;  and  thus  feiUng  to  perceive  its 
intrinsic  infinity — its  proper  essence,  and  adopting  a  false  standard 
for  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  he  snaps  asunder  the  only  stable  tie 
of  domestic  affection.  True  family  love  can  only  exist  in  the 
calm,  unconscious,  disinterested  union  of  hearts  in  which  outward 
and  inward,  objective  and  subjective,  are  so  perfectly  blended  into 
one,  that  no  outward  sanction,  no  notions  of  right  and  duty, 
reward  or  recompense,  are  ever  pressed  into  consideration.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  look  upon  Lear  himself  as  the  prime  cause  of  the 
tragic  complication,  and  the  guilty  author  of  his  own  fate,  no  less 
than  of  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of  his  daughters.  He  falls  the 
victim  of  the  errors  and  weakness  of  his  own  affectionate  heart. 
Thus  invariably  does  the  lovely  and  noble  of  this  earth  hasten  to 
perdition  whenever  unpurified  and  earthly:  it  neglects  to  look  back 
to  its  divine  origin  for  its  true  strength  and  support. 

As  Shakspcare  everywhere  exhibits  the  most  wonderful  power  in 
completely  exhausting  the  particular  subject  he  has  in  hand,  so,  in 
the  present  piece,  he  is  not  content  with  simply  exhibiting  the  funda- 
mental idea  in  the  fortunes  of  the  King  and  liis  family.  He  sets 
it  forth  under  another  aspect.  In  the  same  way  that  he  contrasted 
the  passionate  ardour  of  Romeo  with  the  equally  guilty  but 
prosaic  coldness  of  Paris,  and  tliat  the  ill-conditioned  union 
of  lago  and  Emilia  is  placed  side  by  side  of  the  married  bliss  of 
Othello — so  pure  and  genuine,  and  yet  so  liable  to  be  disturbed — he 
has  associated  the  story  of  Lear  and  his  daughters  with  the  similar 
but  divergent  story  of  Glostcr  and  his  sons.  In  order  to  shew 
that  a  moral  corruption  is  never  soUtary,  but  is  in  its  seed  and 
principle  univerml,  and  idtiraately  resting  on  the  sinfulness  of 
the  whole  human  race,  he  has  taken  the  noblest  families  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  family  of  man,  and  made  them  the  victims 
of  the  moral  pestilence.  Wliile  a  passionate  unreal  tenderness 
avenges  itself  on  Lear,  the  fate  of  Gloster  is  the  consequence  of 
unrepented  juvenile  excess,  on  which  (as  shewn  in  the  first  scene) 
the  old  man  still  reflects  with  wanton  pleasure.     For  the  stain  of 
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his  birth  the  bastard  Edmund  punishes  his  father,  who  is  as  credu- 
lous and  superstitious  in  his  old  age  as  he  was  liglit-hearUnl  and 
thoughtless  in  youth.  While  in  the  on(»  case  the  open  folly  of  the 
parent  is  answered  by  the  open  and  shameless  crimen  of  the 
children,  in  the  other  secret  sins  are  met  by  hidden  and  sauctified 
enormity.  In  the  former  disc  the  family  tie  is  broken,  together 
with  the  false  and  rickety  foundation  on  which  it  rested ;  in  the 
latter  it  is  annihilated  by  the  retributive  j)oison  of  a  single  sin, 
which  from  the  iSrst  had  eaten  away  the  only  stay  of  domestic 
happiness — true  purity  of  heart.  With  imperious  caprice  Lear 
demands  the  outward  semblance  for  the  reality,  and  his  puuisli- 
ment  consists,  accordingly,  in  his  being  stripped  of  all  external 
splendour,  opulence,  and  power,  and  reduced  to  that  pure  needy 
nakedness  in  which  the  true  value  of  tilings  is  first  discerned. 
Gloster,  on  the  other  hand,  errs  uninteritionaUif,  His  light, 
superficial  estimate  of  marriage,  and  the  other  relations  of  life, 
which  leads  liim  superstitiously  to  look  upon  the  moral  liberty  ol 
man  as  dependent  upon  a  physical  necessity,  and  the  actions  of  man 
on  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  latter  itself  as  a  ball  in  the 
hand  of  the  gods,  has  completely  blinded  him,  and  for  tliis  dark- 
ness of  the  moral  vision  he  is  visited  with  blindness  of  the 
physical  organ ;  he  is  deprived  of  the  sight  of  his  eyes  because  he 
was  without  a  pure  light  of  the  mind.  Lear's  stronger  and  bolder 
spirit  makes  head  against  external  troubles  ;  he  struggles  against 
the  fiuy  of  the  elements  as  against  the  wickedness  of  man.  It  is 
only  from  within  that  he  can  be  conquered ;  in  the  \nolent  con- 
vulsive effort  to  master  the  deep  emotions  of  his  heart,  the  bonds 
of  reason  snap  asunder,  and  madness  spreads  its  nightly,  veiling 
darkness  over  liim.  The  weaker  character  of  Gloster,  light- 
minded  in  youth,  and  in  old  age  indiscreet  and  irresolute,  as  he 
indulged  in  excess  during  prosperity,  so,  in  misfortune,  he  mistakes 
the  shadow  for  the  substance :  not  strong  enough  for  resistance, 
too  weak  for  madness,  and  without  power  to  endure,  in  despair  he 
rushes  upon  self-destruction. 

Nothing,  as  Schlegel  has  justly  observed,  could  be  a  grc^ater 
mistake  than  to  give  a  happy  close  to  tlie  play,  by  restoring  the 
old  Lear  to  the  throne  he  had  abdicated.  In  the  opinion  of 
mankind  generally,  no  doubt,  the  sufferings  of  both  these  old  men 
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far  exceed  their  transgre^sious.  But,  in  truth,  the  exact  propor- 
tion between  the  inward  sin  and  its  outward  penalty  admits  not  of 
very  nice  determination ;  for  in  reality  no  true  ratio  subsists  be- 
tween them.  This  is  a  truth  of  daily  experience  and  history,  and 
to  illustrate  it  is  our  poet's  purpose  in  this  and  others  of  his  tra- 
gedies. Moreover,  that  retribution  which  brings  the  sinner  to 
repentance  can  never  be  excessive,  simply  because  thereupon  it 
ceases  to  be  punishment. 

Lastly,  it  was  necessary  to  portray  Lear  and  Gloster  as  infi- 
nitely more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  in  order  thereby  to  point 
out  how  sins,  such  as  those  of  which  they  were  the  first  cause, 
spring  up  like  weeds,  from  small  beginnings  to  an  unforeseen  mag- 
nitude, until  they  cover  the  whole  soil,  and  absorb  its  most  pre- 
cious juices.  That  their  baneful  influence  should  have  been 
stronger  on  the  female  mind  than  on  that  of  man— for  Edmund, 
however  guilty,  has  some  palliation  to  plead  in  the  dishonour  of 
his  origin — is  but  founded  on  the  truth  of  nature.  Since  the  voca- 
tion of  woman  is  domestic  life,  from  wliich  both  her  character  and 
feelings  take  their  tone,  whenever  this  is  corrupt  and  her  sole  stay 
undermined,  woman  necessarily  falls  lower  than  man,  who,  by 
his  very  nature,  is  thrown  more  upon  liimself,  and  placed  on  a 
wider  basis  of  existence.  That  the  same  rank  soil  should  also  bear 
a  good  and  wholesome  plant  is  but  anotlier  proof  of  the  moral 
liberty  of  man,  which,  independent  botli  of  space  and  time,  is 
restricted  neither  by  relations,  parentage,  nor  circumstance.  This 
truth  the  poet  sets  before  us  in  the  character  of  Cordelia  and 
Edgar  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  in  those  of  Kent, 
Albtmy,  and  the  Fool.  But  even  in  these  examples  virtue  has 
lost  something  of  its  proper  splendour  from  contact  with  the 
general  corruption;  as  finite  human  creatures  they  have  not  the 
power  to  stem  the  torrent.  CordeHa  must  abandon  her  home 
and  country ;  it  is  only  in  the  meanest  disguise  that  Edgar  pre- 
serves liis  life;  Kent,  with  all  his  love  of  truth,  must  stoop  to 
dissimulation  to  satisfy  his  unshaken  att4ichment  and  fidehty  to 
the  King;  and  lastly,  Albany,  at  first  weak,  irresolute,  and  inac- 
tive, must  sink  into  the  very  depth  of  misery  before  he  can  rouse 
his  moral  energy,  and  the  Fool  must  hide  liis  compassionate  heart, 
and  his  correct  and  profound  discernment,  beneath  the  tinsel  sparkles 
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of  wit.  They  arc  not  called  upon  to  restore  the  broken  order  of 
right  and  morality;  this  nothing  less  than  divine  justice  can  accom- 
plish, wliicli  punishes  vice  at  one  time  by  its  own  hand,  at  another 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  yet  unpolluted  virtue.  In  order  to 
shew  forth  this  truth  in  its  full  extent,  all  these  characters  were 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece. 
It  is  only  as  such  instruments  that  Edgar  and  Albany  assist  in 
restoring  moral  order,  and  healing  the  disorders  of  the  state,  while 
Kent,  after  long  co-operating  with  them,  is  withdrawn,  wear}^  of 
life,  from  this  last  business.  Tlie  Fool,  too,  and  Cordeha,  as  a 
woman,  can  have  no  part  properly  in  such  a  task;  they  retire 
accordingly  from  the  stage  of  life  as  soon  as  they  have  fuliilled 
their  part,  which  was  to  vindicate  the  father  and  the  friend,  and  in 
his  person  both  morality  and  justice. 

The  composition  or  structure  of  the  piece  is  here  again  regu- 
lated by  the  several  groups  into  which  the  dramatic  personages 
spontaneously  fall  by  reason  of  their  respective  characters,  or  of 
the  predominant  relations  between  them.  On  one  side  we  have 
Lear  with  liis  family,  attended  by  Kent  and  the  Tool;  on  the  other, 
Gloster  with  his  two  sons  Edgar  and  Edmund.  Tliis  arrange- 
ment of  nature  is,  however,  quickly  disturbed  and  altered  by 
the  characters  of  the  individuals  that  compose  them.  Il(»gan, 
Goneril,  and  Cornwall,  violently  detach  themselves  from  Lear  and 
Cordelia,  while  Edgar  is  driven  away  by  the  enmity  of  his  father 
and  brother.  The  realm  of  darkness  separates  itself  from  the 
region  of  light.  The  two  old  men,  though  henceforward  quite 
powerless  and  merely  passive,  continue  nevertheless  to  be  the 
main-springs  of  the  plot,  which  by  their  modes  of  tliinking  and 
acting  they  originally  set  in  motion.  Cordelia  and  her  husband, 
Edgar  and  Kent,  combine  for  their  assistance,  while  Edmund, 
Goneril,  Regan,  and  Cornwall,  are  allied  against  them,  and  be- 
tween both  parties  stands  Albany,  at  first  indecisive,  and  vacillating 
like  grey  between  black  and  white ;  but  at  last,  startled  out  of  liis 
culpable  inaction  by  the  enormity  of  crime  which  surrounds  him, 
he  becomes  the  firm  and  unwavering  representative  of  the  objective 
dignity  of  justice  and  rectitude.  Out  of  the  reciprocal  action  and 
opposition  of  these  groups  the  evolution  of  the  plot,  and  the 
series  of  its  leading  incidents,  proceed  spontaneously  and  by  an 
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intrinsic  necessity.  After  Lear  has  disinherited  Cordelia,  and  ren- 
dered Kent  outwardly  powerless  by  liis  sentence  of  banisliment, 
and  when  Gloster  has  driven  his  legitimate  and  noble  son  from  his 
home,  the  two  weak  old  men  fall  helpless  \ictims  to  the  wicked- 
ness and  insolence  of  their  enemies.  Blow  by  blow  their  misery 
is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  wherever  the  family  tie — ^that  foun- 
dation of  all  moral  feeling — is  so  entirely  subverted  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  triumph  of  evil  is  necessarily  rapid  and  complete. 
It  is  only  after  it  has  revelled  to  the  full  that  a  turning  point  and 
amehoration  can  be  looked  for.  Cordelia  at  last  arrives  with  a 
French  force,  and  Lear  finds  refuge  with  her,  while  Gloster,  in  the 
protection  and  guidance  of  Edgar,  finds  at  least  an  outward  peace. 
But  in  vain  does  a  foreign  power  seek  to  quench  the  internal  dis- 
orders of  a  nation,  or  to  restore  the  dissevered  ties  of  family  and 
society;  it  is  from  witliin  the  state  itself,  and  under  the  punish- 
ing and  retributive  hand  of  God,  that  order  must  spring  up  anew. 
Accordingly,  CordeUa  is  defeated,  and  her  enteri)rise  fails  of 
success:  on  the  other  hand,  Coniwall  receives  his  death-blow 
from  the  hand  of  his  own  attendant,  and  by  liis  fall  the  first 
step  towards  restoration  is  made.  Brother  next  falls  by  the 
hand  of  brother,  and  the  one  sister  poisons  the  other,  and  then 
slays  herself — these  horrors,  such  is  the  suicidal  energy  of  sin, 
are  the  inevitable  results  of  the  dissolution  of  all  natural  and  moral 
ties.  But  amidst  them  all,  we  clearly  trace  the  guiding  finger 
of  God;  the  officious  villain  of  a  steward  is  providentially  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  Edgar,  and  thereby  that  discovery 
of  treason  brought  about  which  induces  Albany  to  take  a  decided 
part  against  his  own  wife.  In  all  this  there  reigns  an  intrinsic 
necessity. 

But  the  death  of  Cordelia :  is  not  tliis  sacrifice  of  an  inncoent 
victim,  if  not  wholly  without  motive,  certainly  without  poetic 
justification,  and  therefore  devoid  of  all  ideal  necessity  ?  By  no 
means.  On  closer  consideration  all  such  doubt  vanishes,  and  what 
at  first  sight  looks  like  a  blemish,  becomes  the  highest  splendour 
of  perfection.  Cordelia  pays  the  penalty  of  the  fault  she  com- 
mitted, when,  instead  of  aflecHouately  humouring  the  weakness  of 
her  aged  father,  slie  met  him  with  unfilial  frowardness,  and 
answered  his,  no  doubt,  fooKsh  questions  with  unbecoming  harsh- 
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ness  and  asperity;  a  father's  curse  lights  upon  her  head,  and  its 
direful  consequences  cannot  aftenvards  be  avoided.  Tlie  slighter 
her  faihng  may  appear,  the  deeper  is  the  tragic  effect  of  it*  heavy 
penalty.  For  the  tnie  force  of  the  tragic  lies  exactly  in  this, 
that  the  trivial  faults  of  the  good  are  ovenihebned  in  the  same 
ruin  as  tlie  most  revolting  offences  of  the  bad;  \iith  this  difference, 
however,  that  whereas  to  the  former  purification  and  atonement 
(and  consequently  true  life  also)  is  conveyed  in  it«  anniliilation,  to 
the  latter  temporary  destruction  and  punisliment  bring  likewise 
eternal  death. 

Furtlier:  tlie  characters  of  Lear  and  the  Fool  merit  a  more 
detailed  notice.  In  no  other  piece  lias  Shakspeare  placed  the 
comic  in  such  close  and  immediate  neighbourhood  ^vith  the  tragic 
as  in  this,  and  with  no  one  has  the  bold  attempt  been  so  success- 
ful as  with  Shakspeare.  Instead  of  disturbing  for  a  moment,  by 
this  juxtaposition,  the  tragic  effect,  he  has  contrived,  with  the  most 
wonderful  dexterity,  to  strengthen  and  exalt  it.  Not  merely  does 
the  M-isdom  of  the  Fool  gain  in  depth  by  its  contrast  with  the 
madness  of  the  King,  whose  tragic  significance  is  thereby  thrown 
out  in  a  stronger  light ;  not  merely  is  the  mirror  held  up  before 
the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  all  the  personages  of  the  drama,  and  the 
light  of  truth  condensed  by  its  reflexion,  but  even  all  the  profound 
thoughtfulness  of  view  on  which  the  tragic  view  of  the  world 
tdtimatcly  rests,  lies  hidden  in  the  deep  meditative  humour  of 
the  Fool,  against  which  the  tragic  form  of  art  is,  as  it  were, 
broken,  in  order  to  display  more  clearly  its  inmost  core.  This 
genuine  humour  of  the  Fool  plays,  as  it  were,  with  the  tragical; 
to  it  pain  or  pleasure,  happiness  or  misery,  are  all  the  same ;  it 
makes  a  sport  of  the  most  heart-rending  sufferings  and  misfortunes 
of  earthly  existence;  even  from  death  and  destruction  it  can 
derive  amusement.  By  these  qualities  he  is  raised  high  ahove  this 
earthly  existence ;  and  he  has  already  attained  to  that  elevation  of 
the  human  mind  ahore  all  the  pursuits  or  sorrows  of  this  earthly 
life,  wh' ch  it  is  the  end  of  tliis  tragic  art  to  set  forth,  and  which  is, 
as  it  were,  personified  in  him.  ITie  Inunour  itself  is,  in  its  very 
essence,  the  anhUme  of  Comic.  Although  fully  conscious  of  all 
the  grave  seriousness  and  responsibilities  of  life,  in  its  profoundest 
depths,  he  yet  pursues,  even  with  this  profundity  and  serious- 
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ness,  his  sportive  mockery,  and  has  no  misgivings  even  because 
he  is  raised  far  above  this  earth  and  its  interests.  Some,  we  know, 
have  expressed  surprise  that  the  poet  should  have  ascribed  such 
greatness  and  amplitude  of  mind  to  a  man  who  could  degrade 
himself  by  accepting  the  post  of  a  hired  meny-maker.  But  I, 
for  my  part,  only  sec  in  all  tliis,  further  cause  to  admire  the  pro- 
found wisdom  of  the  master-artist.  For  to  one  who  looks  upon 
the  whole  of  life  as  nothing,  his  outward  position  in  it  must  be 
immaterial.  Accordingly,  the  Fool  depart*  from  this  life  with  a 
witticism  in  his  mouth — ''  He^ll  go  to  bed  at  noon."  But  Ids 
sublime  elevation  is  not  a  mere  stoical  iudiiference ;  it  is  united 
with  the  truest  love  and  fidelity,  and  the  most  rare  s}inpathy.  His 
heartfelt  sorrow  for  his  dear  Cordelia  and  his  beloved  King  has 
sapped  his  life.  He  cares  not  to  live  when  the  King  has  lost  liis 
senses :  his  occupation  is  at  an  end  as  soon  as  he  can  no  longer  speak 
the  truth  to  him  who  was  his  sun,  and  can  no  longer  do  liim 
any  service;  for  the  King,  and  no  one  else,  can  have  any 
need  of  him.  His  sun  still  stands,  no  doubt,  in  the  heavens ;  it 
is  not  evening,  but  it  is  no  longer  light,  and  so  the  mirror, 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  hold  up  to  it,  cannot  now  reflect  any  image. 
Lastly,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Shakspcare  has  skilfully 
employed  the  humour  of  the  Fool,  as  a  motive  in  the  tragic  evo- 
lution of  the  plot.  For  it  is  evident,  that  the  overtlirow  of  the 
King's  senses  is,  partly  at  least,  occasioned  by  the  crackbrained 
fancies  with  wliich  the  Fool  keeps  constantly  mocking  the  folly  of 
the  King,  although,  no  doubt,  the  assumed  madness  of  Edgar 
powerfully  co-operates  in  bringing  it  about.  Thus,  then,  in  this 
as  in  every  other  detail,  Shakspeare  combine*  the  profoundest 
thought  with  the  most  artistic  skill,  in  furnishing  adequate  cause 
and  motive  for  all  that  is  said  or  done  in  his  dramas. 

Tliis  madness  of  the  King  cannot  be  justified  on  mere  psycho- 
logical grounds ;  it  would  be  highly  censurable,  if  it  had  not  a 
povtic  justification,  in  the  organic  structure  of  the  entire  work. 
But  little  attention  has  liitherto  been  paid  to  this  point.  As  the 
family  tie — the  first  and  absolutely  indispensable  foundation  of  all 
moral  and  intellectual  development  has  been  irremediably  broken, 
and  thereby  the  whole  of  hmnan  existence  completely  unsettled, 
being  let  loose  from  its  primary    source  and  reality  in  God; 
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this  convulsion  and  the  extreme  enonnity  of  sin  must  be  exld- 
bited  both  internally  and  externally.  Its  external  and  objective 
manifestation  is  in  the  disruption  of  all  human  relations,  and  in 
the  fruitless  struggle  of  good  against  evil;  inwardly  and  subjec- 
tively it  attains  its  climax  in  the  disorganization  of  the  King's 
mind^  whose  personality  formed  the  subjective  centre  of  the  whole 
piece.  Madness  is,  as  it  were,  the  mind's  revolt  against  itself — 
the  loosening  of  the  bonds  between  its  subjectivity  and  objecti- 
vity, so  that  the  two  pass  into  each  other,  the  merely  subjective 
presentation  (imagination)  passing  into  objectivity,  and  the  latter 
being  transformed  into  merely  subjective  presentations.  Every 
sin  consequently  must  involve  the  germ  of  madness,  for  it  is 
nothing  less  than  the  revolt  of  the  mind  from  itself,  and  from  its 
truth  and  objectivity  in  God.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  the  sinner 
is  able  to  maintain  liis  Ego — which  in  imagination  he  has  set  up  as 
the  master  both  of  himself  and  the  world — in  this  untruth,  so  long 
does  the  delusion  of  sin  appear  outwardly  as  consistency,  under- 
standing, or  truth ;  the  madness  remains  as  yet  enclosed  in  the 
germ,  and  in  its  view  of  the  world  and  of  itself  the  mind  stiU  pre- 
serves its  adherence.  When,  however,  through  the  might  of  cir- 
cumstance, or  the  weakness  of  the  body,  which  must  supply  the 
mind  with  food  and  vigour  for  its  activity,  the  sinner's  mental 
energy  is  broken,  and  he  can  no  longer  maintain  liis  Ego  in 
this  fancied  supremacy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  unable  to 
cast  off  the  strong  fetters  of  his  sin,  and  to  throw  liimself  upon 
the  mercies  of  God,  then  does  madness  burst  from  the  bud,  and 
becomes  total  both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  It  appears  no 
longer  a  revolt  from  (Jod  alone,  but  from  itself  and  the  world. 
The  mind  loses  at  once  its  organic  centre  of  gravity,  and  is  chaoti- 
cally dissolved.  This  is  why  madness  seizes  the  King,  and  not 
Gloster.  For  Lear,  '^  in  every  inch  a  king,'^  had  accustomed  him- 
self to  the  thought  of,  and  set  his  heart  on  being  the  unlimited 
master  of  the  world ;  although  in  boundless  love  he  gives  his  king- 
dom away,  it  is  still  his  sovereign  pleasure  to  measure  even 
affection  by  his  own  arbitrary  will,  and  he  would  lord  even  over 
it.  Even  when  he  has  overtlurown  this  visionary  empire  by  his 
own  folly,  he  must  still  command;  he  fights  against  the  very  ele- 
ments, he  is  determined  to  be  at  least  the  master  of  his  own  suf- 
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ferings  and  his  own  destiny.     But  for  this  the  necessary  powers 
fail  him ;  and  consequently  the  general  disorder  of  all  the  moral 
relations  of  life  terminates  in  madness.     It  was  only  by  such  an 
affliction  that  a  character  hke  his  could  be  brought  to  repentance; 
and  by  such  means  alone  could  the  propitiatory  element  of  tragedy 
be  manifest<jd  in  his  case.     It  was  not  until  his  kingly  spirit,  his 
haughty  virtue,  his   energy  and   sovereignty  of  will,   had   been 
utterly  overtlurown,  that  he  could  be  brought  to  the  humility  which 
is  the  parent  of  true  love,  and  that  love  in  liim  could  be  purified. 
Lastly,  with  what  consummate  skill  has  Shakspeare  contrived  in 
this  drama  to  place  the  special  in  the  closest  communion  with  the 
universal,  and  to  blend  the  private  and  domestic  fortunes  of  his 
dramatic  personages  with  a  general  historical  interest !    In  "  Borneo 
and  Juliet,^'  the  part  which  the  people  and  prince  take  in  the  inci- 
dents of  the  story,  and  in  "  Othello,^'  the  sjinpathy  shewn  by  the 
army  and  senate  in  the  personal  fortunes  of  the  hero,  afforded 
Shakspeare  the  occasion  for  portraying  the  general  condition  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  age.     So, 
in  the  present  piece,  the  same  is  gained  by  exhibiting  the  nation 
plunged  into  discord  by  the  measures  of  Lear,  and  siding  partly 
with  liim  and  partly  with  his  unnatural  enemies.     Lear  is  depicted 
as  the  head  not  only  of  a  family,  but  also  of  the  state — as  the 
ruler  of  a  great  nation.     The  more  seriously,  therefore,  and  the 
more  directly  his  domestic  circumstances  influence  the  destinies  of 
a  whole  people,  the  more  clearly  does  the  importance  of  the  family 
bond  appear.     The  tragedy  sets  before  us  the  pubhc  fortunes  of  a 
great  nation  in  the  first  instance,  and  ultimately  the  history  of  the 
whole  world,  as  affected  by  the  moraUty  or  immorality  of  private 
hfe,  and  it  becomes  consequently,  not  merely  in  its  ideal  subject- 
matter,  but  also  by  the  course  taken  by  the  represented  fable,  a 
mirror  of  history  in  general.    At  the  same  time,  the  poet's  reasons 
for  placing  this  one  alone  of  his  five  great  tragedies  upon  the  soil 
of  heathenism,  and  for  exhibiting  it  under  a  heathenish  view  of 
things,  becomes   apparent.      Such  a  wide-spread  corruption  of 
morals,  making  the  highest  and  noblest  families  its  victims,  such 
an  unnatural  revolt  against  the  first  and  most  stringent  laws  and 
requisitions  of  nature,  could  never  occur,  except  in  a  state  of  human 
nature  still  exposed  to  the  old  sin  in  all  its  power ;  among  Chris- 
tians i<  could  <mly  be  possible  as  an  exception — as  an  isolated 
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case.    Beautifully  does  the  poet  describe  the  longing  for  redemj)tion 
of  such  a  cankered  and  sin-eaten  world  in  the  words  of  Gloster: — 

*'  O  !  you  mighty  Gods, 
This  world  I  do  renoance,  and  in  your  sights 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off. 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  opposeless  wills, 
My  snuff,  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Bum  itself  out.'' 

And  again,  in  the  protestation  of  Albany : — 

'*  If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down,  to  tame  this  vile  offence, 
Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep." 

It  would  take  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  notice  all  the  single 
beauties  and  excellencies  wliich  are  so  lavislily  accumulated  in  this, 
as,  indeed,  in  all  Shaksp«ire^s  dramas.  With  what  ea^e  and 
perspicuity  is  the  intricate  web  of  its  many  crossing  intrigues 
unravelled; — how  rich  and  varied  its  incidents,  and  how  natu- 
rally its  scenes  run  into  and  follow  from  each  other; — with 
what  profound  psychological  skill,  and  how  toucliingly  and 
strikingly,  is  the  madness  of  the  King  carried  through  its  seve- 
ral stages,  until  at  last  it  dissolves,  with  all  its  troubles  and  an- 
guish, in  the  one  deep  heart-rending,  but  emancipating  sigh  for 
Cordelia's  death; — with  what  openness  and  naturahiess  does  every 
character  move  before  us,  and  lay  open  his  inmost  feelings,  without 
hindering,  by  tedious  soliloquies  and  reflections,  the  rapid  and 
truly  drastic  progress  of  the  action  which  is  all  the  while  gro^nng 
and  deepening  in  interest ; — with  what  correctness  and  verisimi- 
litude the  several  personages  are  made  to  work  upon  and  to 
modify  each  other,  so  as  to  throw  out  and  illustrate  their  several 
characters,  and  at  the  sairie  time  bring  about  this  particular  course 
of  tragic  development : — to  recognise  and  to  estimate  aright  all 
these  poetical  excellencies  is  an  easy  task  for  a  generally  well 
educated  man  of  these  days.  But  to  understand  the  organic 
coherence  of  the  whole — to  discover  the  intrinsic  necessity  of  the 
tragic  development  in  all  its  momeut^j — to  find  Ihe  fundamental 
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idea — the  living  centre,  as  it  were,  aronnd  which  the  several  parts 
revolve,  and  thereby  adjnst  themselves  into  a  whole — all  this  re- 
quires profundity  of  view  and  a  firm  sesthetical  basis  of  criticism. 
It  is  for  this  end  alone  that  these  pages  were  designed.  In  the 
pre^sent  piece  the  ground  idea  of  the  whole  is  reflected  in  all  the 
subordinate  parts,  more  clearly  than  in  any  other  of  Shakspeare's 
dramas :  for  the  tie  between  parent  and  cliild,  which  in  a  high 
liistorical  sense  forms  here  the  basis  of  the  tragic  sentiment,  has 
for  its  foundation  wedlock,  and  the  religious  sanction  of  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes.  Accordingly,  strong  rays  of  light  are 
thrown  off  from  this  central  idea  upon  both  these  civilizing  in- 
fluence of  human  life,  and  on  this  account  the  dehneation  of 
Goneril's  and  Regan's  feelings  for,  and  behaviour  to  their  wedded 
lords,  and  their  adulterous  fondness  for  Edmund,  as  well  as  the 
pure  and  disinterested  affection  of  the  French  king  for  Cordelia, 
and  the  selfish  conduct  of  Burgundy,  were  indispensable.  But 
genuine  friendshij)  is  a  part  of  domestic  life — its  sheet-auclior  and 
stay.  With  as  much  truth,  therefore,  as  artistic  skill,  has  the 
poet  placed  the  firm  and  devoted  attachment  of  Kent  and  the  Fool 
for  Lear,  in  such  prominent  contrast  with  Gloster's  tardy  and 
hesitating  friendship. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  briefly  call  attention  to  the  thoughtful 
and  appropriate  correspondence  between  the  general  subject  of  the 
drama,  and  its  no  less  toucliing  than  sublime  conclusion.  Gloster 
has  repented  and  atoned  for  his  faults.  After  the  failure  of  liis 
cowardly  attempt  at  self-destruction,  by  wliich  he  weakly  sought 
to  rid  liimself  of  the  burthen  of  life,  lie  submits  and  suffers  in 
patience ;  for  man  must  learn  to  be  patient,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
conquer  himself.  His  soul  is  thus  emancipated  from  it^  snflering 
body ;  in  the  arms,  in  the  embraces  of  Ids  long  lost  son,  who 
repays  a  father's  injustice  with  child-like  love  and  affection,  his 
heart  breaks;  the  tumult  of  this  his  last  earthly  happiness 
shakes  off  the  eartldy  dust  from  liis  soul,  and  it  mounts  pure 
and  clear  to  heaven.  The  weary  Kent,  loo,  has  fallen  asleep ; 
with  his  st<^rling,  earnest,  but  rugged  virtue,  he  has  hved,  strug- 
gled, and  endured  enough ;  his  aoftetted  heart  now  longs  only  for 
the  peace  of  heaven.  Edmund,  in  his  last  moments,  acknowledges 
his  guilt,  and  seeks  to  make  all  the  amends  within  his  power.  ''  Yet 
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Edmund  was  beloved/'  loved  in  spite  of  all  his  selfishness. 
These  words  of  comfort  convulse  liim  to  the  soul,  and  throw 
upon  it  the  semblance  at  least  of  di\dne  love,  and  we  may  indulge 
a  hope  tliat  he  closed  liis  eyes  with  a  sigh  of  penitence.  Goneril 
and  Eegan — the  unnatur«d  daughters,  whose  crime^s  have  no  igno- 
miny of  origin  to  excuse  them,  whom  their  own  lust  and  not 
circumstances  plunged  headlong  into  sin,  falling  by  each  other's 
hands,  and  are  hurried  into  everlasting  misery  without  hope  or  pity. 
How  sweet  and  soothing  the  contrast,  in  the  filial  afl'cction,  and 
the  lovely  and  blissful  death,  of  Cordelia!  Lear's  madness,  too, 
terminates  with  his  mortal  sigh  for  Cordelia's  loss.  In  this 
moment  of  anguish  all  the  rich  intensity  of  love,  wliich  sat 
enthroned  in  the  heart  of  Lear,  has  found  its  worthy  object. 
While  the  faint  sparks  of  life  are  extinguishing,  his  love  puts  oif 
its  last  cartldy  weakness,  and  ascends  purified  and  refined  to 
heaven.  The  tragic  impression  loses  its  crushing  and  oppressive 
horror,  and  is  transmuted  into  the  calm  consolatory  fecUng  of  a 
gentle  death  and  a  blissful  peace. 


MACBETH. 

In  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  "  aiiello,"  and  "  Lear,"  where  the 
different  forms  of  the  divine  faculty  of  love  are  severally  exhibited, 
the  poet  lays  open  to  us  pre-eminently  the  whole  world  of  feeUng 
and  sensation,  impulse  and  passion.  Tlie  position  from  which 
(subordinately  to  the  grand  tragic  view  of  Providence)  the  poet  in 
these  tragedies  contemplates  the  life  and  history  of  man,  is,  there- 
fore, in  a  certain  degree  familiar,  simple,  and  natural ;  it  is  as  it 
were  the  patriarchal  state  of  society — ^the  first  youthful  age  of 
humanity,  in  which  man's  fate  and  fortunes  appear  to  be  imme- 
diately dependent  on  his  innate  disposition,  and  on  the  strength  of 
his  most  natural  wants  and  propensities,  such  as  they  are  revealed 
in  the  earliest  and  most  original  of  the  fundamental  relations  of  human 
society — courtship,  wedlock,  and  the  family.  The  immediate  objects 
of  dramatic  action  and  of  tragic  retribution  in  these  pieces,  are 
not  the  will  nith  its  premeditations,  nor  the  reflex  intellect  with  its 
conscious  activity,  but  the  natural  instincts,  and  the  momentary 
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sensations  and  passions.  The  governing  principle  of  history 
appears  liere  to  be  based  on  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the 
feeUngs  and  atfections;  intention,  deliberation,  and  reflection,  are 
either  altogether  excluded,  or  else  are  only  introduced  as  subordi- 
nate motives  of  the  tragic  development,  hi  so  far  as  they  are  not 
ascribed  to  the  characters  of  the  chief  personages,  in  whose  story 
the  force  and  significance  of  the  tragical  is  portrayed,  but  are 
made  rather  to  belong  to  the  proceedings  of  the  secondary  ones, 
who  stand  by  the  side  of  the  former  in  friendly  or  hostile  relation. 

A  different  position  is  taken  by  the  poet  in  Macbeth,  Here  we 
have,  as  the  principal  motive  of  the  tragic  development,  the  will 
with  its  forecasting — the  manly  act,  with  all  the  deep,  hidden 
springs  of  its  first  conception,  and  the  deliberate  purpose  of  its 
&ial  accomplishment.  The  poet  has  abandoned  the  simple,  pri- 
mary, and  natural  relations  of  life,  and  entered  upon  a  different 
and  more  complicated  stage  of  human  civilization.  He  places 
before  us,  the  state,  whose  real  foundation  is  in  the  first  instance 
justice,  and  the  morality  of  external  works,  and  whose  ruling  prin- 
ciple, consequently,  is  not  the  youthftd  immediateness  of  feeling 
and  passion,  but  the  manly  will,  as  manifested  in  the  deliberate 
act.  On  this  stage  of  civilization  has  the  poet  taken  his  stand  in 
"  Macbeth,'^  in  order  to  sketch  his  tragic,  poetic  picture  of  his- 
tory, and  to  describe  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  an  heroic 
energy  of  purpose  and  action,  and  its  final  fall  and  ruin.  The 
particular  modification  of  the  general  tragic  view  which  thence 
results  is  here  (as  in  the  three  tragedies  already  noticed)  further 
limited,  and  made  to  take  its  shape,  from  the  peculiar  characters 
and  fortunes  of  the  leading  personages,  as  well  as  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  age  and  nation  in  which  the  scene  is  laid. 

The  tragedy  opens  with  the  marvellous  appearance  of  the  tluree 
witches,  who  flit  across  the  scene,  and  vanish,  after  an  obscure 
intimation  of  their  designs  upon  Macbeth.  This  opening,  and 
indeed  the  whole  matter  of  the  witches,  has  been  blamed  by  some 
as  belonging  to  the  old  rubbish  of  a  degrading  superstition,  and 
by  others  as  unpoetical,  and  inconsistent  with  the  very  essence  of 
tragedy.  The  former  objection  owes  its  origin  to  the  arrogated 
wisdom  of  a  shallow  Eationalism,  with  its  morbid  wish,  now 
happily  dying  away,  to  account  for  everything,  or  to  reject  what  it 
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cannot  exi)lain.  The  latter  is  absolutely  unintelligible,  and  rests 
in  part  on  an  erroneous  view  of  the  nature  of  tragedy,  and  in 
part  on  a  superficitJ  knowledge  of  the  censured  drama.  If  lofty 
energy  of  will  and  action  be  the  particular  field  on  which  the  force 
of  the  tragic  principle  is  here  to  manifest  itself,  then  the  opening 
scene,  with  the  invention  of  the  witches,  is  particularly  well  calcu- 
lated to  place  at  once  in  the  clearest  light  the  tragic  basis  on  which 
the  whole  fable  is  to  be  raised.  In  consc(|uence  of  the  Fall,  and 
man's  universal  sinfulness,  his  power  to  will  and  to  do  is  by 
nature  tainted ;  it  is  powerless  for  good,  and  strong  only  for  (ivil, 
so  long  as  he  refuses  not  only  to  acknowlcKlge  or  regret,  but  to 
atone  for  his  otherwise  incurable  comiption,  by  becoming  a  partaker 
in  the  divine  grace.  But  not  only  is  the  human  mind  thus  given 
over  to  evil,  but  inasmuch  as  man  is  the  organic  centre  and  cid- 
minatiug  point  of  the  whole  eartlily  creation,  even  the  powers  of 
nature,  between  which  and  himself  an  intimate  and  essential  con- 
nection subsists  of  action  and  reaction,  must  of  necessity  proceed 
with  him  in  the  same  course.  The  e\il  which  has  struck  so  d(*ep 
a  root  \i-ithin  himself,  meets  him  again  from  without,  in  the 
powers  and  elements  of  nature,  with  a  tempting  and  seductive 
attrac'tion.  And  again,  the  undeniable,  though  dark  and  mys- 
terious connexion  between  this  life  and  the  next,  constrains  us  to 
ascribe  to  the  spiritual  world  a  certain  influence  on  the  spirits  as 
yet  embodied  on  tliis  earth.  In  tliis  truth  lies  the  profound  mean- 
ing of  the  christian  doctrine  of  devils  and  evil  spirits.  In  its  other 
and  brighter  aspect,  the  doctrine  of  God's  direct  assistance  and 
grace  enforces  a  belief  in  the  intrinsic  and  orgimic  unity  of  the 
present  and  the  future  world,  more  forcibly,  and  more  sigin'ficantly, 
than  can  be  done  by  the  popular  mish-mash  into  which  philosophy 
huddles  together  both  domains,  with  a  view,  however,  of  establishing 
a  heaven  on  earth,  rather  than  an  earth  in  heaven.  This  belief, 
which  from  the  commencement  of  legal  measures  for  the  punislmient 
of  witchcraft  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  acquired,  no 
doubt,  an  outward  practical  importance  directly  opposed  to  its  spiri- 
tual nature,  was  employed  by  Shakspeare,  not  merely  as  available  for 
his  poetical  purposes,  but  because  he  had  a  clear  discernment  of, 
and  a  vivid  faith  in  its  profound  truth.  His  witches  are  a  hybrid 
progeny :  partly  ruh;rs  of  nature,  and  belonging  to  the  nocturnal 
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half  of  this  earthly  creation ;  partly  human  spirits,  fallen  from 
their  original  innocence,  and  deeply  sunk  in  evil.  They  are  the 
fearful  echo  which  the  natural  and  spiritual  world  gives  btxck  to 
the  evil,  which  sounds  forth  from  within  the  Imman  breast  itself, 
eliciting  it,  helping  it  to  unfold  and  mature  itself  into  the  evil 
purpose  and  the  A^icked  deed. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  witches  has  served  to  indicate  the 
general  point  of  view  for  wliich  Shakspeare  had  sketched  the 
entire  fable,  which  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  the  all-pervading 
sinfulness  of  all  human  and  eartlily  beings,  the  heralds  of  Macbeth's 
glory  and  valour  are  introduced.  The  brave  and  \ictorious  hero  is 
distinctly  presented  to  us  in  all  the  splendour  of  successful  courage 
and  great  achievements,  even  before  we  see  him  personally.  His 
heroic  mind  and  energetic  will  have,  however,  imbibed  a  corrupting 
passidh.  Tlie  prophetic  greetings  of  the  witches  have  awakened 
the  ambitious  thoughts  which  had  been  slumbering  witliin  the 
bosom  of  Macbeth,  and  already  his  aspirations  look  to  the  dignity 
of  kingship.  Tlie  wish,  as  yet  unborn,  soon  becomes  a  desire,  and 
the  desire  as  quickly  grows  into  a  resolve,  until  at  last,  goaded  on 
by  the  stinging  harangues  of  his  proud  and  no  less  energetic  than 
imperious  wife,  and  favoured  both  by  accident  and  occasion,  wliich 
so  often  fall  in  with  the  secret  purposes  of  our  hearts,  he  ])erforms 
the  guilty  deed.  With  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  the 
several  moments  in  the  progress  of  sin  are  admirably  depicted, 
from  the  first  shudder  at  the  mere  thought,  to  its  final  and  abso- 
lute supremacy,  which  represses  and  stifles  the  harrowing  cries  of 
remorse.  Tlie  fearful  words,  "  Macbeth  has  murdered  sleep,'' 
which,  after  the  completion  of  his  crime,  ring  in  the  murderer's 
ear,  die  gradually  away.  The  foul  deed  once  done,  all  sense  of 
shame  and  horror  is  quickly  thrown  off,  and  crime  follows  upon 
crime  with  cc^uscless  and  gigantic  strides.  Malcolm  and  Ronald- 
bain  are  driven  into  exile  by  a  calumnious  charge  of  parricide ;  from 
fear  and  envy  of  the  honours  promised  to  Banquo's  line,  he  is  mur- 
dered, and  the  fugitive  Macduff  punished  by  the  slaughter  of  liis  wife 
and  little  ones,  and  all,  in  short,  who  seem  in  any  way  dangerous, 
fall  victims  to  his  suspicious  cruelty.  With  a  restless  and  untiring 
activity  wliich  scruples  not  to  heap  crime  upon  crime  in  order  to 
secure  his  unsanctified  possession,  does  Macbeth  seek  to  stifle  the 
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anxious  fears  of  his  guilty  conscience ;  tenaciously  does  he  gnvsp 
the  cartlily  treasure  which  he  has  purchased  at  the  price  of  his 
soul^s  salvation,  and  from  the  universally  admired  hero  he  sinks 
into  the  all-abhorred  tyrant.     For 

"  Things  bad  began  make  themselves  strong  by  ill :" 

and  Macbeth's  heroic  energy  of  will,  which  was  given  him  to  bo 
the  instrument  of  good,  retains,  amidst  all  his  enormities,  its 
external  vigour,  even  when  its  intrinsic  strength — its  true  prop  and 
stay — is  broken.  Evil,  to  which  Macbeth  and  Ids  wife  have  sur- 
rendered tliemselves,  wreaks  itself  on  its  ministers,  in  the  one 
case  by  the  fearful  torments  which  seize  upon  the  soul  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  naturally  weaker,  and  still  furtlier  depressed  by  her 
greater  share  of  guilt,  and  the  solitude  in  wliich  she  is  left ;  and,  on 
the  other,  by  the  blind  confidence  which  Macbeth  puts  in  the 
illusory  predictions  and  deceptive  consolations  of  the  weird  sisters. 
But  even  here  it  is  not  only  in  outward  form  that  these  super- 
natural beings  appear  to  him.  Their  flattering  promises  do  but 
represent  the  cunning  self-deception  wliich  nestles  witliin  the  guilty 
bosom,  and  by  glittering  hopes  and  self-deluding  sophistry,  keep 
up  his  courage  for  awliile,  until  at  last  the  cheat  is  stripped  of  its 
disguise. 

Tlie  real  criminal,  who,  as  his  actions  shew,  has  no  will  but  for 
his  o\n\  interest,  is  by  his  very  nature  solitary.  Consequently, 
Macbeth,  witli  his  wife,  stands  alone  on  one  sjde,  while  on 
the  other  are  collected  together  against  him  the  nobles  of  his 
kingdom,  the  whole  state  and  people,  and  all  the  human  race,  in 
short.  Accordingly,  the  moral  of  the  action  lies  partly  in  this 
unavoidable  and  gradually  deepening  estrangement  of  the  guiUy 
one  from  God,  and  all  his  fellows,  and  partly  in  the  fearful  rapidity 
with  which  the  criminahty  of  Macbeth  swells  and  grows  up  from 
moment  to  moment  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  until  it  reaches  its 
inevitable  goal  of  retribution  and  death.  For  this  reason,  the 
Scottish  nobles,  Macduff,  Lennox,  Rosse,  Monteitli,  Angus,  with 
Banquo  at  their  head,  are  necessary  figures  in  the  picture  before 
us;  their  whole  conduct,  their  first  hesitation,  and  gradual  aban- 
donment of  Macbeth,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  piece.     Malcolm  and  Donaldbain,  on  the  other 
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handy  are  indispensable  as  tlie  representatives  of  kingly  power, 
and  therefore  of  the  objective  authority  of  justice  and  morality, 
from  which  alone  the  ultimate  restoration  of  law  and  order  is  to 
be  looked  for.  On  this  account  it  was  requisite  that  they  should 
be  rescued  from  the  danger  which  threatened  them.  The  organic 
unity  and  intrinsic  necessity  with  which  the  whole  action  of  Macbeth 
is  gradually  evolved  out  of  the  given  characters  and  incidents, 
constitute,  as  in  all  other  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  the  composition,  which  are  reflected  again  with 
twofold  splendour  in  the  conclusion.  As  the  universal  sinfulness 
of  man  is  made  from  the  very  beginning  the  groundwork  of  the 
whole  fable,  so,  in  the  conclusion,  the  power  of  sin  is  carried  to 
its  highest  pitch,  as  it  reveals  itself  objectively  in  the  utter  dis- 
organization and  helplessness  of  the  whole  nation,  and  subjec- 
tively in  Lady  MacbetVs  aberration  of  intellect,  and  the  moral 
blindness  of  her  husband,  equally  bordering  on  madness,  and 
passing  at  last  into  the  mental  weakness  of  despair.  The  terrible 
and  horrible,  and,  to  "speak  generally,  the  unpoetical  element, 
which  is  involved  in  the  description  of  such  mental  states,  has 
its  justification  in  the  present  case,  as  in  Lear,  not  only  in 
psychological  reasons,  but  also  in  aesthetic  considerations,  and  in 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece.  Although  evil  is  thus  made  its 
own  avenger,  still,  wherever  it  has  struck  so  deep  a  root,  true  help 
and  restoration  can  only  come  from  the  redeeming  grace  and  love 
of  God.  Tliis  truth  is  embodied  in  the  person  of  the  pious,  holy, 
and  divinely  gifted  King  of  England,  who,  by  his  miraculous 
touch,  diffuses  the  blessing  of  health,  and  who  is  here  called  in 
to  rescue  a  neighbouring  kingdom  from  tyranny  and  ruin.  As, 
however,  his  holy  arm  and  healing  hand  cannot  consistently  wield 
the  sword  of  vengeance,  he  is  represented  by  the  noble,  pious, 
and  magnanimous  Siward,  whose  son  falls  a  sacrifice  for  the 
delivery  of  Scotland.  By  the  aid  of  England,  Malcolm  and 
Donaldbain,  with  the  Scottish  nobles,  succeed  in  destroying  this 
monster  of  tyranny,  and  in  restoring  order  and  justice  to  their 
oppressed  country. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  where,  in  all  the  course  of  this  tragic  de- 
velopment, are  we  to  look  for  any  consolatory  and  elevating  coun- 
teraction ?     Where  is  the  necessity  for  tlie  immolation  of  so  many 
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innocent  victims,  who,  apparently  at  least,  have  no  sliare  in  the  re- 
presented guilt  ?  Our  answer  must  primarily  be  directed  to  the 
second  objection.  The  Tragic  poet  is  not  required  to  imitate  liis- 
tory  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  but  to  condense  its  general 
features  within  a  particular  and  limited  space.  Accordingly,  he 
must  be  at  liberty  to  set  up  as  many  subordinate  figures  as  may 
appear  necessary,  and  to  employ  them  as  such  agreeably  to  the  pur- 
pose he  had  in  view  in  creating  them.  If,  therefore,  he  introduces 
any  personages  merely  as  the  passive  objects  of  the  actions  and  in- 
fluences of  others,  and  not  as  independent  agents,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient if  he  exhibit  their  fortunes  and  sufferings  objectively  only, 
while,  from  their  subjective  basis  in  their  individual  characters  and 
pursuits,  from  which  alone  the  true  reason  of  their  destiny  is  to  be 
discovered,  he  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  it,  except  by  a  few 
slight  hints  and  allusions.  Of  the  latter,  however,  sufficient  is 
furnished  us  by  Sliakspeare  in  the  present  piece.  Tlius  the  gracious 
Duncan  does  not  seem  to  have  fallen  altogether  blameless.  This 
we  are  led  to  infer  from  the  numerous  revolts  against  his  authority, 
which  Macbeth  successively  suppressed.  Whether  they  were  the 
result  of  an  arbitrary  rule  or  injustice,  or  (as  the  Chronicles  assert, 
from  which  Shakspeare  drew  his  materials)  of  an  uiikingly 
weakness  and  cowardice,  at  any  rate  he  is  open  to  the  reproach 
of  unfitness  for  the  duties  of  his  office  and  state.  His  sons, 
again,  expose  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  having  slain  their  own 
father,  by  their  precipitate,  and  though  prudent,  yet  most  unmanly 
and  cowardly  flight.  Banquo,  too,  evidently  broods  with  arrogant 
complacency  on  the  promised  honours  of  his  posterity,  and  so 
brings  down  destruction  on  his  own  head.  Lastly,  the  wife  and 
children  of  Macduff  suffer  for  the  selfishness  of  their  natural 
protector,  who,  forgetful  of  his  duty  as  a  husband  and  father,  lias 
left  them,  to  secure  his  own  personal  safety.  Accordingly,  he  is 
punished  by  the  loss  of  all  his  Uttle  ones,  while  the  fate  which 
falls  upon  Lady  Macduff  is  not  altogether  unmerited  by  the  un- 
amiable  asperity  with  wliich  she  rails  at  her  husband  for  his  deser- 
tion of  her.  All,  in  short,  both  nobles  and  commons,  are  guilty. 
With  a  mean  and  selfish  cowardice,  and  a  sinful  compliance,  they 
overlook  the  lawful  successor  to  the  throne,  and  submit  to  the 
usurped  authority  of  Macbeth.     He  who  weakly  complies  with 
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evil  involves  himself  in  its  guilt  and  fearful  consequences.  In 
such  matter  there  reigns  an  intrinsic  necessity,  and  the  more  im- 
perceptible its  threads  are,  the  more  inextricably  do  they  seize  upon 
and  wind  themselves  around  us.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the 
piece  is  not  merely  illustrated  in  the  charact^s  and  fortunes  of 
Macbeth  and  his  wife,  but  all  the  subordinate  personages  and  inci- 
dents reflect  it  in  a  great  variety  of  light  and  shade.  Throughout 
we  meet  with  the  same  sinful  wilfulness  and  conduct  under  various 
modifications,  and  equally  visited  with  sure  but  varying  degrees  of 
retribution. 

An  answer  to  the  second  of  the  previous  objections  satisfies  at 
the  same  time  the  first  also  in  some  measure.  The  tragical  is  not 
confined  exclusively  to  the  fate  and  fortune  of  Macbeth,  which 
form  at  most  but  one  portion  of  it.  The  death  of  Macbeth 
awakens  no  other  sensation  than  a  painful  conviction  of  the 
frailty  of  all  human  grandeur ;  certainly  it  suggests,  in  the  imme- 
diate  instance,  no  soothing  or  elevating  thought,  and  does  but 
breathe  of  eternal  ruin  and  death.  Mediately,  however,  it  does  give 
rise  to  higher  and  calmer  feelings ;  this  purifying  and  instructive 
result,  however,  is  the  other  element  of  the  tragical  in  this  drama, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  closely  and  influentially  connected  with 
the  first.  Something,  no  doubt,  is  lost  of  force  and  effect  by  this 
division  of  the  tragic  interest;  nevertheless,  together,  the  two  parts 
make  it  complete.  By  the  sufferings  which  the  crime  of  Macbeth 
brings  upon  all  the  other  characters,  their  own  faults  and 
weaknesses  are  atoned  for,  their  virtue  and  resolution  confirmed, 
and  their  minds  purified,  until  at  last  they  rise  great  and  powerful, 
and  throw  ofi^  the  unworthy  yoke  which  they  had  been  in  such  a 
criminal  haste  to  accept.  In  the  suicidal  consequences  of  evil,  as 
here  exhibited,  we  may  read  the  comfortable  and  instnictive  lesson, 
that  ultimately  victory  is  ever  with  the  good. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the  character 
of  Malcolm.  Consistently  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece, 
whose  design  was  to  exhibit  the  vanity  and  inevitable  ruin  of 
human  energy,  oiwill  and  action,  considered  as  the  leading  spring 
of  historical  development,  whenever  it  resigns  itself  entirely  to 
earthly  objects,  the  action  advances  with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  a 
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tearing  haste.  All  is  action ;  act  presses  upon  act,  and  event  u])on 
event.  The  dark  and  supernatural  powers,  whose  evil  influence 
prevails  throughout,  would  seem  to  have  annulled  the  usual  cours(i 
of  time.  But  it  is  only  the  irresistible  sequence  with  wliich  crime 
follows  crime,  that  can  proceed  with  such  rapidity.  Good  requires 
time  and  patience ;  the  virtuous  deed  demands  for  its  fulfilment 
much  of  forethought,  mature  preparation,  and  calm  collectedness 
of  mind.  As  if  designing  to  call  attention  to  this  important 
truth,  our  poet  has  placed  Malcolm's  lingering  and  thoughtful 
deliberation  in  direct  contrast  to  the  stormy  and  impetuous  activity 
of  Macbeth.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  the  truthfulness 
with  which  Shakspearc  has  here  sketched  the  two  principal  forms 
under  which  the  human  will  historically  developes  itself.  Beauti- 
fully, indeed,  has  he  painted  these  two  forms  of  hist>orical  action  : 
on  the  one  hand,  the  hasty  deed  following  close  upon  the  heels  of 
resolve,  and  like  a  hostile  inroad  securing  its  end  by  desolation 
and  dismay ;  on  the  other,  a  deliberation  which  anticipat<»^  and 
weighs  all  possible  contingencies  (from  wliich  the  breaking  of  the 
bouglis  from  Bimam  Wood  derives  a  motive,  and  ceases  to  appear 
purely  accidental),  which  precedes  action  by  a  long  interval,  and 
works  out  its  end,  however  tardily,  yet  certainly.  Furthermore, 
the  historical  significancy  of  the  tragedy  is  obvious  in  all  tliis. 
Even  externally  it  is  projected  distinctly  enough.  The  tyranny 
of  Macbeth  plunges  a  whole  people  in  misery,  and  liis  crimes  have 
set  two  great  nations  in  hostile  array  against  each  other.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  pregnant  and  impressive  illustration  of  the 
solenm  truth,  that  the  evil  influence  of  crime,  like  a  poisonous 
serpent  coiled  within  the  fairest  flowers,  spreads  over  the  whole 
circle  of  hiunan  existence,  not  only  working  the  doom  of  the 
criminal  himself,  but  scattering  far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  deadly  might  of  evil  is  overcome 
by  the  love  and  justice  of  God,  and  good  at  last  is  enthroned  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  world.  Lastly,  Macbeth  is  the  tragedy  in  which, 
above  all  others,  Shakspeare  has  distinctly  maintained  his  own 
genuine  Christian  sentiments,  and  a  truly  Christian  view  of  the 
system  of  things. 
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Since  the  genuine  drama  must  reflect  universal  history  "in 
concrete/'  and  contain  its  whole  treasury  of  thoughts,  tendencies, 
and  motives,  it  is  evident  that  there  may  be  manifold  ways  of  view- 
ing it,  even  though  one  only  can  be  the  true  central  and  culmi- 
nating point,  of  which  all  the  rest  are  but  secondary  radiations. 
Tliis  remark  is  singularly  confirmed  by  the  tragedy  of  "  HanJet." 
If,  in  all  Shakspeare's  pieces,  it  is  necessary  to  dig  deep  before  we 
can  reach  to  the  lowest  foundation  on  which  the  dramatic  edifice 
is  raised,  this  is  the  case  especially  in  the  present  one.  Every 
fresh  commentator  who  studies  and  writes  about  "  HanJet,'' 
goes  deeper  and  further  than  his  predecessors,  and  thinks  he  has 
reached  to  the  true  foundation,  which,  nevertheless,  lies  all  the 
while  still  deeper  and  far  beyond  his  researches.  This  perhaps 
will  be  the  fate  also  of  my  own  speculations.  However,  I  shall 
not  be  deterred  by  such  a  prospect,  but  comfort  myseK  rather  with 
the  consoling  certainty  it  aflbrds  of  the  surpassing  ftdness  and 
the  ever  freslily-springing  fertility  of  human  genius. 

Goethe,  after  quoting  the  complaint  of  Hamlet — "  The  times  are 
awry :  woe  is  me  that  I  was  bom  to  set  them  straight  again,"  ob- 
serves,— "  These  words,  as  it  seems  to  me,  contain  the  key  to 
Hamlet's  conduct,  and  it  is  quite  clear  to  my  mind,  that  Shak- 
spearc  designed  to  paint  a  great  deed  enjoined  on  an  inferior 
mind.  In  this  sense  does  the  whole  piece  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  conceived  and  executed.  We  have  here  an  oak  planted  in  a 
costly  vase,  fit  only  to  receive  lovely  flowers  witliin  its  bosom ;  the 
roots  spread  and  burst  the  vase."  A.  W.  Scldegel,  on  the  other 
hand,  calls  it  "  a  tragedy  of  thought,  suggested  by  continual  and 
unsatisfied  meditation  on  the  destiny  of  man,  and  the  dark  per- 
plexity of  the  events  of  this  world,  and  designed  to  awaken  the 
same  reflections  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators."  He  thinks 
tliat  its  purpose  was  to  shew,  that  a  deUberation  which  would 
exhaust  to  the  farthest  limits  of  human  foresight  all  the  possible 
contingencies  and  consequences  of  a  particular  act,  must  uimerve 
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the  resolution  and  cripple  the  powers  of  acting :  as  Htunlet  him- 
self expresses  it: — 

"  And  Uiu8  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry 
And  lose  the  name  of  action/' 

With  respect  also  to  the  personal  character  of  the  Prince  the  two 
critics  are  no  less  at  issue.  Goethe  calls  him  tender  and  noble ; 
bom  a  prince,  and  desirous  of  rule  only  to  give  free  scope  to  good- 
ness— of  an  agreeable  person,  moral  by  nature,  amiable,  not  ori- 
ginally melancholy  and  reflective,  but  made  so  by  circumstances 
alone :  in  short,  a  noble,  pure,  lovely,  and  highly  moral  being,  but 
without  the  firmness  of  nerve  which  makes  the  hero,  and  sinking 
beneath  a  weight  which  he  can  neither  bear  nor  throw  off,  and  to 
whom  every  duty  is  holy,  but  the  present  obligation  too  grievous, 
&c.  But  Schlegel,  on  the  other  hand,  wliile  he  acknowledges  his 
many  excellent  qualities,  finds  fault  with  his  weakness  of  vnW, 
and  charges  him  with  a  natural  inclination  for  artifice  and  dissi- 
mulation, a  want  of  resolution  almost  amounting  to  cowardice,  a 
malicious  joy  in  getting  rid  of  liis  enemies  through  necessity 
and  accident,  rather  than  by  his  own  decisive  measures  against 
them ;  and  lastly,  with  scepticism,  and  with  no  firm  belief  either 
in  himself  or  any  thing  else.  Goethe,  again,  makes  him  out  to  be 
Werther  of  the  middle  ages.  In  Hamlet,  as  in  Werther,  he  pre- 
tends, a  subjective  weakness  is  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  strug- 
gle with  the  objective  power  of  circumstances  unfortimately  con- 
flicting with  the  character  of  the  hero.  In  Werther  an  exuberance 
of  feeling,  in  Hamlet  an  overgreat  duty,  is  laid  in  a  vessel  too  weak 
to  support  it,  and  consequently  breaking  beneath  it;  in  both  a 
gloomy  melancholy  at  the  corrupt  and  unhealthy  state  of  the  times. 
Sclilegel,  on  the  contrary,  sees  in  Hamlet  a  perfect  hero  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  who  hides  desired  passions  and  designs  under 
fair  and  smooth  words,  and  allows  theory  and  speculation  to 
absorb  both  volition  and  action ;  one,  in  short,  in  whom  history 
has  become  the  spirit  of  history.  In  the  conflicting  views  of 
these  two  writers,  we  have,  however,  the  reflection  of  the  character 
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of  their  own  age.  And  yet,  with  one  or  other  of  them,  ydth 
greater  or  less  modifications,  Fr.  Horn,  and  all  the  more  distin- 
guished critics  both  of  England  and  Germany,  agree. 

For  my  jwirt  I  cannot  concur  entirely  with  either.  Uamlet, 
although  of  a  liighly  noble  disposition,  is  not  the  blameless  ideal 
of  Goethe,  nor  has  he,  though  not  impeccable,  the  faults  wliich 
Sclilegel  imputes  to  liim.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  not  wholly 
without  courage  and  energy ;  this  is  shewn  by  the  scene  with  the 
Ghost,  and  his  quarrel  with  Laertes  in  Ophelia's  grave.  It  is  no 
empty  boast  when  he  declares  that  "he  does  not  set  liis  life  at  a  pin's 
fee.''  He  wants,  no  doubt,  the  quick  determination  of  a  passionate 
and  overflowing  sensibility.  This,  however,  is  not  infirmity  of 
itill  or  want  of  resolution ;  it  is  only  to  have  the  will  guided 
by  the  judgment,  tliat  he  is  slow  to  act  and  backward  to  re- 
solve. The  charge  of  a  natural  inclination  for  crooked  ways 
appears  to  me  quite  groundless,  and  I  cannot  conceive  from  wliat 
circumstance  Schlegel  has  inferred  it ;  for  the  wish  to  keep  secret 
the  fact  of  the  Ghost's  appearance,  his  pretended  madness,  and 
all  his  scruples  and  disinclination  for  a  precipitate  execution  of  Ids 
design,  have  their  reason  in  the  circumstance  of  his  own  position 
and  the  general  posture  of  affairs.  Hamlet  has  against  him  all 
the  power  and  influence  of  apparently  the  legitimate  King  of 
Denmark.  Because  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  flatter  and  play 
the  hypocrite  with  his  mother  and  his  villainous  uncle,  and  because 
he  endeavours  to  arrive  at  a  full  certainty  of  the  monstrous  guilt  of 
his  nearest  kinsfolk,  he  incurs  the  suspicions  of  the  King,  and 
then  only,  in  order  to  elude  the  machinations  against  his  own  life, 
is  he  driven  to  liave  recourse  to  artifice  and  cunning.  Still  less 
does  Hamlet's  character  exhibit,  as  Schlegd  thinks,  a  malignant 
pleasure  in  inflicting  pain.  His  own  words,  after  killing  Polonius — 

**  Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell; 
I  took  thee  for  thy  betters ;  take  thy  fortune ; 
Thou  find'st  to  be  too  busy,  is  some  danger." 


And  again- 


* For  this  same  lord 

1  do  repent ;  but  heaven  has  pleased  it  so  ;- 
To  punish  thu  with  me  and  me  with  this. 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 
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I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him. 


I  mutt  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind, 

Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind.*' 

These  words  breathe  rather  compassion  and  sorrow  for  a  rasli 
deed  than  exultation,  and  if  he  does  not  express  a  very  deep 
regret  for  the  deaths  of  Bosencrantz  and  Guildenstem — those  false 
and  good-for-nothing  tools  of  his  wortliless  uncle — yet,  in  all  this, 
there  is  nothing  Uke  malignity.  Lastly,  Hamlet  has,  no  doubt,  a 
profoundly  thoughtful  head,  but  he  is  far  removed  from  scepti- 
cism and  infidelity.  The  very  passage  on  which  Schlcgel  relies 
for  proof,  is,  whether  wilfully  or  not,  most  evidently  misunder- 
stood. For,  from  the  context,  it  is  plain  that  Hamlet  is  not 
speaking  of  moral  but  of  physical  good  and  evil,  and  our  esti- 
miation  of  the  latter  does  in  fact  depend  on  the  mind  and  feelings 
of  individuals.* 

Hamlet  is,  no  doubt  by  nature,  a  subtle — or  if  the  term  be 
preferred,  a  philosophical  spirit.  Tliis  is  the  general  basis  of  his 
character.  He  has  the  desire  and  the  power  to  accomplish  great 
things,  but  it  must  be  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
thoughts,  atid  by  hits  oirn  indepetidefit,  original^  and  creative 
energy.  On  this  account  it  goes  against  his  disposition  to  per- 
form a  deed  whose  springs  arc  external  to  himself,  and  which  was 
enjoined  upon  him  by  outward  circumstances,  even  though  the 
execution  of  it  be  by  no  means  beyond  his  powers.  The  praises  of 
Opheha,  when  she  calls  liim — 

*'  The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue,  sword, 
The  eipectancy  and  rose  of  the  ftdr  state;" 


*  I  shall  give  the  passage,  at  a  proof  of  the  degree  in  which  a  ftdse  view  of  the 
whole  piece  is  calculated  to  mislead  even  a  strong  intellect  into  erroneous  notions 
even  of  single  passages : — 

Ham.  Denmark 's  a  prison. 

Itof.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Haw.  A  goodly  one,  in  which  there  are  many  confines,  wards,  and  dungeons; 
Denmark  being  one  of  the  worst. 

RoH.  We  think  not  so,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Why  then  'tis  none  to  you;  for  there  is  nothing,  either  good  or  bad, 
hut  thinking  makes  it  so ;  to  me  it  itf  a  prison. 
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and  ascribed  to  him  both  bravery  and  manly  resohitiou,  can  scarcely 
be  explained  by  the  partiality  of  an  admiring  maiden.     Equally  &r 
is  Hamlet  from  self-deception,  when  he  says  of  himself,  that  he  has 
the  will  and  strength,  and  means,  to  do  what  is  to  do;  for  the  judg- 
ment which  the  wholly  impartial  Fortinbras  passes  on  him  is  no 
less  favourable.     In  short,  he  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  which 
Goethe  ascribes  to   him,  with   one  virtue  and  one  fault  more : 
the  wish,  viz.  to  maintain  in  every  case  his  self-possession  and 
command  over  himself,  but  without  sufficient  strength  to  preserve 
this  mastery  and  independence  under  all  the  trying  circumstances 
of  the  difficult  position  in  wliich  he  is  placed.     How  profoimd  is 
his  sorrow,  (Act  V.  Sc.  2,)  for  having  forgotten  himself  in  the 
quarrel  with  Laertes  at  Ophelia's  grave,  and  how  earnestly,  in  his 
interview  with  his  mother,  does  he  struggle  to  restrain  himself,  and 
guard   against  being   carried   away   by  passion!      With  all  his 
power  does  he  strive  to  controul  the  adverse  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed ;  with  all  his  strength  he  labours  to  raise  himself 
from  the  position  assigned  to  him  by  fate,  and  by  his  own  energy 
to  mould  the  business  which  that  position  furnishes,  or  rather 
enjoins  upon  him,  into  a  spontaneous  and  independent  under- 
taking.    By  an  internal  impulse,  he  is  continually  aiming  at  his 
own  idea  of  man,  whom  he  calls  "  a  work  of  w^onder,  noble  in 
reason,  infinite  in  faculties,  in  action  like  to  an  angel,  in  appre- 
hension like  a  god.*'     And  accordingly,  because  it  is,  on  this 
account,  repugnant  to  liis  nature  to  adopt  any  course  of  con- 
duct upon  external  compulsion,  there  arises  a  conflict  between  the 
inward  bias  of  liis  mind,  and  the  pressure  of  outward  circum- 
stances.   He  is  unable  to  enter  upon  the  enjoined  work,  not  simply 
because  it  is  too  great  and  weighty  for  liim,  but  because  he  cannot 
transmute  it  into  an  inward  spontaneous  impulse  of  his  own. 
Hence   comes  his  vacillation,  his  hesitating  and  procrastinating, 
and  his  fluctuating  purpose,  now  advancing  and  now  falling  back  : 
hence,  too,  the  vehemence  of  his  self-accusation,  with  which  he 
would  goad  liimself  into  prompt  measures,  without  however  being 
able  to  controul  time  and  its  flight ;  hence  too  the  inconsistency 
and  irresolution  of  his  proceedings,  and  apparently  also  of  his 
chanicter. 

All  this  is  plainly  enough  intimated,  but  chiefly  indeed  from 
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moral  considerations.  When  his  father's  ghost  appears,  the  very 
abjuration  which  Hamlet  addressed  to  it  is  quite  in  character : 

'*  What  may  this  meaa 
That  thou,  dread  corse,  in  complete  steel 
Revisitest  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous,  and  us  fools  of  nature 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ?" 

Afker  the  dreadful  crime  has  been  made  known  to  him,  the  neces- 
sity of  revenge  does  not  at  once  press  upon  liis  mind ;  the  vehe- 
mence of  passion,  and  a  constraining  pressure  to  act,  do  not  at  once 
seize  upon  him.  He  is  no  doubt  deeply  horrified ;  but  it  is  at 
most  to  him  a  lesson  of  experience;  he  will  set  it  down, 

**  That  one  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  Tillain," 

and  he  comes  immediately  to  a  determination  not  to  proceed 
farther  before  he  has  assured  himself  of  the  certainty  of  the  matter, 
and  can  see  clearly  what  his  own  course  ought  to  be.  Accordingly, 
he  entreats  Ids  friends  to  observe  an  unbroken  silence  as  to  the  whole 
incident,  even  though  his  subsequent  behaviour  might  appear  to 
them  strange  and  wonderful.  The  singular  behaviour  which  he 
therefore  adopted,  his  half  madness,  whose  unreality  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive,  would  have  been  most  ill-timed  and  unaccount- 
able, if  from  the  first  he  had  contemplated  immediate  action.  But 
it  is  intelligible  at  once,  if  we  suppose  that  this  appearance  was 
assumed  with  a  view  of  awaking  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  king, 
that  he  possessed  a  hint  or  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  of  draw- 
ing from  his  consequent  behaviour  a  conclusion  as  to  his  guilt 
or  innocence.  The  backwardness  to  give  immediate  credence  to 
the  word  of  the  Ghost,  which  all  this  caution  implies,  would  per- 
haps look  like  scepticism,  were  it  not  that  the  whole  fable,  as 
expressly  intimated  in  the  first  scene,  is  based  on  the  religious 
ideas  and  moral  doctrines  of  christiatiity.  According  to  these 
ideas  it  cannot  be  a  pure  and  heavenly  spirit  that  wanders  on 
earth  in  order  to  stimulate  his  son  to  avenge  liis  murder.  This,  in 
fact,  the  Ghost  admits  of  his  own  accord,  and  declares  that  he  is 
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"  Doomed  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  confined  to  fast  in  fires 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  purged  and  burnt  away''     .... 

Besides  it  is  above  all  tilings  essential  to  the  freedom  of  any 
action  tliat  the  agent  should  be  fully  certain  of  its  cause  and  reason. 
But  even  when,  by  the  device  of  the  play,  Hamlet  has  assured 
liimself  of  the  King's  guilt,  he  still  hesitates,  and  forms  no  resolve ; 
he  is  stiU  beset  with  doubts  and  scruples ;  but  preeminently  moral 
doubts  and  moral  scruples!  Most  justly.  Even  though  the 
King  were  trebly  a  fratricide,  in  a  christian  sense  it  would  still 
be  a  sin  to  put  him  with  one^s  own  hand  to  death,  without  a  trial 
and  without  justice ;  in  a  christian  sense,  the  murder  of  an  uncle 
and  a  second  father  is  a  deed  from  which  every  pure  and  tliinkiug 
mind  might  well  draw  back  and  shudder,  even  though  divine 
justice  itself  should  seem  to  demand  the  punislnnent  of  the  crimi- 
nal, which  in  the  present  case  none  but  Hamlet  coidd  accomplish. 
In  Hamlet,  therefore,  we  behold  the  cliristian  struggling  with  the 
natural  man,  and  its  demand  for  revenge  in  a  tone  rendered  still 
louder  and  deeper  by  the  hereditary  prejudices  of  the  Teutonic 
nations.  The  natural  man  spurs  him  on  to  immediate  action,  and 
charges  his  doubts  with  cowardice  and  irresolution — the  cliristian 
spirit — ^though  indeed,  as  a  feeling,  rather  than  as  a  conviction — 
draws  him  back,  though  still  resisting.  His  mind  hesitates,  and 
delays  and  tortures  itself  with  a  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  impulses,  and  between  them  to  preserve  his  own 
liberty  of  \it11  and  action.  A  regard  for  the  eternal  salvation  of 
his  soul,  which  he  significantly  alludes  to  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Ghost,  compels  liiin  to  stand  still  and  to  consider,  while  the 
recollection  of  the  solemn  obligation  to  revenge,  which  his  father's 
spirit  has  laid  upon  liim,  urges  him  onwards.  Tliis  state  of  his 
inmost  soul  is  accurately  described  in  the  passage  which  Schlegel 
has  quoted,  though  in  a  garbled  form,  to  bear  out  his  own  con- 
struction of  it. 


**  To  die— to  sleep  ? 
To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream  ?— Aye !  there's  the  rub. 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death ,  what  dreamb  may  come 
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When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil 
Must  give  us  pause    .... 


Thus  eotueienee  does  make  cowardt  qf  ua  all, 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,** 

It  is  not,  therefore,  any  sceptical  and  leisurely  refining  contempla- 
tion which  seeks  to  exhaust  all  the  possible  consequences  of  a  deed, 
but  conscience,  and  a  wish  to  act  independently  and  in  obedience 
to  his  own  convictions,  that,  with  propriety  and  justice,  constrain 
his  determination.  Neither  is  it,  as  Goethe  thinks,  from  any  feeling 
of  his  own  want  of  heroism  or  magnanimity,  but  from  a  sense  of 
conscience,  and  of  this  his  innate  disposition,  that  he  complains 
of  being  called  upon  to  make  straight  the  crooked  times. 

But,  besides  the  moral  question,  whetlier  he  ought  to  attempt  the 
deed,  the  how,  also,  tortures  his  soul.  This  is  directly  confessed 
in  the  soliloquy.  Act  III.,  Sc.  2.  Granting  that  the  deed  must 
be  done,  still  it  must  be  accomplished  in  a  way  in  accordance  with 
the  self-detennining  activity  of  the  judgment,  and  ni  a  form  at 
once  consistent  with,  and  significant  of,  the  end  proposed.  In  tliis 
view,  also,  the  aflair  appears  both  diflRcult  and  impracticable,  and 
the  whole  posture  of  affairs  is  adverse  to  liim.  Again,  therefore, 
he  is  plunged  in  doubt  and  procrastination.  He  cheerfully 
obeys  tlie  command  to  visit  England,  evidently  with  the  view 
and  in  tlie  hoj)es  of  there  obtaining  the  means  and  opportunity 
(perhaps  tlie  support  of  England,  and  a  supply  of  money  and 
men,  for  an  open  quarrel  with  liis  uncle),  to  set  about  the  work 
in  a  manner  worthy  both  of  himself  and  its  own  imiK)rt«nce. 
Tliis  hope  he  is  evidently  alluding  to,  when  he  says — 

**  — *tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard ;  and  't  shaU  go  hard 
But  I  wiU  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon." 

Accident  fnistrates  his  plans.  Captured  by  pirates,  he  is  set  on 
shore  in  Deimiark  against  liis  will,  and  although  he  seems  at  last 
to  have  ma<le  up  his  mind  to  act,  nevertheless  no  one  of  the  subse- 
quent events  is  brought  about  by  his  own  free  volition,  or  according 
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to  his  own  intention.  It  is  only  at  the  very  last  moment,  and  when 
he  is  himself  at  the  i>oint  of  death,  tliat,  incensed  by  the  discovery 
of  the  fresh  crimes  of  the  King,  and  on  the  impidse  of  the 
moment,  rather  than  acting  freely  and  deliberately,  he  mortally 
wounds  liim,  and  then,  with  a  sigh  for  human  weakness,  expires. 

So  far,  no  doubt,  Hamlet  is  rightly  styled  a  tragedy  of  thought ^ 
but  in  a  sense  far  different  from  the  one  in  which  Sclil^l 
employed  the  term.  It  is  the  highest  and  noblest  attribute  of 
man — thought  in  its  freedom,  and  independent  self-shaping  energy, 
that  the  Poet  seoks  to  illustrate  in  this  play,  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  human  conduct,  and  the  leading  motive  in  the  history 
of  the  worid.  From  the  family  union,  and  from  the  higher  grade 
of  political  life — from  the  domain  of  feeling  and  passion,  and  that 
of  iron  will  and  resolution — the  muse  of  Shakspeare  rises  into  the 
highest  region  of  free  and  purely  mental  activity.  Poesy  has 
taken  up  her  position  herein,  in  order  to  unfold  from  it  her 
tragic  picture  of  liistory ;  herein  consists  the  special  modification 
of  the  general  tragic  view,  wliicli  forms  the  groundwork  of  this 
sublime  and  profoundly  significant  tragedy.  The  mind  of  Hamlet 
— ^not  more  noble  and  beautiful  than  it  is  strong  and  earnest,  and 
as  great  as  human  greatness  can  reach  to — is  throughout  strug- 
gling to  retain  the  mastery  which  the  judgment  ought  invariably 
to  hold  over  the  will,  shaping  and  guiding  the  whole  course  of 
life.  This  aim  he  nevertheless  misses.  The  weakness  and  irreso- 
lution of  a  finite  being,  aided  by  the  force  of  the  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  are  ever  driving  him  from  his  true  course ; 
unforeseen  events  disappoint  all  his  plans.  Fur  in  spite  of  all 
its  grandeur  and  excellence,  his  mind  is  engrossed  with  this 
earthly  existence ;  nay  more — the  ignorantly  cherished  and 
presumptuous  wish,  to  be  able,  by  the  creative  energy  and 
perfection  of  thought,  to  rule  and  shape  at  pleasure  the  gene- 
ral course  of  things,  bears  on  its  very  face  the  foul  taint  of 
sin,  for  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  desire  to  reject  the  guiding 
hand  of  God,  and  to  make  of  man's  will  an  absolute  law — ^to  be 
a  very  god.  Accordingly,  whenever  Hamlet  does  act,  it  is  not 
upon  the  suggestion  of  his  deliberate  judgment,  but  hurried  away 
rather  by  the  heat  of  passion,  or  by  a  momentary  impulse.  In 
the  first  tumult  of  Ids  feelings,  and  without  adequate  cause,  he 
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throws  away  the  fair  flower  of  Ophelia's  love,  which  he  himself 
had  planted  and  watered ;  with  inconsiderate  rashness  he  kills  the 
old  dotard  Polonius  in  mistake  for  the  guilty  king,  and  so  brings 
upon  himself  the  blame  of  causing  Ophelia's  madness  and  death. 
By  a  just  retribution  a  tragic  end  overwhelms  Hamlet  himself, 
80  quickly  and  unexpectedly,  that  he  has  scarcely  time  for  the 
hurried  and  precipitate  accomplishment  of  his  long  meditated 
purpose. 

With  the  character  and  fortunes  of  Hamlet — in  whose  story 
principally  the  grand  tragic  idea  of  the  drama  is  embodied — ^the 
actions  and  sentiments  of  all  the  other  personages  correspond 
exactly.  Laertes  is  the  opposite  and  the  pendant  to  Hamlet.  The 
position  of  both  is  nearly  the  same :  Laertes,  too,  has  to  avenge 
the  death  of  a  father  and  sister.  His  soul,  however,  kindles  at 
once  with  passionate  ardour.  Rejecting  all  deliberation,  his  reso- 
lutions burst  forth  at  once  into  action,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  King  succeeds  in  restoring 
him  to  self-possession,  and  the  adoption  of  artifice  and  dissimula- 
lation.  The  King  himself  is  a  mass  of  deception  and  hj-pocrisy ; 
he  is  a  practised  actor,  and  the  perfect  master  of  his  looks  and 
movements,  and  of  all  his  words  and  actions ;  his  guilty  designs 
are  supported,  in  every  case,  by  maturely  weighed  and  well  con- 
trived plans ;  he  too  labours  like  Hamlet,  though  in  an  opposite 
sense,  to  direct  his  purpose  by  the  power  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment, the  course  of  events  and  the  concurrence  of  circumstance. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  here  again  the  same  result,  the  same  fruit- 
less trouble.  But  not  only  the  noble  efforts  of  a  lofty  Uberal 
mind,  not  merely  the  designs  of  rash  and  headstrong  youth,  and 
the  secret  plans  of  a  hardened  criminal,  are  involved  in  one  com- 
mon ruin,  but  the  same  lot  overtakes  alike  the  pretended  wisdom 
of  a  hoary  fool,  and  the  dreamy  aspirations  of  the  loving  and 
sensitive  maiden.  Polonius  pays  the  penalty  of  his  foolish 
curiosity  and  his  empty  cunning,  with  which  he  thinks  he  can 
see  through  and  manage  every  thing:  the  sudden  destruction  of  all 
her  brilliant  dreams  of  sensuous  pleasure  and  earthly  enjoyment, 
which  with  equal  vanity  and  curiosity  outran  the  present,  upset 
the  mind  of  Ophelia.  By  her  side  stands  the  Queen,  whom  a 
womanish  weakness  has  made  a  sinner,  talked  over,  cozened,  and 
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made  the  tool  of  desiguiiig  man.  She  stands  in  the  same  class 
with  Eosencrantz  and  Guilderstern,  who,  though  directly  they 
take  no  part  in  the  action,  are  nevertheless  willing,  for  the  sake  of 
their  personal  aggrandizement  and  influence,  to  become  the  guilty 
instruments  of  another's  criminal  design.  This  subserviency, 
however,  is  but  another  and  baser  form  of  thinking  and  acting 
only  for  self,  and  it  is  therefore  appropriately  punished,  not  by 
the  might  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  volition,  but  by  the  capricious 
sport  of  trifling  contingencies.  Opposed  to  all  these  stands 
Horatio,  in  direct  and  intrinsic  contrast.  He  alone  is  without 
any  ends  of  liis  own;  he  aims  not  at  making  any  profit  of  life  for 
himself,  but  devotes  himself  entirely  and  unreservedly  to  his 
friend.  And  by  this  disinterested  conduct  he  gains  that  which  all 
others  lose.  For  it  is  clear  that  Fontinbras,  young,  ahd  unac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  his  new  kingdom,  will  select 
Horatio — ^the  friend  of  Hamlet,  and  named  by  the  dying  heir 
to  the  throne  to  be  his  exculpator  and  the  defender  of  his  fair 
fame — ^for  the  high  but  responsible  office  of  restoring  peace  and 
order  to  the  racked  and  disjointed  kingdom.  He  is  consequently 
anything  but  a  superfluous  character;  not  a  part  of  the  mere 
machinery  of  the  plot,  but  an  essential  element  of  the  fable. 
And  thus,  we  see,  all  the  several  characters  have  their  complete 
justification  and  individual  significance.  In  this  manner  all 
alike  perish,  some  through  their  own  weakness  and  irresolution, 
some  through  falsehood,  arrogance,  and  vanity,  and  the  pre- 
siunptuous  thought  that  they  could  rule  their  own  fate  and  cir- 
cumstances at  pleasiu*e.  With  justice,  therefore,  does  Horatio 
say  at  the  conclusion,  while  he  points  out  the  fimdamental  idea  of 
the  drama  itself — 

*'  And  let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world 
How  these  things  came  about.     So  shall  you  hear 
Of  cruel  blood  and  unnatural  acts ; 
Of  accidental  judgments,  camal  slaughters ; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forced  cause ; 
And  in  this  upshot,  purpotes  mistook, 
Fairn  on  the  inventors'  heads." 

The  several  groups  into  wliich  the  characters  fall  during  the 
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complete  development  of  the  ground-work  of  the  piece,  move 
naturally  and  lightly  forward;  and  by  their  hostile  or  friendly 
relations  to  each  other,  the  march  of  the  action  is  determined  in 
Shakspeare^s  usual  manner.  Its  principal  movements  are  the 
behaviour  of  Hamlet  after  his  discovery  of  the  foid  crime  which 
forms  the  centre  of  interest,  the  play  within  the  play,  and  the 
immediate  consequences  to  which  it  gives  rise — ^the  deaths,  viz. 
of  Polonius  and  Opheha — ^the  return  of  Laertes,  and  liis  violent 
conduct,  and  the  deaths  of  Eoseucrantz  and  Guilderstem ; — and 
lastly  the  particular  form  and  evolution  of  the  catastrophe.  All 
these  have  been  ahready  noticed,  and  their  significance  respectively 
pointed  out ;  or  in  other  words  we  have  ascertained  their  intrinsic 
necessity  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece,  and  in  the  several 
characters  and  circumstances  of  the  story  as  limited  and  deter- 
mined thereby.  In  this  necessity,  and  in  the  purity  and  clearness 
with  which  the  fundamental  idea  is  kept  before  us  in  every  turn 
of  the  plot,  and  in  all  the  characters  and  details  of  the  story,  con- 
sist the  beauty  and  perfection  of  its  structure ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  placing  this  grand  and  highly  involved  and  comj)li- 
cated  drama  alongside  of  the  best  production  of  our  poet,  even 
though  many  have  been  found  to  find  fault  with  its  composition 
as  higlily  defective. 

A  few  points  of  detail  may  perhaps  call  for  a  closer  examination. 
In  the  first  place  we  will  notice — which,  after  our  previous  disquisi- 
tion scarcely  called  for  farther  refutation — the  objection  whicli 
has  been  brought  against  Shakspeare,  even  by  Goethe,  that  in  the 
last  act  he  has  unnecessarily  entangled  and  spun  out  the  course  of 
action  by  Hamlet's  voyage  to  England,  his  adventurer  at  sea,  and 
his  return,  &c.  These,  however,  appear  indispensable,  when  we 
remember  that  the  very  purpose  of  the  piece  is  to  show  that  the 
poor  plans  and  intentions  of  man  do  not  miscarry  merely  tlirougli 
the  weakness  of  their  authors,  but  their  baseless  projects  are 
also,  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  as  frequently  crosse<l  and  frustrattnl 
by  the  equally  baseless  empire  of  chance.  Tlie  full  establishment 
of  this  truth  was  requisite  for  the  thorough  working  out  of  tlic 
ground  idea.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  interweave  in  the 
story  a  great  variety  of  entangled  incidents  and  relations,  inas- 
much as  nothing  less  than  such  a  thorough  complicatioji  could 
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fully  exliibit  the  weakness  of  the  unassisted  human  intellect ;  the 
spectator  even  must  b(;  confounded  and  poq^lexed  with  its  intri- 
cacy, in  order  to  be  made  conscious  of  the  same  weakness  and 
uncertainty  in  himself.  For  the  same  reason,  and  not  for  mere 
stage  effect,  does  Shakspeare  introduce  the  Ghost.  This  super- 
natural appearance  is  not  only  employed  to  bring  suddenly  to  light 
the  hidden  crime,  but  to  furnish  the  strongest  motive  that  could 
influence  such  a  character  as  Hamlet's,  and  so  to  heighten  the 
conflict  between  his  longing  for  free  and  delibenite  action,  and  the 
constraining  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  With  the  same 
view  has  the  poet  brought  folly  and  madness  in  such  close  juxta- 
position with  the  shrewd  understanding,  the  profound  reflection, 
and  tlie  rare  intellectual  riches  of  Hamlet.  Tlie  folly  of  Polonius, 
and  the  madness  of  Ophelia,  are  not  merely,  as  every  one  mnst 
see,  psychologically  true  and  natural,  but  possess  likewise  a  poetical 
justification  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece,  in  wliich  it  is 
implied  that  the  attempt  to  rule  and  shai)e  the  course  of  life  by 
our  0A»Ti  judgment  or  fancy,  muat  invariably  drive  weak  minds 
into  folly  and  madness,  because  it  violently  dissevers  the  union 
and  dependence  which  subsists  between  the  subjectivity  of  indi- 
viduals, and  tlie  objectivity  of  universal  mind  and  life,  and 
because,  as  already  observed,  it  is  nothing  less  than  that  absolute 
self-will — that  longing  to  be  lord  of  all,  and  to  be  as  God — wliich 
was  the  first  origin  and  is  the  sum  of  all  human  sinfulness.  Tliat 
madness  should  not  have  been  employed  by  Shakspeare  as  a 
spring  of  the  tragic  denouement  in  Romeo,  as  well  iis  in  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  and  Lear,  is  at  once  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance 
that,  in  the  former,  sin  does  not  assume  that  fonn  of  the  absolute 
Hovereignty  of  self-will  in  which  it  appears  in  the  latter  plays. 
\^^lile  Ophelia's  death  exhibits  the  terrific  and  fatal  effects  of  the 
attempt,  its  ridiculous  aspect  is  held  up  to  view  in  the  conceited 
foUy  of  Polonius.  The  latter,  however,  is  still  more  strikingly  eluci- 
dated in  the  scene  with  the  grave-diggers :  how  completely  does  it 
lay  bare  the  vanity  of  that  intellectual  pride  which  thinks  it  so  easy 
and  so  grand  to  hold  in  hand  and  guide  the  course  of  life,  and,  never- 
theless, cannot  defend  itself  against  the  busy  tooth  of  tlie  maggot 
and  the  worm !  How  profound  and  rare  is  the  humour  of  tlie  saucy 
clowns,  parodying  in  their  songs  and  riddles  the  grave  toil  and 
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troubles  which  the  mind  imposes  on  itself  in  order  to  climb  the 
giddy  height,  on  which,  however,  it  cannot  steady  itself !  How 
deeply  significant,  too,  is  the  meeting  of  Hamlet  with  LacTtes  at 
the  gnive  of  Ophelia,  which  immediately  follows — how  instructive 
is  the  lesson  afforded  by  his  sudden  fall  from  the  calm  height  of 
philosophical  reflection  on  the  frailty  of  human  life,  into  the  de- 
grading depths  of  youtliful  passion  and  inconsiderateness  !  In  every 
respect  this  scene  involves  so  profound  a  meaning,  and  its  poetic 
justification  is  so  full  and  perfect,  that  it  is  to  my  mind  utterly 
inconceiveable  how  it  could  even  have  been  regarded  as  superfluous, 
and  as  impeding  the  proper  march  of  the  action. 

Lastly,  the  concluding  scene  has  been  no  less  unjustly  treated. 
The  unexpected  and  sudden  imtying  of  the  entangled  knot  by  a 
series  of  accidents,  and  Hamlet's  rash  and  passionate  conduct, 
have,  I  think,  been  already  shewn  to  be  necessary.     But  another 
and  a  different  faidt  has  been  found  with  it.    It  is  objected,  that  the 
appearance  of  Fortinbras,  even  though  preparation  may  have  been 
made  for  it  as  early  as  in  the  first  act,  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject- 
matter,  and  is  an  insignificant  piece  of  ornament  capriciously 
stuck  on  to  the  stor}^  in  order  to  close  the  scene  >^ith  striking  effect. 
It  argues  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  guileless,  maidenly  muse 
of  Shakspeare,  to  ascribe  to  it  the  coquettish  arts  of  modern  poets. 
Never  was  there  a  poet  who  strove  less  after  effect,  and  yet  suc- 
ceeded better  in  producing  it.     The  least  consideration,  the  most 
superficial  examination,  and  a  very  ordinary  power  of  vision,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  detect  the  groundlessness  of  such  a  charge. 
It  is  enough  for  the  reader  to  consult  his  own  judgment,  whether 
it  would  satisfy  the  essence  of  tragedy,  to  leave  the  spectator  with 
the  question  unanswered,  why  so  noble  and  powerful  a  race  of 
kings  is  given  up  so  entirely  to  destruction.     Tliis  "murderous 
route"  ought  to  have  its  reason,  its  intrinsic  necessity,  and  its 
ideal  significance;  and  so  it  has.  ,  Fortinbras,  in  whose  favour 
Hamlet  gives  his  d}dng  voice,  possesses  an  ancient  claim  and  here- 
ditary right  to  the  throne  of  Denmark.     Some  deed  of  \Holeiice 
or  injustice,  by  wliich  his  family  were  dispossessed  of  their  just 
claims,  hung  in  the  dark  back-ground  over  the  head  of  that  royal 
house  which   has   now  become  extinct.     Of  tliis  crime  its  last 
successors  have  now  paid  the  penalty.     And  thus,  in  this  closing 
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scene,  that  idea  of  the  overruling  justice  of  God,  which  pervades 
all  the  other  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  impresses  on  the  whole 
play  its  seal  of  liistorical  significance. 

Besides  wliich,  Sliakspeare,  with  good  reason,  delights  to 
conclude  his  heart-rending  tragedies  with  a  glimpse  of  a  new  and 
better  futurity  springing  up  out  of  suffering,  destruction,  and 
death ;  for  the  soothing  and  salutary  influence  of  tragedy  manifests 
itself  in  the  peace  and  blessing  which,  out  of  the  storm  and  tem- 
pest, well  forth  upon  the  survivors,  not  less  tlian  in  the  purification 
and  repentance  of  the  tragic  victims.  After  his  long  and  hard 
struggle — when,  satiated  and  weary  of  life,  he  has  resigned  human 
hope,  and  confessed  that 


"  Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  weU 
When  oar  deep  plots  do  foil ;  and  that  should  teach  us 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will  ;** 

Act  V.  Scene  3. 

and  after  declaring  his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  will  of  Providence, 
for  "  if  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be 
now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come ;  the  readiness  is  all.  Since 
no  man  owes  auglit  of  what  he  leaves,  what  is 't  to  leave  betimes  V^ 
he  dies  in  calm  aspiration  and  glory ;  not  merely  with  a  sure 
hope  of  divine  forgiveness  and  happiness,  but,  as  his  last  words 
to  Horatio  assure  us,  with  a  certainty  that  his  name  would  stiU 
survive  unspotted  and  pure,  and  that  better  times  are  in  store  for 
his  beloved  Denmark. 

I  have  been  liitherto  loth,  by  any  desultory  discussions  on 
chronology  and  philology,  to  disturb  the  rapid  climax  with  which 
these  five  tragedies  rise  upon  one  another,  and  draw  all  the  most 
essential  principles,  faculties,  and  social  grades  of  life  within  the 
domain  of  tragedy.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  to  com- 
prise together  the  few  remarks  I  may  have  to  make  toucliing  their 
respective  dates  and  origin.  Of  the  five,  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet/' 
and  "  OtheUo,"  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  earliest  and  latest. 
Of  "  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  two  old  editions  are  extant,  bearing  date 
1597  and  1599;  the  latter  is  enlarged  and  corrected  in  almost 
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every  scene,  and  evidently  founded  on  a  subsequent  revision  of  the 
whole  poem.  Wliile  the  first  edition,  both  in  diction  and  versifica- 
tion, in  tone  and  colouring,  exliibits  traces  of  youthful  awkward- 
ness, and  inability  to  clothe  the  wide  expansion  of  the  inmost 
feeling  in  corresponding  breadth  of  language  and  deed,  and,  there- 
fore, (like  the  ''Titus  Andronicus,"  and  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  '^Heni}'  the  Sixth/')  is,  comparatively  speaking,  brief  and 
compressed,  in  the  second  it  appears,  with  some  slight  differences, 
the  same  in  ampUtude,  polish,  and  completeness,  as  in  the  folio 
edition  of  1628.  Tliat  as  early  as  1595  it  was  a  well-known  and 
popular  piece,  is  proved  by  a  sonnet  of  tliis  year,  in  which  it  is 
favourably  noticed.  Tyrwliitt's  conjecture,  that  the  Nurse's  w^ords 
(Act  I.  Scene  8) — "'Tis  since  the  earthquake  was  eleven  years," 
referred  originally  to  the  earthquake  experienced  in  England  in  the 
year  1580,  would  not  seem  to  be  so  utterly  groundless  a  suppo- 
sition as  Malone  at  first  thought.  And  if,  with  the  concurrence 
of  Drake,  he  is  still  disposed  to  find  an  error  in  reckoning  in  the 
words  of  the  Nurse,  it  is  only  because  he  quite  forgets  that  aU 
children  are  not  necessarily  weaned  in  their  first  year,  but  that,  in 
olden  times,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  practice  to  suckle  the  child 
much  longer,  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Juliet,  especially  as  the  Nurse  expressly  tells  us  that  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake  her  little  charge  could  not  merely  stand,  but 
even  walk  and  talk.  In  fact,  the  piece  in  the  form  in  wliich  it 
stands  in  the  edition  of  1597,  may  very  possibly  have  seen  the 
light  between  1591  and  '92 ;  consequently,  soon  after  "  Henry  the 
Sixth,"  and  nearly  about  the  same  time  with  the  "  Tm'o  Gentlemen 
of  Verona"  and  "All's  WeU  that  Ends  WeU."  On  the  other 
hand,  "  Othello,"  to  judge  from  all  particulars,  language,  compo- 
sition, and  character,  but  especially  from  the  outward  colouring  of 
the  tragic  view  of  things,  unquestionably  belongs,  in  its  present 
shape,  to  the  latest  labours  of  our  author.  The  external  evidence 
is  likewise  to  the  same  effect.  The  earUest  entry  of  "  Othello"  at 
Stationers'  Hall  is  in  1621,  and  it  was  printed  the  following  year. 
According  to  Vertue's  statement,  it  was  first  acted  before  the  court 
in  1613,  and  further,  we  find  in  it  a  palpable  aUusion  to  James 
the  First's  second  patent  of  the  28th  May,  instituting  the  order  of 
Baronets  (Chalmers'  Supp.  Apol.  p.  460 ;  Drake,  ii.  527,  &c.) 
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Most  critics,  accordingly,  refer  the  piece  to  1612,  in  which  they 
are  supported  by  every  consideration,  so  long  as  the  piece  is  taken 
in  the  form  in  wliich  it  now  exists.  K,  therefore,  the  "  Othello  " 
mentioned  in  the  MSS.  lately  discovered  by  ColUer  (New  Particu- 
lars, p.  59),  as  acted  in  1602  by  Burbagc's  company,  be  really 
Shakspeare's  (which,  indeed,  is  not  clear,  inasmuch  as  neither  the 
author's  name  nor  any  other  distinguishing  mark  is  given),  all  we 
can  do  is,  to  assume  that  in  1612  Shakspeare  entirely  recast  the 
sketch  wliich  he  had  first  thrown  off  in  1602.  Further,  both 
these  tragedies  are  founded  upon  Itahan  originals :  "  Eomeo  and 
Juliet''  aft€r  Bandello,  ii.  9,  edition  1554,  and  "Othello''  after 
Giraldo  Anthio  (Dec.  iii.  7).  For,  although  a  tragedy  of  the 
same  subject  and  title  as  "  Komeo  and  Juhet"  existed  as  early  as 
1562,  still  it  is  not  propable  that  this  piece,  which  was  never 
printed,  and  had  certainly  been  long  T^dthdrawn  from  the  stage,  could 
have  been  know^n  to  Shakspeare.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
have  become  acquainted  with  Bandello's  novel  through  the  recast 
of  it  in  Painter's  "  Palace  of  Pleasure ;"  but  of  Anthio  no  Eng- 
lish verson  of  this  date  is  known,  and  the  assertion  that  he  must 
have  read  it  in  the  French  of  Grabriel  Chapuys  rests  on  the  gratui- 
tous assumption  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  master  enough 
of  Italian  to  read  it  in  the  original.  But  even  his  knowledge  of 
French  has  been  questioned  by  Dr.  Farmer.  If  he  be  right,  then, 
it  would  follow,  of  course,  that  the  "Othello"  of  1602  camiot  be 
a  work  of  Shakspeare's.  For  both  pieces,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet " 
and  "  OtheUo,"  agree  essentially  in  certain  respects  with  these 
originals,  although,  as  the  reader  of  both  will  soon  be  convinced, 
every  particular  deviation  is  an  improvement.  I  shall  therefore 
notice  only  one.  In  Bandello,  Juhet  recovers  her  consciousness 
before  Romeo  dies  of  the  poison;  this  looks  like  the  malignant  de- 
vice of  an  evil  destiny.  And  the  exquisite  torture  which  is  thus  pre- 
pared for  both  the  lovers  in  their  last  moments,  may  be  tolerated  in  a 
novel, but  could  never  have  been  endurable  in  adrama.  In"OtheUo" 
tlie  deeply  tragical  conclusion  is  entirely  Shakspeare's  own  inven- 
tion ;  the  novel  runs  out  tiresomely  and  dully.  And  so,  too,  we 
owe  to  Shakspeare  the  inimitable  and  truthful  characters  of  Mer- 
cutio,  Paris,  and  the  Nurse,  in  the  one ;  and  of  Roderigo,  Cassio, 
and  Emilia,  in  the  other.     In  Bandello  and  Antliio,  their  places 
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are  filled  up  by  mere  names,  while  the  spirit  which   he  has 
breathed  into  the  borrowed  matter  is  manifestly  his  own. 

In  still  greater  energy  docs  Shakspeare's  life-giving  and  ani- 
mating power  reveal  itself  in  "  Hamlet."  For  tliis  play,  the  Legend 
of  Amlcth — ^whose  oldest  discovered  source  is  the  Danish  "  His- 
tories of  Saxo  Gramaticus^^fumishes  scarcely  a  meagre  skeleton, 
which,  however,  in  "  Eelleforesfs  Tragic  Tales,"  and  its  English 
version,  (the  old  novel  of  "  The  History  of  Hamhlctty")  appears 
with  something  more  of  flesh  and  muscle,  but  in  comparison 
with  the  "  Hamlet"  of  Shakspeare  is  still  a  colourless  and  lifeless 
body.  "Wliether  Shakspeare  drew  from  this  novel,  or  from  the 
older  tragedy  of  the  same  title  current  before  1589  (which,  ac- 
cording to  Nash,  in  "Greenes  Arcadia,"  1589,  was  interlarded 
with  sentences  from  Seneca,  and  therefore  is  unlikely  to  have  been 
Shakspeare's  first  sketch  of  the  piece),  cannot  be  determined ;  as 
the  old  piece  is  lost.  It  is  only  probable,  however,  that  the 
latter  was  the  immediate  source  of  our  "  Hamlet."  On  this,  the 
most  profound  of  his  tragedies,  the  poet  was  employed,  with  some 
intermission  no  doubt,  not  less  than  ten  years.  In  the  "  Stationers' 
Bc^ster"  it  is,  it  is  true,  first  entered  in  1602.  The  oldest,  only 
recently  discovered,  impression  bears  date  1603.  In  the  second 
4to.  edition  of  the  same  year,  which  had  previously  been  looked 
upon  as  the  oldest,  but  which  evidently  gives  the  piece  in  a  later 
shape  than  the  former,  (sec  above,  p.  85,  note),  it  is,  as  the 
title  itself  announces,  enlarged  by  more  than  one-half,  and  tliis 
was  perhaps  its  last  revision ;  at  least  it  is  evidently  taken  for  the 
basis  of  the  folio  edition  of  1623,  from  which  it  differs  by  some 
occasional  omissions,  made,  no  doubt,  from  a  regard  to  the  time 
of  representation.  Now,  in  *'  Henslowe's  Diary,"  wc  find  a 
"Hamlet"  entered  as  early  as  1593,  unfortunately  without  any 
further  designation — whether  this  was  Shakspeare's  first  sketch  can 
neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied;  it  is  more  likely,  however,  it  was 
the  older  piece  already  spoken  of.  It  is  probable,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Lodge  is  alluding  to  Shakspeare's  play,  when,  in  a 
work  of  his  which  appeared  in  1596,  he  says  of  Thomas  Nash, — 
''  He  looks  as  pale  as  the  Ghost,  crying  on  the  stage  as  pitiably 
as  an  oyster- wife,  '  Hamlet,  revenge !' "  For  Lodge,  the  admirer 
of  Robert  Greene,  was  imdoubtedly  no  friend  of  Shakspeare.    But 
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at  all  events,  it  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  "  Hamlet^'  existed  as 
early  as  1598,  since  it  is  honourably  mentioned  in  a  note,  written 
in  Speght's  edition  of  Chaucer,  in  the  hand  of  Gabriel  Harvey, 
bearing  this  date,  in  which  Shakspearc's  name  is  expressly  men- 
tioned. (Drake,  ii.,  29,  391.)  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  the  first  appearance  of  tlie  piece  falls  somewhere  between 
1593  and  1598,  but  that  in  its  present  form  it  belongs  to  the 
year  1602.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Meres  in  his 
"  Palladis  Tamia,''  affords  at  most  but  a  shght  presumption  in 
favour  of  its  origin  in  1598.  For  it  was  evidently  the  purpose 
of  Meres  to  mention  only  such  of  Shakspeare's  works  as  were 
perfect  in  his  judgment,  and  excellent  compositions. 

Of  '^  King  Lear,''  likewise,  besides  the  foUo  edition,  an  older 
4to.  of  1608  is  extant.  In  the  "Register''  at  Stationers'  Hall, 
however,  there  is  an  entry  as  early  as  Nov.  26,  1607,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  acted  before  the  King  at  Whitehall,  at  the  pre- 
vious Christmas  festival.  It  was  therefore  in  existence  in  1606. 
That  it  was  first  composed  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and 
perhaps  after  the  proclamation  of  James,  Oct.  1,  1604,  (an- 
nouncing liis  accession  to  the  English  crown),  is  rendered  probable 
by  an  allusion  to  the  union  of  Scotland  and  England  contained 
in  the  name  Britain,  (Chalmers'  Supp.  Apol.,  p.  47).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  older  piece,  "  King  Leyr,"  is  entered  the  8th  of 
May,  1605,  with  the  remark,  "  as  it  was  lately  acted;"  its  publi- 
cation and  revival  being  occasioned  probably  by  the  appearance 
of  Shakspeare's  "Lear."  Now,  since  this  external  testimony  is 
sup]>orted  by  all  internal  evidences,  whether  drawn  from  the  cha- 
racterization, composition,  versification,  or  language,  it  becomes 
extremely  likely  that  the  piece  was  finished  either  by  the  end  of 
1604  or  the  beginning  of  1605.  The  legend  of  "  King  Leyr,"  who, 
in  the  year  of  the  worid  3105,  reigned  in  England,  is  to  be  found 
in  HoUnshed,  and  his  forerunner  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  The 
earlier  piece  follows  the  legend  pretty  closely,  while  our  present 
tragedy  deviates  from  it  so  considerably,  that,  as  in  "  Hamlet," 
the  story  assumes  quite  a  different  character  from  the  original. 
Besides,  it  is  eidarged  by  more  than  a  half  by  the  story  of  Gloster 
and  his  sons,  which  is  entirely  wanting  both  in  the  older  piece 
and  in  the  legend,  and  of  which  Shakspeare  borrowed  the  principal 
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features,  though  indeed  in  the  rudest  outline,  from  an  episode 
in  Sidne/s  "  Arcadia/'  What  Shakspeare  has  here  elaborated, 
out  of  such  barren  materials,  is  really  wonderful,  and  absolutely 
holds  the  place  of  a  new  creation;  and  not  less  wonderful 
is  the  art  mth  wliich  he  has  so  dexterously  interwoven  the  two 
stories,  and  breathed  into  the  old  legend,  as  well  as  into  the 
modem  tale,  the  same  profound  historical  spirit.  Moreover,  the 
characters  of  Kent  and  the  Fool,  aa  indeed  the  personages  gene- 
rally of  all  his  dramas,  Me  entirely  his  own. 

In  "  Macbeth,^'  on  the  other  hand,  the  legend  which  possessed 
a  surer  historical  footing  had  taken  a  more  perfect  shape  before 
Shakspeare  adopted  it.  The  story  of  Macbeth,  which  belongs  to 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  related  in  the  Chronicles 
of  Holinshed,  already  contains  all  the  tragic  motives  which  Shak- 
speare develops  in  his  tragedy.  Even  in  the  march  of  events  he 
has  made  but  shght  alteration,  having  done  little  more  than 
compressed  what  in  the  narrative  is  most  undramatically  spun 
out;  all  the  characters  too,  in  outline  at  least,  are  given  in 
the  Chronicle — even  the  witches  and  their  predictions  are  not 
wanting.  And  yet  it  is  necessary  closely  to  compare  the  drama 
with  the  legend,  in  order  to  perceive  what  power  of  genius  was 
requisite  to  produce  such  a  poem  out  of  the  given  materials. 
Tliat  the  piece  was  first  written  in  the  reign  of  James  is  at  once 
proved  by  the  apparition  of  the  line  of  Kings  from  Banquo. 
Furthermore,  in  making  Banquo  both  iimocent  and  ignorant  of 
Duncan's  murder,  Shakspeare  deviated  from  the  Chronicle  beyond 
all  question  from  a  regard  to  his  royal  patron.  The  descent  of 
James  from  Banquo  had  been  proved  in  the  Appendix  to  Warner's 
"  Albion's  England,"  which  was  first  printed  in  1606, 
and  could  not  easily  have  been  generally  known  before  that  date. 
Accordingly,  Malone  (Chronological  Order,  &c.,  in  "  Eeed's  Shak- 
speare," 11,  33,)  with  the  concurrence  of  Tieck,  Chabners,  Drake, 
and  all  the  best  English  critics,  have  placed  this  drama  some- 
where about  1606.  That  it  could  not  have  been  written  earUer 
follows  from  the  language,  versification,  and  the  characters,  but 
especially  from  the  deep  and  forcible  seriousness  of  the  tragic 
view  it  contains.  For  my  part  I  should  be  disposed  to  place  its 
appeai-ance  some  years  later;  and  tliis  view  is  supported  by  a  note 
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ill  a  manuscript  of  Dr.  Forman,  lately  discovered  by  Collier, 
according  to  which  it  was  first  produced  at  the  Globe,  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1610,  (^'Collier's  New  Particulars,''  p.  22).  This 
was  probably  the  opening  of  the  summer  season,  on  wliich  occa- 
sion a  new  piece  would  in  all  likeliliood  be  selected. 
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For  several  reasons  I  shall  take  these  two  tragedies  together,  but 
chiefly  because  of  a  certain  intrinsic  affinity  between  them,  and 
because,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned,  they  form  the  opening  and 
close  of  Shakspeare's  tragic  career.  The  two  compared  together 
throw  a  peculiar  light  on  the  character  of  his  dramatic  art  gene- 
rally, as  well  as  on  the  several  tragedies  which  were  written  in  the 
interval  between  them. 

Titifs  Andronicus  was  a  favourite  piece  \^ith  the  multitude : 
according  to  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  "Bartholomew  Fair''  (1614), 
it  had  then  been  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  on  the  stage, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  written  between  1587  and  1588. 
It  is  one  of  the  twelve  pieces  of  our  author,  which,  in  1598, 
Meres,  a  friend  of  Shakspeare,  in  his  work  which  we  have  so  often 
quoted,  mentions  with  approbation.  Moreover,  it  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  first  folio  edition  published  by  Heminge  and  CondeU, 
friends  likewise  of  Shakspeare,  and  joint  shareholders  with  him  in 
the  Globe.  Against  such  a  weight  of  historical  testimony  no 
merely  critical  arguments  can  avail  anything,  except,  perhaps,  with 
the  irreflective-and  petty  criticism  of  the  English,  who  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  piece  merely  because  it  is  in  their  judgment 
unworthy  of  Shakspeare.  Its  authenticity  is  denied,  because  many 
passages  (twenty,  according  to  Malone)  contain  allusions  to  ancient 
mythology  and  history,  and  even  Latin  verses;  because  no  humour- 
ous scene  occurs  in  it ;  because  the  verses  are  without  dissyllabic 
terminations,  after  Shakspeare's  usual  manner,  and  are  imvaried 
and  monotonous ;  and  lastly,  because  the  piece  is  entered  without 
the  author's  name  at  Stationers'  Hall,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1593,  and  was  printed,  likewise  anon}Tnously,  in  two  editions 
(1594—1611)  during  the  life-time  of  Sliakspejire.  ("  Keed's  Shak- 
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speare^  xxi.  138, 140,  &c.)  The  last  argument  which,  for  a  work 
of  the  present  day,  would  be  almost  convincing,  is  for  those  days 
one  of  the  very  weakest;  for  when  the  piece  was  first  produced 
on  tlie  stage,  both  custom,  and  the  estimation  in  wliich  such  pro- 
ductions were  held,  forbade  the  promulgation  of  the  author's  name, 
and  it  might  therefore  have  been  unknown  even  in  1593-4  to 
the  bookseller  who  pubhshed  it,  certainly  witliout  the  autlior's 
knowledge  or  consent,  or  else  the  addition  of  it  might  have 
appeared  superfluous,  since  the  piece  had  long  had  its  adniirers, 
and  the  authority  of  a  name  was  not  wanted  to  recommend  it. 
As  to  the  edition  of  1611,  it  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
reprint  of  the  older  one  of  1594,  now  lost.  As  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  language  and  versification,  wliich  it  is  pretended  could 
not  possibly  be  Shakspeare's,  they  become  not  only  easy  to  be 
accounted  for,  but  what  we  should  naturally  look  for,  when  we 
consider  that  the  young  Shakspeare,  like  the  young  Raphael, 
must  unquestionably  have  directed  his  first  essays  by  the  models 
of  older  and  more  famous  masters ;  in  the  present  case,  those  of 
Marlowe,  in  whom  all  these  peculiarities  are  found  in  abundance. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  as  singular  if  he  had  not  done 
so,  as  it  would  be  wonderful  if  his  first  essays  had  been  at  once 
complete  masterpieces.  Such  the  "  Titus  Andronicus"  is  not  by 
any  means :  on  the  contrary,  its  great  defects  are  obvious.  The 
incidents  and  revolutions  of  fortune  are  horrible  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  in  tliis  respect  it  as  much  surpasses  Marlowe's  well- 
known  pieces  of  violence  and  rage  as  it  is  superior  to  them  in 
tragic  energy  and  moral  earnestness.  The  most  feiirfid  crimes  are 
rapidly  accumulated  ^ith  steadily  advancing  enormity.  When  we 
think  we  have  reached  the  summit  of  these  most  imnatural  cruel- 
ties and  vice,  the  next  scene  suddenly  opens  to  our  view  a  still 
higher  ascent.  Tlie  characters  are  sketches  done  with  the  coarsest 
touches  and  darkest  colouring;  one  personage,  Aaron  the  Moor,  is, 
perhajm,  (I  fear,  however,  only  perhapa),  perfectly  untrue  to 
nature;  he  appears  to  be  a  very  devil,  and  no  man.  It  is,  alas  !  too 
true,  that  the  nature  of  human  wickedness  is  most  difficult  to 
understand,  and  but  too  easy  to  depict.  Again,  the  action  is  hur- 
ried on  certainly  with  precipitate  haste,  and  without  adequate 
motives,  if  not  absolutety  without  consideration. 
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These  certaiiily  are  no  trifling  defects.  But  if  we  call  to  mind 
the  wild  tragedies  of  Marlowe,  so  popular  in  Shakspeare's  day, 
and  the  other  favourite  pieces  of  the  English  public,  such  as  the 
"  Spanish  Tragedy,'^  &c.  it  will  appear  but  natural — ^we  might  ven- 
ture to  say,  inevitable — ^that  Shakspearc's  rich  and  exuberant 
poetical  genius  should  in  the  luxuriance  of  youth  have  fallen 
into  such  aberrations.  His  only  school  of  art  was  his  own 
artistic  experience.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  through 
the  existant  position  of  dramatic  art,  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
leave  so  far  behind  him ;  and  that  he  should  in  Tragedy  have  felt 
himself  more  attracted  to  Marlowe  than  to  Greene,  admits  of 
being  explained  by  the  same  reason  as  disposed  Pindar  to  follow 
Stesichorus  rather  than  Simonides.  How  far  he  surpassed  liis 
models  even  in  their  own  style,  those  acquainted  with  the  old  English 
theatre  wiU  easily  discern,  provided  they  seek  to  discover  the 
merits  as  weU  as  the  defects  of  "  Titus  Andronicus.''  It  cannot  with 
truth  be  said,  that  Shakspeare  has  here  confounded  the  tragical 
with  the  horrible ;  at  most  he  has  but  given  to  the  former  the 
incomplete  and  consequently  inappropriate  form  of  the  latter.  The 
horrible  is  no  doubt  in  and  by  itself  not  tragical,  but  still  it  can 
become  so,  even  because  its  essence  lies  simply  in  the  outward  form 
of  human  action  and  suffering.  It  is  not  horrible  to  kill  a  man 
with  the  thrust  of  a  dagger,  but  it  is  so  to  rack  him  to  death  by 
torture.  "  Titus  Andronicus^'  retains  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of 
tragical,  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits  the  thwarting  of  human  greatness 
and  nobility,  by  its  own  frailty  and  begetting  sinfulness.  For  the 
tragic  fate  wliich  overwhelms  the  hero  of  the  piece  is  not  un- 
deserved. He  has  fully  merited  his  doom  by  the  cold-blooded 
indifference  ^ith  which  he  devotes  Tamora^s  eldest  son  to  be  sacri- 
ficed as  a  peace-offering  to  the  manes — an  act  of  cruelty  which  his 
sons  perpetrate — as  well  as  by  the  passionate  heat  with  which 
he  slays  his  child  for  a  pardonable  opposition  to  his  will,  and 
lastly,  the  fearful  and  inhuman  revenge  which  he  wreaks  upon  the 
doubtless  equally  inhuman  queen.  Moreover,  the  common  ruin 
which  ultimately  overtakes  all  the  guilty,  is  but  the  satisfaction 
due  to  poetic  justice.  Lastly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
historical  basis  on  which  the  whole  rests  is  tlie  later  times 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  were  so  abundant  in  dark  deeds. 
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and  every  kiud  of  horror,  that  the  sober  history  outstrips  the 
boldest  fancy.  The  hintorical  character  of  these  times  forms  so 
decidedly  the  background  of  the  whole  dramatic  picture,  that  the 
piece  approximates  closely  to  the  cliaracter  of  an  liistorical  play, 
and  therefore  requires  to  be  considered  and  examined  by  no  other 
than  the  spirit  of  the  age.  "When  this  is  done,  it  will  we  think  be 
found,  that  in  this  piece  the  tragic  element  hardly  admitted  of 
being  presented  otherwise  than  it  actually  is,  and  we  may  ask  why, 
if  the  horror  does  really  exist  in  history,  the  tragic  may  not  for 
once  assume  tliis  form  ?  Tragedy,  in  its  full  liistorical  significjincc, 
was  not  made  for  tender  weak-nerved  spirits.  It  requires  strong 
shoulders  to  support  the  whole  burthen  of  the  tragical,  which 
the  life  of  humanity  contains. 

This,  therefore,  does  not  constitute  the  cliief  defect  of  the  piece. 
How  ftOl  of  horrors  are  the  most  admired  Greek  tragedies :  the 
bloody  mytlis  of  Atreus  and  Tliyestes,  Orestes,  (Edipus,  and  the 
Theban  war,  &c.  are  the  common  mine  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 
Is  not  Gloster's  fate  in  "  Lear*'  deeply  horrible,  and  who  is  not 
seized  with  a  shudder  of  horror  in  reading  ''Macbeth"  and 
''  Othello"?  In  single  details,  therefore,  it  is  allowable.  Tlie  fault 
of  the  piece  consists  principally  in  this,  that  what  by  its  nature  is 
merely  an  isolated,  special  exceptional  reaUty,  is  inconsiderately 
made  the  un iversal  and  sole  form  of  the  tragical.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  the  piece  is  in  short  nothing  else  than  the  fact  of  this  cor- 
ruption of  the  tragic  into  the  horrible,  which  is  found  inevitably 
amidst  the  universal  decay  of  a  great  people  and  polity,  and  leads 
good  and  noble  minds,  like  Titus,  to  break  through  the  most  neci^s- 
sary  and  strongest  ties  of  nature,  disregarding  even  the  voice  of 
parental  affection.  Such  is  the  first  crime  out  of  which  the  whole 
tissue  of  the  successive  scenes  of  horror  are  spun  out ;  this  has 
awakened  the  fiendish  nature  of  Tamora,  and  excited  the  brutish  rage 
of  Aaron.  When  evil  has  once  been  challenged  to  tlie  lists  by  good 
itself,  it  destroys  not  only  itself  but  the  good  also,  which  indet^d  has 
by  tliis  act  ceased  to  be  truly  good.  It  is  from  such  a  view  of  Ufe 
that  the  entire  drama  is  conceived :  this  is  the  organic  ideal  focus 
towards  which  all  the  separate  rays  converge.  But  the  horrors  thus 
accumulated,  and  represented  as  the  ordinary  and  natural  elements  of 
life,  rccjuired  some  more  special  grounding.    It  was  not  sufficient  to 
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suppose  a  general  state  of  corruption,  since  even  in  such  a  state  of 
things  the  liorrible  is  not  the  universal  form  of  the  tragic.  But 
even  this  fault  might  be  tolerated  and  pardonable,  at  least  it  is  not 
wholly  without  excuse.  What  is  properly  the  leading  defect,  is 
the  total  absence  of  the  soothing  elements  of  Tragedy.  Titus 
Andronicus  perishes  without  a  sense  or  suspicion  of  his  own  guilt, 
or  of  the  duty  of  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  the  gods — in 
short,  without  a  thought  of  his  need  of  mercy.  So,  too,  his  younger 
sons :  even  Lavinia,  whose  character  was  intended  for  one  of 
noble  womanliood,  could  hold  unmoved  the  basin  to  cat^h  the 
blood  of  two  human  victims,  and  it  is  while  attending  at  tliis 
frightful  sacrifice  that  she  perishes  by  the  dagger  of  her  own  father. 
Aaron,  Tamora,  Satumin,  die  as  they  had  lived;  and  Lucius 
marks  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Governor  with  a  command 
for  the  inhuman  and  revolting  execution  of  the  Moor.  Tims  fear- 
fully does  the  conclusion  jar  upon  our  feelings ;  we  have  still  the 
cheerless  prospect  that  €ven  behind  the  fallen  curtain  tilings  will 
go  on  as  they  had  begun ;  and  we  turn  with  horror  from  such  a 
view  of  humMi  nature,  and  are  almost  impiously  led  to  demand 
why  such  a  race  was  ever  called  into  being. 

That,  nevertheless,  this  drama  is  rich  in  isolated  beauties,  pro- 
found thoughts,  and  striking  peculiarities,  Shakspearean  imagery, 
which  like  lightning  flashes  over  and  illumines  the  whole  piece, 
and  that  single  scenes  are  even  deeply  afiecting  and  higldy  poetical, 
is  generally  admitted,  and  requires  no  proof.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  call  attention  to  the  scenes  of  the  shooting  the  arrows,  and  of 
the  interview  between  Titus  and  Tamora,  who  announces  herself 
to  the  old  man,  whom  she  believes  to  be  mad,  as  the  Goddess  of 
Vengeance.  Moreover,  the  wonderful  self-possession  of  the  latter, 
that  chiaro-oscuro  between  madness  and  forecast  dehberation, 
between  playful  thoughtlessness  and  energetic  presence  of  mind, 
is  painted  with  the  most  wonderful  profundity  and  verisimiHtude. 
Even  in  default  of  any  lustorical  evidence,  such  passages  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  work  must  have  been  the  youthful 
essay  of  the  greatest  poet  of  all  timesi 

The  source  from  which  the  materials  of  the  story  were  drawn 
cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  In  the  Register  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  a  ballad  of  the  same  title  and  subject  is  entered  in  1593,  on 
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the  same  date  as  the  play.  The  former,  however,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability composed,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  out  of  and  subse- 
quently to  the  favourite  drama.  But  at  any  rate,  as  "  Titus  Andro- 
nicus^'  was  at  that  time  well  known,  through  "  Painter's  Palace  of 
Pleasure,''  the  fable  cannot  be  Shakspeare's  own  invention ;  on  the 
contrary  he  has  adhered  pretty  closely  to  liis  original. 

''  Timon  of  Athenn"  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  last  trage- 
dies of  our  poet ;  in  all  likelihood  the  very  last.  Malone  places  it 
about  1609,  and  before  "Othello,''  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
forsooth  the  poetic  muse  of  Shakspeare  cannot  have  been  quite 
idle  in  this  year,  and  because  North's  translation  of  Plutarch,  M'liich 
gave  rise  to  the  two  pieces  "  Julius  Caesar,"  and  "  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  wliich,  in  Malone's  arrangement,  immediately  precede 
it,  may  well  have  been  the  occasion  of  his  working  up  this  subject 
(Chronological  Order,  in  Eeed's  Shakspeare,  ii.  348,  364).  Such 
arguments  are  evidently  of  no  force,  and  still  less  weight  attaches 
to  the  minute  trifling  circumstances,  which  Chalmers  patches  to- 
gether, in  order  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  written  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  On  these,  however,  Drake  approvingly 
hangs  his  own  criticisms,  and  consequently  places  the  piece  so  far 
back  as  1602  (Chalmers'  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  391,  Drake 
ii.  446) .  Such  trifles  prove,  at  most,  that  the  piece  could  not  have 
been  written  before  1602.  The  style,  such  is  the  stress  and  impor- 
tance laid  upon  each  word,  might  almost  be  called  heavy.  The 
thoughts  are  frequently  huddled  and  packed  together  without  order 
or  connection ;  the  turns  are  striking  and  sudden,  while  the  abrupt- 
ness and  obscurity  of  the  language  are  extreme.  The  connection 
is  occasionally  defective ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Act  III.  Scene  5, 
where  we  are  left  to  guess  who  is  the  unhappy  friend  for  whose 
canse  Alcibiades  advocates  so  warmly  as  to  bring  upon  himself  the 
penalty  of  banishment ;  and,  lastly,  in  single  passages,  such  as  Act 
m.  Scene  6,  where  we  unaccountably  miss  Timon's  most  intimate 
firiends  Lucius,  Lucullus,  Sempronius,  and  Ventisius ;  or  the  most 
unsatisfactory  second  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  where  the  hero  of  the 
drama  is  removed  from  the  scene  without  our  seeing  why  and 
wherefore  his  death  takes  place  precisely  at  this  particular  moment. 
All  these  defects  force  me  to  conjecture,  that  the  piece  may 
have  wanted  the  author's  last  finishing  touch,  in  consequence  either 
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of  his  retirement  to  Stratford,  or  his  death.  However,  it  is  enough 
for  me,  if  the  arguments  whicli  may  be  dra\*Ti  from  the  language, 
Qgmposition,  and  character  of  the  M'liole,  are  acknowledged  to  be 
of  sufficient  weight  for  assigning  to  the  drama  a  place  among  the 
latest  of  Sliakspeare's  productions.  It  cannot  be  established,  as  is 
the  case  with  ''  Othello,'^  that  it  was  ever  acted  in  the  life-time  of 
the  author.     It  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  1623. 

A  right  understanding  of  Timon's  character  is  essential  to  ob- 
tain an  insight  into  the  profound  meaning  of  this  wonderful  drama. 
Fr.  Horn,  although  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  has  confined  himself  to 
the  characters,  has  nevertheless  misunderstood  that  of  Timon  in 
all  essential  points.  Timon  is  very  far  from  having  no  other  merit 
than  profuse  hospitality,  and  from  being  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
question,  "  What  hast  thou  done  to  entitle  thee  to  exact  such 
general  love  and  honour  V  He  had  shed  his  blood  in  the  service  of 
his  country ;  he  was  not  only  a  brave  soldier,  but  so  tried  a  general 
and  statesman,  that  the  Athenian  people  and  senate  had  recourse 
to  him  as  their  last  hoj)e  in  times  of  emergency.  He  could  justly 
reckon  among  his  friends  not  merely  the  parasitical  and  the  mean^ 
but  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  men  of  Athens.  Bom  and 
brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  in  a  well-regulated  home,  and  un- 
doubtedly beneath  the  eye  of  noble  parents,  faithful  teachers,  and 
servants ;  great  and  blessed,  not  more  by  external  advantages  than 
by  high  and  noble  qualities,  and,  therefore,  universally  caressed 
and  admired,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  all  men  as  no 
less  c(]ually  noble  and  virtuous  with  liimself ;  wholly  devoid  of 
vanity  and  pride,  he  regarded  them  all  as  brothers,  and  members  of 
one  great  family,  who  had  received  from  the  Iriendly  gods  their 
several  shares  of  a  common  inheritance  and  stewardsliip.  Accord- 
ingly liis  own  property  was  in  his  eyes  but  for  the  common  benefit  of 
all ;  he  resolves  to  repay  twofold  and  threefold  for  the  use  of  it, 
and  outward  splendour  is  nothing  to  liim,  but  the  love  of  men 
everything.  He  is  ignorant,  it  is  true,  of  human  nature ;  not  so 
much  from  any  fault  of  his  own,  as  because  he  has  only  studied 
its  bright  side.  His  ardent  philanthropy,  his  undoubting  belief  in 
human  virtue,  is  no  doubt  a  great  error,  but  one  infinitely  more 
lovely  and  noble  than  the  mournful  truth.  Who  will  blame 
liim,  if,  in  the  elevation  of  his  pure  fancy  and  his  own  noble  feeling. 
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he  took  men  for  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  such  as  he  himseJf 
believed  them  ?  That  common-sense  which  laughs  in  pity  at  such 
idealists,  is  in  truth  the  poorest  and  most  prosaic  worldly  wisdom, 
whose  treasure  of  experience,  on  which  it  prides  itself,  makes  its 
possessor  the  poorer  and  more  needy  by  every  increase. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  reason  of  the  fall  of  tliis  noble  and 
princely  char^ter  ?  FeeUng  and  fancy  are  e\idently  the  predomi- 
nant qualities  of  his  disposition ;  in  these  lies  all  its  energy,  and 
to  them  he  resigns  himself  entirely,  a:^  ho  sails  along  the  quiet  and 
prosperous  current  of  life.  He  appears  to  possess  intellect,  shrtiwd- 
ness,  and  wit,  only  on  occasions  and  upon  compulsion ;  they  sleep 
as  long  as  there  is  no  external  stimulus  to  set  them  in  action. 
Such  men  have,  perhaps,  a  rare  exuberance  of  thought  and  intel- 
lectual riches,  but  it  is  only  witliin  a  partial  and  limited  sj^here 
that  they  exert  themselves.  The  mental  activity  of  such  diameters 
usually  revolves  around  a  single  leading  and  fundamental  idea. 
Accordingly,  Timon  is  not  more  boundless  in  discovering  occasions 
for  the  display  of  his  disinterested  philanthropy,  than  he  is  in- 
genious, consistent,  and  inexhaustible  in  the  exercise  of  his  hatred. 
To  idealise  is  the  vital  principle  of  his  mental  activity.  Thus  has 
he  idealised  himself  first  of  all,  not  subjectively  only,  but  likewise 
objectively ;  his  acts  are  in  perfect  conformity  with  his  thoughts. 
However  eccentric,  therefore,  his  love  and  esteem  for  others  may 
at  first  appear,  it  is  equalled  in  extravagence  by  liis  subsequent 
hatred  and  contempt  both  of  himself  and  whatever  bears  tlie  name 
of  man.  This  is  a  consequence  of  his  highly  sanguine,  and  at  the 
same  time  highly  choleric  temperament.  This  idealising  himiour, 
this  exuberaucc  of  fancy  and  feeling,  bring  liim  eventually  tt)  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  himself.  He  had  sedulously  suppressed  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  sinfulness,  although  the  very  fact  that 
he  slunnk  from  indulging  a  thought  of  its  possibility,  as  trouble- 
some and  uneasy,  was  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  its  existence.  In 
the  intoxication  of  virtue,  he  had  drowned  the  still  voice  of  con- 
science, which  would  have  told  him  that  even  this  ardour  of  love  — 
and  desire  of  self-sacrifice— this  gush  of  afi'ection  and  regard  for 
others  as  well  as  himself,  was  sinful,  even  because  it  made  him- 
self and  his  fellow  men  the  sole  centre  of  all  his  thoughts  aud 
actions.      Tliis  is  the  heavy  immorality  which  weighs  ujwn  and 
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ultiinately  crushed  him :  man  alone^  and  not  God,  was  in  all  liis 
thoughts;  he  made  man  alone  the  business  of  his  whole  life^ 
and^  accordingly,  all  his  plans  came  to  nought.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  this  his  only  prop  was  broken,  his  whole  life  and  being  was 
crushed  and  annihilated.  lie  inevitably  rushed  from  one  extreme 
into  the  opposite,  because  the  connecting  mean  between  the  two, 
that  inward  organic  centre  of  human  existence,  the  knowledge  and 
the  love  of  God,  was  wanting.  But  as  this  ideal  love  of  man  was 
alone  the  element  of  his  life,  a  no  less  ideal  misanthropy  was  an 
atmosphere  of  poison  to  him ; .  and  he  was  therefore  of  necessity 
the  victim  of  his  annihilating  rage  against  himself  and  all  mankind. 
Tliis  is  the  ground-idea  of  this  thoughtful  work,  and  renders  it  the 
worthy  companion  of  "  Eomeo/'  "  Othello,''  "  Lear,"  "  Macbeth/' 
and  "  Hamlet."  As  in  these  five  master-pieces  of  art,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  human  life — love,  marriage,  domestic  life, — ^the 
state  with  the  power  of  will  as  its  foundation  and  preservative,  and, 
lastly,  the  power  of  thought,  as  the  basis  of  science,  art,  and  philoso- 
phy, are  severally  exhibited  in  the  weakness  and  sinfulness  which 
attach  to  them  as  soon  as  man,  however  great  and  noble,  gives  him- 
self up  entirely  to  them,  and  builds  on  them  alone  his  whole  schema 
of  life ;  so  in  the  present  piece,  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  its 
greatest  earthly  good — ^universal  philanthropy — ^proves  a  tottering 
column,  which  falls  and  buries  beneath  its  ruins  all^  that  lean 
upon  it. 

Wonderful  is  the  skill  with  which  the  poet  has  moulded  so 
unmanageable  a  subject  into  a  living  and  deeply  interesting  fable. 
This  he  has  accomplished,  as  in  his  other  pieces,  partly  by  establish- 
ing an  active  relation  between  the  conduct  and  fortune  of  in- 
dividuals, and  a  whole  people  and  state,  but  principally  by  furnish- 
ing in  the  other  chief  personages  of  the  drama  a  triple  contrast 
to  the  character  of  Timon.  In  the  first  place,  how  strong  a  light 
is  thrown  upon  his  sterling  sincerity  by  the  worthless  fiattery  of 
the  parasites  who  prey  upon  him,  and  affect  the  same  friendship, 
liberality,  and  love  of -mankind  I  They  are  all  equally  rotten,  and  as 
like  as  one  pea  to  another ;  and  yet,  with  delicate  irony,  the  poet 
has  succeeded  in  giving  each  his  peculiar  shade,  which  shews  itself 
in  the  different  manner  they  severally  receive  and  resist  Timon's 
petition  for  assistance.    Opposed  to  this  motley  crew  of  false  friends 
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is  the  warm-hearted  affection  of  Timon's  household,  and  especially 
of  his  steward,  whom  Timon  proclaims  the  only  honest  man.  In 
an  over  civilized  and  morally  corrupt  state,  in  which  the  nobles  are 
usurers,  and  the  people,  generally  abandoned  to  luxury  and  glut- 
tony, either  banish  the  more  virtuous  from  among  them,  or  suffer 
them  to  perish  by  neglect ;  where  the  army  cannot  take  the  field 
without  its  concubines,  and  turns  its  arms  against  its  countr}- ;  the 
little  of  virtue  that  is  left  often  takes  refuge  among  the  lowest  classes. 
The  Cynic,  Apemantus,  forms  the  second  contrast  to  Timon.  A 
deeper  shade  is  cast  upon  his  genuine  hatred  of  mankind  by  the 
spurious  misanthropy  of  the  philosopher.  To  the  latter,  we  might 
justly  address  the  question :  what  hast  thou  done  for  men  that  thou 
presumest  so  profoundly  to  hate  and  despise  them  ?  Apemantus 
himself  is  but  half  a  man,  he  is  but  half  human,  and  so  his  treat- 
ment both  of  himself  and  his  fellow  men  is  naturally  currish. 
Because  fortune  has  denied  to  him  her  best  gifts,  because  he  cannot 
arrive  at  consideration  and  respect  by  any  other  way,  he  misemploys 
his  talents,  his  rich  wit  and  more  than  common  strength  of  pur- 
pose, in  order  to  make  himself  felt  by  the  liberty  of  a  cynic's  life, 
and  by  the  imblushing  impudence  of  his  censures  and  the  abuse 
with  which  he  falls  foul  of  every  body.  The  contempt  into  wliich  he 
has  brought  himself  is  his  impunity.  Injuries  from  him  are  not 
injuries;  in  his  mouth  even  the  justest  reproach  loses  its  truth  and 
force.  So  he  goes  about  like  a  ridiculous  phantom — useless,  a 
burthen  both  to  himself  and  to  others,  a  warning  example  against 
a  corrupt  view  of  life  similar  to  Timon's,  but  still  its  perfect  opi)osite. 
At  last  he  is  outdone  by  Timon  in  his  own  art,  and  we  may  assume 
that  he  fell  sick  of  vexation  and  grew  better.  Lastly,  the  cha- 
racter of  Alcibiades,  while  it  exhibits  the  connection  between  the 
private  fortunes  of  the  great  hero,  and  the  great  public  of  his  state 
and  people,  stands  also  in  direct  opposition  to  Timon.  He,  like 
aU  the  other  characters  of  the  piece,  is  absolutely  indispensable  as 
a  component  part  of  the  whole,  and  necessary  both  for  the  working 
out  of  the  ground  idea,  and  for  the  particular  march  of  the  action 
which  inevitably  follows  from  that  idea.  He  exhibits,  for  instance, 
in  his  person,  the  way  in  which  Huch  a  state  and  such  a  people 
must  be  treated.  He  repels  injustice  by  injustice,  force  by  force, 
and  preaches  reason  and  morality  sword  in  hand.     But  thus 
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his  right  way  of  regulating  life  is  only  suited  for  this  particular 
immoral  state  of  mankind^  and  is  therefore  itself  unJuJtt  and 
immoral. 

Now  it  is  this  very  fact^  that  Alcibiades  is  made  ultimately  to 
appear  in  the  rights  that  constitutes  the  great  defect  of  the  piece. 
The  immediate  impression  which  ^^  Timon  of  Athens'^  leaves  on 
the  mind^  is  without  the  atoning  and  soothing  element  of  true 
tragedy ;  and  it  is  in  the  absence  of  this,  that  its  affinity  with 
^^  Titus  Andronicus"  consists.  If  Alcibiades  be  in  the  right,  then 
life  is  not  worth  its  pains ;  then  is  there  no  truth  in  the  doctrine 
of  an  overruling  Providence ;  and  we  must  exclaim  in  tears  with 
Flavius : — 

*'  Strang^f  uonsual  brood. 
When  man's  wont  sin  is  he  does  too  much  good ! 
Who  then  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again, 
For  bounty,  that  makes  goda,  does  stUl  mar  men." 

Act  IV.  Scene  2. 

Then  would  sin  and  injustice  reign  supreme,  with  no  other  check 
and  corrective  but  their  own  conflicts.  In  such  a  case  the  tragic 
view  of  things  becomes  merged  into  the  comic,  without  however 
allowing  to  the  latter  its  full  force.  Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  art  with  which  the  several  subordinate  motives 
are  made  to  co-operate  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole, 
and  to  reflect  it  in  varying  light  and  shade,  so  as  to  furnish  another 
striking  proof,  to  those  who  question  it,  of  our  poet's  truly  dramatic 
skill,  with  which  he  invariably  combines  the  several  parts  of  his  plot 
into  an  organic  whole ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  particular  beauties,  and 
the  profound  view  of  things,  which  forms  the  ground-work  of  the 
whole,  we  yet  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  drama  with  the  mournful 
impression  of  an  irremediable  discord  pervading  human  life.  Indeed, 
who  will  deny  that  such  does  really  exist  and  works  in  it?  But 
stiU  human  life  is  not  simply  a  dissonance ;  it  also  bears  within  it  a 
principle  of  harmony.  However,  it  is  not  shown  to  us  at  all  in  the 
present  piece,  and  in  order  to  discover  it  by  the  aid  of  reflection 
on  the  story,  we  must  bring  to  the  task  a  flrm  faith  in  its 
existence. 

"Timon  of  Athens''  forms  the  beautiful  close  of  Shakspeare's 
poetical  career.     It  reflects  more  clearly  than  any  other  piece,  the 
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poet's  consciousness  of  the  nothingness  of  human  life  and  nature 
in  themselves^  and  a  christian  reliance  on  God,  as  the  source  of 
all  that  is  abiding  and  permanent.  We  distinctly  sec  him  abandon- 
ing the  trifling  pursuits  and  contentions  of  this  life,  for  cahn 
heavenly  meditation ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  see,  that  before  he 
could  arrive  at  this  repose,  his  path  had  been  crossed  by  many  and 
heavy  conflicts.  Indeed,  when  we  compare  this  tragedy  with  others 
which  belong  probably  to  his  latest  labours,  the  confession  is  forced 
from  us  that  his  view  of  the  worldand  things,even  in  its  arti/tiicsiAe, 
must  have  been  somewhat  troubled  in  the  latter  years  of  his  career. 
Even  in  ''  Macbeth"  and  "Othello,"  the  expiatory  moment  of  the 
tragic  idea,  that  mild  splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  does  not  sliine 
forth  in  the  same  vigour  and  brilliancy,  as  in  the  deaths  of  Romeo, 
Lear,  and  Hamlet.  Over  the  "Winter's  Tale,"  "Cymbeline," 
the  "  Tempest,"  and  in  some  parts  of  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  a 
profound  and  grave  earnestness  is  spread,  which  is  almost  too  heavy 
indeed  for  the  motley  sportiveness  of  the  comic  view  of  tilings. 
The  shadows  have  been  continually  thickening,  until  at  last,  in 
"Timon,"  the  perfect  night  overtakes  us,  and  it  is  only  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fable,  as  on  the  other  side  of  human  Ufe,  that  a 
brighter  day  glimmers.  No  one  could  have  painted  misanthropy  with 
such  truth  andforce  without  having  at  some  time  or  other  experienced 
its  bitter  agony.  Shakspeare's  tone  of  mind  must  momentarily, 
at  least,  have  been  in  unison  with  that  of  Timon ;  otherwise  Iiis 
choice  of  such  a  subject  is  wholly  inexplicable,  especially  as  it 
possesses  no  dramatic  fitness  to  recommend  it.  Moreover,  there 
were  outward  causes  and  reasons  enough,  not  only  in  the  last  years 
of  our  poefs  career,  to  embitter  it,  but  the  memory  also  of  liis  whole 
life  (See  above,  p.  94,  &c.).  He  was  doomed  to  look  on,  while 
that  on  which  he  had  spent  all  his  mental  energy  was  profaned 
and  blackened  by  rude  hands ;  he  was  doomed  to  see  genuine 
poetry,  and  with  it  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  cliristian  view  of 
life,  banished  from  the  age.  It  was,  therefore,  but  natural  that  he 
should  have  had  misgivings,  lest  his  name  and  all  his  labours 
would  be  soon  forgotten,  perhaps,  for  ever ;  as  indeed  and  in  truth, 
for  a  whole  century,  his  countrymen  were  micbnscious  that  the 
greatest  poet  of  all  ages  had  issued  from  among  themselves.  Well, 
then,  might  the  tone  of  his  mind  Iiave  sunk  into  the  harsh  dissonance 
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which  he  seems  to  have  laboured  to  embody  in  his  last  works,  in 
order  to  shake  it  off  from  his  own  bosom.  Not  only  is  the  general 
character  of  the  "Timon  of  Athens"  in  favour  of  this  view, 
but  it  is  further  confirmed  by  its  satirical  and  cutting  allusions  to 
a  cheap  and  superficial  style  of  art,  to  the  caprices  of  a  momen- 
tary taste,  but  still  more  so  by  its  flattery  of  King  James; 
contained,  however  covertly,  in  Timon's  words  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act: — 

"  I  do  prodaime 
One  honest  man — mistake  me  not — but  one 
No  more,  I  pray — and  he  is  a  itetcard,'* 

By  the  steward,  pronounced  a  Stewart,  as  Tieck  remarks,  the  King 
is  plearly  intended.  Such  extravagant  flattery,  without  some 
subordinate  view,  were  in  itself  unworthy  of  Shakspeare.  It  can 
have  had  but  one  object,  so  far  as  we  may  presume  to  judge  (and 
other  circumstances  tend  to  confirm  the  conjecture);  James, 
though  as  a  king  he  was  weak  and  little  worthy  of  praise,  was 
opposed  to  the  growing  decline  of  a  fine  and  correct  taste  in  art 
and  poetry,  and  in  spite  of  all  hostile  and  defamatory  attacks 
had  shewn  himself  invariably  well  disposed  to  our  poet. 

But  what  need  we  of  external  cause  and  circumstance  to 
account  for  that  peculiar  tone  of  feeling  in  Shakspeare,  which 
alone  could  have  given  birth  to  the  Timon?  I  have  fdready 
alluded  to  the  fact,  that  a  certain  dissatisfaction  with  their  past 
labours,  and  indeed  with  themselves  as  well  as  with  the  whole  of 
human  nature — a  distaste  for  the  present  and  a  longing  for  a  higher 
and  better  existence,  in  short,  a  heavenly-home-sickness — usually 
besets  great  artistic  genius  at  the  evening  of  life  more  strongly 
even  timn  the  rest  of  mankind.  But,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  pre- 
eminently that  phase  of  art  which  not  only  raises  its  head  freely 
into  heaven,  in  order  to  quicken  some  vague  presentiment  or 
meagre  notion  of  its  own  infinite  grandeur,  but  also,  with  the  in- 
spired eye  of  femcy,  pierces  into  the  heavenly  recesses,  to  snatch 
from  them  the  most  lively  images  and  similitudes,  as  well  as  also 
the  most  ardent  aspirations. 
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SHAKSPEAKE'S  COMEDIES. 

The  Comedies  of  Shakspeare  may^  as  already  remarked^  be  arranged 
in  two  grand  divisions ;  which,  however,  are  by  no  means  absolutely 
distinct  from  each  other.  Among  all  his  pieces  we  do  not  meet  with 
one  pure  comedy  of  fancy,  nor  one  of  pure  intrigue.  These  two 
characteristics — ^the  fantastic  or  capricious,  and  the  intriguing  or 
intentional — are  but  the  leading  elements  of  the  self-same  idea  of 
comedy ;  not  two  essentially  difierent  forms  of  art,  but  merely 
two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same.  Accordingly,  it  is  possible 
that  comedies  may  exist  in  which  the  two  elements  are  combined 
together  in  such  equal  proportions,  that  neither  decidedly  predo- 
minates. This  epicene  species  will  properly  form,  therefore,  at 
once  the  mean  and  the  transition  between  the  two  ordinary 
species.  Accordingly,  I  shall  begin  with  a  Comedy  of  this  mixed 
kind,  and  then  proceed  first  to  those  of  a  more  fantastic  cha- 
racter, and  conclude  with  those  in  which  intrigue  predominates. 


1.  TWELFTH  NIGHT,  OB  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  remind  our  readers,  that, 
as  we  have  abready  shewn,  the  essence  of  the  Comedy  of  Fancy 
docs  not  merely  consist  in  giving  a  wonderful  shape  to  external 
nature,  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  reality,  but  also  in  an  intrinsic 
fencifulness,  which  consists  essentially  in  the  dominion  of  a  pure 
contingency,  subjective  and  objective,  and  therefore  in  an  ideal 
humourousness,  an  intrinsic  causelessness  and  aimlessness,  whether 
resting  ultimately  in  the  play  of  chance,  or  in  the  caprices,  mis- 
takes, the  folly,  or  perveredty  of  men.  Keeping  this  in  mind  we 
shall  readily  discern  the  fantastic  colouring  of  "  What  You  Will,'' 
There  is  nothing  in  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  fable  incon- 
sistent with  ordinary  experience;  for  even  the  great  resemblance 
of  the  twins,  Viola  and  Sebastian,  is  nothing  singular;  theinne? 
world,  on  the  contrary,  with  its  influence  on  the  outer  world, 
exliibits  the  most  wonderful  combination  of  rare  freaks  and  com- 
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plicated  incidents.  Here  we  at  once  recognize  the  fanciful  ele- 
ment in  the  whinmcal  resolve  of  Viola  to  play  the  man,  in  the 
Duke's  absurd  passion  for  Olivia,  and  the  no  less  capricious  and 
sudden  liking  of  the  latter  for  the  disguised  Viola,  and  in  the 
sndden  change  in  the  humour  of  both  which  leads  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Viola  with  the  Duke,  and  of  her  brother  Sebastian  with 
Olivia;  not  less  of  caprice  is  there  in  the  foolish  freak  of  Sir 
Andrew  Ague-cheek  to  become  a  suitor  to  Olivia :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  complications  brought  about  by  mere  chance,  and  the 
accidental  delivery  of  Sebastian,  and  his  finding  Viola  in  Illyria,  and 
meetings  with  Olivia,  Sir  Toby,  and  the  rest.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  intriguing  portion  of  this  play  is  easily  recognized  in  the 
deUberateness  with  wliich  Viola  acts  throughout,  and  with  which 
she  assumes  her  disguise  and  attempts  to  woo  Olivia,  and  to 
cure  her  of  her  aversion  for  the  Duke;  but,  above  all,  in  the 
merry  tricks  which  Maria,  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Toby  and  Fabian, 
play  upon  Sir  Andrew  and  Malvolio. 

The  shghest  consideration  of  the  structure  of  this  piece 
sufiices  to  discover  all  the  usual  springs  and  motives  of  comedy 
in  full  action.  Subjective  caprice,  folly,  error,  and  perversity, 
are  associated  with  objective  contingency  and  chance;  the  oddest 
freaks  and  humours,  as  well  as  the  most  deliberate  intrigue,  cross 
and  re-cross  each  other,  so  as  to  form  altogether  a  lively  and 
diversified  web.  All  the  principal  elements  of  the  comic  view  are 
here  combined;  subjective  caprice  paralyses  and  is  paralysed  by 
objective  chance;  the  well-laid  intrigue  is  frustrated  by  chance, 
as  in  the  duel  between  Viola  and  Sir  Andrew,  while  in  the 
relation  of  Viola  and  her  brother  to  Olivia  the  results  of  accident 
are  obviated  by  intrigue.  Thus  wonderfully  does  the  dialectic  of 
Shakspeare's  irony  maintain  itself,  dissolving  perversity  and  folly, 
wilfulness  and  accident,  as  well  as  the  mutual  conflict  of  in- 
trigues, into  their  proper  worthlessness,  so  as  to  produce  in  the 
end  universal  harmony,  and  to  give  the  victory  to  that  which  is 
just  and  rational. 

But  the  more  pregnantly,  as  it  thus  appears,  the  general  comic 
view  of  tilings  is  expressed  in  the  "  Twelfth  Night,''  the  more 
difficult  is  it  to  ascertain  the  special  modification  which  forms  the 
ground-work   of   this  particular  comedy.      In  vain   does   the 
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attentive  reader  search  amid  this  combined  mass  of  all  the  separate 
elements  of  the  comic  view  of  things  for  the  slightest  indication 
to  guide  him  to  discover  where  the  preponderance  lies.  At  the 
first  glance  it  might  almost  be  thought  that  the  end  in  view  was  a 
comic  exhibition  of  love,  which,  indeed,  may  weU  be  the  subject  of 
Comedy,  in  so  far  as  it  forms  an  essential  principle  of  human 
existence,  and  as  life,  when  considered  from  it,  assumes  a  peculiar 
aspect.  But  it  is  not  the  real,  and  in  this  sense  so  influential 
passion  of  love,  that  we  have  to  do  with  in  this  piece.  Love  here 
is  rather  a  mere  humour  of  fancy — a  chameleon-like  play  of  the 
feelings,  a  motley  garb  which  the  soul  puts  on  and  off  with  the 
changing  fashion  of  the  hour.  The  Duke's  passion  for  Olivia 
bursts  out  into  flame  for  Viola  as  suddenly  as  love  for  him  was 
kindled  in  her  heart;  Olivia's  liking  for  Viola  is  easily  satisfied 
with  the  substitution  of  her  brother,  who,  on  his  part,  has  no 
scruple  to  be  put  in  his  sister's  place,  and  Malvolio's  and  Sir 
Andrews  tenderness  for  Viola  is,  after  all,  but  a  bubble.  And  even 
Antonio's  friendship  for  Sebastian  possesses  the  same  characters  of 
caprice  and  groundlessness.  Thus  does  the  motley  capriciousness 
of  love  appear  the  chief  impulse  in  the  merry  game  of  life,  which 
is  here  laid  open  to  our  sight,  and  we  cannot  for  a  moment  recog- 
nize any  more  serious  view  of  it  in  the  ground-work  of  this 
piece. 

In  fact,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  conviction,  that 
Shakspeare  designedly  abstained  from  giving  to  it  ^nj  paramount 
idea  for  its  basis.  The  comic  view  of  things  in  general  was  to 
form  the  platform  of  the  piece,  which  in  so  far  is  to  be  regarded 
a  normal  comedy  in  Shakspeare's  style.  On  this  account,  he 
has  allowed  all  the  principal  elements  of  the  comic  view  of  things 
to  play  their  part  in  unison,  and  he  has  with  wonderful  ability 
placed  them  all  in  such  balance  that  no  one  can  claim  the  prepon^^ 
derance  over  the  rest.  With  the  same  view,  he  has  carefully 
avoided  all  allusion  to  any  special  modification  of  the  general 
view,  which  could  only  have  led  the  reader  astray.  It  was  his 
design  to  exhibit  life  exactly  in  the  light  that  it  appears  to  the 
comic  apprehension  of  things,  as  a  curiously  inwrought  but  sug- 
gestive arabesque;  as  a  realm  of  contradictions  and  semblance, 
and  a  fantastic,  chaotic  medley  of  accident  and  caprice,  of  error 
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and  perversity,  which  nothing  but  the  dialectic  of  irony  which  rules 
in  Comedy  can  ever  reduce  to  order. 

With  great  propriety,  it  is  only  in  the  title  that  the  author 
gives  the  slightest  hint  or  information  how  the  whole  is  to  be 
taken.  "  Twelfth  Night"  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  prelude  to  the 
merry  season  of  shrovetide,  and  this  day  was  set  apart  for  con- 
vivial games  and  festivities  of  every  kind.  In  the  evening  a  king 
was  usually  elected  from  the  assembled  company,  by  the  lot  of  the 
bean  baked  in  the  cake,  who  thereupon  had  to  select  a  queen,  and 
constitute  a  mimic  court,  who  are  to  pay  punctual  obedience  to  the 
behests  of  their  fortuitous  sovereign,  and  sustain  with  wit  and 
humour  their  several  characters.  Games  of  chance  were  peculiar 
favourites  on  this  festive  evening;  and  Tieck  justly  remarks,  that 
Sebastian,  Viola,  and  Maria,  (we  may  add  the  Duke  also,  and 
Olivia,  to  the  number),  win  great  and  important  prizes  in  the  lot- 
tery of  life,  and  Malvolio  alone,  who  thinks  he  holds  the  highest 
prize  safe  in  his  l)ands,  draws  a  blank.  The  title,  therdbre, 
corresponds  entirely  to  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  piece,  which 
sets  forth  life  itself,  like  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings,  as  a  merry 
and  fantastic  lottery.  The  second  title,  ''What  You  Will,''  is 
still  more  clear  and  significant.  It  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  rela- 
tion between  the  public  and  the  piece,  but  not  in  the  inadmissi- 
ble sense  in  which  some  have  understood  it,  as  if  poesy  could  take 
any  meaning  and  signification  that  the  spectator  might  choose  to 
assign  to  it.  For  such  is  never  the  case;  for  poesy  has  no 
other  law  of  its  creations  than  its  own  will,  and  whatever  it  pre- 
sents, is,  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  even  such  as  she  ofiers  it. 
But  because  the  groundwork  of  the  piece  is  the  general  comic 
view  itself,  and  because  it  does  not  here  assume  any  modification, 
but  all  its  motives  and  elements  are  put  forth  at  once,  it  is  left 
to  the  spectator  to  select  at  pleasure  from  them  all,  and  to  give 
to  the  whole  the  special  signification  and  reference  that  may  suit 
him,  and  to  apply  it  according  to  his  own  personal  humour  and 
circumstances. 

A  closer  consideration  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  piece 
would,  if  it  were  necessary,  still  more  clearly  establish  the  inter- 
pretation we  have  just  given  of  the  groundwork  of  the  piece. 
The  dreamy,   rapturous,  and  music-loving  Duke,  the  charming 
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Olivia,  girl-like  capricious,  hard  to  please,  but  easily  won,  the 
tender,  sensitive,  but  playful  and  witty  Viola,  Antonio  with  his 
fanciful  friendsliip  for  Sebastian,  and  Sebastian  with  the  natural 
rashness  and  impetuosity  of  youth,  the  tricksy  and  roguish  Maria, 
with  her  clever  helper's  helper — Fabian,  all  these  characters  are 
thrown  off  in  such  easy  flowing  outline,  and  in  such  transparent 
colours,  and  harmonize  so  well  together,  that  the  slightest  altera- 
tion would  tear  the  varied,  light,  and  airy,  but  ingenious  web  that 
is  spun  around  them.  In  drawing  the  characters,  Shakspearc  has 
as  it  were  but  brushed  off  the  light  pollen  of  the  flower — a  ruder 
and  a  bolder  hand  would  have  torn  the  fine  threads  off  its  anthers. 
The  clever  contrast  between  the  fool  by  profession,  and  the  in- 
voluntary simpletons,  Malvolio,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Sir  Toby,  is  per- 
haps the  most  carefully  worked  out  of  the  whole  piece.  While 
their  own  folly  and  absurdity,  notwithstanding  all  their  struggles, 
does  but  force  the  cap-and-bells  over  their  ears,  the  clown  in  his 
adopted  gown  of  motley  moves  with  inimitable  ease,  and  pins  the 
pied  lappets  of  his  wit  to  the  backs  of  all  the  rest.  In  his  person 
the  meaning  of  the  entire  poem  is  as  it  were  concentrated.  He 
alone  with  full  consciousness  looks  upon  life  as  a  merry  Twelfth- 
Night,  on  which  every  one  must  play  his  allotted  part,  so  as  to 
afford  the  greatest  possible  amusement  and  diversion,  both  to  liim- 
sdf  and  others.  What  he  wishes  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to 
be  a  fool  in  the  great  fool's  house,  the  world ;  hence  he  has  an 
unconquerable  aversion  for  all  starched  wisdom  and  reserve,  and 
for  all  hollow  unmeaning  gravity,  which  can  neither  understand 
nor  bear  a  joke,  and  on  this  account  is  he  on  such  ill  terms  with 
Malvolio.  He  alone  feels  respect  for  his  cap-and-bells ;  for  he 
knows  that  fun  and  laughter,  joke  and  jest,  belong  in  short  to  life, 
and  that  there  is  more  depth  and  meaning  in  witty  folly  like  his 
own,  than  in  the  sour  looks  of  so-called  wise  folk.  And  tliis  is  the 
profound  seriousness  which  serves  as  a  foil  to  tliis  merry  drama. 
As  human  life  is  at  present  constituted,  man  cannot  always  be 
serious  and  rational.  He  ought  to  raise  himself  above  the  finite 
and  transient  pursuits  of  this  earthly  life ;  his  path  leads  upwards 
to  God.  But  on  this  path  there  is  a  turning  and  a  resting  point 
— ^to  many  it  is  their  point  of  exit — from  which,  when  a  sound  and 
strong  mind  looks  back  upon  the  mire  and  confusion  beneath 
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him,  the  whole  of  life  appears  so  little  and  insignificant,  so  wonder- 
ful and  strange,  that  he  deems  it  to  be  altogether  ridiculous,  and 
imder  this  impression  can  only  treat  it  with  mockery  and  laughter. 

The  chief  moments  of  the  action  spontaneously  evolve  them- 
selves out  of  the  fundamental  idea,  and  the  characters  which  so 
aptly  correspond  to  it.  The  characters  fall  into  two  principal 
groups ;  which  again  divide  into  subordinate  ones,  and  occasionally 
mingling  and  approaching,  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  On 
one  side  stands  the  Duke,  with  Olivia,  Yiola,  and  Sebastian ;  on  the 
other.  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  the  household  of  Olivia.  Chance, 
caprice,  and  intrigue — ^Viola's  preservation  and  disguise — ^fumish 
the  groundwork  and  plan  of  the  fable.  First  of  all,  love  and 
chance  lead  a  merry  game  with  the  first  group.  Viola,  who  means 
only  to  toy  with  the  love  of  others,  falls  herself  into  a  heavy  love 
sickness :  the  Duke,  the  slave  of  the  scornful  Olivia,  is  happily 
emancipated  in  order  to  work  the  cure  of  Viola;  and  Olivia,  in 
punishment  of  her  cruelty,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  one  of  her 
own  sex; — all,  however,  is  happily,  set  right  by  chance,  which 
introduces  Sebastian  on  the  scene.  In  the  second  of  the  principal 
groups.  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  are  in  the  most  amusing  manner 
lashed  by  their  folly  and  perversity,  while  the  silly  and  conceited 
Malvolio  is  made  the  laughing-stock  of  the  Clown,  Maria^  and 
Fabian,  and  in  order  to  heighten  the  complication,  chance  and 
mistake  entangle  Antonio  and  Sebastian  in  the  capricious  net 
wherein  reason,  prudence,  and  all  the  prosaic  virtues  of  every-day 
life,  are  caught.  But  chance  and  caprice  again  disentangle  the 
intricate  web,  and  by  a  happy  fate  every  one  obtains  his  wish. 
The  common-place  prosaic  Malvolio  alone  reaps  his  due  in 
mockery  and  derision ;  for  the  unenthusiastic  prose,  which  indeed 
is  always  immoral,  meets  with  no  mercy  at  the  comic  tribunal. 

The  language  of  the  piece  flows  on  full  of  grace  and  wit;  and 
thus  in  this  piece,  again,  we  discover  an  intrinsic  harmony  between 
the  characterization,  action  (invention),  and  diction.  All  springs 
up  out  of  the  view  of  life  which  is  made  the  basis  of  the  piece 
(ground-idea),  with  such  organic  necessity,  that  the  composition 
appears  not  less  masterly  here  than  in  Shakspeare's  best  tragedies. 

As  this  admirable  comedy  stands  between  the  two  classes  of 
Shakspeare's  comedies,  so  also  in  date  it  belongs  to  the  middle  of 
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our  poet's  career.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  it  was  already  written 
in  1599.  In  support  of  this  view  we  may  appeal  to  the  language 
and  versification,  the  tone  and  keeping  of  the  whole,  and  especially 
to  this  view  of  life  which  is  not  usually  met  with  in  the  young 
or  old,  but  to  the  fresh  and  vigorous  season  at  which  the  gifted 
mind  has  gained  the  summit  of  life,  and  has  not  yet  taken  a  step 
in  descent.  It  is  further  supported  by  its  affinity  with  "  As  You 
Like  It.''  And,  lastly,  also  by  Ben  Jonson's  allusion  to  it  in  his 
well-known  comedy,  "Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,"  to  which 
Tieck  first  called  attention.  Now,  the  latter  was  acted  towards  the 
close  of  1599,  and  it  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  "What 
You  Will"  had  already  been  brought  out.  Tlie  reasons  which 
led  Malone,  Chalmers,  Drake,  and  others,  to  place  it  much  later 
(1613-14),  are  without  force  against  the  weight  which  considera- 
tions of  language  and  character  lay  in  the  opposite  scale,  and  when 
they  are  unsupported  by  external  and  historical  evidence.  Even 
though  the  words  of  Fabian  (Act  II.  Scene  5) — "  I  will  not  give 
my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from 
the  Sophy,"  do  contain  an  allusion  to  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  who 
resided,  in  1612,  at  London,  as  ambassador  from  the  Sophy  of 
Persia,  and  received  from  King  James  an  allowance  of  four  pounds 
a  day,  or  if,  by  Viola's  words, "  then  Westward  ho,"  the  drama  of  this 
title,  by  Decker  and  Webster,  be  meant,  which  appeared  in  1607,  it 
would  have  been  only  natural  to  assume  that  such  side-glances  to 
unimportant  topics  of  the  day  had  been  interpolated  on  occasion 
(ex  tempore)  either  by  the  author  or  the  actor,  and  so  had  found 
their  way  into  the  text,  especially  as  "Twelfth-Night"  was  not 
printed  before  1623.  For  how  little  such  incidental  allusions  are 
to  be  trusted  is  proved  by  the  diaiy  of  a  member  of  one  of  the 
Inns  of  CJourt,  (discovered  by  Collier,  and  already  so  frequently 
referred  to,)  who  reports,  as  eye-witness,  that  it  was  acted  at  the 
Header's  Feast  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  Feb.  2,  1602.  Collier 
is  of  opinion  that  it  may  have  been  produced  shortly  before  on  the 
boards  of  Blackfriars  Theatre.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  hypo- 
thesis, and  is  greatly  shaken  by  Ben  Jonson's  allusion  to  it,  above 
noticed. 

Whether  Shakspeare  borrowed  the  materials  of  his  piece  from 
Bandello,  or  from  an  old  Italian  comedy,  "  Oli  Inganui,"  to  which. 
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according  to  the  barrister's  diary,  "  TweLfth-Night "  possesses  the 
great<^t  resemblance,  cannot  be  detennined  until  the  lost  comedy 
is  recovered.  In  what  way  Shakspeare  has  made  use  of  the 
novel  of  Bandello,  if  that  be  the  source  from  which  he  drew,  may 
be  seen  in  Echterraeyer,  Henschd,  and  Simrock  (ii.  161;  iii. 
254,  f.),  where  it  will  appear  that  in  such  a  case  the  piece,  so 
far  as  invention  is  concerned,  is  altogether  Shakspeare's  own 
property. 


2.  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.— THE  COMEDY  OF  ERBOBS.— 
THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 

Tlie  noble  comedy  of  "As  You  Like  It"  is  also  of  the  mixed 
class,  but  with  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  fanciful  element. 
Of  two  princely  brothers,  one  is  in  possession  of  the  ducal  throne, 
of  whicli — we  are  not  told  how — he  has  unjustly  dispossessed  the 
other,  who,  with  his  followers,  are  leading  a  wild  and  fantastic 
sort  of  life  in  the  Forest  of  Arden;  of  another  pair  of  noble 
brothers,  the  younger  is  persecuted  by  the  elder,  and  takes  refuge 
in  the  forest  with  the  banished  Duke;  two  princesses,  the 
daughters  of  the  two  dukes,  are  deeply  attached  to  each  other,  so 
that  upon  the  banishment  of  one  the  other  accompanies  her  in  her 
flight  also  to  the  forest;  a  merry  and  a  melancholy  fool,  with  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses,  drawn  to  the  truth  of  nature,  with  a 
few  light  touches — such  are  the  principal  personages  of  the 
piece,  which,  in  harmonious  and  graceful  grouping,  and  pleasing 
contrasts,  animate  the  wilds  of  the  wood  of  Arden,  and  by  their 
diversified  situations,  relations,  and  character,  condition  every  tiling, 
and  of  themselves  bring  about  whatever  happens  in  the  piece.  Sepa^ 
rately  considered,  nothing  appears  directly  to  contradict  nature ;  no 
being  or  event  singly  is  supernatural  or  unusual ;  viewed  singly, 
each  character,  situation,  and  transaction,  might  belong  to  the 
most  ordinary  reality.  It  is  only  by  the  presence  of  lions  and 
serpents  in  an  European  forest,  that  we  are  gently  reminded  that 
we  are  standing  within  the  intellectual  domain  of  poetical  fancy. 
But  still  more  strongly  does  the  whole,  as  it  organically  developes 
itself,  and  by  the  action  of  the  several  parts  on  each  other,  and 
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thdr  relation  to  the  whole — ^in  short,  the  sum  of  the  circumstances, 
situations,  transactions,  and  incidents,  give  us  to  understand  that 
it  is  by  no  means  the  purpose  of  the  drama  to  exliibit  ordinary 
reality,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  view  of  life  taken  from  a  peculiar 
poetic  position — in  other  words,  a  fanciful  reflection  of  it  in  the 
mirror  of  irony  and  humour.  For,  when  we  take  a  closer  look 
at  the  whole,  we  are  soon  compelled  to  admit  that  the  like  does 
not  and  could  not  come  to  pass  in  reality,  but  that  such  a  romantic 
mode  of  living,  in  the  solitude  of  a  forest,  is  but  a  poetical 
dream ;  that  caprice  and  humour  do  not  so  absolutely  rule  human 
life;  that  a  character  like  that  of  the  unjust  Duke  would  not  be 
so  easily  converted  by  the  religious  old  hermit,  nor  a  man  like 
Oliver  de  Boys  be  suddenly  diverted  from  his  hatred  by  one  mag- 
nanimous action  of  his  persecuted  and  injured  brother. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  where,  then,  amid  this  apparent  want  of 
nature  and  reality,  is  the  poetic  truth  of  the  piece,  and  what  is  the 
position  from  which  it  contemplates  human  life?  To  answer  tliis 
question  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  general  comic  view  of 
things  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  piece,  and  that,  consequently, 
it  is  by  means  of  contrast,  and  not  directly,  that  human  life  is 
here  illustrated,  and  that  by  chance,  humour,  and  caprice,  being 
made  to  annihilate  and  subvert  each  other,  the  true  director  of 
human  life,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  eternal  order  of  things, 
is  brought  to  light.  This  becomes  clearly  manifest,  when  we 
behold  the  arbitrary  caprice  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  the 
good  old  Duke,  brought  to  an  end  by  a  like  capricious  whim ;  and 
how,  in  like  measure,  fickle  humour  restores  a  good  understanding 
between  the  two  brothers  Oliver  and  Orlando  de  Boys ;  and  how 
the  fanciful  loves  of  Bosalind  and  Orlando,  of  Celia  and  Oliver, 
which  owed  their  origin  to  a  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
are  rendered  happy  by  a  no  less  arbitrary  play  of  caprice  and 
accident ;  and  how,  in  the  same  way,  the  coyness  of  the  shepherdess 
Fhebe  is  overcome,  and  she  is  united  to  her  faithful  and  good- 
humoured  simpleton  of  a  lover. 

Thus  is  the  general  comic  view  reflected  in  the  whole,  and  thus  does 
it  form  the  foundation  and  platform  on  which  all  moves.  When, 
then,  we  come  to  ask  what  fipecial  position  the  poet  has  here  taken, 
and  what  is  the  njtecial  ground-idea  of  the  piece,  the  title  of  the  play 
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will,  in  the  first  place,  afford  us  some  informatiou  on  this  head. 
The  words  *^As  You  Like  It,"  are  but  a  phrase  of  courtesy, 
which  says  and  means  but  little.  This  title,  like  "  What  You  Will,'' 
has  also  been  referred  to  the  relation  between  the  piece  and  the 
public  {e.  g,  by  A.  W.  Schlegd),  and  been  so  interpreted  as  to  be 
imule  to  convey  the  sense  that  the  poem  might  assume  any  form 
and  appearance  at  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator.  But,  as  already 
remarked,  this  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  title  may  (as  Tieck  thinks)  contain  an 
allusion  to  Ben  Jonson's  unreasonable  attacks  on  Shakspeare's 
easy  and  apparently  irregular  and  arbitrary  compositions.  But,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  allusion  does  not  hold  exactly;  Jonson's  words 
are,  "  K  You  Like  It,"  whereas  the  superscription  to  Shakspeare's 
piece  is,  "  As  You  Like  It ;"  and  this  difference,  if  it  does  not  upset, 
certainly  shakes  Tieck's  explanation :  "  If  You  Like  It, — ^this  is 
a  comedy  par  excellence" — and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
equally  far-fetched  allusion  to  the  words  "If  you  like  it,  so, 
and  yet  will  be  yours  in  dutie,  if  you  be  mine  in  favours,"  which 
form  the  opening  of  Thomas  Lodge's  Pastoral  and  chivalric  ro- 
mance (Rosalynd,  Euphues  Golden  Legacy,  1590),  from  which 
Shakspeare  derived  the  materals  of  "  As  You  Like  It.''  On  the 
other  hand,  any  subordinate  allusion  which  the  title  may  convey  of 
this  kind,  will  not  by  any  means  exclude  a  reference  to  the  contents 
and  ground-idea  of  the  whole.  Shakspeare  might  possibly  choose 
or  alter  the  title  of  his  comedy,  with  a  sidelong  look  of  derision  at 
the  pedantic  assumption  of  his  adversary ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  confident  he  would  never  have  adopted  it,  if  it  did  not 
possess  an  objective  justification  in  its  applicability  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  drama.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  easy  enough  to  point  out 
this  reference,  as  soon  as  we  have  apprehended  the  whole  in  its 
life-giving  and  animating  ground-idea.  In  this  comedy,  life  itself 
is  contemplated  in  the  light  it  would  appear,  if  it  were  presented 
to  a  man,  as  it  were,  on  a  salver,  with  the  courteous  invitation  to 
take  iti«  he  likes  it.  Throughout  the  whole  piece,  every  one  does 
just  as  he  likes ;  every  one,  with  unrestrained  wilfulness  and  caprice, 
gives  himself  up  either  to  evil  or  to  good  as  the  fit  strikes  him ;  every 
one  looks  upon,  turns,  and  shapes — life  as  he  fancies.  The  forest  of 
Arden  is  the  stage,  and  with  its  fresh  and  free  forest  air,  and  its 
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mysterious  gloom,  at  the  same  time  the  fitting  scene  for  tlie  realisa- 
tion of  such  a  view  of  life.  That  out  of  which  the  whole  action 
proceeds,  on  which  the  entire  representation  is  based,  and  on  which 
likewise  the  fantastic  character  ^of  the  whole  consists,  is  not  so 
much  any  external  objective,  as  an  internal  and  subjective  con- 
tingency— the  humour  and  caprice  of  the  acting  personages  in 
their  influence  on  one  another. 

It  is  true  that  on  this  account  the  whole  cannot  be  justifiable, 
except  within  the  comic  view  of  things ;  such  a  view  of  life,  in  truth, 
can  be  nothing  but  irony ;  such  a  position  for  the  contemplation 
of  life  is  at  best  an  isolated  and  exclusive  one;  such  a  view  is  not 
the  whole  truth.  However,  irony,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  consist 
merely  in  taking  and  exhibiting  the  absolutely  false  for  the  truth ; 
but  the  essence  of  irony  depends  on  that  sharp  dialectic  of  the 
mind,  which  seizes  a  matter,  or  a  one-sided  view  in  its  naked  one- 
sidednesss,  and  shews  how  in  such  exclusiveness  it  becomes  its 
direct  opposite.  In  fact,  the  above  view  of  life  conveys  the  pro- 
found truth,  that  the  mind  of  man,  by  its  free-will  and  faculty  of 
self-determination,  can  really  shai)e,  turn,  and  direct  his  own  life 
as  he  likes.  But,  however  true  this  may  be,  still  it  is  only  one 
side  of  the  truth  that  is  here  brought  forward ;  its  other  equally 
important  aspect,  which  exhibits  the  eternal  harmony  and  law — the 
everlasting  counsels  of  Grod,  ruling  and  superintending  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  every  individual  life, — ^is  entirely  overlooked,  and 
like  the  reverse  of  a  coin,  turned  away  from  our  regard  in  darkness 
and  obscurity.  But,  although  Sliakspeare  has  set  forward  the 
first  side  in  full  light,  still  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  offer  it 
as  the  foil  and  perfect  truth.  On  the  contrary,  he  places  the  whole 
on  the  airy  summit  of  the  comic  point  of  view,  and  while  he  allows 
it  to  unfold  itself,  to  develope  itself  in  its  full  and  sharp  exclu- 
siveness, the  dialectic  of  irony  which  it  involves  within  itself 
urges  it  forward  till  it  passes  into  its  direct  contrary.  Contradic- 
tions, humour,  caprice,  and  folly,  destroy  themselves,  and  at  last 
the  good  and  the  rational  prevail,  and  the  whole  terminates  in  an 
intrinsic  harmony  which  is  only  possible  in  the  empire  of  true 
liberty,  and  not  in  that  of  caprice  and  humour. 

This  dialectic  of  irony,  and  therein  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  the  whole  drama,  appears  at  its  greatest  height  in  the  two  fools. 
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The  melancholy  Jacques  is  not  drawn  as  a  fool  by  profession ;  he 
appears  merely  as  a  comic,  foolish  character ;  but  liis  profound 
superficiality,  his  witty  sentimentality,  liis  merry  sadness,  have  struck 
root  so  deeply  in  his  inmost  being,  that  it  shews  throughout  but 
the  one  stamp  of  folly  and  perversity.  All  these  contrasts  are  in 
fact  found  in  his  character ;  liis  profoundness  is  really  profound,  but 
at  the  same  time,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  very  superficial;  liis  soft, 
tender  sensitiveness  is  however  full  of  sharp  hooks  and  edges, 
and  his  melancholy  in  fact  is  in  the  highest  degree  merry  and  spor- 
tive. While  all  the  other  characters  seem  to  regard  life  as  a  gay 
toy  and  merry  pomp,  he,  with  similar  one-sidedness,  takes  it  for 
a  sombre  funeral  train,  in  which  every  mourner,  weeping  and 
wailing,  is  advancing  to  his  own  grave.  The  gay  and  festive  play  of 
the  others  bears,  however,  in  itself,  and  eventually  passes  over  into, 
a  deep  seriousness;  so  in  like  manner,  in  this  case,  the  dull 
melancholy  funeral  train  changes  insensibly  and  involuntarily  into 
a  procession  of  fools.  The  merry  fool.  Touchstone,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  genuine  English  clown— the  fool  with  the  jingling 
cap-and-bells,  who  is  and  professes  to  be  a  fool,  and  so  makes 
sport  of  himself  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  this  personifi- 
cation of  irony,  all  the  perversities  and  contradictions  of  the  repre- 
sented view  of  life  are  collected  together ;  but  on  this  obverse  is 
stamped  the  profound  truth  and  wisdom  which  Hes  hidden  on  the 
reverse  of  the  whole.  While  the  other  lovers  are  in  chase  of  some 
fancied  ideal  of  beauty,  amiability,  and  virtue,  and  yet,  after  all,  run 
into  the  arms  of  very  ordinary  and  every-day  sort  of  beings,  he  takes 
for  himself  an  ill-favoured  piece  of  flesh  of  a  country  girl — he  loves 
her  because  he  chooses  her — and  he  chooses  her  because  he  loves 
her.  This  is,  indeed,  the  wilfulness  of  love,  as  it  is  depicted  by 
Shakspeare  in  bis  comedies,  in  its  full  force.  But  it  is  even  this  very 
unreasonableness  that  renders  it  the  wonderful  and  fatal  power 
which  seizes  upon  the  heart  and  life  of  man  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent ;  whileat  the  same  time  it  represents  that  higher  power, 
which,  iminfluenced  by  human  caprice  and  subjectivity,  guides  the 
life  and  history  of  mankind  with  unseen  hand.  Lastly,  while  all  the 
other  personages  have  adopted  the  solitary  and  free  life  of  the  forest, 
either  through  external  circumstances  or  internal  impulse — ^in  short, 
on  good  reason,  and  of  their  freewill — he  alonehas  come  there  without 
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adequate  cause  or  occasion,  and  even  against  his  natural  inclina- 
tions, wliich  disposed  him  to  prefer  the  ease  and  comforts  of  a 
court.  Thus,  beneath  the  outer  shell  of  folly,  he  evinces  a  truly 
noble  disinterestedness  and  fidehty.  Lastly,  while  all  the  other 
characters  appear  more  or  less  the  playthings  of  their  own  caprice 
and  wilfulness,  he  is  the  only  one  who  makes  a  j)lay  both  of 
himself  and  others,  and  thereby  maintains  a  real  independence  and 
liberty ;  and  in  that  he  knowingly  and  intentionaUy  makes  iHinself 
a  fool,  he  at  least  shews  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  first  necessary 
element  of  true  intellectual  freedom— the  mastery  over  himself. 
One  might  almost  pronounce  the  professed  fool  to  be  clearly  the 
most  rational  of  aU  this  singular  company,  for  he  alone  knows  his 
own  mind  throughout ;  and  while  he  takes  every  thing  to  be  sheer 
folly,  he  at  the  same  time  views  it  all  with  the  profound  irony  that 
is  its  due.  A  striking  contrast  to  Touchstone  is  furnished  by  Sir 
Oliver  Martext — the  very  embodying  of  the  common  prose  of  life, 
which  suffers  nothing  in  the  world  to  lead  it  away  from  the  text  of 
the  actual  living  reaUty,  and  which  ever  mars  the  profound,  eternal 
meaning  of  the  book  of  life. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  skill  and  trutlifuliicss  with 
which  all  the  other  characters  are  conceived  and  worked  out,  or  the 
lovely  harmony  and  vivid  contrast  in  which  they  are  arranged  and 
grouped  together.  It  will  be  enough  to  allude  to  the  deep  feel- 
ing and  nimble  wit  and  intellect  which  are  associated  with  Rosa- 
lind's fascinating  archness — her  saucy  yet  maidenly  petulance — to 
the  noble  candour  and  openness,  and  the  indestructible  energy  of 
a  good  disposition,  which  shew' themselves  in  Orlando— to  the  bright 
colours  in  which  the  high-minded  and  good  old  Duke  aj)[)ears,  as 
taught  and  softened  by  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity.  In  spite  of 
all  caprices,  all  perversities  and  inconsistencies,  how  much  of 
what  is  truly  noble  and  beautiful  in  humanity  is  here  again  dis- 
played to  us !  It  is  obvious  that  all  the  cliaracters  are  conceivtMi 
and  worked  out  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  ground-idea  of  the  whole; 
in  the  highest  and  most  excellent,  as  well  as  in  the  basest  and 
meanest,  there  reigns  the  same  fantastic  wilfulness,  though  under 
manifold  modifications,  occurring  at  one  time  a^  the  inner  motive, 
at  another  as  the  outward  occasion  of  their  resolves  and  actions. 
The  arbitrary  dethronement  of  the  good  Duke  forms  the  basis 
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and  ground  pknof  the  plot;  the  causeless  persecution  of  Orlando 
by  Ills  brother ;  his  sudden  whim  to  try  a  fall  with  the  Duke's 
wrestler;  and  the  equally  unmerited  banishment  of  Rosalind,  are 
the  chief  springs  for  the  march  of  the  action.  In  the  wood  of 
Arden  all  abandon  themselves  to  the  most  unrestrained  and  diver- 
sified play  of  humour  and  fancy,  which  goes  on  until  the  wicked 
Oliver  and  the  usurping  Duke  are  suddenly  converted,  and  Rosa- 
lind throws  aside  her  disguise.  Thus  the  principal  moments  of 
the  action  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  ground-idea  of  the 
whole.  The  whole  is  a  deep  pervading  harmony,  while  sweet  and 
soul-touching  melodies  play  around;  all  is  so  ethereal,  so  tender 
and  affecting,  so  free,  fresh,  and  joyous,  and  so  replete  with  a 
genial  sprightliness,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
this  comedy  to  be  one  of  the  most  excellent  compositions  in  the 
whole  wide  domain  of  poesy. 

On  this  account  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  it  should  have 
been  the  least  understood.  Its  nature  is  too  subtle  and  ethereal 
to  be  compressed  within  the  narrow  minds  of  most  critics.  Thus, 
what  Pr.  Horn  ("  Shakspeare's  Dramas  Explained,"  ii.  161,) 
makes  to  be  its  ground-idea,  is  a  mere  common-place,  which,  so  far 
as  it  is  true,  is  to  be  found  in  all  Shakspeare's  Comedies.  A.  W. 
Schlegel  throws  out  a  few  pregnant  hints;  though  he  well 
might,  he  gives  us  no  more.  This,  too,  is  the  case  \»ith  his  review 
of  Shakspeare's"^  Dramas,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  his  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Dramatic  Art."  Even  Tieck 
is  content  with  pronouncing  the  piece  to  be  the  most  sprightly  of 
our  poet's  dramas,  in  which  he  arbitrarily  plays  with  space  and 
time,  contemns  the  laws  which,  in  his  other  pieces,  he  invariably 
observes,  and  was  in  some  degree  the  first  to  establish ;  nay  more, 
even  parodying  himself,  has  sacrificed  the  truth  of  the  motives, 
and  the  consistency  of  the  composition,  in  order  to  constnict  a 
right  merry  and  free  ^>/^a/f//;r-/?/rty  (Lustspiel-Comcdy) .  A  similar 
thought  is  put  forward  by  Fr.  Horn,  when  he  calls  it  the  first 
pleasure-play  that  has  yet  been  written.  I  admit  that  it  may  well 
be  regarded  as  the  idea  of  a  free  comedy  of  a  mixed,  romantic, 
and  fantastic  character.  But  this  it  could  not  be, — it  m  ould  not,  in 
short,  be  a  work  of  art  at  all,  but  merely  the  abstract  expression  of  a 
general  a*sthetic4il  notion,  if  it  did  not  also  possess  a  thoroughly 
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individual  character  and  a  concrete  vitality.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
first  duty  to  point  out  tliis  by  ascertaining  the  special  ground-idea 
of  the  whole. 

By  most  critics  this  comedy  is  assigned  to  the  year  1600.  The 
conjecture  of  Edmund  Capell,  that  it  did  not  exist  before 
1603,  is  quite  arbitrary.  If,  as  Tieck  thinks,  the  title  is  an 
allusion  to  a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Cjntliia^s  Revels,'^  which 
was  first  acted  in  1600,  then  "As  You  Like  It*'  could  not  have 
existed  previous  to  this  year.  For  the  conjecture  that  it  was 
written  in  1599,  but  that  the  title  was  subsequently  altered,  is 
inadmissible,  since  in  that  case  its  satire  would  lose  its  point.  If 
Tieck's  be  correct,  then  in  due  consequence  we  must  assume  that 
the  whole  piece  was  written  in  derision  of  Ben  Jonson's  painful 
efforts  to  reform  the  taste  of  the  public.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
consent  to  limit  the  wide  prospect  from  the  lofty  height  on  which 
this  masterpiece  of  Shakspeare's  comedy  stands  by  any  such 
special  and  little  considerations.  But,  besides,  "  As  You  Like  It" 
is  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  the  4th  of  August,  1600, 
("  Reed's  Shakspeare,''  ii.  299);  and  since  the  "  Cyntliia's 
Revels"  appeared  in  the  same  year,  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
the  latter  was  first  produced.  "  As  You  Like  It"  was  printed  in 
1603. 

The  '^  Comedy  of  Errors''  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  re- 
garded as  the  pendant  to  "  As  You  Like  It."  It  is  evidently  one 
of  Shakspeare's  earlier  works,  and  was  probably  written  in  1591 
or  1592.*  Many  circumstances  tend  to  corroborate  this  opinion ; 
among  others,  the  frequency  of  rhyme  and  the  doggerel  verses, 
which  are  quite  in  the  style  of  Shakspeare's  predecessors,  and 
which  he  has  here  retained;  and  also  the  greater  carefulness  of 
the  diction  and  versification,  which  betray  all  the  anxiety  of  a 

♦  Sec  Chalmers'  "  Sopplemental  Apology,"  p.  274,  &c.,  with  whose  argu- 
ments I  concur  against  Malone.  Moreover,  the  piece  cannot,  as  commonly  snp. 
posed,  be  a  free  imitation  of  the  Mensechmi  of  Plaatas,  for  the  translation  of 
the  latter  did  not  appear  until  1595.  Shakspeare  followed  an  older  piece  [ac- 
cording to  Collier  based  on  the  Mensechmi]  which  is  now  lost,  and  was  first  acted 
in  1576.7,  and  again  in  1582-3,  and  called  the  "  History  of  Error."— Collier, 
iii.  62. 
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youthful  poet  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  the  public,  by  the 
employment  of  all  the  external  means  at  his  command.  For  at  a 
later  period  he  entirely  neglected  such  mere  extrinsic  embellish- 
ments. The  correctness  of  the  early  date  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  peculiarly  youthful  air  which  breathes  over  the  wit  and  humour 
of  the  piece,  and  by  a  naive,  not  to  say  puerile,  delight  in  joke 
and  fun,  which,  as  yet  unchecked  by  the  cares  and  burden  of 
life,  moves  lightly  on  the  surface  of  things,  and  is  without  any 
of  the  force  and  elevation  of  thoughtful  humour  which  distinguish 
the  maturer  works  of  our  poet.  In  the ''  Comedy  of  Errors''  life  is 
depicted  in  its  outward  forms  and  more  obvi6us  appearances,  and 
as  it  were  only  in  its  more  general  outline  and  colouring,  the  lights 
and  shades,  characterization  and  grouping,  being  touched  with  a 
light  and  unsteady  hand.  The  irony  too  does,  at  most,  but  play 
with  its  object,  or  else  passes  hastily  over  it  without  probing  its 
inmost  depths.  The  gross  improbability  that  it  should  never 
have  occurred  to  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  after  so  many  mistakes 
of  his  identity,  that  he  had  at  last  arrived  at  the  residence  of  the 
lost  brother  whom  he  had  left  home  purposely  to  seek,  might  of 
itself  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  early  origin  of  the  piece,  if  we 
did  not  know  that  Shakspeare,  with  his  usual  judgment,  generally 
paid  Uttle  attention  to  such  trifles,  which  reflection  alone  dis- 
covers, and  which  do  not  disturb  the  poetical  feeling. 

This  inconsistency  overlooked,  the  '^  Comedy  of  Errors''  must 
be  pronounced  a  most  amusing  satire  on  man's  boasted  wisdom 
and  discernment.  The  remarkable  resemblance  of  two  couples 
is  sufficient  to  set  a  whole  city  in  uproar  and  confusion.  Life 
accordingly  appears  here  as  a  continued  but  varying  succession  of 
delusion  and  mistake.  Hence  at  the  very  outset,  an  accidental 
ignorance  of  the  Ephesian  laws  is  supposed  to  have  brought  the 
father  of  the  twins  into  peril  of  his  life, — ^a  subordinate  motive  of 
the  action,  which  otherwise  might  appear  a  superfluous  appendage 
to  it.  In  the  same  manner,  the  inconsistency  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  and  which  at  least  implies  great  self-forgetfulness 
in  the  Syracusan  Antipholus,  appears,  when  viewed  from  its  sub- 
jective side,  perfectly  consonant  with  the  ground-idea  of  the 
entire  piece.  In  the  same  way,  the  gradually  increasing  compli- 
cation and  perplexity,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  possibility  of 
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a  mistake  of  identity,  is  not  cleared  up  until  the  two  pairs  of 
twins  are  accidentally  brought  face  to  face.  By  all  this  the  truth 
(not  more  comic  than  tragic)  is  most  strikingly  impressed  upon 
us,  that  the  knowledge  and  ignorance  of  man  run  so  nicely  into 
each  other,  that  the  boundary  Une  almost  disappears,  and  that  the 
very  convictions  which  we  look  upon  as  the  most  certain  and  best 
grounded  may,  perhaps,  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but  error  or 
deception.  A  wife  mistakes  her  husband,  the  master  his  servant, 
and  the  servant  his  master;  the  sister-in-law  knows  not  her 
sister's  husband,  and  even  a  father  is  in  doubt  as  to  liis  own  son : 
all  the  most  natural  relations  of  life  are  placed  in  the  most  inex- 
tricable amazement  and  confusion.  All  are  in  a  moment  dis- 
turbed by  a  mere  freak  of  nature,  in  violating  the  seemingly  most 
unimportant  of  her  laws,  and  in  neglecting  those  difl'erences  of  the 
outward  man  by  which  the  senses  distinguish  individuals.  So 
artificial  is  the  constitution  of  our  world,  that  the  derangement 
of  the  minutest  of  its  members  is  sufficient  to  throw  the  whole 
into  disorder. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  such  a 
8tat«  of  things  could  have  no  existence  except  Mithin  the  comic 
view  of  life,  where  caprice  and  chance,  ignorance  and  error, 
mental  stupidity  and  moral  obliquity,  are  the  immediate  ruling 
principles.  Within  this  view  life  is  here  contemplated  exclusively 
in  its  dependence  on  the  senses  and  the  outward  appearance. 
Tliis  dependence  is  most  true ;  nevertheless  the  exclusive  consi- 
deration  of  it  exaggerates  it  into  falsehood.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  that  human  life  depends  ahaohitely  and  entirely  on  the 
sensuous  appearance  and  perception;  it  is  not  true  that  knowledge 
is  merely  sensuous  and  empirical,  and  limited  to  the  eye  or  ear. 
There  is  a  knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  far  above  outward 
perception,  and  tliis,  however,  is  left  wholly  untouched  and  dis- 
regarded in  the  present  piece.  This  one-sidedness  of  view  con- 
tains its  own  refutation;  error  ultimately  destroys  itself,  and  a 
scene  of  general  recogiution  at  last  restores  universal  order.  We 
are  thus  made  to  see  that  in  itself  error  possesses  no  stability ; 
that,  although  it  may  indeed  prevail  for  a  season,  and  as  it  were 
swidlow  up  reality  itself,  it  must  invariably  jicld  at  last  to  the 
truth,  and  that  a  higlicr  jwwer  guides  us  safely  through  the  mistakes 
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of  life,  and  leads  us  from  the  darkness  of  error  and  delusion  to  the 
lights  and  to  the  good  which  we  have  long  missed  and  sought  for 
in  vain. 

We  have  called  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors^'  a  pendant  to  "  Twelfth 
Night"  or  **  As  You  Like  It/'  and  placed  it  in  the  class  of  come- 
dies of  fancy.  Our  meaning  will  be  readily  understood.  In 
''As  You  Like  It/'  one  aspect  is  presented  of  that  contin- 
gency, which,  according  to  the  comic  view  of  things,  rules  over 
human  life ;  we  there  see  hothing  but  caprice  with  its  wayward 
and  motiveless  rcsolveH  and  deeds,  which  are  ultimately  palsied  by 
the  comic  dialectic  of  irony.  '  In  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors''  we 
have  the  other  aspect  of  subjective  contingency;  the  ruUng 
motive  of  this  fable  is  error,  as  resulting  from  the  groundless  and 
vain  conclusions  of  human  thought  and  cognition.  The  capri- 
ciousness  of  conduct  we  there  meet  with  is  nothing  but  an  error 
of  judgment ;  its  source  is  but  the  unwilling  divorce  of  the  world 
within  us  from  the  world  without.  Error  and  caprice  appear 
equally  groundless,  since  they  have  no  objective  and  only  a  sub- 
jective foundation ;  and  even  on  this  account  they  both  belong  to 
the  notion  of  contingency,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  also  consists  in 
a  seeming  causelessness,  in  an  apparent  destruction  of  the  neces- 
sary objective  comiexion  between  cause  and  effect.  They  differ, 
however,  in  this  respect,  that  caprice  appears  to  be  voluntary  and 
independent  of  external  influences,  whereas  error  is  involuntary, 
relative,  and  dependent  on  outward  circumstances.  In  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  accordingly,  the  influence  of  objective  contingency  is 
kept  back,  while  in  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  it  is  brought  pro- 
minently forward.  This  is  apparent  at  once  in  the  very  ground- 
work of  the  piece,  which  is  founded  on  the  marvellous  separation, 
by  shipwreck,  of  the  parents,  as  well  as  of  the  two  pairs  of  twin 
brothers;  all  the  subsequent  perplexities,  too,  result  from  the 
mere  play  of  chance,  which  again  re-unites  in  Ephesus  the  divided 
family,  and  brings  together  husband  and  wife,  servants,  friends, 
and  acquaintances;  tlie  happy  re-union  being  brought  about 
solely  by  means  of  the  false  Antipholus  and  Dromio.  But  now 
subjective  as  well  as  objective  contingency  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  fant^tic  view  of  life ;  they  are  both  essential  elements  of  its 
fanciful  colouring.     Both  alike  undermine  reahty,  as  founded  on 
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the  objective  necessity  of  causal  connexion,  which  disappears  be- 
fore a  chequered  and  irregular  play  of  whim  and  humour. 

The  circumstance,  that  in  the  ''  Comedy  of  Errors,"'  as  well  as 
in  the  two  pieces  already  noticed,  the  characters  are  but  lightly 
sketched  and  inadequately  developed,  is  perfectly  consonant  with 
our  idea  of  fantastic  comedy  ig  general.  The  mtrinsic  hcense  of 
fancy  camiot  become  an  object  of  description  >»ithout  investing 
with  its  own  hues  the  mind  and  characters  of  all  who  enter  its  ca- 
pricious maze.  But  a  fantastic  character  is  one  in  which  the 
want  of  definiteness  and  consistency,  as  well  as  of  steadiness  of 
development,  is  predominant. 

The  ''  Winte/s  Tale''  is  a  pendant  to  *'  As  You  Like  It."  As 
much  here  depends  on  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  tangled  tlireads  of 
the  dramatic  web,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  succinct,  but  com- 
plete auixlysis  of  the  entire  fable.  Leontes,  Duke  of  Sicily,  has 
invited  to  liis  court  Polyxenes,  the  King  of  Bohemia.  Roused  to 
jealousy,  by  some  trifling  acts  of  inconsideration  on  his  wife's  part, 
he  meditates  the  destruction  of  his  friend  and  guest.  Polyxenes, 
however,  is  warned  of  liis  insidious  designs  by  the  integrity  of 
Camillo,  whom  Leontes  thinks  to  make  the  instrument  of  his 
revenge,  and  with  him  flies  to  Bohemia.  The  Queen  is  imprisoned, 
imd  Leontes  orders  his  new-bom  daughter  to  be  exposed.  The 
oracle  is  consulted,  and  pronounces  Hermione  to  be  innocent,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  that  the  crown  of  Sicily  is  doomed  to  be  with- 
out an  heir  until  the  recovery  of  the  exposed  infant.  The  answer 
of  the  oracle  has  scarcely  been  read,  before  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  Crown  Prince,  upon  which  tidings  the 
afflicted  Duchess  sinks  to  tlie  earth  apparently  lifeless.  This 
event  closes  the  tliird  act,  and  a  long  interval  must  be  supposed 
to  elapse  before  the  opening  of  the  fourth.  Leontes  in  the  mean- 
time has  been  atoning  for  his  faults  in  deep  contrition  and  peni- 
tence, and  has  vainly  sought  his  lost  child,  since  the  executioners 
of  liis  wicked  commands  had  all  perished  on  their  return  to  Sicily. 
Having  been  exposed  on  the  coast  of  Bohemia,  she  is  found  by  an 
old  shepherd,  and  being  brought  up  by  him  passes  as  his  daughter 
by  the  name  of  Perdita.  Here  the  son  of  Polyxenes  acciden- 
tally sees  and  falls  in  love  with  her ;  but  their  passion  is  dis- 
approved of  by  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  in  order  to  elude  the 
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violent  measures  with  which  his  father  purposes  to  break  off  his 
attachment,  the  young  Prince  Florizel  flies  by  the  advice  of 
Camillo  to  Sicily,  where  by  the  strangest  chances  in  the  world  the 
Princess's  foster-father,  and  his  son,  arrive  about  the  same  time, 
and  Polyxenes  likewise  sends  after  the  Prince.  By  certain  marks 
on  her  person,  Perdita  is  recognised  as  the  daughter  of  Leontes, 
and  the  Princess,  so  long  supposed  to  be  dead,  comes  forth  from 
her  concealment,  and  the  whole  concludes  in  a  tumult  of  happiness 
and  rejoicing.  The  story  is  borrowed  from  Bobert  Greene's  pas- 
toral romance,  "  A  Pleasant  Historic  of  Dorastus  and  faunia," 
first  printed,  according  to-Farmer,  in  1588.  By  various  alterations 
and  additions  (in  Greene's  story,  Hermione,  i.  e.  Bellaria,  really 
dies,  and  the  characters  of  Antigonus,  Paulina,  and  Autolycus,  are 
altogether  wanting)  Shakspeare  has  contrived  out  of  a  tasteless, 
affected  romance,  of  at  most  a  pissing  interest,  to  make  a  truth- 
ful and  immortal  drama. 

In  its  general  basis  and  structure,  this  play  is,  it  is  obvious, 
the  direct  opposite  of  "  As  You  Like  It."  The  passionate  tem- 
perament of  Leontes,  and  his  subsequent  repentance,  the  exposure 
of  the  infant,  the  seclusion  of  the  Princess,  and  the  attaclmient  of 
the  Prince  for  the  beautiful  and  lovely  shepherdess,  although  of 
rare  occurrence,  are  not  improbable ;  the  characters  too  are  worked 
out  with  greater  consistency,  and  do  not  exhibit  any  sudden  and 
unaccountable  changes.  The  details,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more 
fanciful ;  here  accident  and  cross  purpose  reign  supreme y  and  all 
the  minor  incidents  are  at  least  remote  from  common  experience. 
Not  merely  is  the  truth  of  space  violated  by  Bohemia  being  made 
a  maritime  country,  but  that  of  time  also  is  as  recklessly  dis- 
regarded, by  the  Delphian  oracle  and  Giuilo  Bomano  being  brought 
together,  but  still  more  by  inconsistent  allusion  to  Christianity  and 
christian  institutions.  By  the  caprice  of  chance,  the  Princess  is 
rescued  at  the  very  moment  that  the  nobleman  by  whom  she  had 
been  exposed  is  torn  in  pieces  by  a  bear ;  while  his  ship,  with  all 
on  board,  is  lost  on  its  return,  so  that  no  intelligence  of  the  place 
of  her  eiqwsure  could  be  carried  back  to  Sicily.  By  the  same 
fortuitous  luck,  the  Prince  of  Bohemia  strays  into  the  woods,  and 
meets  with  the  shepherds  with  whom  the  Princess  is  living.     A 
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similar  freak  of  chance  repairs  all  former  accidents,  and  by  uniting 
all  parties  in  Sicily,  brings  about  a  happy  result.  As,  therefore, 
the  unreal  and  fantastic  is  expressed  in  tlie  details,  rather  than  in 
the  general  basis  of  the  drama,  so  it  is  objectire,  rather  than  sub- 
jective contingencies  that  prevail  throughout,  and  which,  by  their 
mutual  action,  effect  that  dialectic  of  irony,  by  which,  in  spite  of 
dl  seeming  improbabihties,  the  rational  and  the  right  is  ultimately 
brought  about. 

It  is  exactly  this  reign  of  outward  chance  that  constitutes  that 
legendary  character  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  piece.  For 
the  absolutely  accidental,  which  interrupts  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  and  by  forcing  itself  as  a  foreign  element  into  the  midst  of 
objective  phenomena,  destroys  apparently  the  causal  connection  of 
things,  possesses  in  truth  the  closest  affinity  with  the  marvellous. 
But  the  marvellous  is  not  merely  the  form  or  outwaid  dress  of  a 
legend  or  tale ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  essential  to  it,  as  resting  fun- 
damentally on  a  mystic  view  of  tilings  which  re^^rds  hfe  itself  and 
the  world  simply  as  the  outward  manifestation  of  a  profound  and 
unfathomable  mystery,  and  to  which,  consequently,  everytliing 
appears  in  the  light  of  an  unintelligible  wonder.  What,  therefore, 
from  ignorance  of  its  reason  and  necessity,  we  call  chance,  is  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  legendary  tale,  and  in  order  to  project  itself 
as  such  clearly  and  distinctly,  it  is  outwardly  manifested  in  such 
singular,  arbitrary,  and  fanciful  forms,  as  do  despite  to  ordinary 
reality.  The  legendary,  therefore,  is  a  legitimate  ingiedient  iii  the 
comic  view  of  the  world ;  but  of  the  comic  alone.  A  perfectly 
traffic  l^end  would  be  a  poetical  abortion.  The  wide  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  artistic  genius  rendered  Shakspeare  unwilling 
to  neglect  this  element  of  comedy.  He  has  not,  however,  included 
the  whole  realm  of  wonder  in  his  '^  Winter's  Tale :''  it  is  not  so 
much  in  its  outward  form,  as  in  its  essential  matter,  that  he  has 
here  exhibited  the  legendary.  The  mystic  view  of  the  world,  as 
here  presented,  is  confined  to  the  secret  influence  of  objective  con- 
tingency, and  of  its  wonderful  connection  with  the  actions  and 
fortunes  of  the  dramatic  personages.  By  this  hmitation  Shak- 
speare has  brought  the  whole  nearer  to  the  reality  of  life,  and  has 
enhanced  its  charm  and  efl'ect ;   wliile  by  the  quiet  introduction 
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of  the  wonderful  into  the  fable,  as  if  it  were  the  commonest  and 
most  ordmary  matter,  the  narrative  itself  has  gained  in  poetic 
beauty  and  irapressiveness. 

After  the  preceding  remarks,  my  opinion  must  be  apparent,  that 
the  particular  modification  which  Shakspeare  has  here  given  to 
this  general  comic  view  is  derived  from  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
poet  has  r^arded  life  itself,  as  a  strange,  exciting,  but  cheerful 
Winter's  Tale :  such  as  on  a  rough,  inhospitable,  wintry  evening,  a 
venerable  dame  would  love  to  recount  to  a  merry  circle  of  children 
and  grand-children  assembled  round  the  blazing  hearth,  whose 
enjoyment  of  this  warm  shelter  and  happy  union  is  rendered  more 
intense  by  the  exciting  interest  of  the  awful  tale,  and  by  the  cold 
pitiless  tempest  ^lithout.  It  owes  this  character  to  the  mysterious 
influence  of  chance,  which  spreads  its  veil  over  the  whole  drama. 
It  is  cheerful,  because  through  the  mist  of  suffering  there  glimmers 
a  bright  cheering  ray  of  a  better  future,  while  we  feel  that  the 
mysterious  gloom  which  is  spread  over  the  present,  miist,  by  a 
necessity  no  less  obscure,  be  eventually  dissipated.  And  yet  a 
gentle  shudder  runs  through  our  whole  frame,  when  we  witness 
the  irresistible  force  of  sin  and  passion  seizing  upon  a  cliaract^ 
so  good  and  noble  as  Leontes,  and  prompting  him  upon  the 
weakest  grounds  of  suspicion  to  seek  the  death  of  the  intimate 
and  beloved  friend  of  his  youth,  to  repudiate  his  noble  Queen,  the 
model  of  all  matronly  virtue,  to  expose  his  own  cliild  to  death, 
and,  to  brand,  with  the  foul  crime  of  treason,  his  tried  and  honest 
servant  Camillo ;  when  we  see,  by  some  secret  connection,  external 
misery  following  close  upon  the  footsteps  of  sin,  and  threatening 
the  welfare  of  a  whole  nation,  or  when  we  behold  chance  as  an 
avenging  deity,  seizing  and  destroying  those  who  were  at  most 
but  involuntary  instruments  of  guilt,  and  lastly  the  complicated 
results  of  crime,  extending  the  menaces  of  destruction  to  the 
hitherto  happy  and  innocent  family  of  the  shepherd. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  such  a  view  of  life  as  contemplates 
human  existence  as  a  rare  "Winter's  Tale,"  is  far  from  being 
given  as  the  full  and  complete  truth.  It  is  placed,  in  short,  >»itliin 
the  comic  view,  which  invariably  seeks  by  contrast  to  establish  an 
opposite  principle.  And,  yet,  the  drama  involves  the  profound 
truth,  that  human  life  does  not  he  before  man  in  pure  and  brilliant 
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transparency,  like  a  bright  cheerful  summer's  day,  but  that  a  secret 
veil  never  to  be  raised  completely  in  this  life— an  obscure  power, 
whose  action  is  neither  always  nor  everywhere  traceable,  hangs  over 
and  constrains  him.  It  conveys  the  intimation  that  it  is  only  by  a 
strict  adliereuce  to  the  law  of  God,  that  man  can  emancipate  liim- 
self  from  its  mysterious  agency ;  and  that  if  he  wanders  ever  so 
little  from  the  right  way,  he  inevitably  falls  a  prey  to  it,  and  becomes 
the  playtliing  of  its  good  or  ill  humour.  If,  in  the  present  piece, 
the  humour  is  good,  and  restores  all  the  wanderers  into  the  beaten 
track  again;  still,  this  is  only  a  chance,  which  moreover  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  comic  theory.  If,  on 
the  other  liand,  this  mysterious  power  had  been  understood  in  its 
immediate  truth  as  the  eternal  justice  of  God,  and  the  moral  law 
of  universal  order,  it  must  have  appeared  in  a  tragic  form ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  it  has  taken  in  "  Othello.^' 

Perhaps  the  objection  may  be  brought  against  the  "  Winter's 
Tale,''  that  it  is  tragical  in  the  first  three  acts,  but  comic  in  the 
last  two.     Apparently,  no  doubt,  this  is  the  case.     But  the  objec- 
tion holds  good  only  on  a  superficial  and  external  consideration  of 
the  piece,  and  at  most  is  only  applicable  to  particulars  of  detail. 
Viewed  externally,  the  comic  does  seem  to  be  reserved  to  the  two 
last  acts.     But  the  attentive  reader  will  discover  even  in  the  first 
three  the  cheerful  comic  view  on  which  the  whole  intrinsically  rests. 
The  jealousy  of  Leontes,  his  repentance  and  sorrow,  and  the  misery 
of  his  wife,  are  lightly  sketched,  and  painted  without  any  strong  or 
broad  touches;  the  colours  are  laid  on  in  mild  and  soft  tone^.  Thus, 
too,  to  come  to  details,  the  declaration  of  the  oracle  evidently  alludes 
to  a  happy  event.    And  even  on  this  account  the  comic  scenes  appear 
naturally  enough  confined  to  the  merry  festivities  of  the  shepherds 
in  Bohemia,  and  afterwards  in  Sicily.     The  contrast,  no  doubt,  is 
not  altogether  removed  by  these  considerations ;  but,  on  the  other  ' 
hand,  whatever  of  it  still  remains,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
legendary  character  of  the  whole,  which,  with  great  propriety,  it  also 
serves  to  throw  out  the  more  strongly.     As  is  common  in  tales  of 
marvel,  here,  also,  pain  and  anxiety  are  mingled  with  fantastic 
pleasure  and  grotesque  merriment. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  have  called  attention  to  the  rare  beauty 
with  which  the  difl!erent  characters  are  shaded  ofl*,  as  well  as  to  the 
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contrasts  by  which  they  are  thrown  out  by  the  groups  into  which 
they  fall,  and  the  harmony  which  results  from  their  co-ordination. 
How  nobly  does  the  mild  dignity,  the  majestic  sweetness  and 
pure  womanly  feeling  of  Hermione,  contrast  with  the  Duke's  un- 
manly and  unworthy  passionateness,  as  well  under  his  unmerited 
insults  as  in  the  revenge  which  she  takes  for  her  own  wrongs  and 
agonies,  and  by  which  she  works  the  repentance  of  her  suspicious 
husband.  The  fidelity  of  Camillo  and  Paulina  are  undismayed 
by  any  threat  or  sacrifice.  How  artlessly  does  Perdita's 
innate  nobility  of  soul  shine  ^rth  amid  her  rude  and  ill-assorted 
companions !  how  exquisite  is  the  impression  of  her  beauty  and 
graceful  demeanour !  with  what  correct  taste  does  the  heart  of  the 
young  Prince  distinguish  her  from  all  others  !  How  significantly 
is  the  simple,  joyous,  and  peaceftd  life  of  the  Shepherd  contrasted 
with  the  splendid  misery  of  the  throne !  Tlie  reader  who  enters 
heartily  into  the  poem,  \iiQ  at  once  recognize  the  beauty  of  the 
composition,  the  propriety  of  the  characters,  and  the  rich  corusca- 
tions of  thought  which  sparkle  throughout. 

Most  critics  agree  in  placing  the  ''  Winter's  Tale''  between  1610 
and  1613  ;  in  wliich  date  they  are  supported  both  by  the  diction 
and  characterization.  Even  Malone,  who  at  first  assigned  it  the 
early  date  of  1594,  and  then  of  1604,  afterwards  changed  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  its  later  origin ;  and  as  tx)  the  view  of  Pope, 
that  it  was  an  unsuccessful  production  of  Shakspeare's  youth,  it 
has  no  better  foundation  than  his  own  incorrect  estimate  of  its 
poetical  merits.  Very  recently,  however.  Collier  has  proved,  by 
means  of  a  recently-discovered  document,  that  it  was  acted  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1611,  and  that,  as  Malone  had  previously  shewn, 
it  was  first  licensed  by  Sir  George  Buc,  who  did  not  enter  upon 
his  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels  until  1610,  so  that  it  is  now 
clearly  established  that  the  '' Winter's  Tale"  must  haA'e  been 
finished  some  time  between  August  1610  and  May  1611,  when  it 
was  first  acted.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  present  drama 
is  but  a  recast  of  an  earlier  piece.  In  the  Stationers'  Register  a 
work  is  entered  as  early  as  1594,  with  the  title,  ''  A  Wintemyght's 
Pastime."  This  is  probably  the  same  drama  as  we  now  have, 
which,  upon  its  revision,  received  a  name  more  suited  to  its  altered 
form.  The  shepherd  scenes  are  probably  a  remnant  of  the  earlier 
piece,  a  fact  which  may  perhaps  account  for  its  fresher  and  brighter 
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colouring,  as  compared  with  the  "Tempest/'  "Cymbeline/'  and 
'^Timon/'  while  the  darker  shades  of  pTofound  earnestne^  which 
are  spread  over  the  whole,  are  in  all  probability  belonging  to  the 
revision. 


3.  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM.— THE  TEMPEST. 

Tlie  "  Winter's  Tale "  forms,  as  it  were,  the  transition  to  a 
couple  of  i)urely  fantastic  comedies.  The  "  Midsunmier-Night's 
Dretvm"  and  the  "  Tempest^'  are  intrinsically  and  extrinsically  tales 
of  marvel,  and  in  both  Shakspeare  is  indebted  to  liis  own  inven- 
tion for  the  materials*.  At  the  first  glance  we  are  no  doubt 
puzzled  what  to  make,  in  an  artistic  and  aesthetical  point  of  view, 
of  the  strange  aerial  beings  which  revel  before  us  in  the  "  Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream."  Throughout  there  is  such  a  wanton 
play  of  fancy  and  frolic ;  such  cameleon-like  succession  of  tricks 
and  complicated  cross-purpose,  that  at  the  first  sight  we  are  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  it  can  possess  any  rational  meaning.  Theseus 
and  Hippol^-ta,  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  are  about  to  celebrate 
their  nuptiids  \  but  with  the  proper  action  of  the  piece  they  have 
nothing  to  do.  Then  we  have  the  loves  of  two  noble  Athenian  youths 
and  maidens,  whose  happy  union  is  hindered  by  the  wliim  of  a  cross 
old  father  and  their  own  caprice.  In  the  midst  of  all,  Oberon  and 
Tilania,  in  ill-humour  and  jealous  bickering,  pursue  their  own  de- 
signs, or  cross  \iith  their  wanton  tricks  the  wise  plans  of  poor  mor- 
tals ;  and,  lastly,  a  company  of  amateur  players  are  pressed  into  the 
service  \»dth  their  burlesque  folKes  and  silliness,  who  exliibit  a 
play  ^vithin  the  play,  liaving  as  much  connexion  with  the  rest  as 
the  several  parts  have  with  each  other.  Such  are  the  rare  and 
heterogeneous  elements  of  the  piece,  which  at  once  give  rise  to 

*  Oberon  and  Titania  had  been  lung  known  to  the  EnglUh  through  the  old 
French  romant  of  Huon  and  Auberon.  The  legend  of  the  **  Love  Potion''  b  also 
ancient.  Bat  it  ia  not  in  these  details  that  the  sabject-matter  and  the  inden- 
tion of  *' Mtdsummer-Night's  Dream''  consists.  Of  the  '*  Tempest,"  Tteck 
(Deutscher  Theater,  p.  22)  conjectures  that  it  was  based  on  an  older  English  piece, 
of  which,  however,  no  trace  is  discoverable,  and  J.  Ayrer's  piece  of  '*  The  Fair 
Sidea  "  is  nut  an  adequate  support  for  so  bare  an  hypothesis. 
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the  question  whether  it  really  satisfies  the  first  requirement  of  art 
that  the  several  parts  should  round  themselves  into  an  organic 
whole,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  centre  around  which  they  all  adjust 
themselves  ? 

Now  it  is  the  comic  view  of  things  itself  that  forms  the  basis  of 
tlie  wliole  piece.  Its  presence  may  be  traced  clearly  and  distinctly. 
Not  merely  in  particular  cases  do  the  maddest  tricks  of  accident,  as 
well  n5  of  human  caprice,  perversity,  and  folly,  destroy  each  other  in 
turn,  but  generally  the  principal  pursuits  and  provinces  of  life  are 
made  to  parody  and  paralyze  each  other.  It  is  this  last  particular 
tliat  distinguishes  the  " Midsummer-Nighfs  Dream''  from  all 
other  comedies  soever.  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  represent  the  grand 
heroic  and  historically  ijnportant  aspect  of  human  life.  But  in- 
stead  of  maintaining  the  high  dignity  and  exalted  grandeur  of 
history,  they  come  down  to  a  level  with  the  common,  every-day  sort 
of  folk ;  while,  by  seeming  to  exist  for  no  other  purjwse  than  to 
marry  with  suitable  pomp  and  splendour,  they  form  with  agreeable 
irony  a  meTry  parody  on  their  own  heroic  importance.  The  Car- 
penter, Joiner,  Weaver,  Bellows-mender,  and  Tinker,  present  a 
merry  contrast  to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  lowest  and  vulgarest 
region,  the  very  prose  of  every-day  life.  But  they,  too,  instead 
of  remaining  in  their  own  true  station,  wherein  they  at  once 
command  respect,  worm  themselves  into  the  higher  domain  of 
tragedy  and  ix)etry,  and  render  it  as  well  as  themselves  ridiculous. 
Between  tlie  two  extremes  stand  the  lovers,  who  belong  to  the 
middle  ranks  of  life.  But  instead  of  behaving  agreeably  to  their 
station,  and  regarding  life  in  its  plain  and  sober  aspect,  they  lose 
themselves  in  the  fantastic  humours  of  a  capricious  passion,  and 
thereby  parody  themselves  and  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
Lastly,  the  fairy  prince,  with  his  interposition  in  the  action,  repre- 
sents that  higher  power  which  guides  human  life  with  an  invisible 
thread.  But  even  this  superintending  power  is  not  depicted  in  its 
true  god-like  grandeiu*  and  elevation,  but,  like  all  the  other  parties 
of  the  piece,  is  carried  away  by  the  same  torrent  of  irony,  and 
either  appears  as  the  nimble,  frolicsome  play  of  the  personified 
powers  of  nature,  or  parodies  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  subject  to  the 
universal  caprice  of  chance  and  to  its  own  wa)'wardness ;  as  is  dis- 
tinctly indicated  by  Titania's  passion  for  the  ass-headed  Weaver. 
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It  is  on  this  basis  of  reciprocal  parody  that  the  different  and 
heterogeneous  groups  first  coalesce  into  unity.  From  it  they  all 
derive  the  same  characteristic  tendency.  Tlic  play  of  the  me- 
chanics, which,  at  its  close,  so  gaily  ridicules  the  dramatic  art,  and 
thereby  also  the  very  piece,  which  pursues  every  tiling  with  its  un- 
sparing  irony,  carries  the  parodical  tendency  to  its  utmost  limit, 
and  gives  to  the  whole  its  point.  But  even  an  external  bond  is 
not  wanting  to  combine  the  several  parts,  which,  although  but 
slight  and  loose,  is  nevertheless  dexterously  woven  into  all  the 
parts.  The  marriage  festival  of  The^seus  and  Ilippolyta  surrounds 
the  whole  picture  as  with  a  splendid  frame  of  gold.  Within  it 
the  sports  and  gambols  of  the  elves  and  fairies,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  story  of  the  lovers,  and  the  labours  of  the  theatrical 
artizans,  connect  together  these  two  different  groujw,  while  the . 
blessings  which  at  the  end  of  the  piece  they  bestow  by  their 
presence  at  the  nuptial  festival  upon  the  house  and  lineage  of 
Theseus,  give  reason  and  dignity  to  the  part  which  they  have  been 
plajing  throughout. 

Tlie  particular  modification  of  the  general  comic  view  which 
results  from  this  ironical  parodying  of  all  the  domains  of  life,  at 
once  determines  and  gives  expression  to  the  special  ground-idea, 
which  first  reduces  the  whole  into  organic  unity.  Life  is  throughout 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  "  MidsummerNif/hfs  Dream"  With 
the  rapidity  of  wit  the  merry  piece  passes  like  a  dream  over  our 
minds ;  the  most  rare  and  motley  elements,  and  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  are  blended  together  as  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  and  form 
a  whole,  highly  wonderful,  both  in  form  and  composition.  Dream- 
like does  the  play  within  the  play  hold  up  its  distorting  mirror, 
while  a  shadow  of  reason  comments  upon  its  own  visionary  crea- 
tions, and  half-doubting,  half-believing  their  reality,  at  one  moment 
opposes,  and  at  the  next  is  hurried  along  by  the  light  gambol 
which  frolics  before  it  in  a  magic  light  and  darkness. 

To  look  upon  life  as  a  dream  is  no  new  idea  in  poetry.  In  the 
ideal  and  poetical  philosophy  of  Plato,  it  is  represented  in  this 
light,  where  he  supposes  the  soul  of  man  to  possess  an  obscure 
memory  of  an  earlier  and  truer  sphere  of  existence,  out  of  which  it 
spins  in  this  life  a  motley  web  of  truth  and  falsehood.  Calderon, 
too,  has  treated  the  same  idea  in  a  serious  but  not  properly  tragic 
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drama.  To  treat  it  seriously,  however,  is  obviously  a  mistake  in 
art.  For,  in  sober  truth,  human  life  is  no  dream,  nor  was  it  in 
truth  regarded  as  such  by  Plato.  It  is  only  in  a  one-sided  mode 
of  view  (which  even  as  such  required  to  be  dialectically  refuted) 
that  it  appears  so ;  it  is  merely  as  one  moment  in  the  whole,  as 
one  of  many  aspects  of  life,  that  there  is  a  truth  in  its  dreaminess. 
In  dreams,  indeed,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  soul  operate  in 
their  usual  way,  and  in  them,  as  well  as  in  waking  reality,  a  single 
faculty  at  different  times  maintains  a  certain  ascendancy  over  the 
others ;  so  that  we  may  distinguish  between  dreams  of  sense,  feel- 
ing, understanding,  or  intellect.  In  a  dream,  however,  that  self- 
coTtaciousness  which  centres  in  all  the  mental  faculties,  and  assigns 
to  them  their  intrinsic  and  relative  value,  is  withdrawn  from  its  right 
place,  as  the  central  and  gravitating  point,  and  is  merged  into  some 
of  the  other  faculties,  which,  however,  rightly  considered,  are  but 
its  members  or  servants.  This  accounts  for  the  want  of  connection 
in  dreams :  they  are  without  order  or  reason,  and  all  is  fluctuating 
and  confused.  Moreover,  they  proceed  entirely  from  the  subjec- 
tivity of  the  mind  forcibly  isolated  from  the  objective  and  external 
world,  which  doe^  not  yield  to  nor  adopt  the  outward  reality,  so  as 
to  modify  and  be  modified  by  it,  but  treats  the  objects  of  its  per- 
ceptions as  if  they  were  its  own  reflex  and  subjective  presentations. 
It  is  on  tliis  account  that  a  dream  appears  to  us  a  mere  cheat 
and  illusion,  which  at  once  vanishes  and  disappears  before  the 
solid  reality  of  the  waking  understanding.  So  far,  then,  as  this 
life  subsists  only  to  terminate  in  a  higher  existence,  and  as,  conse- 
quently, it  possesses  no  true  substance  and  reality  in  this  world, 
where  it  cannot  fulfil  its  destination  completely  and  independently, 
and  cannot  attain  to  its  proper  end  except  in  a  future  state, 
the  present  life  does  appear,  in  comparison  with  the  latter,  as  un- 
substantial, unreal,  and  transitory  as  a  dream.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  no  dream  when  considered  as  the  beginning  of  a  future 
state  of  existence,  which  is  to  issue  from  it  like  the  moth  from  the 
chrysalis ;  for,  as  a  transition  to  the  future,  it  must  already  possess 
within  itself,  and  to  a  certain  extent  be  fulfilling,  its  vocation ;  as  the 
reality  and  substance  of  the  future  perfection  are  already  contained 
in  a  state  of  development  within  the  existing  germ,  the  future  ceases 
in  consequence  to  be  such  absolut<*ly.    If,  however,  the  poet  would, 
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notwithstanding,  represent  life  as  a  dream,  he  cannot  do  so,  legi- 
timately, except  within  the  limits  of  the  comic  view,  which  even  as 
such  dialectically  destroys  the  one-sided  error  of  its  own  repre- 
sentation, and  thereby  brings  to  light  the  perfect  truth. 

Because,  then,  Shakspeare  has  regarded  human  life  in  this 
play  as  a  dream,  he  is  right  in  denying  to  it  both  reason  and  order. 
In  conformity  with  such  a  view,  the  mind  seems  to  have  lost  its 
self-consciousness,  while  all  the  other  faculties,  such  as  feeling  and 
fancy,  wit  and  humour,  are  allowed  the  fullest  scope  and  license. 
With  the  withdrawal  of  mental  order  and  reason,  the  intrinsic  con- 
nection  of  the  outer  world,  and  consequently  its  truth  and  reality 
also,  are  overthrown.  Life  appears  in  travestie ;  the  most  ill-assorted 
elements,  the  oddest  shapes  and  events  which  mock  reality,  dance 
and  whirl  about  in  the  strangest  confusion.  The  whole  appears  a 
cheat  and  delusion,  which  flits  before  us  without  form  or  substance. 
At  last,  however,  the  dialectic  of  irony  which  reigns  within  the 
comic  view  assorts  the  heterogeneous  elements ;  the  strange  and 
wonderful  creations  vanish  and  dissolve  into  the  ordinary  forms  of 
reaUty:  order  is  finally  restored,  and  out  of  the  entangled  web, 
right  and  reason  result. 

But  Shakspeare  does  not  call  his  piece  a  dream  merely ;  it  is 
a  Midaummer-Nif/hi's  Dream.  This  closer  determination  of 
the  title  indicates,  what  indeed  its  whole  structure  loudly  bespeaks, 
that  we  are  not  to  expect  a  sad  and  gloomy  vision  of  a  dreary  and 
benumbing  winter's  night;  but  such  motley,  cheerful,  and  aerial 
creations  as  the  mind  might  call  before  it  on  some  bright  medi- 
tative and  suggestive  simuner's  night— on  the  eve,  for  instance,  of 
a  festival  of  St.  John,  on  which  probably  the  piece  was  first  acted. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  gravity  and  depth  of  character,  or  fulness 
and  consistency  of  delineation,  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  poem 
of  this  kind.  It  would  be  the  grossest  cesthetical  mistake  to  look 
for  completeness  or  accuracy  of  drawing  in  what  is  of  necessity  a 
light  sketch.  Generally  the  characters  are  drawn,  in  keeping  with 
the  pervading  idea^  with  a  few  fine  touches,  and  without  depth  of 
shade  in  a  vanishing  chiaro-oscuro.  All  are  equally  foU  of  feel- 
ing and  fancy,  conceit  and  humour ;  some  are  light  and  trifling, 
some  sentimental  dreamers,  or,  like  Bottom  and  liis  companions, 
replete  with  amusing  absurdities.     The  action  in  like  manner  con- 
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sists  either  in  the  preparation  and  exhibition  of  a  joyous  festival, 
or  in  a  complicated  tangle  of  trick  and  incident,  which  is 
ultimately  loosed  by  the  charmed  roots  of  Oberon,  or  the  royal 
behests  of  Theseus.  Every  character  is  pervaded  by  and  represents 
the  general  idea  that  the  individual  in  and  by  himself  is  as 
nothing,  and  without  importance  except  as  a  moment  in  the 
development  of  the  whole.  Ordinary  criticism,  however,  adheres 
by  preference  to  characterization  alone — that  cheap  and  easy 
criterion  of  poetry ;  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  unfavourable 
judgment  which  most  English  critics  have  passed  upon  the  piece, 
and  which  has  induced  them  to  assign  it  as  early  a  date  as  possible 
in  the  poet's  career.  E.  Capell,  who  places  it  the  latest  of  all, 
gives  1597  as  the  year  of  its  birth.  It  is  probable,  however,  as 
Chalmers  also  seems  to  think,  that  it  did  not  appear  till  the  begin- 
ning of  1598,  Id  which  year  it  is  mentioned  by  Meres.  Tieck 
supposes  it  to  have  been  composed  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of 
the  poet's  friend,  Southampton — who,  however,  was  not  married 
to  Miss  Vernon  until  November  of  this  year — and  conjectures, 
I  tliink  without  reason,  that  the  piece  did  not  receive  its  present 
form  before  1600,  when  it  was  first  printed.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  title  of  ^'Midsummer-Night's  Dream,''  under  which, 
however,  it  is  mentioned  by  Meres,  could  ever  have  suited  "The 
Mask  "  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  with  its  anti-mask — ^the  play  of  the 
artizans — ^in  short,  a  mere  piece  composed  for  a  marriage  festival. 

The  "  Tempest"  is  at  once  the  complement  of,  and  the  pendant 
to,  the  '^  Winter's  Tale,"  and  the  "Midsummer-Night's  Dream/' 
While  in  the  last  the  mind  and  life  of  man  are  contemplated 
from  the  side  of  fancy  and  feeling,  and  in  the  "Winter's  Tale" 
from  that  of  passion  and  affection — ^the  highest  degrees  of  pain 
and  pleasure — it  is  in  will  and  action  that  it  appears  in  tlie 
"  Tempest."  Here  all  is  design  vnA.  forethought;  all  is  bristling 
with  resolves  and  deeds.  But  inasmuch  as  we  are  still  within 
the  comic  domain,  its  resolution  seems  to  be  bom  only  of  the 
moment;  and  the  will,  capricious  and  rapidly  determined  to  evil, 
or  swayed  again  to  good,  never  ripens  into  action;  it  is  soon 
overthrown  by  higher  opposing  powers,  and  after  fruitless  endea- 
vours soon  relapses  into  impotency.     Thus  the  banished  Duke 
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Prospero,  though  doomed  to  destruction,  is  wonderfully  saved 
on  an  uninhabited  island.  The  powers  of  nature,  wliich  his 
magic  science  enables  him  to  press  into  liis  service,  place  in  his 
hands  his  enemies,  who,  on  their  return  to  Naples,  are  driven  to 
the  same  island  by  a  tempest.  Here  Antonio,  the  brother  of 
Prospero,  and  Sebastian,  brother  to  the  King  of  Naples,  form  a 
sudden  design  of  puting  the  King  and  his  faithful  followers  to 
death  while  they  sleep,  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  his  terri- 
tories, notwithstanding  that  they  have  no  prospect  of  ever  being 
able  to  return  home  to  enjoy  them.  Their  design,  however,  is 
frustrated  by  the  magic  arts  of  Prospero ;  and,  while  stung  with 
remorse,  they,  together  with  the  King  himself,  are  deprived  of 
their  senses  by  his  sorceries  and  charms.  In  like  manner,  the 
plan  of  Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  to  put  Prospero  to 
death,  and  seize  his  books  of  magic,  miscarries,  and  its  wicked 
folly  recoils  on  its  foolish  authors.  In  the  meanwhile  the  King's 
son  Ferdinand,  and  Prospero's  daughter  Miranda,  enjoy  the  quiet 
happiness  of  love  and  courtship.  But  Ferdinand  must  purchase 
the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes  by  self-restraint,  obedience,  and  the 
lowest  menial  services.  At  last  the  whole  terminates  in  reconci- 
hation,  happiness,  and  peace.  The  delusions  of  madness  fall 
from  the  eyes  of  the  King,  Antonio,  and  Sebastian ;  the  guilty 
repent  and  the  injured  forgive,  while  folly  is  derided  and  its  arro- 
gant pretensions  humbled ;  the  wronged  are  restored  to  their  rights, 
and  the  lovers  made  happy  by  the  gratification  of  their  wishes. 

The  following  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  ground-thought  of  the 
whole  piece.  Within  the  domain  of  Comedy,  human  life,  regarded 
chiefly  in  volition  and  action,  appears  like  a  tempest,  which 
sweeping  over  the  earth  is  at  once  destructive  and  beneficial — an 
instrument  of  ruin,  but  of  good  also.  IIow  the  wind  blows  we  know 
not,  nor  whence  it  comes  nor  whither  it  goes :  such  exactly  is  the 
will  of  man:  setting  itself  free  from  God,  who  alone  is  its  true  ob- 
jective ground,  it  resolves  on  whatever  is  foolish,  perverse,  and  evil; 
it  has  a  mere  subjective  principle,  and  is  consequently  a  ground- 
less and  irrational  caprice.  The  evil  will  knows  not  itself — neither 
whence  it  issues  nor  whither  it  is  hurrying.  Tlius  in  the  present  piece 
resolves  are  bom  which  never  grow  to  maturity;  a  liigher  power 
interferes,  and  nips  them  in  the  bud.     The  will  quickly  annuls  its 
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own  resolves,  wliich  disappear  as  groundlessly  as  they  first  came; 
and,  untrue  to  itself  and  its  own  determinations,  it  falls  an  easy 
prey  to  foreign  influence.  For  evil  has  no  abidance;  if  it  does 
not  quickly  transform  itself  to  good,  it  is  nevertheless  and  involun- 
tarily a  means  of  blessing.  The  irresistible  energy  of  good,  wliich 
shines  forth  even  in  the.  necessity  of  self-annihilation  which  is  inhe- 
rent in  evil,  is  here  represented  by  tlie  mysterious,  magic  influence 
of  the  powers  of  nature.  As  the  end  of  nature  is  neither  physical 
nor  moral  evil,  but  good  alone,  the  might  of  good  is  no  doubt  a 
power  of  nature,  and  as  such  works  with  an  untiring,  determinate 
energy.  But  it  is  not  a  mere  power  of  nature,  for  as  such  it 
would  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  mind ;  more  correctly  speaking, 
it  is  in  its  principle  and  truth  an  intellectual  power,  manifesting 
itself  and  operating  by  the  instrumentality  of  nature.  Accordingly, 
the  natural  powers  which,  in  the  fantastic  form  of  magic  and  sorcery, 
are  here  made  to  influence  the  plans  and  deeds  of  the  acting  person- 
ages, are  rightly  placed  under  the  guidance  of  a  human  mind  and  will. 
This  mind  has,  as  it  were,  brought  the  air  itself  into  subjection, 
and  also  that  volatile  atmosphere  of  human  volition  which  sur- 
rounds the  plans  and  designs  of  individuals :  and  so,  in  the 
tempest  which  hurries  along  individual  inclinations,  there  does 
but  breathe  the  general  spirit  of  our  deeds  and  resolves.  The 
mighty  mind  who  rules  his  age  derives  his  power  solely  from  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  mass  of  individual 
\i^ills.  This  endless  action  and  re-action,  this  backward  and  for- 
ward movement  between  the  several  members  of  the  organic 
whole,  is  but  the  pulse  of  history — "  the  whistling  loom  of 
time." 

At  the  same  time  it  is  profoundly  intimated,  that  nothing 
but  pre-eminence  of  thoughty  religious,  scientific,  or  artistic,  can 
place  an  individual  in  the  exalted  position  of  leader  of  the  histo- 
rical progress.  The  deed  must  be  first  of  all  a  thought  before  it 
can  become  a  resolve  or  an  act ;  all  the  grand  events  of  liistory, 
such  as  the  Reformation,  the  French  Revolution,  may  ultimately 
be  traced  to  the  religious,  moral,  and  philosophical  development  of 
the  collective  mind ;  in  wliich  the  individual,  even  while  he  is  pur- 
suing his  own  personal  objects  or  wholly  subordinate  and  mate- 
rial  interests,  and  even  though  he  has  not  himself  created  the 
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thought  which  he  is  realizing,  and  is  unconscious  of  its  true 
import,  nevertheless  acts  simply  as  the  instrument  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  by  its  influence  rules  the  minds  and  wills  of  others. 
Thus  it  is  that  Prospero  is  indebted  for  his  supremacy  to  the  pro- 
fundity and  might  of  his  science  and  art.  In  direct  contrast  to 
Prospero,  who  represents  the  secret  and  irresistible  influence  of 
goodness,  stands  CaUban,  the  monster  of  evil  and  brute  nature, 
bom  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  human  reprobation,  and  the  very 
personification  of  evil  will.  He  is  tamed  merely  for  a  time  by 
foreign  force  and  by  his  own  impotence ;  in  will  he  is  still  mis- 
chievous, and  he  exemplifies  the  profound  truth,  that  although,  as 
action,  evil  invariably  destroys  itself  and  ministers  to  good,  still 
as  will,  even  in  the  moment  of  its  weakness,  and  in  the  divine  and 
consequently  eternal  act  of  its  annihilation,  which  is  at  the  same 
time,  its  punishment,  it  is  itseK  eternal,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  the 
immortal  mind  and  liberty  of  man.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
profound  meaning  of  this  singular  creation  of  Shakspeare's  poetic 
phantasy,  which,  in  spite  of  all  its  rare  and  fanciful  monstrosity, 
looks,  nevertheless,  marvellously  real  and  like  to  life.  He  is  no 
arbitrary  creation  of  poetic  caprice — no  chance  birth ;  although, 
in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  fanciful  character  of  the  whole 
piece,  fantastically  shapen  and  grotesque,  he  is  yet  a  necessary 
member  of  the  artistic  organisation.  As  Prospero  evidently  is  a 
mind  of  more  than  ordinary  endowments,  and  who,  like  every 
other  eminent  leader  of  men,  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  uni- 
versal and  objective  over  the  subjective  and  individual,  so  CaUban, 
his  organic  contrary,  is  not  merely  individual,  but  also  a  represen- 
tative of  the  general,  in  so  far  as  the  imiversal  sinfulness  of  man  is, 
as  it  were,  concentrated  and  personified  in  his  character.  With 
him  are  joined  Trinculo,  Stephano,  and  the  Boatswain,  as  the 
impersonations  of  folly  and  perversity,  and  of  rude,  sensual 
materialism.  The  very  unconsciousness  with  which  they  do 
wrong  constitutes  their  guilt,  and  in  this  respect  they  form,  as  it 
were,  the  transition  to  Antonio,  Sebastian,  and  the  King,  whose 
faults  are  not  undesigned  or  unconsciously  committed,  but  never- 
theless redeemed  by  some  noble  and  generous  traits.  Their  crimi- 
nality is  far  from  equal;  all,  however,  are  not  so  far  lost  as  to  be 
incapable  of  rapid  conversion   and   repentance.     On  the   other 
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side,  Ferdinand,  Miranda,  and  the  old  noble  Gonzalo,  side  with 
virtue  and  goodness,  and  group  themselves  with  Prospero.  Lastly, 
the  courtiers  Adrian  and  Francisco  are  the  general  types  and  re- 
presentatives of  the  middle  classes,  and  appear  to  be  introduced 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  supply  the  intermediate  gaps 
between  good  and  evil,  and  to  leave  no  space  unoccupied  on  the 
stage  of  history. 

In  this  way  do  the  characters  of  the  piece,  severally  and  coL 
lectively,  harmonize  with  the  ground-idea,  and  constitute  an 
organic  and  consistent  whole.  Out  of  them,  the  action,  as  I  have 
described  it,  flows  easily  and  naturally,  and  is  in  perfect  union 
with  the  general  conception.  Viewed  from  tliis  centre  every  parti- 
cular appears  to  possess  its  deep  and  adequate  motive,  and  ail 
the  parts  to  hang  together  in  beautiful  and  well-ordered  con- 
nexion. 

That  the  ''Tempest"  was  not  produced  before  1609-10  is 
shewn  to  be  probable,  by  Drake  (ii.  503).  At  all  events,  so 
serious  and  earnest  a  tone  pervades  it — the  general  structure, 
the  composition,  language,  and  characterization,  so  decidedly 
betoken  the  writer's  perfect  mastery  of  his  subject-matter  and  his 
art — ^that  the  majority  of  critics  agree  in  placing  it  among  the 
latest  of  our  poet's  productions.  AH  that  is  certainly  known  of 
it  is,  that  it  was  acted  in  the  beginning  of  1613.  (Collier,  i. 
383).  Tieck  is  of  opinion  that  it  had  a  reference  to  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the  Palsgrave  Frederick,  which 
took  place  in  February,  1613.  Besides  other  passages,  he  is 
inclinwl  to  consider  the  interlude  of  Miranda's  courtship  with 
Ferdinand  in  this  light,  which  as  a  mere  episode  is,  no  doubt, 
somewhat  tediously  spun  out.  But  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon 
this  noble  poem  as  a  mere  occasional  piece,  which  owes  its  value 
and  importance  solely  to  the  object  of  its  production,  and,  to  be 
rightly  understood,  requires  to  be  interpreted  by  such  allusions. 
Shak^eare  may  no  doubt  at  times  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
passing  interests  of  the  day,  and  in  tins  respect  we  cannot  suffi- 
ciently admire  the  rare  taste  and  judgment  which  he  has  shewn 
in  interweaving  such  ephemeral  references  with  the  profound 
and  deathless  meaning  of  his  poems,  without  doing  dishonour 
to  the  high  dignity  of  art. 
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4.  LOVERS  LABOUR'S  LOST— TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF 
VEEONA— ALUS  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

'^  Love's  Labour's  Lost"  attaches  itself  immediately  to  "  Twelfth 
Night,  or  What  You  Will."  The  fantastic  element  in  its  com- 
position is  distinctly  apparent.  Caprice  and  chance,  the  most 
extravagant  wit,  the  most  whimsical  conceits,  with  the  most  won- 
derful fantastic  characters  and  comic  situations,  keep  up  the  merry 
game.  Intrigue,  however,  preponderates;  since  what  little  of 
action  there  is  in  the  piece  is  confined  to  the  plots  and  counter- 
plots of  the  two  contending  parties  who  stand  opposed  to  each 
other  on  the  field  of  love.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  commence 
with  this  play  the  series  of  pieces  which,  from  their  prevailing 
tone,  we  would  designate  as  Comedies  of  Intrigue, 

The  youthful  King  of  Navarre,  with  three  of  his  knightly 
companions,  have  adopted  the  strange  conceit  of  devoting  three 
years  to  the  study  of  wisdom  and  science,  in  strict  retirement 
from  the  world,  and  especially  from  all  female  society.  To  this 
engagement  they  have  bound  themselves  by  oath.  Their  steadi- 
ness, however,  is  quickly  put  to  the  proof  by  the  arrival  of  the 
beautiful  Princess  of  France,  with  her  ladies,  demanding  an  im- 
mediate audience  on  urgent  affairs  of  state,  which  admit  not  of 
delay.  The  votaries  of  wisdom  and  retirement  fall  in  love  at  first 
sight  with  these  fair  dames,  who  are  not  more  beautiful  than  mis- 
chievous. Hereupon  commences  a  merry  combat  of  wit  and 
repartee,  the  knights  either  taunting  each  other  with  their  violated 
oaths,  or  seeking  to  justify  themselves  to  their  own  conscience,  or 
striving  to  win  their  ladies'  hearts,  which  the  latter  as  cleverly 
defend,  retorting  wit  for  wit,  and  inflicting  a  just  punishment  on 
their  affectation  of  superior  wisdom,  and  the  engagement  which  is 
broken  as  quickly  as  it  was  foolishly  made.  Interwoven  with  all 
this  is  the  sprightly  contrast  afforded  by  the  comic  scenes,  where 
we  are  introduced  to  the  two  insipid  pedants,  and  a  knightly  pre- 
tender to  tast«  and  learning,  a  young  saucy  pagtj,  and  a  privileged 
fool.  The  motley  web  is,  however,  suddenly  cut  short  by  news 
of  the  death  of  the  Princess's  aged  and  infirm  father,  and  the 
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piece  concludes  with  a  lesson  intrinsically  serious,  however 
jestingly  conveyed.  The  task  which  the  King  and  his  companions, 
in  a  light  humour,  had  engaged  in,  is  enjoined  upon  them  with 
some  slight  modification  by  their  lady-loves,  in  punishment  of  their 
arrogant  caprice.  The  whole  concludes  with  a  song  between 
Spring  and  Winter,  maintamed  by  the  Cuckoo  and  the  Owl, 
which,  with  its  poetic  chiaro-oscuro,  diffuses  a  soft  halo  over  the 
meaning  and  purport  of  the  poem. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  piece  is,  in  short,  the  significant  contrast 
of  the  fresh,  youthful,  and  ever-blooming  reaUty  of  life,  and  a 
dry,  lifeless,  and  recluse  study  of  science.  Either  member  of  the 
contrariety,  nakedly  opposed  to  the  other,  and  placed  in  hostile 
opposition  to,  and  wholly  uninfluenced  by  it,  becomes  untrue,  pre- 
posterous, and  absurd.  Tlie  science  which  abstracts  itself  from 
reality  and  retires  in  lonely  contemplation,  must  either  quickly 
entomb  itself  in  the  barren  sands  of  a  tasteless  and  pedantic  eru- 
dition, or  else,  overcome  by  the  gay  seductions  of  life,  give  itself 
up  to  excessive  pleasure  and  learned  trifling,  and  earn  for  itself  the 
merited  reproach  of  affectation  or  pretension.  One  of  these 
results  is  embodied  in  the  Curate,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  the  Village 
Schoolmaster,  Holofemes — ^those  trutliftd  representatives  of  the 
retailers  of  learned  trifles  —  and  in  the  pompous  and  bombastic 
Spanish  Knight,  Don  Adriano  de  Armado — the  Quixote  of  a  high- 
sounding  pluraseology.  The  other  is  indicated  by  the  King  and 
his  companions.  From  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  which  they  blindly 
hope  to  gain  by  abstract  study,  they  soon  fall  into  the  veriest 
silliness  and  fooleries  of  love-making ;  in  spite  of  their  oatlis  and 
fraternity,  nature  and  truth  quickly  make  themselves  felt,  and 
gain  an  easy  victory.  But  this  victory  over  false  wisdom  is  funda- 
mentally notliing  more  than  the  defeat  of  foUy  by  folly.  For,  on 
the  other  hand,  nature  and  reality,  taken  by  tliemselves,  are  but 
fugitive  and  illusory  images  when  apart  from  the  solidity  of  the 
cognizant  mind ;  separated  from  this,  the  merry  sport  of  love  and 
life  is  checked  and  damped ;  talents,  shrewdne^ss,  and  acquirements, 
become  a  mere  vain  and  superficial  wit,  and  love  itself,  when  un- 
associated  with  the  solidity,  earnestness,  and  moderation,  wliich 
occasional  solitude  and  contemplative  reflection  alone  can  bestow 
upon  the  mind,  sinks  into  a  tawdry  show  of  tinsel  and  spangle. 
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And  to  such  meditation  the  Prince  and  liis  courtiers  are  for  a 
while  consigned  by  the  objects  of  their  adoration.  We  have  here 
the  triumph  of  the  fine  and  correct  judgment  of  a  noble  woman, 
which  is  as  complete  as  that  of  her  social  wit  and  clever  manage- 
ment. The  speech  of  the  Princess,  in  which  she  condemns  the 
Prince  to  twelve  months  of  seclusion  and  self-denial,  and  the 
words  of  Rosaline,  wliich  indignantly  expose  the  thorough  worth- 
lessness  of  wit  and  talents  when  exclusively  directed  to  festive  and 
social  amusement,  convey,  as  it  were,  the  moral  of  the  fable.  Tlie 
end  of  the  comedy  returns,  so  to  speak,  into  its  beginning :  the  dia- 
lectic of  irony  has  palsied  both  members  of  the  truth  when  pre- 
sented to  it  in  their  untenable  and  one-sided  exclusiveness.  The 
highest  splendour  and  pleasures  of  life,  wit  and  talents,  without 
the  earnestness  and  profundity  which  a  thoughtful  mind  lends  to 
them,  are  a  mere  false  tinsel,  while  learning  and  science,  abstracted 
from,  and  undirected  to  the  realities  of  life,  are  equally  wortliless 
and  unsubstantial.  The  same  truth  is  conveyed  by  the  closing 
contrast  between  Spring  and  Winter ;  separate  from  each  other 
they  either  lose  themselves  in  self-destroying  and  pernicious  excess, 
or  in  the  cold  and  stiffness  of  death;  in  r^ty,  however,  they  are 
not  in  truth,  and  cannot  be  made,  thus  independent  of  each  other, 
but  by  their  constant  interaction  and  mutual  influence  produce  life 
and  fertility. 

Thus  considered  the  present  comedy  likewise  acquires  a  pro- 
found poetical  significance.  We  have  no  longer  to  look  about  for  the 
meaning  of  those  ridiculous  characters.  Sir  Nathaniel,  Holofemes, 
Armado,  and  DuU,  and  of  the  apparently  superfluous  and  imper- 
tinent scenes  in  which  they  are  introduced.  And  we  also  see 
grounds  for  the  partiality  with  which  Shakspeare  evidently  re- 
garded this  piece,  and  which  led  him  to  submit  it  to  several 
revisions  and  corrections  *.  It  was  a  merry  parody  on  the  taste- 
less imitation  of  Lilly  by  a  pedantic  literary  clique  of  his  con- 
temporaries, who  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  corrupt  their 
native  tongue  by  coquetting  with  alliteration  and  antithesis,  by 
introducing  orthographical  improvements  and  the  most  fanciful 

♦  In  the  oldest  known  edition,  the  title-page  haa  the  words — "  newly  corrected 
and  aagmented." 
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etymologies^  and  by  an  affectation  of  learning  and  the  constant 
use  of  Latin  phrases  and  forms  *.  In  scarcely  another  piece  is 
so  great  an  influence  allowed  to  wit  and  humour,  and  to  harmless 
satire  and  intrigue.  In  a  certain  sense  the  whole  is  nothing  but  a 
lively  game  at  ball  with  joke  and  banter,  a  sparkling  of  antithesis 
and  pun — a  perpetual  rivalry  of  wit  between  the  lists  of  sense 
and  reason.  By  this  means  the  contrast  between  the  latter, 
wliich  otherwise  were  too  grave  and  too  important  for  comedy,  is 
resolved  into  a  sportftd  and  amusing  antithesis.  Over  the  whole, 
poetry  rises  on  the  hght  undulations  of  that  dialectic  irony  which 
is  the  soul  of  the  comic  view  of  things ;  without,  however,  for- 
getting the  seriousness,  which  is  also  an  element  of  it.  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost"  is,  however,  open  no  doubt  to  the  objection  that  it 
lightly  and  wickedly  trifles  with  broken  oaths.  But  if  we  consider 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  meant  very  seriously — and 
were  really  little  more  than  a  knightly  parole  of  honour — and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  violation  is  made  to  incur  a  grave  penalty, 
the  charge  of  irreverence  seems  to  be  in  fact  groundless.  By 
its  very  nature,  comedy  must  adhere  strictly  to  the  ordinary 
realities  of  life  and  the  usual  estimate  of  things,  and  this,  we  all 
know,  sets  but  httle  store  by  such  knightly  pledges.  Moreover, 
the  drama  itself,  like  all  other  of  Shakspeare's  compositions,  if  we 
overlook  a  few  low  jests  and  equivoques,  is  full  of  the  most  chaste 
and  reverent  meaning. 

That  this  comedy  was  written  before  1 598,  is  proved  by  the 
date  of  the  earliest  extant  impression,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
Meres,  who  mentions  it  immediately  after  its  pendant  of  ''  Love's 
Labour's  Won."  No  piece  of  Shakspeare's  bearing  tliis  title  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  the  supposed  loss  has  been  the  occasion  of 
much  regret.  Probably,  however,  it  is,  as  Farmer  has  conjectured, 
the  same  work  with  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."  Shakspcare 
may  have  changed  the  original  name  to  its  present  one,  either  from 
a  feeling  that  with  a  fundamental  difference  of  idea  between  the 
two  works,  the  affinity  of  title  might  mislead  liis  readers  and  spec- 
tators, or  for  some  other  reason  not  now  known  to  us.     For  in  its 


*  According  to  the  conjecture  of  Warburton  and  Farmer,  Holofemea  was 
deaigned  for  Giovanno  Florio,  a  teacher  of  Italian.     See  Drake,  i.  474  ;  ii.  291. 
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groundwork,  "  All's  Well''  is  far  nearer  allied  to  the  "  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona/'  than  to  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost ;"  with  the 
latter  it  has  no  connection  but  of  opposition.  The  invention  also 
in  the  latter*  would  appear  to  be  Shakspeare's  property,  whereas 
the  fable  of  "  All's  Well"  is  borrowed  from  a  tale  of  Boccaccio's 
(Dec.  iii.  9,)  which  was  translated  into  English  as  early  as  1566, 
by  Painter,  in  his  "  Palace  of  Pleausure,"  (i.  88,)  and  that  of 
the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  either  from  an  episode  in  Monte- 
mayor's  popular  Pastoral  of  "  Diana  in  Love,"  or  from  Bandello's 
Tales,  (ii.  36,  see  Drake  ii.  367.)  The  publication  of  the  three 
falls  in  all  probability  within  the  years  1591  and  4.  The  "Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  "  All's  WeU,"  are  probably  the  latest, 
but  to  determine  their  dates  more  precisely  must  be  left  to  the 
occupation  of  critical  triflers.  The  appearance  of  greater  finish,  so 
manifest  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  is  unquestionably  owing  to 
the  later  corrections  and  additions  which  it  received.  That  it  was 
originally  older  than  "  All's  Well,"  at  least,  is  proved  by  the  fre- 
quency of  the  rhymes,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  so-called  doggerel 
verses,  wliich  Shakspeare  allowed  to  remain  after  revision  as  relics 
of  the  older  versification.  Malone  indeed,  and  Drake,  give  "  All's 
Well"  to  1598,  and  Chalmers  places  it  as  late  as  1599 ;  but  inter- 
nal evidence  of  characterization,  language  and  versification,  are 
decidedly  against  them.  Chalmers  is  manifestly  wrong,  since  "All's 
Well"  is  evidently  the  same  work  as  the  "Love's  Labour's  Won" 
of  Meres ;  and  as  to  the  opinion  of  Malone  and  Drake,  they  have 
neglected  to  show  how  two  or  three  pieces  could  have  been  irritten 
in  1598  by  Shakspeare,  and  yet  be  mentioned  by  Meres,  whose 
work  was  printed  and  published  in  the  same  year.  Tliese  three 
critics  agree  in  giving  no  reasons  for  their  own  opinions.  But 
even  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  is  placed  too  late  by  Malone 
and  Chalmers.  Although  they  are  both  induced,  by  the  structure 
of  the  verse  and  language,  as  well  as  by  the  versification,  to  assign 
the  latter  work  to  his  earlier  career,  they  nevertheless  refuse  to 
place  it  previous  to  1595,  because  of  certain  pretended  allusions 

*  Douce  (llliutrations  of  Shakspeare,  &c.)  supposes  that  *'  Love's  Labour's 
Lost"  must  likewise  be  founded  on  some  French  tale  or  other.  But  his  conjec- 
ture is  not  supported  bj  proofs.  Whj  could  not  Shakspeare  have  followed  his 
own  invention,  especiallj  where  the  plot  is  so  very  simple  as  in  the  present  case  ? 
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to  occasional  events,  and  especially  of  some  verses  which  speak  of 
the  discovery  of  some  islands,  of  war  and  pestilence,  which  Malone 
interprets  of  the  pestilence  of  1593,  of  the  threatened  second  in- 
vasion by  Spain,  and  Sir  Edward  Ealeigh's  voyage  of  discovery  in 
1595.  But  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  '' Twelfth  Nighf' 
liow  little  regard  is  due  to  such  allusions,  of  which  it  is  always 
difficult  to  determine  the  precise  original. 

In  parts,  no  doubt,  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  is  spark- 
ling with  beauties,  but  as  a  whole  it  betrays  a  certain  youtliful 
awkwardness,  and  in  execution  a  want  of  sustained  power  and 
depth.  The  composition  is  distinguished  by  the  easy  and  harmo- 
nious flow  of  its  language,  by  a  peculiar  freslmess  of  view,  by  the 
naivete  of  the  particular  thoughts,  an  unrestrained  burst  of  wit 
and  humour  {e.  g,  in  Speed  and  Launce),  and  by  the  delineation 
of  the  dramatic  characters,  which  although  but  sketchily  executed, 
is  nevertheless  striking,  and  invariably  truthful.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  the  general  view  and  the  particular  thought  are  deficient 
in  depth ;  the  parts  do  not  readily  round  themselves  off  and  combine 
into  a  whole ;  much  is  merely  indicated  wliich  ought  to  have  been  more 
fully  developed,  and  the  conclusion  especially  is  brought  about  too 
rapidly  and  without  due  preparation.  Still  it  is  ever  Shakspeare, 
even  though  we  here  meet  him  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  Even  at 
this  early  date  he  has  shown  rare  judgment  in  the  management  of 
the  comic  materials — chance,  humour,  error,  and  intrigue,  with  hu- 
man folly  and  perversity ;  the  element  of  intrigue  is  predominant,but 
yet  ably  supported  by  the  fantastic  one  of  objective  and  subjective 
contingency.  Love  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  and  ruhng 
spring  of  life ;  and  it  is  manifestly  the  design  of  the  piece  to  ex- 
hibit the  instability  and  rottenness  of  this  basis,  and,  as  it  appears 
within  the  comic  view  of  things,  in  its  infinite  disporportion  to  the 
true  idea  of  life.  Accordingly,  love  is  presented  under  the  most 
diversified  forms,  but  is  in  all  equally  weak,  foolish,  perverse,  and 
self-indulgent.  The  centre  of  interest  is  in  the  love  of  Proteus 
for  Julia ;  his  twofold  faithlessness,  and  his  rapid  repentance.  A 
look  from  Silvia  is  enough  to  make  him  forget  his  affection  for 
one  for  whom  but  a  moment  before  he  was  passionately  sighing, 
and  for  whose  absence  the  tear-drops  were  still  hanging  on  his  eye- 
lashes.     For  her  love,  he  is  content   to    be  false  to  the  dear 
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friend  of  his  youth,  and  to  betray  the  confidence  of  the  Duke 
her  father,  and  of  Thurio,  whose  suit  he  pretends  to  favour. 
Proteus  is  the  impersonation  of  fickle  inconstant  love.  In  contrast 
with  him,  Julia  appears  at  first  in  the  fitful  humour  of  a  coy 
maiden ;  she  refuses  to  receive  the  letter  of  her  lover,  and  yet 
chides  her  maid  for  not  forcing  her  to  read  it ;  unopened  she  tears 
it  in  pieces  before  her,  in  order  to  gather  the  fragments  afterwards, 
and  read  the  contents  in  secret.  Soon,  however,  this  coyness  is 
all  forgotten,  and  she  passes  into  the  other  extreme ;  disregarding 
all  maidenly  fears  and  decorum,  she  dresses  herself  in  man's  attire, 
and  runs  after  her  faithless  lover  to  bear  his  messages  to  Silvia, 
and  to  throw  herself,  after  the  endurance  of  much  contumely  and 
mortification,  into  his  arms.  The  other  pair  of  lovers,  Valentine 
and  Silvia,  are  more  constant ;  spite  of  all  obst^les,  troubles,  and 
sufferings,  they  are  faithful  to  each  other.  And,  yet,  Valentine  is 
ready  to  resign  the  hand  of  his  beloved,  for  whom  he  had  done  and 
suffered  so  much,  and  whom  he  was  ready  to  carry  off  from  her 
father,  in  favour  of  his  treacherous  and  only  half-repentant  friend ; 
although  Silvia's  aversion  to  Proteus  would  have  prevented  him 
from  reaping  any  benefit  from  the  sacrifice.  Thurio,  lastly,  is  a  lover 
of  a  very  ordinary  character.  He  is  a  wealthy  blockhead,  who  knows 
his  own  mind  as  little  as  he  understands  his  more  talented  rival; 
he  continues  to  woo,  although  his  suit  has  been  rejected  with 
contumely  and  scorn,  and  then  withdraws  it,  because  it  has  been 
80  treated.  This  fickle,  inconstant,  and  inconsistent  love  and  friend- 
sliip,  is  worthily  associated  with  the  old  Duke's  ps^ental  fondness 
for  his  daughter,  which  also  is  in  the  highest  d^ree  blind  and  capri- 
cious. After  purposing  to  force  his  daughter's  inclination  in  favour 
of  a  captious  old  noodle,  he  at  last  consents  to  her  union  with  a  cap- 
tain of  outlaws,  whose  suit  as  an  honourable  knight  he  had  rejected. 
The  perversity,  however,  and  inconsistency  of  love,  reaches  its  con- 
summation in  the  inimitable  Launcc,  one  of  those  delightfully 
amusing  characters  which  we  meet  nowhere  else  but  in  Shakspeare. 
He  who  for  wailing  and  grief  can  scarcely  leave  his  father's  roof, 
whose  tears  might  fill  the  dry  river,  and  whose  sighs  might  drive 
the  boat  that  is  to  bear  him  from  his  home ;  who  to  save  his 
"  sowcrest  natured,  crud-hearted  cur,  allows  liimself  to  be  cud- 
gelled, set  in  the  stocks,  and  placed  in  the  pillory," — ^he  who  has 
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80  tender  a  heart  for  his  dog,  rejoiced  nevertheless  in  the  correc- 
tion of  his  friend  Speed,  for  a  fault  into  which  he  himself  had 
led  him.  He  is  in  fact  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  inconsistency — 
of  foolish  sentimentality,  and  sentimental  folly. 

Thus,  then,  is  love — that  primary  and  fundamental  motive  of  life 
and  history,  here  depicted  under  different  aspects  in  aU  its  weak- 
ness and  frailty,  finiteness  and  nothingness.  Chance,  and  the 
changing  andfickle  humoiu*s  of  the  lovers,  bring  on  the  complication 
wliich  is  again  untied  by  chance,  fickleness,  and  necessity:  all  ulti- 
mately returns  into  the  right  track,  and  leads  to  a  happy  result. 
A  true  picture  of  human  life  in  general  I 

^'  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  as  already  remarked,  is  also  one 
of  Shakspeare's  earlier  works.  In  richness  of  thought,  in  pregnant 
well-executed  characters  and  regularity  of  structure,  it  is  far 
superior  to  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.''  On  the  other  hand, 
the  language  has  a  certain  stiffness ;  oc^^asionally  the  images  and 
similes  seem  far-fetched,  and  the  wit  and  banter  does  not  flow 
freely  and  smoothly.  The  composition,  too,  is  less  successful  than 
in  most  others  of  Shakspeare's  comedies.  Several  of  the  characters, 
the  Countess  of  Bousillon,  for  instance,  the  Duke  of  Morence, 
Lefeu,  ParoUes,  Violenta,  and  Mariana,  although  they  may  enter 
outwardly  in  the  management  of  the  action,  have  no  intrinsic  con- 
nection with  the  ground-idea  of  the  whole.  Perhaps  the  cause  of 
these  defects  is  the  very  subject-matter  of  the  piece,  which  is  any- 
thing but  liappily  chosen,  since  the  natural  sense  of  propriety  is 
offended  when  woman  becomes  the  wooer.  The  high-minded 
and  excellent  Helena,  whom  virtue  and  true  nobility  of  soul  raise 
far  above  the  lowliness  of  her  birth,  allows  herself  to  indulge  the 
fond  belief  that  her  affectionate  devotion  and  services  may  win  the 
love  of  the  high-bom,  powerful,  and  wealthy  Count  of  Eousillon. 
Fortune  favours  her ;  she  wins  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  lord, 
the  King,  by  curing  him  of  a  dangerous  disease,  who,  in  compliance 
with  her  wish,  commands  the  Earl  to  marry  her.  She  quickly 
learns,  however,  the  bitter  truth,  that  marriage  without  affection 
cannot  rivet  even  an  external  union,  much  less  an  internal  one ; 
that  love,  with  its  divine  and  inherent  liberty,  mocks  the  rights  and 
duties  even  of  virtue  and  merit,  whenever  its  own  indefeasible 
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privileges  are  violated.  Wliat  she  in  vain  claims  as  due  to  her 
virtues,  she  at  last  gains  by  a  happy  deception,  which  enables  her  to 
fulfil  the  apparently  impossible  condition  to  which  the  Count  had 
tied  the  bestowal  of  his  love. 

In  "  All's  Well,"  therefore,  we  have  love  again  as  the  centre 
around  which,  within  range  of  the  comic  view  of  things,  the  develop- 
ment of  human  affairs  is  made  to  revolve.  It  is  not,  however,  con- 
ceived in  so  general  and  independent  a  light  as  in  the  "  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona."  The  fundamental  idea  is  drawn  rather  from  its 
principal  and,  in  short,  its  characteristic  feature — freedom.  One 
party  chooses  what  circumstances  deny,  and  the  other  rejects  the 
best  and  fairest,  merely  because  they  are  forced  upon  it.  But  it  is 
this  very  liberty  that  proves  its  weakness  whenever  it  clings  to 
earth  alone,  and  strays  on  one  hand  into  undue  pretension  and 
error,  and  on  the  other  into  arbitrary  wilfulness  and  blind  pride. 
Helena  pays  the  penalty  of  the  intolerance  and  presumption  which 
led  her  to  deprive  the  object  of  her  admiration  of  his  right  of  free 
choice,  which,  in  her  own  case,  she  exercised  >rith  so  little  restraint; 
notwithstanding  her  acquired  rights,  she  must  have  recourse  to  a 
degrading  artifice  to  gain  possession  of  her  own.  The  Count  as 
wilfully  refuses  what  nevertheless  he  had  secretly  longed  for  and 
desired  ;*  his  freedom  degenerates  into  caprice,  because  it  is  proud 
and  arrogant,  and  is  ofiended  at  being  obliged  to  receive  the  very 
thing  which  it  had  hoped  to  be  able  freehj  to  win.  Once  the 
victim  of  caprice,  he  soon  loses  for  ever  his  natural  nobleness  of 
heart,  and  sinks  into  the  premeditating  deceiver  and  seducer,  until 
at  last  he  is  himself  deceived,  and  by  a  cheat  restored  to  his  better 
self.  His  unsuccessful  wooing  of  Diana  is  a  proof  that  love  is 
as  little  to  be  restrained  by  promises  and  presents,  as  by  merit 
and  virtuous  deeds.  This  singular  concatenation  of  delusion, 
contradiction,  and  aberration  in  the  human  heart — this  intrinsic 
and  immediate  imion  of  love  with  faults  and  weaknesses,  the  most 
directly  opposed  to  itself — the  quick  change  of  maidenly  reserve 
into  open  wooing  and  compulsion,  and  conversely  the  transition 
of  original  inclination  into  morbid  pride  and  contemptuous  aversion; 
and,  lastly,  the  cc|uaDy  sudden  return  of  love  upon  mere  idle  and 

♦  Act.  V.  Sc.  3. 
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external  reasons — all  these,  resulting  indeed  from  the  most  essential 
and  divine  attribute  of  love — ^its  intrinsic  freedom — exhibits  it, 
whenever  it  looks  not  beyond  eartldy  motives,  as  utterly  losing  itself 
amid  the  universal  and  all-embracing  contingency  of  its  temporal 
and  finite  existence.  Contradiction,  entanglement,  and  delusion, 
finally  dissolve  each  other;  and  the  true  and  just  attain  the  pre- 
eminence. The  effect  is  heightened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
singular  humour  of  the  King,  to  make  the  Count's  heart  and 
hand  the  reward  of  his  own  love  and  gratitude  to  Helena ;  and 
on  the  other,  ParoUes,  that  little  pendant  to  the  great  Falstaff, 
aptly  displays  the  utter  nakedness  of  pompous  vanity  and  empty 
pride.  Lastly,  the  marriage-mad  Clown,  puffed  up  with  his  visit 
to  the  court,  declares  that  "  he  has  no  mind  to  Isbel,  since  he 
was  at  court.  Our  old  Hng  and  our  Isbels  o'  the  coimtry  are 
nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  your  Isbels  o'  the  court :  the  brains 
of  his  Cupid  are  knocked  out,  and  he  begins  to  love,  as  an  old  man 
loves  money,  with  no  stomach." 

5.  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.— TAMING  OF 
THE  SHREW. 

In  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,*'  as  in  most  other  comedies,  a 
love-story  forms  the  centre  of  interest,  around  which  the  whole 
plot  revolves.  And  yet  love  itself  is  not  the  object,  whose  comic 
paralysis,  by  the  dialectic  of  irony,  the  poet  here  proposes  to  exhibit. 
He  rather  seems  to  have  drawn  his  ground-idea  from  a  contem- 
plation of  the  contrasts  which  human  life  presents  between  the 
reality  of  outward  objects,  and  the  perceptions  of  the  inward  subject 
— between  that  which  the  world  really  is,  and  that  which  it  appears 
to  those  who  yet  live  in  it,  and  have  experience  of  it.  Love,  as  the 
ordinary  occasion  of  mischances  and  complications,  which,  although 
in  themselves  insignificant  and  not  uncommon,  appear  in  a  very 
different  light  to  those  irunediately  concerned  in  them,  is  merely 
the  medium  which  the  poet  employs  for  projecting  these  contrasts 
on  a  luminous  field.  We  are  throughout  sensible  of  their  presence  in 
the  chief  moments  of  the  action.  The  most  ordinary  and  insigni- 
ficant matters  and  circumstances  are  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of 
form,  and  by  the  personages  of  the  drama,  stuffed  out  with  the 
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gravest  possible  importance.  First  of  all,  the  bastard  John's 
aversion  for  his  brother  the  Prince  of  Arragon — for  which  no  rea- 
sonable ground  exists — as  it  began  in  nothing,  so  it  ends  in 
nothing.  Then,  as  an  intermezzo,  Claudio's  suspicion  of  Don  Pedro's 
honesty  in  his  vicarious  wooing  of  Hero,  whose  effects  are  as  grave 
as  itself  is  groundless;  for  the  unparalleled  falsehood  has  no 
existence  except  in  liis  own  love-sick  brain.  The  former,  with  the 
story  of  the  loves  of  the  two  sworn  foes  of  matrimony,  Beatrice  and 
Benedick,  who  keep  up  a  peq>etual  skirmish  of  wit,  and  rail  at 
everything  like  love  or  tenderness,  are  at  last,  by  a  very  common 
trick,  themselves  caught  in  the  meshes  of  love,  and  contract 
together  that  wliich  they  were  wont  to  ridicule,  with  all  the  ex- 
pen(hture  of  wit  and  humour — form  the  ground-plan  on  which 
the  leading  idea  of  the  piece  is  brought  forwiu*d  under  different 
modifications;  they  are  the  moving  side-pieces,  which  serve  to  vary 
the  principal  scene  on  which  are  depicted  the  unhappy  disturbances 
in  the  history  of  the  loves  of  Claudio  and  Hero.  The  intrigue  is  very 
superficial  and  lightly  woven:  an  evil  whim  of  the  wortldess  John 
breaks^  for  a  time  at  least,  the  loosely  tied  bond  of  love ; — an  event 
which,  though  it  never  ought  to  happen,  is  of  daily  occurrence. 
Mere  appearances,  without  examination  or  inquiry,  are  at  once 
invested  with  all  the  importance  of  truth  by  the  parties  whose 
dearest  interests  are  at  stake.  A  pretended  death,  and  burial — 
firiendship  broken  off,  and  challenge  and  defiance — follow  each  other, 
until  that  nothing,  chance,  brings  the  truth  again  to  light,  and 
inquiry  at  last  leads  to  the  vindication  of  injured  innocence,  and 
the  appeasing  of  her  wrongs  by  funeral  horrors;  upon  which. 
Hero,  who  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  comes  forth  from  her  hiding- 
place,  and  the  whole  closes  in  merry  wedding  festivities. 

Tliis  contrast  between  the  objective  reality  and  the  subjective 
apprehension  of  things  is  most  amusingly  set  forth  and  embodied  in 
the  senseless  and  stupid  Dogberry,  who  is  continuaDy  contradicting 
himself— ordering  at  one  moment  what,  however,  in  the  next,  he 
thinks  had  better  be  left  undone,  and  praying  that  it  may  be  written 
down  and  remembered,  that  he  is  an  ass.  He  is  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  the  ground-idea:  it  is  exhibited  in  him  in  immediate  and 
vivid  transparency,  and  consequently  in  full  comic  force.  This  con- 
trast, which,  agreeably  to  its  nature,  usually  appears  divided  between 
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subject  and  object,  is  here  combined  —  in  Shakspeare's  usual 
niuuner — in  one  individual,  who  forms  the  most  laughable  character 
of  tlie  piece.  But  besides,  the  part  of  Dogberry  was  even  dramati- 
cally necessary  for  the  detection  of  the  rascaUty  of  John  and  his 
instruments,  which  forms  the  plot  of  the  fable.  The  comic  humour 
of  chance  chooses  to  employ  the  silhest  and  most  ridiculous  of 
simpletons  to  bring  to  light  what  no  doubt  lay  near  enough  to  the 
surface,  but  nevertheless  escaped  the  discernment  of  the  cleverest. 
It  is  therefore  a  grave  misconception  of  the  whole  cx)mposition,  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  the  parts  of  those  doughty  constables, 
Dogberry  and  his  follower.  He  is  equally,  not  to  say  more,  neces- 
sary than  all  the  other  dramatic  personages  together. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  superfluous  part  in  the  present  any 
more  than  in  any  other  piece.  Each  character  is  conceived  and 
developed  in  ejiact  agreement  with  the  fundamental  idea,  and 
wliile  all  are  shaped  and  modified  by  the  living  organization,  of 
which  they  are  integral  members,  they  nevertheless  retam  their 
individuality,  and  an  independent  movement  of  their  own.  The 
characters,  for  instance,  of  Claudio  and  Don  Pedro,  whose  con- 
duct is  certainly  calculated  to  excite  surprise,  are  nevertheless  as 
rightly  conceived  as  they  are  consistently  carried  out.  Claudio,  a 
brave  and  honourable  soldier,  belongs  evidently  to  that  large  class 
of  men  who  take  up  things  hastily  and  warmly,  and  as  soon  cool 
again,  and  quickly  drop  what  they  perceive  to  be  impracticable. 
His  unhesitating  credulity  tallies  well  with  the  inconsiderate  haste 
with  which  he  enters  into  the  engagement  to  many  Hero.  His 
harsh  treatment  of  the  latter,  the  unamiable  sternness  with  which 
he  reserves  his  charge  to  the  last  moment,  in  order  to  put  her  to 
open  shame  at  the  very  altar,  are  explicable,  partly  by  the  want  of 
depth  and  the  lightness  of  liis  hastily  formed  affection,  and  partly 
by  the  conviction  that  such  a  course  is  due  to  his  own  honour,  and 
that  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  him  to  expose  to  common  rebuke  all 
such  examples  of  unchasteness  and  immodesty.  Don  Pedro,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  other  motive  for  what  he  does  than  indulgent 
friendship;  which  only  makes  his  case  the  worse,  instep  of  amending 
it.  He  wishes  to  spend  liis  time  in  doing  good,  and  giving  proof  - 
of  his  aflcction  both  for  Claudio  and  for  Leonato.  In  this  hght  his 
conduct  appciirs  perfectly  natural  and  consistent ;  it  is,  moreover. 
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necessary,  as  a  background  for  Claudio  and  Benedick,  and  in  order 
to   afford    a    sufficient    motive    for    the    hasty   concurrence    of 
Leonato  and  his  daughter  with  the  suit  of  Claudio.      Equally 
indispensable  and  natural  are  the  character  and  behaviour  of  Don 
John.     His  reconciliation  with  his  brother  is  merely  constrained 
and  apparent ;  he  is  thorouglily  ill-disposed,  and  cherishes  undying 
hatred  in  his  bosom.     The  happiness  of  others  is  a  pain  to  him, 
and  he  takes  an  evil  joy  in  marring  it;  but  in  the  present  case 
his   malice  has  a  further   gratification  in  defeating  the  wishes 
of  his  hated  brother,  offending  his  friends,  and  alienating  their 
support.     Shakspeare  does  not  allow  his  characters   to   display 
unnecessarily  all  their  inmost  thoughts  and  aspirations,  simply 
because  the  object  for  which  they  are  introduced  on  the  stage 
is  to  act  and  not  to  talk;  the  motives  for  all  that  they  think 
and  do  must  be  drawn  from  their  general  behaviour  and  pecu- 
liar circumstances  and  positions.     Viewed  from  tliis  point,  the 
command  of  Beatrice  to  Benedick,  "Kill  Claudio,''   which   has 
given  such  general  offence,  appears  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
excitable  and  imperious  character  of  this   certainly  unfeminine 
maiden,  while  they  harmonize  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
piece.     Lastly,  English  critics,  after  Steevens,  have  reproached 
our  poet  with  repeating  himself,  and  plajing  off  the  same  trick 
upon   Beatrice   and   Benedick.      But  it   is   evident   that    this 
uniformity  was  required   by  the  great  resemblance  which  these 
two,  characters  bear  to   each  other,    and   also  by  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  any  further  complication  of  a   plot  already   sufK- 
ciently  involved.      Eor  it  is  an  indisptmsable  qualification  of  a 
good    comedy  of  intrigue,    that    the   spc^jtator   should   at   any 
moment  be  able  to  take  an  easy  survey  of  the  whole  progress 
of  the  action. 

The  very  title  of  the  piece  prepares  us  for  the  nothingness  of 
the  final  Aclaircissemeni.  However,  the  title  of  "  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing"  is  not,  it  is  obvious,  to  be  understood  in  an 
external  sense  merely ;  it  rather  indicates  the  inherent  notliingness 
of  human  life,  whenever  its  hopes  terminate  in  mere  earthly 
interests  and  relations.  Every  one  of  us  makes  much  ado  about 
nothing  in  this  life,  so  long  as  he  is  unable,  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  terrestrial  nought,  to  attain  to  the  eternal  realities  which  he  lias 
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within  himself.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  attempt  to  follow  the 
grand  but  qniet-working  genius  of  our  poet,  we  invariably  dis- 
cover, beneath  the  rich  profusion  of  seemingly  insignificant  jokes, 
trifling  combinations  and  inventions,  the  golden  grains  of  pro- 
found thought,  and  a  sound,  a  christian,  and  consequently  a  truly 
philosopliical  view  of  things. 

Tlie  date  of  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing''  falls  within,  or  at 
least  does  not  extend  far  beyond,  the  first  decade  of  Shakspeare's 
career.  It  is  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1600,  and  was  printed 
the  same  year.  In  all  probability  it  was  written  in  1599,  or  at 
all  events  very  early  in  the  commencement  of  the  new  century ; 
where,  indeed,  it  is  placed  by  Malone  and  Drake.  It  is  weU 
known  to  have  been  composed  after  a  tale  of  Bandello's  (i.  2£.) 
(See  Mrs.  A.  Lenox's  "  Shakspeare  Illustrated,  or  the  Novels  and 
IlistorieV'  &c.  London,  1753-4.)  In  what  degree  the  novel 
differed  from  the  drama  formed  upon  it,  and  what  were  Shak- 
speare's  alterations  and  additions,  is  a  question  more  directly  in- 
teresting to  the  poet  than  the  critic.  It  is  chiefly  as  the  free  pro- 
duction of  artistic  activity  that  the  latter  has  to  contemplate 
each  drama.  If,  as  such,  its  several  parts  are  well  combined  into 
an  organic  whole— if  the  totahty,  as  well  as  each  separate  member 
of  it,  bears  the  impress  of  poetical  necessity — it  is  obvious  that 
the  critic  must  regard  every  modification  of  the  subject-matter  as 
both  correct  and  indispensable.  In  effect,  however,  Shakspeare 
has  followed  his  original  pretty  closely.  But  the  comic  characters, 
without  exception,  even  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  are  of  his  own 
invention.  We  are  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  profound  mean- 
ing wliich  he  has  drawn  out  of  the  given  subject,  and  to  which  he 
has,  with  wonderful  skill,  adjusted  and  worked  his  materials. 
Bandello  has  merely  composed  an  entertaining  story,  of  which  the 
chief  merit  lies  in  the  incidents  and  the  development  of  the 
intrigue ;  idea  and  character  are  anything  but  prominent  in  it. 

With  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  I  class  another  comedy 
of  intrigue,  on  account  of  the  affinity  of  idea,  notwithstanding 
the  later  date  of  its  production.  According  to  Tieck,  the 
''  Taming  of  the  Shreiv^^  could  not  have  been  written  before 
1606-7.  In  the  Introduction,  Shakspeare  speaks  in  commendation 
of  an  actor  (named  Sincklo,  in  the  folio  edition),  and  of  his 
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part  (Soto,  H  farmer's  son),  in  a  comedy  of  Fletcher's,  the  well- 
known  contemporary  of  Shakspeare's  later  years.  But  now 
Fletcher's  first  appearance  was  in  1604  or  1605,  and  the  comedy 
here  meant,  which  bears  the  title  of  "A  Woman  Pleased," 
was  probably  not  written  before  1605  or  1606.  Collier  comes  to 
the  same  conclusion  with  Tieck,  but  from  different  premises 
(iii.  77.)  In  Act  IV.,  Scene  1,  he  discovers  an  allusion  to 
T.  Heywood's  play,  "  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,"  which  first 
came  to  light  in  1600.  However,  we  have  already  seen,  in 
the  case  of  "Twelfth-Night,"  how  deceitful  such  soHtary  allu- 
sions and  indications  are.  The  general  tone,  language,  characters, 
and  versification,  as  both  Collier  and  Tieck  allow,  are  decidedly  in 
favour  of  an  earlier  origin,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  parti- 
cular passages  enforce  as  strongly  the  supposition  of  a  subsequent 
revision, — ^what,  indeed,  it  is  perfectly  allowable  to  assume,  without 
further  proof,  in  the  case  of  all  Shaksi)eare's  productions.  Its  first 
origin  undoubtedly  preceded  his  most  brilliant  period,  which  com- 
menced about  1598.  I  am  inclined  to  place  it  somewhere  about 
1594s,  the  date  which  Malone  ultimately  adopted,  and  confirmed 
by  some  external  evidences.     (Reed's  Shakspeare,  ii.  257.) 

In  the  shape  in  wliich  the  piece  lies  before  us  it  possesses  the 
peculiarity  of  appearing  at  once  perfect  and  imperfect.  If  we 
confine  our  attention  to  the  principal  i)art — the  spectacle  as  it 
were  witliin  the  spectacle — ^it  seems  no  doubt  complete  and 
finished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  induction  is  left  undeveloped 
and  incomplete.  A  noble  lord  is  supposed  to  meet  with  a  drunken 
tinker,  and  to  order  him  to  be  transported  during  his  drunken  un- 
consciousness into  a  stately  chamber,  bidding  his  servants  to  fumish 
him  on  his  waking  with  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  wealth  and 
rank ;  and  in  order  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  what,  it  is  pretended, 
are  his  mad  dreams  of  pot-mending,  and  to  relieve  him  of  his 
melancholy,  the  players  are  introduced,  who  represent  the  piece 
which  forms  the  proper  subject  of  the  drama.  It  looks  like  an 
idle  prelude ;  for  the  merry  device  is  entirely  forgotten,  and 
the  whole  concludes  with  the  piece  which  is  to  aid  in  cheating 
Christopher  Sly  out  of  his  personal  consciousness.  In  this  respect 
the  composition  is  imperfect.  Perhaps  Shakspeare  omitted  to 
work  out  the  double  plan,  from  a  fear  of  its  being  too  long,  and 
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cousequeutly  nnsuited  for  representation  on  tlie  stage;  or  perhaps 
its  incompleteness  is  owing  to  accident,  and  the  conclusion  may 
have  been  lost,  wliich  is  far  from  impossible,  since  the  "  Taming 
of  the  Shrew"  was  first  printed  in  1623,  and,  like  other  of  our 
poet's  productions,  was  probably  collected  for  impression  from  the 
players'  rolls.  Or  perhaps,  and  this  appears  to  me  the  most 
likely,  Shakspeare  may  have  thought  it  superfluous  to  add  the 
termination  of  the  induction,  either  as  being  generally  known 
from  older  pieces,  or  because  the  imagination  of  the  spectator 
could  easily  supply  it.  For  a  similar  induction  is  found  in  many 
dramas  of  his  day,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite 
with  the  theatrical  public.  It  is,  however,  the  critic's  duty  to 
contemplate  the  piece  as  a  whole,  and  he  must  therefore  endeavour 
to  supply  what  is  wanting  in  his  author.  Fortunately  he  pos- 
sesses two  distinct  indications,  which  taken  together  will  inevitably 
guide  him  right  in  the  attempt.  Holberg's  comedy  of  "  Jeppe 
vom  Berge"  is  constructed  on  an  exactly  similar  plan.  In  tliis 
play  the  peasant-lord  becomes  at  last  so  domineering  and  unbear- 
able, he  shews  himself  so  incapable  of  moderating  his  strange 
and  unusual  authority,  his  exercise  of  power  is  so  arbitrary  and 
cruel,  that  an  intoxicating  potion  is  speedily  given  him,  and  he  is 
sent  back  again  to  the  dunghill  from  which  he  had  been  taken ; 
where  he  awakes,  and  regards  the  whole  as  a  vision  or  trance.  A 
similar  turn  (indeed  the  only  conceivable  one  that  is  poetically 
true)  is  taken  by  the  old  comedy  (published  in  Steevens'  "  Six 
Old  Plays,"  London,  1799),  which,  unquestionably  of  an  earlier 
date,  bears  the  same  title,  and  treats  of  the  same  subject,  as 
Shakspeare's  piece.  Both  were,  no  doubt,  founded  on  an  anecdote 
related  of  Philip,  the  good  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  Ileulcrus,  de 
rebus  Burgundicis,  Lib.  iv.,  which  is  found  in  the  "Collection 
of  Tales,"  by  Richard  Edwards,  printed  in  1570,  while  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  also  contain  a  simihir  story  of  the  Caliph 
llaroiin  Alrascliid.  Tieck  supposes  that  tlie  older  piece  was 
written  about  1589-90,  (it  is  usually  given  to  1591),  and  is  itself 
a  juvenile  production  of  Shakspeare,  of  which  the  present  piece  is 
nothing  more  than  a  later  re\ision.  Although  the  reasons  wliieh 
he  gives  for  this  opinion  (founded  chiefly  on  the  similarity  of  its 
language  with  that  of  the  older  "  King  John,"  "  Locrine,"  and  even 
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the  older  work  of  '^  the  CJontention  betwixt  the  Two  Famous  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster''),  are  not  quite  conclusive,  I  cannot  venture 
to  maintain  the  contrary,  since,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  much 
in  the  older  piece  that  is  excellent,  and  such  a  wholesale  revision 
is  not  unknown  to  Shakspeare;  and  because,  on  the  other, 
Tieck's  hypothesis  would  readily  account  for  Shakspeare's  having 
omitted  the  conclusion  of  the  induction,  the  beginning  of 
which,  however,  as  being  a  popular  favourite,  he  left  stand- 
ing in  the  subsequent  recast.  At  any  rate  this  older  piece, 
combined  with  Holberg's  farce,  enables  us  to  anticipate  the 
termination  which  the  poet  would  naturally  have  given  to  his 
prelude. 

Tlie  drama  itself,  however,  furnishes  the  principal  argument  in 
favour  of  the  completion  we  propose  to  give  to  it.  For  if,  in  a 
piece  of  art,  the  prelude  and  its  conclusion  be  only  outwardly  and 
arbitrarily  connected  with  the  intermediate  drama,  and  not  by 
some  intrinsic,  Uving,  and  organic  principle,  there  would  be  a 
want  of  imity  wholly  fatal  to  its  pretensions  to  artistic  excellence. 
Now,  a  truly  artistic  and  organic  unity  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  drama  is  impossible,  except  in  the  oneness  of  the 
ground-idea  of  both.  If  the  latter  agree  with  the  supposed 
termination  of  the  prelude,  we  may  rightly  substitute  it  for  the 
missing  portion,  even  though  the  poet  himself  may  have  given  a 
different  form  to  it  in  the  original.  Now,  if  we  suppose  a  con- 
clusion to  the  joke  played  upon  the  tinker  similar  to  that  which 
Holberg  has  worked  out  at  length  in  his  piece,  and  which  also  the 
older  EngUsh  comedy  hints  at,  then  the  merry  prelude  and  after- 
lude  have  stamped  on  their  face  the  no  doubt  shallow  truism,  that 
the  peasant-bom  makes  a  sorry  lord,  and  a  bad  master.  Pene- 
trating, however,  beneath  the  surfece,  we  arrive  at  a  genuine 
comic  view  of  human  life,  as  contemplated  from  the  side  of  the  irre- 
sistible influence  which  nature,  and  the  accidental  circumstances 
of  birth,  exercise  upon  it.  For  in  the  concave  mirror  of  comedy 
there  is  here  presented  to  the  human  mind  a  distorted  reflection 
of  the  perverse  weakness  and  capricious  arrogance  into  which  a  man 
flails,  whenever  he  quits,  intentionally  or  not,  the  true  position  and 
path  of  life  which  nature  has  assigned  to  liim.  And  the  same 
lesson  is  conveyed  by  the  inserted  spectacle :  we  liave  here  again  the 
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same  fundamental  idea,  only  more  clearly  developed  and  more 
fully  worked  out.  As  the  rude  and  awkward  peasant,  in  spite  of 
his  imaginary  nobility,  still  remains  a  boor,  and  sways  the  wand 
of  authority  as  if  it  were  the  cudgel  his  hands  have  been  used  to 
grasp ;  so  Katharina,  the  sour  and  ill-tempered  shrew,  who,  despis- 
ing the  natural  vocation  of  woman,  has  stepped  beyond  the  line 
wliich  a  higher  power  has  marked  out  for  her,  in  her  lust  of  rule  and 
arrogance  runs  into  the  most  absurd  and  unbecoming  courses.  As 
the  tinker's  dreamy  lordsliip  is  soon  dissolved  into  the  unreahty  of 
a  joke,  and  he  is  at  last  nothing  more  than  he  was  at  first,  in  like 
manner  the  crabbed  shrew  is  forced  to  resign  her  absurd  pretensions, 
and  is  completely  cured  by  the  merry  device  of  her  husband,  who 
pretends  to  be  possessed  by  a  similar  but  greater  petulance ;  and, 
thus  put  to  shame  by  the  distorted  image  of  her  own  perversity,  she 
is  restored  to  the  modest  position  which  naturally  becomes  her  sex. 
Thus  does  perversity,  whose  evil  consequences  invariably  redound 
on  itself,  become  its  own  avenger,  and  the  dialectic  of  irony, 
which  forms  the  proper  instrument  of  the  retribution  of  comedy, 
by  displaying  the  weakness  and  sinfulness  of  man  in  its  own 
nothingness,  here  appears  pre-eminently  in  its  peculiar  office  of 
physician  to  the  soul.  A  feigned  perversity  of  temper  becomes 
the  medicine  of  a  real  disease,  and  the  drama  itself,  founded  on 
profound  psychological  observation,  is  a  representation  of  an 
honi(eopathic  treatment  of  mind. 

"While,  then,  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing''  we  have  a  sharp 
contrariety  between  objective  reality  and  the  opinions  and  behaviour 
of  the  dramatic  personages,  the  '^Taming  of  the  Shrew''  exhibits 
the  struggle  between  the  natural  and  objective  influence  of  the 
fundamental  relations  of  life,  and  the  subjective  mind  when  raised 
above  itself,  either  by  accident  or  by  its  own  guilt.  In  the 
former  piece  harmony  is  restored  by  a  happy  freak  of  chance,  but 
in  the  latter  it  is  brought  about  by  the  paralysis  wliich  folly  and 
perversity  engender  of  themselves. 

Moreover,  Shakspeare  has  here  also  followed  his  usual  practice  of 
combining  several  fables  in  the  same  dramatic  exhibition.  Besides 
the  induction,  which  stands  wholly  apart  and  by  itself,  the  poet  has 
interwoven  with  the  leading  action  the  love  stories  of  Gremio,  of 
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Hortensio  and  the  Widow,  aiid  of  Luccntio  and  Biauca.  The 
latter,  especially,  forms  a  long  episode,  which  Shakspearc  has  imi- 
tated from  a  comedy  of  Ariosto,  "  I  Suppositi,"  (adapted  to  the 
English  stage  by  Gascoyne  as  early  as  1566).  He  is  indebted, 
however,  for  Gremio  and  Hortensio  to  his  own  invention.  Yrom 
what  source  he  derived  the  materials  of  the  principal  story  of 
Katharina  and  Petruchio,  cannot  be  ascertained  exactly,  though  in 
all  probability  from  a  story  of  Straparola's  (see  Simrock,  ib.  iii.  233). 
To  work  the  same  idea  into  the  most  opposite  materials,  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  sliew  itself  diversely  modified  in  all  the  several  parts, 
seems  scarcely  possible ;  and  yet  ShaksiHjare  has  fully  accomplished 
this  difficult  task,  as  a  few  observations  will  suffice  to  prove. 

A  character  like  Katharina's  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  of  a  faulty  and  injudicious  education.  The  father  of 
such  a  daughter  must  have  ^together  misunderstood  his  duties 
and  position  as  a  parent,  and  instead  of  ruUng  his  family  with 
manly  decision  and  judgment,  must  have  resigned  himself  to  effemi- 
nate weakness  and  indulgence.  And  it  is  exactly  in  such  colours 
that  the  good  old  Baptista  is  painted ;  although  he  loudly  laments 
his  daughter's  faults,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  correct  them.  Vin- 
centio,  the  father  of  the  hght-hearted  Lucentio,  errs  on  tlie  same 
side  of  indulgence  and  want  of  firmness ;  for  otherwise  liis  son 
would  never  have  so  far  forgotten  his  duty  and  the  natural  respect 
for  a  parent,  as,  in  order  to  promote  his  own  interest,  to  pass  off  a 
ridiculous  pedant  for  his  father;  nor  would  Vincentio,  if  commonly 
prudent,  have  given  to  his  son  attendants  who  are  equally  regard- 
less and  forgetful  of  their  duties  as  servants.  Gremio,  too,  the  hoary 
suitor,  is  justly  overreached,  and  made  a  laughing-stock,  because  he 
forgets  his  years,  and  becomes  a  rival  with  spirited  and  mettlesome 
youth  for  the  love  of  a  beautiful  maiden.  Lucentio,  lastly,  and 
Hortensio,  lose  their  wager  with  Petruchio,  and  are  deservedly  put 
to  shame,  because,  losing  sight  of  the  fUgnity  of  the  man  and  hus- 
band, they  have  played  with  their  wives  the  servile  part  of  tender  and 
attentive  lovers,  and  in  so  far  have  mistaken  their  true  and  natural 
position.  Petruchio  appears  the  only  rationid  character  of  the 
piece ;  yet  even  he  is  driven,  by  the  pervading  folly  of  all  the  rest, 
at  Iciist  to  play  the  part  of  a  fool,  and  so  becomet>  ridiculous,  even 
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though  eventually  the  laugh  is  on  his  side.  All  the  characters, 
except  Petruchio  and  Katharina,  are  sketched  with  alight  touch ;  the 
very  composition  of  the  piece  forbids  a  nicer  and  a  more  accurate 
delineation,  and  yet  Shakspeare  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  all  the 
stamp  of  individuality.  One  trait  in  Katharina's  conduct  appears 
false  :  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  so  self-willed  and  stubborn  a  dis- 
position could  have  been  so  easily  persuaded  into  a  marriage  with 
Petruchio.  Upon  reflection,  however,  we  shall  discover  in  this 
apparent  inconsistency  a  proof  of  our  poet's  accurate  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  It  would  unquestionably  have  been  a  light 
matter  for  him  to  furnish  a  particular  motive  for  her  consent. 
But  the  true  motive  evidently  was  the  surprise  and  irresistible  im- 
pression which  an  energetic  mind  and  manly  resolution  made  upon 
her.  In  Petruchio  she  meets  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  a  man 
worthy  of  the  name ;  hitherto  she  has  been  surrounded  with  mere 
women  in  male  attire ;  a  genuine  man  she  cannot  but  admire — 
nay  more,  love.  The  very  pride  and  somewhat  overweening 
energy  of  her  womanly  nature  is  a  sufficient  reason,  psychologically, 
for  her  hearty  submission. 

In  the  first  comedy  of  intrigue  that  we  considered — "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost" — an  organic  union  between  the  objective  reality 
and  the  subjective  life  of  the  individual  was  shewn  in  a  general 
light  to  be  an  indispensable  necessity  of  the  sentient  mind.  In 
the  ''Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  ''All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,"  as  from  opposite  positions  within  the  comic  view  of  the 
world,  it  is  next  shown  of  love,  that  although  it  is  pre-eminently  the 
foundation  of  human  life,  yet  in  spite  of  its  objective  influence  and 
necessity,  it  does  not  attain  to  its  full  influence  and  justification 
except  within  the  subjectivity  of  mind.  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  again,  is  founded  on  the  contrariety  between  the  reality 
of  things  and  the  mind's  view  and  conception  of  them.  The 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  lastly,  illustrates  the  weight  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  objedive  basis  of  human  life,  whenever  the  subjective 
disregards  it,  and  more  especially  the  enduring  validity  of  the  funda- 
mental relation  between  the  male  and  female  characters.  Lastly, 
in  the  three  pieces  which  we  are  about  to  examine,  the  other 
objective  bases  of  human  life  are  exhibited  in  their  ideal  value 
within  the  limits  of  the  comic  view. 
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6.  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE— MEASURE  FOR 
MEASURE— CYMBELINE. 

"  The  Merchant  of  Venice/'  one  of  the  most  popular,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  noblest  productions  of  our  great  master,  unites  all 
the  charms  and  excellencies  of  Sliakspeare's  style.  First  of  aU,  ^bs 
to  the  characterization :  overlooking  the  well-conceived  and  ably 
worked-out  peculiarities  of  the  other  personages,  who  in  organic 
contrast  nicely  balance  and  set  off  each  other ; — the  noble,  high- 
minded,  but  passive  and  melancholy  Antonio,  weary,  and  ill  calcu- 
lated for  the  burthen  of  an  active  bustling  life,  who  is  best 
described  in  the  few,  but  striking  words,  ^'  a  princely  merchant  /' 
— ^his  gay  but  sincere  friend,  the  frivolous  but  amiable  and  con- 
siderate Bassanio,  who  is  an  Italian  gentiluomo  in  its  best  sense, 
with  his  friends  Lorenzo  and  Gratiano ; — the  no  less  amiable  than 
roguish  and  intellectual  Portia,  with  her  delightful  attendant  Nerissa, 
and  Jessica  the  child  of  nature,  hurried  along  by  the  deep  enthusiasm 
of  Eastern  love  and  passion; — overlooking  all  these,  down  to  the  silly 
Launcelot  Gobbo  and  his  doting  childish  father — we  meet  in  Shylork 
the  Jew  a  masterpiece  of  characterization.  It  is  a  most  successful 
portrait  of  the  Jewish  national  character  generally; — not  indeed  of 
that  noble  and  high-minded,  but  exclusive  spirit,  wliich  in  the 
times  of  Moses,  David,  and  the  prophets,  still  animated  the  people, 
but  of  the  low  and  unworthy  sentiments  into  which  this  degenerate 
and  fallen  nation  had  gradually  sunk  during  the  thousand  years 
of  persecution  and  oppression  which  marked  its  dispersion  over 
the  fece  of  the  earth.  During  these  long  years  of  ignominy,  their 
firm  endurance  and  strict  adherence  to  their  national  religion, 
morals  and  law,  had  been  degraded  into  conceit  and  stiff-necked- 
ness — their  acute  intellect  into  subtlety  and  finesse,  the  inspired 
view  of  the  prophet  into  superstition,  the  love  of  their  inheri- 
tance (wliich  in  so  far  as  it  was  united  with  devotion  to  the 
land  which  God  had  given  them,  was  praiseworthy,)  was  corrupted 
into  a  sordid  and  loathsome  avarice,  and  the  sense  of  superiority 
which  their  separation  from  all  other  nations  and  kindred  had  en- 
gendered, had  sunk  into  bitter  and  contemptuous  hate,  and,  where- 
X)ver  possible,  into  unfeeling  and  cruel  revenge  of  their  persecutors. 
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Nothing  had  escaped  the  universal  degradation,  except  the  invin- 
cible  perseverance,  and  the  dry  mummy-like  tenacity  of  their 
Jewish  nature.  Shylock  looks  like  a  mournful  relic  of  a  great  and 
glorious  past,  the  still  glimmering  spark  of  a  dying  splendour, 
which  though  it  warms  and  nourishes  no  more,  can  yet  bum  and 
destroy.  We  can  no  more  refuse  our  pity  than  repress  our 
horror  at  his  conduct  and  sentiments.*  The  general  cliaracter  of 
the  Jewish  people  is,  however,  distinctly  individualized  in  Shylock, 
and  endued  with  concrete  vitality.  The  spirit  of  revenge  and 
hatred  is  in  his  case  directed  chiefly  against  the  Christian  mer- 
chants, who  are  willing  to  lend  their  money  without  security  or 
interest,  in  order  to  assist  the  oppressed  and  unfortunate  debtor, 
and  who  in  his  opinion  injure  him  thereby  more  deeply  than  they 
ever  can  do  by  the  contemptuous  and'  dog-like  treatment  which 
they  show  him.  It  is  simply  on  this  account  tliat  the  princely 
Antonio  is  a  real  thorn  in  his  side.  His  hatred  overcomes  his 
avarice,  and  he  plays  the  part  of  a  high-minded  and  generous 
character  in  order  to  set  at  work  a  devilish  design ;  attachment  to 
religion,  caste,  and  natural  rights,  expresses  itself  in  Shylock 
merely  in  the  most  rigid  and  stiff-necked  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  He  is  not  without  intelligence  and  natural  shrewd- 
ness, which  reveal  themselves  in  the  pecuHar  humour,  and  the 
biting  sarcastic  wit,  which  he  has  freely  at  command.  It  is  by 
such  special  motives  of  action  and  delicate  touches  that  Shak- 
speare  has  saved  his  portrait  from  being  but  a  caricature,  and 
stamped  the  individuality  of  life  on  the  abstract  generalities  of 
national  peculiarity. 

But  not  merely  does  Shaksi)eare's  wonderful  skill  in  delineating 
character  shine  forth  in  this  piece  in  the  most  brilliant  light ;  the 
composition,  arrangement,  and  unfolding  of  the  intricate  plot  are 
equally  wonderful.  The  invention,  it  is  true,  is  not  altc^ther  his 
own  property :  the  most  part  is  borrowed  from  a  novel  of 
Giovanni  ilorentino  (written  in  1378,  but  first  printed  in  1558), 
who  again  had  borrowed  it  from  the  "  Gesta  Bomanorum.'^  Never- 
theless, the  English  sources,  which  alone  our  poet  probably  made  use 

*  The  part  of  Shylock  waa  sustained  by  Burbage  with  a  red  beard  and  a  long 
fa'se  ncie. — Collier,  New  Partic.  p.  36. 
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of — at  all  events  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  unpriiit«l 
piece  ''  The  Jew/'  mentioned  by  Grosson  in  1579  was  on  the  same 
subject,  or  even  in  existence  twenty  years  after  that  date — fur- 
nished him  little  more  than  a  skeleton,  which  he  himself  had 
to  furnish  out  with  flesh  and  blood.  Besides  wliich,  he  has  with 
his  usual  freedom  enriched  the  original  with  several  additional 
characters,  and  enlarged  the  plot  by  interleaving  into  it  a  new 
episode.  Thus  we  have  three  knots,  each  complicated  enough, 
tangled  together  in  the  present  fable :  the  money  aflair  between 
Shylock  and  Antonio ;  the  weddings  of  Bassanio  and  Portia,  and 
of  Gratiano  and  Nerissa ;  and  lastly,  Jessica's  love  for,  and  elope- 
ment with,  Lorenzo.  These  several  events  and  interests  are  dis- 
posed with  remarkable  clearness  and  precision ;  each  proceeds  so 
naturally  of  itself,  and  alongside  the  others,  that  we  never  lose 
the  thread,  but  the  several  parts  are  kept  perfectly  distinct, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  living,  free,  and  organic  principle  per- 
vades them  all,  and  rounds  them  off  into  a  well-organized  and  perfect 
whole.  As  Schlegel  justly  remarks,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
noble  Antonio  is  placed  in  delightful  contrast  to  the  hateful  Shy- 
lock,  so  the  strange  bargain  between  them — wliich,  although  not 
absolutely  impossible,  is  to  the  highest  degree  extraordinary — has 
its  counterpart  in  the  no  less  singular  story  of  the  courtship  of 
Portia  and  Bassanio.  The  one  is  rendered  less  improbable  by  the 
other.  So^  Again,  as  Portia's  free  choice  is  restrained  by  an  odd 
whim  of  her  deceased  father,  her  attendant  Nerissa  voluntarily 
makes  her  own  happiness  to  depend  on  the  fate  of  her  mistress. 
To  this  constraint  of  will  and  inclination,  the  violation  of  all 
respect  of  law  and  custom  by  the  free  choice  of  Jessica  forms 
again  a  decided  contrast.  Thus  are  the  manifold  interests  and 
situations  of  the  plot  skilfully  disposed,  so  as  to  shew  forth  in 
strong  light  that  contrariety  from  which  life  and  movement  uni- 
formly issue.  The  next  question,  however,  is,  where  then  are  we  to 
look  for  that  intrinsic  unity  of  idea  which  alone  can  justify  before 
the  tribunal  of  criticism  the  combination  in  a  single  drama  of  so 
many  different  elements  ?  Notwithstanding  all  this  skill  of  charac- 
terization and  development,  there  is  a  seeming  want  of  consist-ency, 
and  the  whole  consequently  appears  to  fall  in  pieces.  No  doubt 
we  can  see  clearly  enough  an  external  bond  holding  together  the 
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several  parts ;  Antonio  falls  into  the  Jew's  power  by  his  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  to  liis  friend,  and  he  is  rescued  by  the  wit  and 
shrewdness  of  Portia,  and  with  these  two  the  heroes  of  the  other 
love-stories  are  no  doubt  more  or  less  intimately  connected.  This 
tie,  however,  is  altogether  external  and  accidental.  In  its  essential 
and  iNtrinsic  signification,  what  has  the  business  transaction, 
which  turns  out  so  gloomily  and  almost  tragically,  in  common  with 
the  cheerful  happy  wedding  of  Portia  and  Bassanio  ?  None :  on 
tlic  contrary,  by  such  external  juxtaposition  their  intrinsic  dissi- 
milarity becomes  only  the  more  apparent.  Such  a  connection  is 
in  truth  null ;  and  a  composition  of  which  the  parts  are  so  loosely 
held  together  is  not  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  work  of  art.  The 
aistlietical  judge  finds  it  impossible  to  deliver  a  different  sentence, 
whenever  he  cannot  discover  a  truly  organic  and  artistic  unity 
between  the  different  components  of  a  great  whole;  and  as 
hitherto  this  lias  not  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice,'^  it  must  be  pronounced  unworthy  of  the  high  encomiums 
and  reputation  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  Indeed,  the  question 
may  justly  be  propounded,  whether  it  is  of  right  to  be  regarded  as 
a  comedy,  a  spectacle,  or  a  tragedy?  and  as  long  as  the  intrinsic 
central  point  is  left  undiscovered,  no  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
question. 

In  many  of  Shakspeare's  dramas  the  leading  fundamental  idea  in 
which  the  whole  centres,  is,  no  doubt,  often  intentionally  with- 
drawn from  sight,  and  deeply  hidden  under  the  surface ;  occasiotially 
a  part  makes  its  own  interest  to  be  felt  so  decidedly,  and  comes 
forward  so  freely  and  independently,  and  stands  so  fully  and 
roundly  out  of  the  picture,  as  to  fix  the  eye  and  attention  upon 
itself.  This  circumstance  at  once  accounts  for  the  objection  to 
Shakspeare's  compositions,  as  frequently  urged  as  it  is  groundless, 
of  want  of  plan  and  connection.  But,  in  truth,  Shakspeare  is 
always  so  fully  possessed  A^ith  his  own  idea,  he  stands  so  firmly 
at  the  very  centre  and  focus  of  liis  art,  that  he  can  safely  allow  all 
the  different  rays  to  play  at  liberty  in  the  fullest  and  brightest 
colours ;  he  holds  the  reins  so  firmly  in  hand,  that  he  can  appear  to 
give  perfect  liberty  to  his  poetic  coursers.  The  critic,  therefore,  must 
forcibly  withdraw  his  eye  from  the  graceful  movement  of  the  several 
figures,  and  from  the  beautiful  hues  and  lovely  play  of  light  and 
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shade^  if  he  would  hope  to  discover  the  invisible  thread,  which, 
like  the  eternal  plan  of  the  world's  history,  runs  through  the  whole, 
a  mystery  and  a  wonder.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  occa- 
sional hints  scattered  tlu^ough  the  whole  in  sufficient  number 
to  prevent  any  one  who  has  penetrated  the  least  into  the  profound 
mystery  of  Shakspeare's  art  from  going  altogether  astray.  Hie  idea 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  transaction  between  Antonio  and 
Shylock,  is  evidently  the  old  juristic  maxim,  "  Summum  jus 
summa  injuria,''  which  is  again  founded  on  that  high  dialectic 
principle,  which  the  experience  of  life  enforces,  that  every  one- 
sided and  exclusive  right  produces  in  tliis  world  of  limitation 
its  direct  negative,  and  necessarily  passes  into  its  opposite.  Shylock 
has  evidently  the  material  right  on  his  side,  but  by  taking  it,  and 
following  it  out  in  its  mere  letter  and  one-sidedness,  he  falls  into 
the  deepest  and  foulest  wrong,  which  by  intrinsic  necessity,  and 
agreeably  to  the  essential  nature  of  sin,  recoils  fatally  on  his  own 
head.  The  dead  letter  of  the  law  can  but  kill.  But  the  same 
dialectic,  and  the  same  view  which  is  here  presented  in  its  sharpest 
and  unqualified  extreme,  shine  through  all  the  other  parts  in 
various  shades  and  refractions.  The  whim  of  Portia's  father,  wliich 
fetters  her  free-will  and  robs  her  of  all  participation  in  the  choice 
of  her  husband,  rests,  no  doubt,  ultimately  on  parental  rights  and 
authority ;  but  this  extreme  right  is  even  extreme  wrong,  and 
Portia  has  good  ground  for  her  complaint : 

*'  O  !  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights." 

Act  III.  Scene  2. 

Even  if  she  had  broken  her  oath,  and  by  signs  and  hints  had 
guided  her  well-beloved,  amiable,  and  worthy  lover  to  a  right 
choice,  would  any  of  us  have  been  ready  to  cast  the  first  stone  at 
her  ?  The  wrong  which  was  involved  in  this  capricious  exercise 
of  parental  rights,  might  have  issued  in  tragic  misery,  had  not 
chance — again  a  lucky  thought  of  the  moment — led  to  a  happy 
result.  The  flight  and  marriage  of  Jessica  against  her  father's 
wiU  is  itself  also  a  decided  wrong.  And,  yet,  who  will  condemn  her 
for  withdrawing  herself  from  the  rule,  and  for  despising  the  rights 
of  9tich  a  parent,  who,  if  she  had  remained  obedient  to  him,  would 
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have  brought  both  her  temporal  and  etenial  welfare  into  peril. 
Here  again,  therefore,  all  revolves  around  the  point  of  riglit,  as 
Shakspcare  himseK  plainly  enough  indicates.  Act  II.  Sc.  3. ;  and 
still  more  distinctly  (Act  III.  Sc.  5.)  in  the  conversations  between 
Lancelot  and  Jessica.  The  penalty  wliich  the  court  imposes  upon 
the  Jew,  by  which  he  is  compelled  to  sanction  the  marriage  of  Iris 
daughter  with  Lorenzo,  annuls  these  struggling  contrarieties  exter- 
nally and  accidentally,  rather  than  furnishes  atrue  intrinsic  adjust- 
ment of  them.  Lastly,  right  and  WTong  are  in  the  same  manner  again 
carried  to  their  extreme  points,  and  consequently  to  a  nicely  balanced 
ambiguity,  in  the  quarrel,  with  which  the  piece  closes,  bet\\een  Gra- 
tiano  and  Nerissa,  and  Bassanio  and  Portia,  about  the  rings  wlrich 
they  have  parted  with,  in  violation  of  their  sworn  promises.  Here, 
again,  the  maxim  "Summiun  jus  summa  injuria,"  is  clearly 
reflected :  here,  too,  right  and  wrong  are  driven  dialcctically  to 
a  strait — to  that  extreme  boundary  where  both  become  indis- 
tinguishable and  pass  into  each  other. 

Thus,  then,  does  the  intrinsic  meaning  and  signification  of  these 
several  and  seemingly  heterogeneous  elements,  combine  them  to- 
gether into  unity ;  they  are  but  so  many  variations  of  the  same 
theme.  Human  life  is  considered  as  a  transaction  of  business,  with 
right  or  justice  as  its  foundation  and  centre.  But  the  greater  the 
stress  that  is  laid  upon  tlris  foundation,  and  the  more  it  is  built  upon, 
the  more  unstable  and  weak  it  appears ;  and  the  more  deeply  and 
definitely  it  is  taken,  the  more  superficial  and  eccentric  does  it 
seem,  and  the  more  fatally  is  it  disturbed  by  its  own  gravity.  No 
doubt,  the  end  of  law  and  justice  is  to  maintain  and  support 
human  society.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not  the  true  basis  and 
centre  of  existence,  and  neither  do  they  constitute  the  full  value 
of  life,  nor  comprise  its  whole  truth.  On  the  contrar}^,  M'hen  con- 
ceived in  such  narrow  one-sidedness,  the  whole  structure  of  life  is 
dialcctically  dissolved;  right  becomes  wrong,  and  WTong  is  right;  law 
and  justice  do  in  truth  form  but  one  aspect  of  a  many-sided  whole. 
They  have  not  their  validity  and  truth,  in  and  by  themselves,  but  they 
ultimately  rest  on  a  higher  principle  of  true  moraUty,  from  M'hich 
they  issue  like  rays  from  the  focus  of  light.  Absolutely  speaking, 
man  has  no  rights,  but  merely  duties ;  he  is  created  by  God  not 
for  right,  but  for  duty.     But  his  very  duties  become  in  tuni,  and 
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in  regard  to  others,  liis  own  rights  also,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
true  and  living  right  which  docs  not  involve  a  duty,  and  is  itself 
an  obUgiition.  Ultimately,  therefore,  human  life  rests  not  on  any 
arrogated  right,  but  on  the  grace  of  God;  and  the  divine  mercy, 
which  calls  him  to  union  with  God,  is  the  true  and  substantial 
basis  of  his  existence.  The  conformity  of  the  human  with  the 
divine  will  is  the  true  life-giving  moraUty  of  man ;  and  this  alone 
gives  to  right  and  wrong  their  true  import  and  significance.  This 
truth  is  thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Shakspeare : — 

**  But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings. 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  shew  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Thoogh  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  i  we  do  pray  for  mercy; 
And  that  same  prayer  should  teach  us  aU  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy." 

That  another  power,  which  withdraws  itself  from  outward  view, 
and  higher  than  the  material  one — positive  right — ^lies  at  the 
ground  of  human  life,  is  clearly  shewn  in  the  character  and 
fortune  of  Antonio.  A  strange  unaccountable  gloom  has  taken 
possession  of  him ;  he  is  weary  of  his  former  pursuits;  he  is  so 
suddenly  changed,  that  he  has  much  ado  to  know  himself.  And 
yet  he  knows  not  what  it  is,  nor  how  he  came  by  this  mysterious 
something,  which  defies  all  the  efforts  of  his  friends  to  remove  it, 
and  gives  place  neither  to  cheerful  amusement,  nor  to  the  suggestions 
of  reason.  It  is  only  when  the  misfortunes  which,  even  in  his  highest 
success,  had  disturbed  his  soul  with  an  ill-defined  boding,  have 
actually  overtaken  him,  that  all  becomes  clear.  It  was  the  very 
magnitude  of  his  earthly  wealth,  to  which,  however,  his  heart  did 
not  cling  exclusively,  that  unconsciously  hampered  the  free  flight 
of  his  soul,  and  like  a  heavy  burden  weighed  upon  his  spirit :  over- 
satiety  of  earthly  success  had  made  life  itself  loathsome.  This 
overflow  of  earthly  mammon,  which  brings  temptation  in  its  train 
and  leads  away  the  mind  an  unwilling  captive,  involves  in  it  more  or 
less  of  sin,  especially  when  man  has  brought  the  burthen  upon  him- 
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self.  And  accordingly  it  oppresses  him ;  it  brings  with  it  a  penalty, 
not  indeed  from  the  tribunal  of  common  law  and  justice,  but  from 
that  higher  power  of  morality — a  penalty  which,  if  it  be  not  legally, 
is  nevertheless  morally  due.  Antonio  is  himself  conscious  of  this 
truth,  and  accordingly  he  sees  in  his  punishment  a  mercy,  and  says, 

*'  Grieve  not  that  I  am  fiedlen  to  this  for  yoa ; 
For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow, 
An  age  of  poverty  ;  Jritm  which  lingering  paumee 
Qfauch  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off.'' 

Act  IV.  Scene  1. 

Having  thus  discovered  the  idea  wliich  gives  to  the  whole  its 
organic  unity,  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  the  artistic  form  to 
which  it  bdongs.  It  is  manifestly  a  comedy  of  intrigue,  afta* 
Shakspeare's  usual  manner.  The  comic  view  of  things  is  evi- 
dently the  basis  on  wliich  the  dramatic  structure  is  here  raised.  It 
is  only  from  this  poetical  position  that  the  picture  which  it  draws 
of  life,  under  the  one-sided  aspect  of  law  and  rights  can  be  ex- 
plained and  justified.  Por  the  exclusiveness  in  which  this  single 
but  indispensable  spring  of  action  is  employed  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  whole  of  life,  appears  ultimately  destroyed  by  the 
dialectic  of  irony.  Por  by  shewing  the  insufficiency  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  various  situations  and  circumstances,  the  truth,  which  is 
occasionally  hinted  at,  that  extreme  right,  when  it  is  insisted  upon, 
becomes  a  palpable  wrong,  is  placed  by  tlie  contrast  in  the 
fullest  light.  Eight  and  wrong  become  indistinguisliable  when 
carried  to  their  utmost  limits,  and  are  finally  merged  in  the  source 
of  all  true  life — the  love  and  mercy  of  God. 

And  this  consideration  serves  to  prove  how  erroneous  and  un- 
founded is  the  oft-repeated  objection,  that  the  last  act  is  an 
unnecessary  adjunct,  which,  after  all  interest  has  been  exhausted, 
hobbles  on  feeble  and  languishing.  It  is  nothing  less  than  indis- 
pensable to  the  right  understanding  and  completeness  of  the 
whole.  It  effaces  the  tragic  impression  which  still  lingers  on'tha 
mind  from  the  fourth  act;  the  last  vibrations  of  the  harsh  tones 
wliich  were  there  struck,  here  die  away;  in  the  gay  and  amusing 
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trifling  of  love  the  s^harp  contrarieties  of  rifjht  and  wrong  arc 
])lat/ fully  reconciled.  In  the  same  way  that  in  all  the  preceding 
scenes  the  tragic  gloom,  which  the  misfortunes  of  Antonio  dif- 
fuse, is  painted  with  the  softest  touch  and  lightest  shades,  and 
their  bitterness  seems  dissolved  into  sweet,  soothing,  and  melan- 
choly strains,  amid  which  a  happier  note  may  be  not  indistinctly 
heard,  so  the  concluding  act  impresses  on  the  whole  its  appro- 
priate comic  stamp,  and  puts  a  playful  mask  on  the  profound  se- 
riousness of  the  entire  subject.  AVe  cannot,  in  short,  sufficiently 
admire  the  artistic  skill  of  our  poet,  who,  at  the  risk  of  censure,  and 
of  failure  of  effect  on  the  weak-sighted  and  superficial  reader,  dares 
to  appear  indeed  to  be  violating  the  rules  of  his  art,  while  he  is 
constantly  and  steadily  pursuing  it,  and  was  attaining  it  so  surely 
and  unerringly. 

Equally  untenable  is  the  censure,  that  the  clown  of  the  piece, 
Lancelot  Gobbo,  with  his  silly  gossip,  is  unsuited  to  the  rest  of 
the  piece,  and  does  not  harmonize  with  the  first  four  acts,  or  at 
any  rate  is  redundant.  Notliiug  of  the  kind.  He  is  not  merely 
in  his  place,  but  we  could  not  do  without  1dm.  As  in  all  other 
comedies  of  Shakspeare,  we  have  in  him  a  comic  representative  of 
the  leading  idea.  He  exhibits  it  in  travestie ;  it  is  concentrated  in 
his  living  personaUty,  and  in  all  liis  individual  deeds  and  pur- 
suits, and  therein  rendered  directly  and  vividly  perceptible.  Com- 
pare, for  instance,  the  amusing  humour  and  parody  where 
he  balances  the  right  and  WTong  of  running  away  from  the  Jew, 
(Act  II.,  Scene  2);  or  when,  in  a  similar  sjririt,  he  plays  the 
Judge  over  Jessica  and  Lorenzo.  (Act  III.,  Scene  5.)  In  truth, 
we  have  not  space  to  dilate  upon  liis  importance  in  the  piece,  or 
the  amiableness  of  his  personal  character.  This,  however,  we 
must  say,  that  Shakspeare  has  employed  liim  wherever  possible, 
in  order  to  bring  out  his  fundamental  idea. 

As  to  its  date,  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice"  must  have  been 
written  before  1598,  since  it  also  is  mentioned  by  Meres.  It 
falls,  therefore,  witliin  the  first  ten  years  of  Shakspeare's  artistic 
labours,  and  so  in  all  probability  belongs  to  the  year  1597,  to 
which  it  is  assigned  by  Chalmers,  Drake,  and  Tieck.  Malone, 
who  places  it  in  1598,  without  remark,  does  not  appear  to  have 
considered  that  it  could  not  well  be  wTitten  in  this  year,  and  yet 
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be  mentioned  by  Meres.  The  date  of  the  earliest  impression  is 
1600.  Wonderful,  indeed,  does  the  poet^s  progress  appear,  when 
we  compare  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,^'  or  "  All's  Well/' 
with  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice." 

''  Measure  for  Measure/'  although  ten  years  younger,*  and  in 
external  form,  in  tone,  and  colouring,  widely  differing  from  the 
*'  Merchant  of  Venice,"  is  nevertheless  related  to  it  by  its  ideal 
subject-matter.  The  basis  on  which  its  story  is  constructed  is 
closely  allied,  and  at  the  same  time  essentially  divergent.  A  Duke 
of  Vienna  forms  the  determination  of  committing  liis  sceptre  and 
authority  to  another,  under  the  pretext  of  being  called  to  take  an 
urgent  and  distant  joiuniey,  and  by  exchanguig  the  royal  purple 
for  a  monk's  hood  to  observe  incognito  the  condition  of  his 
people,  but  especijJly  the  manner  and  effect  of  liis  vicegerent's 
administration.  At  first  sight  the  design  looks  like  a  strange  arbi- 
trary whim,  but  more  closely  examined  it  appears  to  possess  a  rea- 
sonable motive  both  in  the  character  and  situation  of  the  Duke.  He 
is  an  ardent  lover  of  virtue,  and  of  pure  and  exalted  morality. 
<\  ccordingly,  he  has  hitherto  tem])ered  his  authority  with  pru- 
dence and  mildness;  he  has  been,  ho  fears,  even  too  mild,  for 
vice  and  crime  have  of  late  increased  among  his  subjects.  Partly 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  his  fears  are  well-grounded, 
and  in  that  case  of  correcting  his  fault  without  the  appearance  of 
inconsistency,  and  partly  perhaps  from  a  longing  for  such  an  amus- 
ing interruption  of  the  monotony  of  state,  as  might  at  the  same 
time  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  observing  both  his  chief  mini- 

*  Tieck  places  it  in  1612 ;  his  reasons  for  so  doing  are  drawn  partly  from  the 
language  and  style,  and  partly  from  an  allusion  which  he  fancies  he  has  detected 
in  it  to  the  literary  club  which  usually  assembled  at  St.  Dunstan's  Tavern,  under 
the  presidency  of  Ben  Jonson.  But  the  later  origin  of  the  piece — certainly  it 
did  not  precede  1609 — is  vouched  still  more  strongly  by  the  profound  masculine 
earnestness  which  invests  the  piece,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  the  same  tone  of 
feeling  which  led  Shakspeare  to  abandon  the  life  and  pursuits  of  London  for  his 
native  town.  Malone  and  Drake  are  unquestionably  wrong  in  setting  it  down  to 
1603.  Their  arguments  in  favour  of  this  date  are  drawn  from  trifling  details  and 
allusions,  which,  however,  arc  all  refuted  by  Tieck 's  discovery.  Besides,  the  con- 
jecture is  not  without  weight,  which  supposes  that  Shakspeare  was  led  to  the 
composition  of  this  piece  by  the  rigoristic  sentiments  and  arrogant  virtue  of  the 
Puritans,  which  were  fast  spreading  at  the  close  of  his  artistic  career. 
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sters  and  his  people^  he  invests  with  supreme  authority  the  zealoos, 
and^  to  all  appearance^  sternly  virtuous  Angelo^  associating  with 
him  in  an  inferior  rank  the  mild  old  ^scalus.  At  iirst^  as  all 
expected,  Angelo  exercises  Ids  deputed  power  with  rigour,  and 
seeming  conscientiousness.  He  revives  an  old  law  which  punishes 
all  crimes  of  incontinency  with  death,  and  under  it  throws  into 
prison  Claudio,  a  Ught-minded  but  far  from  vicious  young  noble- 
man, who  had  seduced  his  mistress  before  marriage.  The  at- 
tempted deliverance  and  final  rescue  of  the  youth  by  the  exertions 
of  his  sister,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Duke,  forms  the  ground- 
work of  the  intrigue.  The  very  Angelo  who  makes  such  loud 
profession  of  strict  moral  integrity,  who  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  order  and  a  rigorous  execution  of  the  law,  and  inexorably 
punishes  sin  and  weakness  in  others,  who  boasts  of  his  own  virtue 
and  has  indeed  a  real  desire  to  be  what  he  seems,  falls  from  his  ar- 
rogated superiority,  and  with  far  greater  criminality  into  the  same 
fiiult  which,  in  spite  o/*  his  pledge  and  promise  to  the  contrary,  he 
is  even  resolved  to  visit  with  its  extreme  penalty.  .Having  once 
yielded  to  human  weakness,  he  quickly  becomes  a  worthless  hypocrite 
and  deceiver.  Tor  so  it  invariably  happens ;  the  pride  of  virtue  and 
moral  arrogance,  which  thinks  itself  proof  against  all  temptation, 
such  inflated  self-righteousness,  sinks  the  more  easily  for  its  lofty 
pretensions  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  guilt.  That  the  h^-poerite 
should  be  finally  unmasked  by  the  counteracting  intrigue  of  the 
Duke,  aided  and  favoured  by  Chance, — Claudio  rescued,  and  his 
truly  virtuous  and  amiable  sister  rewarded  for  her  magnanimity, — 
the  fantastic  and  talkative  Lucio  put  to  open  shame,  and  the 
pimping  Clown,  with  a  harsh  rebuke, — is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  whole,  in  so  far  as  it  cannot  possess  a  poetic 
justification  except  within  the  limits  of  the  comic  domain. 

The  preceding  hasty  sketch  is  sufiicient  to  reveal  the  organic 
centre  of  the  whole  composition.  Human  virtue  and  morality,  in  so 
far  as  they  pretend  to  be  something  in  and  by  themselves,  and  daim 
to  be  self-sufScient,  is  the  mark  against  which  Comedy  directs  its 
mockery,  and  which  the  dialectic  of  irony,  or  ratho:  their  own 
inunanent  dialectic,  soon  resolves  into  absolute  nothingness. 
"Virtue  and  morality  are,  no  doubt  (who  will  pretend  to  deny  it?)  the 
principle  and  the  end  of  human  existence.     But  they  are  so  merely 
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through  and  in  God.  Mere  human  virtue,  which  pretends  to  a 
strength  of  its  own,  and,  as  if  it  had  with  free  creative  energy 
made  itself,  arrogates  a  self-sufficiency,  is  but  a  mere  factitious 
virtue,  a  nothing,  like  the  glittering  soap-bubble  which  bursts 
with  the  first  breath  of  air;  nay,  it  is  infinitely  lower  than 
nothing,  since  it  is  the  vilest  of  sins,  and  the  seed  and  germ  of 
all  wickedness.  The  whole  piece,  accordingly,  rests  on  the  prime 
christian  truth — we  are  all  sinners,  children  of  wrath,  and  in  need  of 
mercy ;  in  other  words,  life  is  here  contemplated  in  its  gravest 
and  profoundest  principle  of  virtue  and  morality.  But  even  this 
foundation  is  found  to  be  frail,  hollow,  and  worm-eaten,  when  em- 
ployed exclusively  in  its  earthly  and  human  nature  to  prop  up  and 
suj)port  the  human  and  the  earthly. 

It  is  not  man's  moral  energy,  but  the  divine  grace,  which  is 
the  stay  of  human  life,  because  it  is  only  in  and  through  the 
latter,  that  human  virtue  becomes  practicable,  and  that  it  is  truly  and 
properly  virtue ; — a  truth  similar  to  that  which  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice"  illustrated  in  the  case  of  law.  If  it  be  true  that  it  is 
only  by  God's  grace,  and  upon  penitent  acknowledgment  of  his 
own  frailty  and  sinfulness,  that  man  receives  the  faculty  of  virtue  and 
perfection,  then  most  assuredly  is  he  bound  to  shew  mercy  and 
not  justice;  and,  for  punishment,  pardon  upon  his  repentant  and 
sorrowing  fellows ;  as  Shakspeare  beautifully  expresses  it: — 

"Alas!  alasl 
Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  onoe ; 
And  he  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  oat  the  remedy.     How  would  you  be. 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment*  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?    O,  think  on  that, 
And  meroy  then  wiU  breathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  man  new  made  !" 

And  again  in  these  sublime  words : — 

"  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  JoTe  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet, 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer, 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder ; 
Nothing  but  thunder.    Merciful  heaven  ! 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
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Split'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak. 

Than  the  soft  myrtle ;  but  man,  proad  man  I 

Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he^s  most  assured, 

His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep;  who,  with  our  spleens. 

Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal/' 


When  the  poem  itself  furnishes  such  abundant  explanations  of  its 
deep  and  pregnant  meaning,  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  presume 
to  add  one  word  on  the  subject.  All  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is, 
to  point  out  the  manner  the  fundamental  idea  is  again  reflected  in 
the  several  parts — the  characters,  the  situations,  and  the  circum- 
stances, attracting  them  all  to  its  magnetic  centre,  and  there 
arranging  them  into  one  organic  body.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
tliis  in  the  principal  moments  of  the  action ;  in  the  conduct  of 
Angelo  (the  utter  worthlessness  of  which  requires  to  be  exposed, 
for  wliich  purpose  the  cheat  which  is  played  upon  liim  by 
Mariana  and  Isabella,  with  the  Duke's  assistance,  is  indispensable,) 
in  the  danger  and  dehvcrauce  of  Claudio,  and  in  the  part  which 
the  Duke  and  Isabella,  as  the  representatives  of  true  virtue,  take 
in  the  plot,  and  in  bringing  about  the  result.  The  Duke,  Angelo, 
and  Isabella,  are  the  principal  characters ;  in  the  piece  itself  these 
are  pretty  fully  developed,  and  therefore,  after  our  previous  remarks, 
do  not  require  any  further  examination,  ^scalus  stands  by  the 
side  of  Angelo  like  the  mild,  peaceful,  and  aged  sage,  by  impe- 
tuous and  energetic  manliood :  his  long  years  have  taught  and 
purified  liim,  and  he  no  longer  mistakes  proud  pretension  for 
virtue,  nor  rigour  for  justice.  His  part  is  indispensable  as  an 
organic  counterpoise  to  Angelo;  and  partly  as  a  mean  between 
him  and  the  Duke.  For  the  Duke  and  Isabella  stand  far  liigher 
thivn  he  does ;  they  have  the  grace  of  God  with  them,  while  he 
possesses  nothing  more  than  human  experience  and  compassion. 
With  equal  wisdom,  Claudio  and  JuUet  appear  only  in  the  back- 
ground ;  they  are  the  well-executed  pictures  of  human  weakness 
which  sins  from  too  great  Uberty,  and  being  brought  by  constraint 
and  suffering  to  repentance,  on  its  penitent  return  is  received  and 
forgiven.  They  stand  in  contrast  to  the  Pharisaic  virtue  of  Angelo, 
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and  are,  as  it  were,  the  opposite  pole  of  the  piece.  In  Lucio,  lastly, 
and  Froth,  Pompey  the  Clown,  Bamardine,  and  Mistress  Over- 
done, M'c  have  various  shades  of  human  folly,  vice,  and  iniquity. 
Lucio,  \iithout  being  absolutely  depraved  or  intentionally  bad,  as 
we  sec  from  his  ready  co-operation  with  Qaudio  and  Isabella, 
becomes,  through  want  of  consideration,  both  vicious  and  disso- 
lute. Young  Master  Froth  is  simply  froth ;  without  solidity 
enough  for  deep  crime,  and  far  too  light  for  virtue.  Mistress 
Overdone  loves  sin  from  long  habit,  and  because  she  gains  a  liveli- 
hood by  it.  The  murderer  Bamardine  is  the  type  of  man's  rude 
sensual  nature,  which  becomes  inhuman  because  civilization  has 
not  extended  to  it  the  training  hand  of  education ; — ^we  see  in  his 
crime  the  sinfulness  of  the  individual,  which  lias  its  root  and  nur- 
ture witliin  itself,  but  is  at  the  same  time  fed  and  fostered  by  the 
universal  sinfulness .  of  the  human  race.  Lastly,  Pompey  is  the 
assistant  of  vice  from  mere  stupidity ;  he  knows  not,  nor  indeed 
troubles  himself  to  think  what  it  is  he  is  doing,  and  his  untaught 
ignorance  looks  upon  life  itself  as  a  driuking-room,  in  which  a  man 
may  be  merry  if  he  vnti,  but  not  without  money :  his  faults  are 
not  so  much  faults  of  inclination  and  commission,  as  they  are  the 
fruit  of  a  criminal  want  of  a  right  knowledge  and  of  a  perverted 
judgment ;  he  has  a  conviction  that  no  man  is  or  can  be  without 
faults  and  weaknesses,  and  so  he  allows  himself  to  go  his  own 
way  without  thought  or  care;  his  crime  is  his  very  folly,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  the  most  venial  kind.  Although  he  sustains  the 
part  of  the  Clown  of  the  piece,  the  preceding  remarks  must  have 
prepared  us  to  find  that  it  is  not  pre-eminently  his  vocation  to 
invest  in  his  own  individuality  the  fundamental  idea  with  concrete 
vitality,  or  to  exhibit  it  in  a  parodical  form.  Ordinary  folly  is 
too  light  to  balance  the  whole  weight  of  the  grave  view  of  life, 
which  is  here  opened  before  us ;  and  a  more  reflective  and  tragic 
fool,  like  the  friend  of  "  Lear,''  would  be  out  of  place  in  comedy. 
Accordingly,  Shakspeare  has  made  use  of  the  fool,  as  one  among 
many  other  subordinate  characters,  to  tlirow  hght  upon  the  lead- 
ing idea ;  he  has  no  more  weight  and  importance  than  any  of  the 
other  figures  with  whom  we  have  classed  him.  But  if  we  ask 
what  common  "purpose  is  this — for  what  end  is  this  register  of 
crime  and  criminals  brought  before  us — the  answer  is  at  hand  : 
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as  we  must  gain  a  real  insight  into  the  essence  of  human  virtue 
cud  morality,  it  is  to  this  end  necessary  to  look  into  the  whole 
depths  of  man's  viciousness  and  immorality ;  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  poem.  All  these  sinful  creatures,  with  their  various  offences, 
were  furthermore  requisite  to  shew  how  far  more  deserving  of 
mercy  and  forgiveness  all  other  evil-doers  are,  than  the  harsh,  arro- 
gantly virtuous,  and  hypocritical  Angelo.  Let  us  listen  to  the 
Duke's  instructive  words  addressed  to  Bamardine  : 

'•There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  this  man. — 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 
That  apprehends  no  farther  than  this  world, 
And  squar'st  thy  life  according.     Thou'rt  condemned. 
Bat,  for  those  earthly  faults,  I  quit  them  all. 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
For  better  times  to  come. — Friar,  advise  him : 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand  :** 

and  it  mH  be  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  poet  especially  intro- 
duced these  figures  for  this  excellent  reason,  of  reQecting  in  their 
evil  vices  the  still  more  evil  virtue  of  Angelo.  They  were  there- 
fore necessary  in  order  that  the  profound  depth  of  the  represented 
idea  might  be  totally  exliausted.  For  the  comic  view  of  things — 
and  comedy,  which  is  its  dramatico-poetic  form — work  only  by 
contrast.  It  is  not  true  human  virtue  and  morality  that  it  directly 
exhibits,  but  rather  false  virtue,  sin,  and  moral  perversity.  And 
even  because  the  latter  is  broken  in  pieces  before  the  might  of 
virtue,  or  else  proves  its  own  destruction,  truth  and  justice  are  by 
the  contrast  brought  to  view,  not  merely  before  the  mental  eye  of 
the  spectator,  but  bodily  in  the  drama  itself.  And  it  is  simply  on 
tins  account,  and  not  because  of  the  occasional  comic  scenes  and 
laughable  characters,  that  "  Measure  for  Measure  "  merits  its  title 
of  comedy :  it  is,  in  truth,  a  perfect  comedy  in  Shakspeare's  noble 
style. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  understand  on  what  principle  this  piece  has 
been  censured  9&glootny.  This  blame  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  a  mind  which  had  never  felt  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of 
melancholy.  As  to  its  fundamental  idea,  that  is  the  most  cheerful 
that  could  be.  An  inexhaustible  stream  of  joy  wells  forth  from 
the  thought  that,  although  mere  human  virtue  is  absolutely  good 
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for  nothing,  we  have  only  need  to  confess  our  weakness  to  find  in 
the  divine  grace  not  only  true  virtue,  but  strength  likewise,  for 
exercising  it.  No  doubt  the  way  in  which  life  leads  us  to  this 
wisdom,  is  not  always  the  merriest.  Eut  neither  art,  nor  comedy 
itself,  have  mere  laughter  for  their  end.  Indeed,  to  laugh  aright 
we  must  even  be  deeply  serious,  and  the  laugh  which  has  not  a 
depth  of  gravity  beneath  it,  is  cliildish,  silly,  and  most  strange  to 
art.  This  truth  must  have  been  felt  by  all  who  have  understood 
and  found  merriment  in  the  comedies  of  Shakspeare. 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  on  the  title  of  the  piece.  It  is 
not  intended,  as  might  perhaps  be  supposed,  to  convey  the  meaning 
that  like  ought  to  be  repaid  with  Uke,  according  to  the  old  law  of 
talio — a  Umb  for  a  limb,  and  life  for  life.  Such  is  its  purport  in 
an  ironical  sense  alone.  Its  true  sense  is  that  of  the  beautiful 
petition  in  the  prayer  which  Our  Lord  has  taught  us : — "  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.'* 
None  of  us,  in  short,  ought  mentally  even  to  judge  another :  for 
not  one  of  us  is  without  sin,  and  we  are  all  Uable  to  the  very  fault 
which  we  condemn.  As,  therefore,  each  looks  for  mercy  from 
God,  he  ought  in  like  manner  to  shew  mercy — ^to  give  what  he 
asks,  and  with  the  same  measure  that  he  wishes  it  to  be  meted  unto 
himself,  he  ought  to  mete  unto  others.  And  in  this  sense  is  like 
to  be  given  for  like,  and  Measure  for  Measure. 

And  should  any  Quixote  of  virtue — whether  pedant  or  Pharisee — 
be  bold  enough,  because  of  a  few  loose  jokes,  to  accuse  the  greatest 
of  Christian  poets  of  immoraUty  and  impiety,  let  him  in  punish- 
ment of  his  temerity  read  over  this  charming  and  irresistible 
poem— once,  twice,  aye  ten  times,  and  in  all  probability  he  will 
yet  agam  return  to  it. 

Moreover,  "  Measure  for  Measure*'  exhibits  more  clearly  than 
any  other  piece  the  profound  skill  of  Shakspeare,  in  giving  intel- 
lectual depth  and  dramatic  life  to  his  traditional  materials.  It  has 
been  abready  stated,  that  the  same  subject  had  been  previously  adapted 
to  the  stage  in  1578,  by  Whetstone,  in  his  "Promos  and  Cassan- 
dra,** who  again  took  it  from  the  tales  of  Giraldi  Cinthio  (Hecom- 
mithi  ovvero  Cento  Novelle  &c.),  of  which  he  has  also  given  an 
EngUsh  version  in  his  Heptamerone  (1582).  Shakspeare  was  un- 
questionably acquainted  both  with  the  drama  and  the  novel;  every 
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particular  in  which  he  has  deviated  from  both  is  an  improvement, 
not  more  dramatic  than  sensible,  as  the  thoughtful  reader  will  readily 
see  from  the  few  alterations  wliich  I  shall  enumerate.  As  the  story 
is  given  in  Echtermeyer  and  Simrock's  collection,  I.  95  F.,  and 
Whetstone's  drama  is  one  of  the  "  Six  old  plays  on  which  Shakspeare 
founded  his  "Measure  for  Measiu'e,''  (Lond.  1779, 1. 1);  the  reader 
may  easily  satisfy  himself  further.  Li  Cinthio's  Tales,  Claudio 
(Vico)  is  actually  executed :  tliis  particular  Whetstone  himself  lias 
changed,  but  differently  from  Shakspeare.  In  both  the  Duke  (the 
Kaiser  Maximilian  of  the  tale)  remains  throughout  behind  the 
scenes ;  but  Shakspeare  has  made  him  a  leading  personage,  and 
thereby  given  him  a  whoUy  different  character,  shape,  and  im|X)r- 
tance.  According  to  Cintliio  and  Whetstone,  Isabella  resigns  her- 
self to  the  guUty  passion  of  Angelo.  In  Shakspeare,  Mariana  is 
substituted  for  her,  wliich  materially  softens  the  actuiJ  guilt  of 
Angelo,  and  room  is  left  for  his  forgiveness  by  the  Duke,  which 
in  the  other  case  would  appear  unjust  and  unrighteous.  Lastly, 
several  of  the  inferior  charac^ters  are  of  Shakspeare's  own  invention. 
The  main  point,  however,  is  the  idea  wliich  pervades  and  animates 
the  whole,  and  that  is  entirely  his  own. 

The  comedy  which  we  are  next  to  consider  displays  in  a  higher 
degree  then  even  "  Measure  for  Measure,'^  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice,'^  or  any  other  drama,  the  characteristic  pecuharity  of 
Shakspeare's  comedy.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  me  to 
possess  much  of  the  spirit  of  romantic  poetry.  As  its  fulness  of 
bitter  humour  spontaneously  unites  itself  with  tragedy  and  the 
tragic  view  of  life,  so  this  profound  seriousness  and  tragic  suffering 
and  fate  are  not  only  not  unknown  to  the  TomBntic-comic 
view,  but  belong  rather  to  the  very  notion  of  romantic  comedy. 
In  its  details  and  special  motives  it  has  much  in  common 
with  tragedy,  but  the  position  relatively  to  the  whole  w  liich  it 
gives  to  these  details  is  very  different ;  it  works  them  out  in  a 
different  manner  from  tragedy,  so  that  they  thereby  acquire  an 
essentially  different  signification,  just  as  the  general  views  on  which 
they  are  respectively  founded  are  discrepant.  So  long  as  we 
adhere  to  the  vulgar  idea  of  comedy,  it  will  perhaps  sound  stninge 
to  call  Cymheline — that  mar\'ellous  drama — a  comedy  ;  and  yet  we 
shall  acknowledge  that  such  is  its  true  character  if  once  we  dis- 
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possess  our  minds  of  the  eommoii  error  wliich  confoiinds  comedy 
with  farce.  Cymbeliue  may  be  well  designated  a  comedy  of 
destiny :  it  embraces  in  its  subject  all  the  objective  foundations  of 
morahty,  and  the  most  powerful  relations  and  conditions  of  life — 
wedlock,  the  family,  and  the  state.  For  by  destiny,  in  the  comic 
domain,  we  do  not  understand  divine  Providence  immediately,  but 
cither  that  subjective  and  objective  chance  which  rules  human  life 
as  a  higher  power,  or  else  the  intrigues  of  man  himself,  wliich  by 
their  mutual  entanglement  cross  and  paralyse  each  other,  and 
consequently  bring  about  at  last  a  very  different  result  from  what 
they  were  originally  intended  to  produce.  Of  these  two  the  former 
constitutes  the  destiny  of  the  comedy  of  fancy,  the  latter  is  that  of 
intrigue.  Both,  however,  do  not  properly  constitute  destiny. 
While  the  powers  which  apparently  rule  the  life  of  man  mutually  de- 
stroy each  other,  and  their  own  empire  is  subverted,  a  very  different 
one  is  established,  and  by  the  contrast  we  are  taught  to  discern 
the  divine  Providence  itself,  guiding  and  disposing  the  events 
and  contingencies  of  life. 

Cymbdine  is  essentially  a  comedy  of  intrigue.  Its  intrigue, 
however,  assumes  externally  and  apparently  the  form  of  tragic 
destiny,  which,  indeed,  becomes  truly  comic,  whenever  (as,  e,^.  in 
MuUner's  woeful  tragedies)  it  goes  consciously  and  intriguingly  to 
work  with  all  sorts  of  far-fetched  tricks  and  artifices.  In  Cymbeline 
we  meet  with  the  most  diversified  and  manifold  intrigues:  the 
moral  weakness  and  perversity  of  the  dramatic  personages  bring 
at  first  suffering  and  woe  on  all  around  them,  dissolving  the  ties 
of  family  and  affection,  and  plunging  the  state  itself  in  confusion ; 
but  their  intrigues  ultimately  close  with  and  frustrate  each  other, 
and  thereby  effect  undesignedly  that  which  ought  to  be.  Tims  at 
the  opening,  Posthumus,  who  has  secretly  married  the  daughter  of 
Cymbeline,  is  punished  by  that  monarch  by  banislmient,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  wicked  queen,  who  had  intended  to  secure  the 
tlurone  for  her  own  son,  by  uniting  him  in  marriage  to  her  step- 
daughter. Imogene  has  sinned  against  a  parent's  authority,  and 
the  father  indulges  his  anger  and  passion  upon  liis  cliild  and  his 
son-in-law.  In  the  next  place,  lacliimo,  by  his  cunning  and  arti- 
fice, wins  the  strange  wager  he  has  laid  with  Posthumus,  who,  in 
despair  and  revenge,  meditates  the  murder  of  his  chaste  and  faithful 
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wife.  But  his  design  miscarries,  through  a  counter-intrigue  of  his 
servant  Pisanio,  on  whom  he  enjoins  the  execution  of  his  vengeance, 
who  induces  Imogene  to  leave  the  court  and  her  home.  She 
purposes  to  assume  the  garb  of  a  page,  and  to  proceed  to  Italy  in 
search  of  her  husband.  Sick  and  weak,  she  takes  refuge  in  the 
cave  of  Bellarius,  where  she  is  thrown  into  a  death-like  swoon  by 
a  potion  which  the  queen  had  received  from  her  physician  for 
poison,  and  liad  given  to  Pisanio  as  a  strengthening  draught,  in  order 
to  remove  both  him  and  Imogene  out  of  her  way.  Pisanio's  artifice 
and  his  own  guilty  designs  bring  Cloten  (the  queen's  son  by  a 
former  husband)  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  Posthumus,  to  the  cave 
of  Bellarius,  who,  to  revenge  his  own  unjust  banishment  from  the 
court,  had  stolen  the  king's  sons,  while  they  were  of  tender  age, 
and  here  brought  them  up  as  his  own.  One  of  the  latter  kills  the 
boastful  and  blood-thirsty  Cloten,  and  casts  his  head  into  the  river. 
His  body,  and  the  seemingly  lifeless  Imogene,  are  placed  for  burial 
in  a  cleft  of  the  rock.  Here  Imogene  awakes  from  her  insensibility, 
and  deceived  by  his  dress,  mistakes  the  trunk  of  Cloten  for  that  of 
her  husband.  In  this  sorrow  she  is  found  by  Lucius,  a  Boman 
general,  commanding  in  the  war  against  Cymbeline,  and  is  taken 
into  his  service  as  a  page.  Deceived  by  Pisanio  into  the  belief 
that  Imogene  has  been  murdered,  Posthumus  has  joined  the 
Boman  army  in  the  hope  of  meeting  death  in  battle  on  his  native 
soil.  But  as  soon  as  he  lands,  the  love  of  country  prevails,  and 
changing  his  plan,  takes  his  place  as  a  common  peasant  in  the 
British  ranks.  By  his  valour  and  that  of  Bellarius  and  Ins  reputed 
sons,  the  British  win  the  battle  which  they  had  abnost  lost.  But 
the  desire  of  death  leads  Posthumus  again  to  change  sides,  and  he 
is  taken  among  the  Boman  prisoners.  As  he  is  led  to  death,  he 
hears  lachimo  confess  his  wicked  artifice,  and  is  induced  to  declare 
himself.  At  the  same  time,  the  queen,  in  the  ravings  of  a  dis- 
turbed mind  and  mortal  sickness,  confesses  her  own  iU  deeds.  The 
discovery  of  Cloten's  murder  extorts  from  Bellarius  his  secret ; 
Imogene  also  is  found,  and  all  ends  in  recognition,  and  pardon, 
and  peace,  and  joy.  When  weakness,  malice,  and  perversity  have 
been  caught  in  their  own  toils,  order  and  harmony  are  restored  to 
the  imsettled  relations  of  wedlock,  the  family,  and  the  state.  For 
these  fundamental  supports  of  human  life  and  civilization,  rest 
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themselves  on  the  empire  and  law  of  intellect :  man's  free-will 
both  raises  and  casts  them  down  again ;  but  while  they  are  in  con- 
fusion he  cannot  himself  subsist^  and  an  inherent  necessity^  involved 
in  his  very  freedom,  quickly  restores  order  to  the  universal  disorder 
and  chaos. 

The  mind  and  life  of  man  are,  in  short,  here  viewed  under  the 
same  aspect  as  in  the  "Tempest,'^  that,  viz.,  of  his  will  and  conduct. 
But  as  in  the  present  case  the  story  assumes  the  shape  of  a  comedy  . 
of  intrigue,  the  volition  does  not  stop  at  the  mere  designs  and  in- 
tentions, but  passes  on  into  real  actions  and  events ;  and  plans  and 
deeds  are  purposely  accumulated  in  order  that  they  may  the  more 
fully  work  out  their  own  comic  paralysis,  and  the  more  forcibly  illus- 
trate what  is  universally  true  of  the  represented  idea.  While  in  the 
*'  Tempest,''  agreeably  to  its  fantastic  character,  the  human  will  and 
conduct,  conquered  by  a  secret  power  of  good  objectively  opposing 
it,  involuntarily  assume  a  very  different  and  opposite  form  to  its  own 
bias ;  the  nature  of  the  comedy  of  intrigue  required  that  it  should  be 
brought  to  a  subjective  termination.  In  the  former  the  power  of 
good  is  positive ;  in  the  latter  negative,  so  far  as  it  reveals  itself 
merely  by  the  destruction  of  evil.  To  exhibit  the  contradiction  and 
insufficiency  of  human  plans  and  conduct,  which  become,  as  it  were> 
a  destiny  both  to  their  immediate  agents  and  others,  as  well  as  the 
nothingness  of  such  a  self-created  destiny,  appears  to  be  the  ground 
idea  of "  Cymbeline."  Shakspeare,  we  may  well  say,  has  here 
sought  to  give  a  poetical  illustration  of  the  proposition — ^man  is 
not  master  of  his  own  lot,  wliich  is  unquestionably  as  true  as  its 
contrary.  It  is,  however,  the  liviug  contemplation  of  the  whole 
of  life  from  this  particular  point  of  view,  and  not  any  isolated  and 
dead  notion,  which  in  its  pliilosophical  generality  would  be  most 
unsuited  to  art,  that  forms  the  soul  of  the  represented  story. 

Thus  considered,  the  poem  becomes  at  once  thoroughly  intelli- 
gible, and  no  single  figure  in  it  appears  superfluous ;  every  move- 
ment necessary  and  each  single  character  indispensable,  as  only 
serving  to  display  the  ground  thought  in  some  fresh  turn  and  new 
modification,  and  the  multitude  of  the  dramatic  personages,  as  well 
as  of  the  mass  of  incidents  and  suffering,  arrange  themselves  into  one 
harmonious  and  well  organized  whole.  Tlie  Queen  and  Imogene, 
Cloten  and  Posthumus,  are  evidently  the  principal  contrasts  around 
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whom,  as  its  poles,  the  whole  action  and  interest  revolve.  The  Queen, 
whose  guilty  machinations  tlireaten  with  ruin  Posthumus  and 
Imogene,  the  King  liimself,  and  Pisanio,  and  all  else  that  liave  any 
goodness  or  virtue,  holds  in  her  own  hands  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment, and  would  make  her  will  both  law  and  fate  to  all,  sees  all 
her  plans  suddenly  wrecked,  and  falls  at  last  the  victim  of  the 
destructive  energy  of  her  own  wickedness.  Cloten,  whom  the 
Queen  alone  can  rule,  is  by  his  own  savage  ferocity  caught  in  his 
own  snare,  and  his  fate  is  but  a  modified  reflection  of  the  same 
truth  that  his  mother's  life  and  death  set  forth.  Imogene  and 
Posthumus,  by  their  secret  marriage  without  the  consent  of  her 
father,  have  justly  incurred  whatever  sufferings  befal  them ;  upon 
Imogene  they  faU  without  staining  the  mirror  of  her  pure  woman- 
liness, and  therefore  produce  at  once  their  beneficial  design.  They 
deprive  Posthumus  of  his  self-possession,  but  the  destiny  which  he 
has  prepared  for  liimself,  the  death  wliich  he  is  seeking,  are  thwarted 
and  turned  aside  by  the  counterplay  of  others^  intrigues,  and  are 
turned  eventually  into  life  and  happiness.  Even  the  artful  in- 
triguing lachimo  is  improved  and  converted  by  the  misery  which  he 
has  brought  upon  himself  and  others.  Bellarius  too,  who  breathed 
and  contemplated  nothing  but  deadly  revenge,  has  undesignedly 
rescued  the  Princes  from  the  clutches  of  the  Queen,  and  contrary 
to  his  original  design,  preserves  and  educates  for  the  throne  a 
noble  youth  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  dignity,  and  so  brings  a 
blessing  on  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  On  the  other  liand, 
Pisanio,  the  faithful  and  honest  servant  of  Posthumus,  has  no 
design  or  desire  but  what  is  good  and  honourable,  and  yet  whatever 
he  does  leada  only  to  trouble  and  suffering.  '  C\Tnbeline,  lastly, 
the  husband,  the  father,  and  the  king,  whom  the  miseries  of  all 
the  other  parts  more  or  less  remotely  affect,  in  whom  the  rays  of 
the  large  circle  converge  again,  around  whom  all  revolves,  forms  as 
it  were  the  quiescent  centre  of  motion,  which,  however  passive  and 
latent,  regulates  the  fortunes  of  all,  and  is  ultimately  influenced 
by  them.  The  drama  therefore  justly  derives  its  name  from  liim. 
The  justice  of  this  conception  of  the  piece  is  at  once  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  thus  animated  by  a  single  ground  idea,  it  easily 
rounds  itself  off  into  an  organic  whole.  But  then  the  question 
occurs,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  appearance  of  the  spirits  and 
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deities  in  the  fourth  scene  of  the  fifth  act.    It  must,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  be  regarded  as  a  mistake  on  Shakspeare's  part.     No 
doubt  we  see  clearly  enough  the  end  which  the  poet  had  in  view 
by  it ;  he  wished  by  their  introduction  to  signify  that  the  true 
might  of  destiny,  which  arranges  the  tangled  threads  of  the  designs, 
actions,  and  sufferings  of  men,  and  whose  unseen  hand  fastens  or 
loosens  the  knots,  is  the  divine  justice  and  providence  itself.     So 
far  the  scene  does  but  confirm  our  view  of  the  whole.     But  by 
this  visible  manifestation  of  the  divine,  he  has  not  only  combined 
together  the  separate  elements  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  but  he 
has  also  confused  the  two  distinct  views  of  life  which  form  their 
respective  foundations.     This  dualism  admits,  it  is  true,  of  an  orga- 
nic union  of  its  two  parts:  a  higher  unity  comprises  both  the  tragic 
and  the  comic  view.    But  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  artisti- 
cally practicable  nowhere  except  in  what  is  properly  the  hintorical 
drama,  where,  however,  the  two  views  are  by  no  means  confounded, 
and  their  poetic  validity  in  consequence  rendered  doubtful,  but 
truly  reconciled  by  being  raised  to  a  higher  position  and  fused 
together  in  organic  unity,  in  such  wise  that  the  significance  and 
justification  of  each  being  unimpaired,  they  both  continue  to  be 
independent  members  of  one  body.     But  "  Cymbeline  "  can  hardly 
pass  for  an  historical  drama.     Not  only  its  entire  structure,  but 
all  the  parts,  equally  militate  against  such  a  view ;  the  apparition 
of  the  deities  is  in  an  especial  manner  inconsistent  with  it.     This 
admixture  disturbs,  in  fact,  not  only  the  intrinsic  unity  of  idea,  but 
also  the  organic  structure  of  the  entire  fabric.     The  very  circum- 
stance that  the  necessity  of  this  scene  is  not  at  once  apparent — 
since  even  without  it  every  thing  would  have  proceeded  in  the 
same  way  as  at  present — proves  it  to  be  a  needless  interruption. 
In  every  organised  body  a  superfluous  member  does  but  impede  and 
interfere  iivith  its  free  action.     Another  fault  in  the  structure  of 
"  Cymbeline  "  is  the  absence  of  any  such  light  and  merry  charac- 
ter, or  laughable  situations,  as  might  serve  to  keep  us  in  mind  of 
the  comic  domain,  on  which,  notwithstanding  the  omission,  the 
whole  piece  unquestionably   stands.      By   this  want  the  poem 
acquires  a  dark  look — darker  even  than  any  tragedy. 

I  cannot  hesitate  to  concur  in  the  view  of  Tieck,  who  supposes 
"  that  the  checkered  and  romantic  story  may  have  attracted  the 
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youthful  mind  of  Shakspeare^  and  inspired  him  to  attempt  to 
adapt  it  to  the  stage/'  This  first  juvenile  essay  he  may  probably 
have  revised  towards  the  close  of  Ids  poetic  career — such  a  supposi- 
tion is  greatly  favoured  by  the  uueveimess  of  the  style — and  he  may 
have  retained  the  ill-placed  scene  of  the  gods,  either  because  it  had 
formerly  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  public  mind,  or 
because,  in  the  patch-work  of  revision,  he  either  lost  sight  of 
organic  unity,  or  was  unable  to  reproduce  the  exact  spirit  and  idea 
under  whose  influence  he  had  originally  composed  the  piece. 

That  this  revision — or  probably  the  entire  piece — belongs  to 
the  last  years  of  Shakspeare's  poetical  labours,  admits  not  of 
doubt.  Not  merely  the  language  and  versification,  but  in  an 
especial  manner  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  whole,  and  the  deep 
seriousness  which  heavily  weighs  upon  it,  bespeak  its  later  origin. 
Tieck  thought  it  to  be  Shakspeare's  last  work,  and  assigned  it  to 
1614-15.  It  has,  however,  been  recently  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  oft-cited  document  discovered  by  CoUier — the  manuscript  of 
Dr.  Forman — that  it  was  acted  somewhere  between  20th  April, 
1610,  and  15th  May,  1611.  (New  Particulars,  &c.  p.  22.) 
Malone  (Reed,  ii.  333,)  having  discovered  some  circumstances 
which  make  it  tolerably  certain  that  '^  Macbeth''  and  '^  Cj-mbeline" 
were  produced  nearly  about  the  same  time,  placed  the  latter  in 
1605.  In  this  view  Drake  and  Chalmers  both  concur,  the  latter, 
however,  assigning  both  pieces  to  the  later  date  of  1610.  For 
my  part,  as  it  appears  to  me  pretty  certain  that  "  Macbeth"  was 
first  produced  on  the  stage  in  1610,  I  shaU  place  '^Cymbeline" 
somewhere  between  1609-11.     It  was  first  printed  in  1623*. 

*  The  soorces  from  which  the  materials  of  '*  Cymbellne''  were  drawn  are  as  yet 
Yindisoovered.  In  the  old  English  Chronicles  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmoath,  and 
HoUnshed,  we  find  a  legendary  King  Cymbeline,  with  his  two  sons  Gniderios  and 
Arriragns,  but  from  this  quarter  Shakspeare  has  borrowed  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  names,  and  the  time  in  which  the  story  is  placed.  If,  howeTer,  we  must 
tnppose  him  to  have  borrowed  from  some  quarter  or  other,  a  tale  of  Boccaccio, 
(Decam.  ii.  9,)  seems  the  most  likely,  although  the  deviations  are  so  material  as 
to  come  very  near  to  a  new  invention  altogether.  (Cf.  Simrock,  &c.  i.  179  f. 
ill.  205  f.  Grimm.  Altd.  Wilder,  i.  27  f.)  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  piece 
"  Westward  for  Smelts,"  from  which  Malone  supposes  a  part  of  the  &ble  to  be 
taken. 
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7.  MERET  WIVES  OP  WINDSOB— TEOILUS  AND 
CKESSEDA. 

I  place  these  two  dramas  together,  and  exclude  them  from  the 
ideal  classification  to  which  I  have  attempted  to  reduce  all  the 
rest  of  Shakspeare^s  Comedies,  because  of  the  widely  distinct  and 
divergent  character  which  they  seem  to  possess.  They  are,  for 
instance,  the  only  pieces  in  which  Shakspeare  is,  pro]^)crly  speaking, 
satirical.  The  satirical  element  is  no  doubt  contained  in  the 
comic  view  of  life ;  nay  more,  comedy  is  no  doubt  satire  also,  but 
satire  in  a  loose  and  general  sense.  It  is  an  object  ire  satire  that 
is  perceptible  in  Comedy ;  that  is,  the  comic  element  which  lies  in 
the  weakness  and  perversity  of  man  mocks  itself,  and  the  dialectic 
of  irony  draws  out  the  absolute  nullity  of  human  life  as  a  mass  of 
contradiction  and  absurdity.  Por  to  ridicule  is  but  to  set  forth 
an  object  in  its  infinite  nothingness,  unreality,  and  invalidity ;  and 
consequently  its  real  worthlessness*  But  such  objective  satire  is 
not  satire  in  its  stricter  and  proper  signification.  And  this  is 
only  found  where  the  ridicule  forms  part  of  the  subjective  design 
of  the  poet,  and  not  of  the  objective  tendency  of  the  poem.  No 
doubt  this  subjective  purpose  cannot  stand  out  prominent li/  and 
nakedly  in  the  drama,  for  this  is  a  form  of  art  which  rigorously 
excludes  the  poefs  personality  from  its  limits.  Even  in  the  para- 
basis  of  the  Aristophanic  comedy,  it  is  only  in  some  assumed 
character  of  the  piece  that  the  poet  places  himself  between  it  and 
the  spectators ;  by  this  contrivance  the  general  satiric  tendency  is 
no  doubt  strengthened,  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  strict  dramatic 
form.  It  is,  therefore,  only  mediately  that  the  satire  can  exhibit 
itself ;  agreeably  to  the  nature  and  laws  of  dramatic  art.,  the  sub- 
jective purpose  of  the  poet  must  veil  itself  under,  and  only  twinkle 
through  the  objectivity  of  the  representation.  And  it  will  even 
thus  easily  make  it«elf  known ;  and  we  only  need  to  compare  such 
Aristophanic  comedies  or  pieces  as  Tieck's  "  Prinz  Zurbino," 
*'  Verkehrte  Welt,''  fee*  with  the  comedies  of  Shakspeare,  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  considering,  in  order  to  appreliend  clearly 
the  difference  between  the  proper  satiric  drama  and  ordinary 
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comedy.  The  finer  the  veil  which  conceals  the  subjective  purpose 
of  ridicule,  and  the  further  that  which  simply  on  account  of  its 
subjectivity  must  ever  be  undramatic  and  leave  a  disagreeable 
impression  behind,  retires  behind  the  objective  screen,  the  more 
subtle  and  the  more  poetically  perfect  is  the  satire.  And  in  this 
respect  we  have  yet  another  reason  for  admiring  Shakspeare's 
masterly  skill,  as  having  so  exquisitely  succeeded  in  veiling  his 
satirical  purpose  that  few  have  liitherto  detected  it. 

The  very  origin  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  specially 
distinguishes  it  from  every  other  of  our  author's  productions.  So 
far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  only  one  of  Shakspeare's  pieces  that  owes 
its  existence,  not  to  the  free  disposition  of  poetic  genius,  but  to  an 
external  stimulus.  According  to  a  tradition,  not,  indeed,  authen- 
ticated, we  are  indebted  for  it  to  a  wish  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  see 
the  doughty  FalstafF  in  love,  with  whom  "  Henry  the  Fourth"  had 
made  her  acquainted.  In  comphance  with  the  request  of  royalty, 
Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  finished  the  piece  in  fourteen  days — a 
performance  which  is  no  more  incredible  than  the  wish  of  the 
Queen.  In  fact,  the  personality  of  Falstaff  is  throughout  the 
piece  silently  assumed  to  be  well  known;  at  any  rate  we  should 
never  be  able  to  understand  his  character  from  the  '^  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  '^  alone.  Since,  therefore,  FalstafF  is  in  tliis  piece  the 
centre  around  which  the  whole  action  revolves,  and  the  leading 
idea  has  its  root  in  his  personal  peculiarities,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  dilate  a  little  upon  his  character ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be 
necessary  to  borrow  the  leading  traits  of  it  from  the  First  and 
Second  Parts  of  "Henry  the  Fourth."  He  well  deserves  tliis  distinc- 
tion at  our  hands,  since  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  all  ages  and 
lands  has  evidently  handled  his  character  with  a  decided  partiality, 
and  has  worked  it  out  with  more  detail  and  care  than  he  has 
bestowed  on  any  other  of  his  dramatic  creation. 

Li  the  character  of  Falstaff  we  detect  at  one  glance  two  strongly 
marked  and  prominent  features.  He  possesses  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  wit  and  humour,  and  as  great  if  not  greater  store  of 
sensuality,  and  love  of  enjoyment.  All  the  resources  of  his 
wit,  inventive  talents,  and  acuteness,  are  taxed  \o  excuse  and 
defend  his  sensual  propensities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
cure the  means  for  their  gratification;  he  has  no  other  end  in 
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lite;  it  is^  so  to  speak^  his  sole  business  and  occupation. 
Falstaff  is  a  perfect  epicure,  a  complete  Euda^monist,  in  the  shape 
of  a  cavalier  of  Shakspeare's  time,  lie  is  without  great  passions, 
for  such  aiford  by  their  gmtilicatiou,  no  doubt,  a  great  yet  at  best 
but  a  transitory  pleasure ;  while  the  torture  with  wliich  such  un- 
gratified  desires  scourge  and  hurt  the  soul  is  far  greater  and  more 
histing.  Neither  has  he  any  love  for  wickedness,  properly  speak- 
ing :  he  is  without  gross  vices  or  crimes,  for  they  are  enemies  to 
the  real  enjo}Tnent  of  life,  since  the  troubled  conscience  cannot 
rest,  and  their  fruits  are  rotten  from  the  very  first.  Besides, 
great  crimes  would  require  pains  and  trouble  for  theu*  execu- 
tion, and  are  immediately  followed  by  the  fear  of  punishment, 
and  great  \dces  invariably  blunt  and  deaden  the  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment. Neither  is  he  envious  or  jealous — for  envy  is  its  own  tor- 
mentor— but  he  is  ready  to  rejoice  at  the  pleasure  of  others,  and 
even  to  assist  others  in  procuring  it,  so  long,  at  least,  as  it  does 
not  cost  him  any  very  irksome  trouble.  As  to  lesser  faults, 
lying,  cheating,  lechery,  and  chambering,  he  is  not  over  parti- 
cular; even  to  a  httle  thieving  without  violence  he  has  no  objec- 
tion, when  he  thinks  he  can  rely  upon  high  protection,  and 
especially  if  he  can  mix  up  with  it  a  good  joke.  He  trusts  to  his 
wit  to  screen  him  from  all  unpleasant  consequences;  such  pecca- 
dilloes he  thinks  both  natural  and  inevitable,  sinc«  without  them 
he  must  go  without  ])leasure,  and  without  the  means  of  procuring 
it.  Were  it  possible  he  would  not  wish  to  commit  a  single  fault 
except  in  fun,  and  even  if  he  could  not  be  absolutely  good  and 
virtuous,  he  certainly  would  never  be  a  monster  of  \ice.  For  if 
he  does  not  absolutely  love  virtue,  it  is  only  because  it  demands 
more  firmness  and  thoughtfulness,  and  a  greater  command  and 
renunciation  of  self,  than  he  possesses.  If  he  believes  not  in 
virtue,  it  is  because  it  seems  to  him  a  monstrous  thing,  a  mere 
piece  of  sophistry  and  pretension,  to  expect  man  to  go  against  the 
impidses  of  his  nature,  and  to  give  up  present  pleasure  and  ease 
for  the  prospect  of  future  joy  and  happiness.  Virtue,  therefore, 
and  its  pretended  pleasures,  are  in  his  sight  a  mere  word  like 
honour ;  it  has  no  skill  in  surgery,  nor  in  aught  else ;  it  has  no  good 
for  the  living,  and  does  at  most  but  honour  the  dead,  who  are 
insensible  to  it :  it  is  a  mere  escutcheon,  and  he'll  none  of  it.    At 
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the  same  time  he  knows  right  well  that  he  must  %eem  to  pos- 
sess certain  virtues,  such  as  courage,  goodness  of  heart,  honesty, 
and  especially  honour  and  repute,  for  without  these  he  would 
iSnd  it  hard  to  live.  Here  also  his  wit  and  shrewdness  must 
be  brought  to  the  aid  of  his  imperturbable  eflOrontery.  His 
ready  and  inexhaustible  invention  rescues  him  from  aU  difficulties, 
wheedles  honest  and  simple  folk  out  of  their  money,  and  stays  off 
aU  unseasonable  demands ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  imposes  upon 
shallow  blockheads  and  conceited  simpletons  is  incomparable.  As 
he  made  flesh  and  blood  the  immediate  end  of  his  existence,  and 
keeps  it  steadily  in  view,  in  spite  of  aU  obstacles,  he  is  almost 
invariably  successful  in  the  object  of  his  pursuits. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  Falstaff's  individuality.  But 
such  descriptions  are  not  sufficient  to  render  a  character,  who  is 
the  principal  hero  of  an  entire  dramatic  work,  understood  in  liis  full 
artistic  significance.  It  requires  therefore  a  further  elucidation. 
The  character  of  Falstafl*  evidently  borders  close  on  caricature,  with- 
out, however,  overstepping  the  boundary  line  of  reality.  Both  in 
lus  internal  peculiarities  and  in  liis  outward  appearance  he  is 
evidently  an  ideal  personality,  and  yet  he  possesses  so  much  of 
living  freslmess  and  of  portrait-like  reality,  tliat  we  feel  ahnost 
sure  of  having  somewhere  or  other  met  with  his  original;  he 
keeps  himself  so  nicely  on  the  fine  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  general  and  the  individual,  as  to  appear  the  true  mean 
between  both,  where  the  two  extremes  are  fused  together  into 
organic  unity.  This  alone  constitutes  him  a  true  artistic  picture 
— a  perfect  work  of  art.  No  doubt  all  other  dramatic  figures 
are  likewise  ideal  personages,  in  whom  the  general  and  indi- 
vidual are  combined;  but  what  distinguishes  I'alstaff  from  all 
others  is,  that  whereas  each  one  of  them  depends  on  the  common 
action  of,  and  a  combination  with,  the  other  characters  of  Uie 
piece,  for  the  development  of  its  full  personal  peculiarities,  Falstaff 
independently  accomplishes  this  in  and  by  himself.  He  appears 
the  very  personification  of  human  weakness  and  infirmity,  sen- 
sualism and  lust;  he  is  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  moral  per- 
versity, and  yet  he  is  not  absolutely  evil;  for  the  evil  that  he  does 
is  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  merely  as  a  means  of  attaining  what 
he  calls  life  and  pleasure,  and  which,  in  his  bdief,  every  one  not 
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only  does  but  ought  to  pursue.  Happiness,  to  wliich  man  certainly 
may  and  even  outjht  to  aspire,  even  because  his  destination  is  to 
union  with  God,  is  in  his  case,  through  the  rpwroy  v^ei/^oc,  through 
lying  and  self-delusion,  corrupted  into  mere  gratification  of  the 
flesh.  lie  is  so  far  a  mere  natural  man,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to 
observe  occasionally,  if  not  often,  the  sparklings  of  a  certain 
naivete,  harmless  good-nature,  and  of  a  laughing  hght-hearted 
joyousness ;  but  a  cliild  of  nature,  who  not  only  is  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  high  state  of  civilization,  but  who,  as  the  exqui- 
site luxury  and  variety  of  his  pleasure,  and  the  artifices  which  he 
employs  for  their  gratification  prove,  has  imbibed  much  of  this 
high-wrought  and  artificial  refinement.  And  this  constitutes 
the  first  inconsistency — the  first  comic  ingredient  in  his  cha- 
racter. 

But  Talstaff  not  only  does  not  love  what  is  properly  base  and 
wicked,  but  he  has  also  witliin  him  a  germ  of  good,  a  small  and 
faint  ray  of  that  true  nobility  which  invests  all  Shakspeare's 
characters,  and  Falstaff  among  them ;  for  all  proceed  from  the 
likeness  of  God.  We  see  this  in  his  superiority  to  other  weak- 
lings and  fools  comparatively  more  virtuous,  and  still  more  so 
when  we  compare  him  with  his  usual  companions,  Bardolph,  Nym, 
Pistol,  &c.,  but  chiefly  in  the  significant  description  of  his  last 
moments,  iti  "  Henry  the  Fifth.''  (Act  11.  Scene  3.)  On  the  bed 
of  mortal  sickness  he  invokes  woe  on  the  whole  race  of  woman, 
and  turns  his  thoughts  to  God ;  he  smiles  upon  his  finger-ends, 
plays  with  flowers  and  babbles  of  green  fields ;  and  even  though 
Mistress  Quickl/s  words,  that  he  "  went  away  an  it  had  been 
any  christom  child,''  be  somewhat  an  exaggeration,  we  yet  see  that 
the  little  germ  of  good  was  not  wholly  eradicated ;  it  shot  up  again 
in  his  last  moments.  During  life  it  had  drooped  to  the  earth 
under  the  weight  of  sensuality  and  lust;  it  was  like  a  sohtary 
little  star  faintly  glinmiering  in  the  wide  thick  darkness  in  which 
it  is  all  but  lost.  This  again  is  another  significant  element  in 
his  perfectly  comic  nature.  It  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
to  feel  any  interest  in  or  sympathy  with  such  an  unleavened  lump 
of  carnal  appetites  and  sensual  pleasures,  notwithstanding  all  its 
wit  and  humour,  but  for  the  vague  feeling  which  keeps  conti- 
nually reminding  us  of  this  nobler  germ,  and  of  this  transitory 
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and  unconscious  struggle  of  his  better  self  with  his  infirmities. 
What  we  can  only  despise,  mere  unmitigated  brutishness,  could 
never  interest  or  amuse  us.  Besides,  a  thoroughly  despicable 
and  absolutely  evil  man  is  a  perfect  monster,  a  mere  poetic  lie. 
So  long  as  man  is  man  he  possesses  the  capability  of  improve- 
ment, and  consequently  a  substratmn  of  good  within  him ;  with- 
out this  he  were  no  man,  but  a  devil.  It  is  even  upon  this  better 
basis  of  his  nature  that  Falstaff's  clear  consciousness  of  his  own 
moral  weakness  and  depravity  is  founded,  which  never  leaves  him 
entirely,  and  occasionally  breaks  out  into  the  most  amusing  irony 
and  persiflage  of  himself.  It  is  the  source  of  the  best  part  of  his 
wit.  While  his  fleshly  lusts  are  at  continual  war  with  liis  better 
spirit,  which  they  are  ever  taxing  for  the  means  of  their  gratifica- 
tion, and  spit€  of  their  momentary  victory,  are  ever  being  broken 
by  the  power  of  objective  goodness,  they  are  reflected  at  the  same 
time  in  his  own  better  consciousness,  which  sees  and  derides  their 
nakedness  even  when  he  is  continually  overcome  by  them.  The 
double-tongued  sopliistic  conversation  which  Falstaff  is  continu- 
ally holding  with  himself,  the  dialectic  with  which  he  designedly 
brings  his  real  character  to  Ught,  the  irony  with  which  he  dissects 
both  himself  and  the  whole  world,  as  well  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  unceasing  paralysis  which  moral  weakness  and  perversity  bring 
upon  themselves  both  subjectively  and  objectively,  not  only  afibrd 
a  lively  picture  of  the  moral  infirmity  of  man,  but  are  also  at  the 
same  time  a  lively  exhibition  of  the  idea  of  Comedy.  FalstaflF's 
individuality  becomes,  in  short,  the  immediate  expression  of  the 
comic  view  of  life. 

Thus  alone  does  he  appear  entitled  to  be  the  subject  of  a  poetic 
work  of  art.  We  are  dehghted  with  him,  because  we  see  in  his 
case  that  weakness  and  perversity,  in  spite  of  all  the  aids  of  talent 
and  shrewdness,  invariably  come  to  misery,  and  that  goodness  and 
righteousness  prevail;  and  because  we  feel,  that  even  such  an 
extreme  of  sensuahty  is  unable  to  eradicate  entirely  every  germ  of 
a  nobler  and  better  conscience.  We  are  especially  amused  with 
the  evident  want  of  harmony  and  the  disproportion  between  his 
nimble  mind  and  his  colossal  unwieldy  body,  which,  the  effect  of 
his  immoderate  indidgence  and  luxury,  checks  and  embitters  all 
Ids  enjoyment.     We  are  delighted  with  the  endless  flow  of  his  wit 
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and  humour,  both  as  springing  either  from  the  sense  of  this  dispro- 
portion, or  from  an  unfailing  consciousness  of  his  own  true  nature, 
and  as  betokening  the  superiority  of  mind  over  the  carnal  and  the 
material. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  character  could  never  be,  as  his 
royal  admirer  wished  to  see  him — in  love.  ITie  very  wish  is  a 
satire,  since  it  supposes  as  real  what  his  very  nature  renders  radi- 
cally impossible.  It  reveals  at  once  the  hollowness  of  his  whole 
being.  Deep  affection  of  any  kind  soever  must  in  FalstafT's  sight 
have  been  a  mere  mockery,  and  coDse(iuently  the  satirical  element 
is  by  no  means  put  aside,  if,  as  is  actually  the  case,  the  love  of 
the  old  sinner  be  merely  put  on,  and  a  mere  pretext  to  cover  his 
designs  on  the  flesh-pots  of  the  worthy  citizens,  whose  wives  he  is 
courting.  For  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  for  a  moment,  that 
Faktaff,  so  conscious  as  he  is  of  his  own  figure  and  personaUty, 
could  ever  hope  to  awaken  reciprocal  affection,  or  to  succeed  with 
any  woman.  He  was  no  longer  Falstaff  if  he  could  entertain  such 
an  idea  for  an  instant ;  his  wit  and  acuteness  must  have  left  him, 
and  he  was  a  changed  character  from  what  he  appeared  in  Henry 
the  Fourth.  As,  then,  the  poet  has  taken  for  the  ground- work  of 
his  drama  this  arbitrary  and  impossible  hypothesis,  he  has  aban- 
doned the  objectivity  of  perception  and  representation,  and  has 
adopted  a  purely  subjective  tendency,  which,  in  so  far  as  ridicule  is 
its  object,  terminates  in  satire. 

To  portray  a  comic  character — the  pure  creation  of  the  poet's 
fancy — without  sacrificing  aught  of  its  ideal  personality  and  gene- 
ral significance,  and  yet  with  such  vitality  and  perfect  verisimili- 
tude that  it  should  be  fitted  to  become  the  subject  of  a  satirical 
comedy,  is  an  achievement  in  which  no  genius  less  than  Shak- 
speare  could  ever  have  succeeded.  For  poetry,  when  it  exhibits  its 
own  artistic  creations,  and  not  real  characters,  in  the  mirror  of 
satire,  necessarily  sinks  into  mere  travestie  whenever  these  poetical 
personages  are  unable  to  put  in  any  claim  to  the  truth  of 
reality.  To  pass,  too,  from  the  objectivity  of  the  original  repre- 
sentation into  the  subjective  tendency  of  satire,  must  inevitably 
disturb  the  poetic  effect  wherever  the  satire  is  not  skilfully  con- 
cealed. All  turns  upon  this;  and  this  Shakspeare  has  fully 
effected.     For  the  ridicule  is  derived  from  the  reflection,  that 
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Falstaff  is  wholly  incapable  of  love^  whether  real  or  pretc-uded, 
which,  however,  exists  solely  in  the  spectators'  minds,  without 
being  ever  presented  objectively  in  the  drama  itself.  And 
although  the  knight  is  somewhat  roughly  handled,  and  his 
evil  designs  and  practices  openly  put  to  shame  and  confusion, 
he  nevertheless  comes  off  the  best  of  all  the  dramatic  per- 
sonages. For  in  all  of  them, — the  jealous  Ford,  the  empty 
Shallow,  the  lank  silly  Slender,  the  dull  unspiritual  Welsh  Parson, 
the  vain  and  absurd  French  Doctor,  the  foolish  Page,  and  his  no 
less  foolish  wife,  who  deceive  each  other  in  the  hope  of  carrying 
their  own  plans  of  forcing  their  daughter  into  an  unnatural  mar- 
riage, and  are  both  at  last  deceived  as  easily  as  the  babbUng  host 
is  cheated  out  of  his  horses, — ^in  all  these  adversaries  Falstaff  has 
to  do  with  less  perversity  and  folly  no  doubt,  but  yet  with  less  also 
of  shrewdness  and  self-knowledge.  All  alike  are  rendered  ridi- 
culous by  the  disgraceful  failure  of  their  own  designs ;  all  partici- 
pate in  the  same  fate  of  human  frailty  which  overtakes  Falstaff; 
but  their  fall  is  the  heavier,  because  they  are  not  so  conscious  of 
their  own  weakness  as  he  is.  It  could  not  but  be  so,  for  Falstaff's 
character  is,  as  it  were,  the  concentration  and  living  presence  of 
the  comic  view;  and  however  absurd,  therefore,  he  may  be  made 
to  look,  yet  as  the  embodied  principle  of  Comedy  he  necessarily 
places  all  the  others  in  a  still  more  ridiculous  light. 

To  comprise  in  a  few  words  the  ground-idea  of  this  remarkable 
comedy :  its  object  is  not  so  much  the  exhibition  of  human  life  from 
its  comic  aspect,  as  a  satirical  exhibition  of  the  comic  itself,  in  order 
to  ridicule  the  comic  by  the  means  of  comedy.  And  this  it 
accomphshes  by  reflection  within  itself,  by  which  it  recc^nises  its 
own  comic  nature,  and  makes  itself  the  mockery  which  others  make 
of  it.  To  do  this,  and  to  permit  it  to  be  done  with  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  its  true  nature,  is  a  peculiar  phase  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  the  height  of  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  our  god- 
like descent  and  true  importance;  the  very  consummation  of  flesh- 
liness  and  sensuality,  which  crushes  all  opposition  not  only  of  a 
better  conviction,  but  also  the  mean  impulses  of  vanity  and  self- 
love,  which  quickly  brisde  up  at  the  suspicion  of  being  laughed  at. 
But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  also  the  culminating  point  of  free-will, 
and  of  the  preponderance  it  gives  to  caprice  over  knowledge  and 
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conviction^  as  well  as  the  most  vivid  illustration  of  the  indestructible 
truths  that  man,  such  as  he  is,  cannot  with  all  his  wisdom  and 
acquirements  be  wholly  free  from  sin  and  folly.  And  yet  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  men  would  deduce  evil  solely  from  the  want  of 
true  self-consciousness  and  moral  knowledge !  Accordingly  the 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor''  becomes  also  a.  satire  on  the  wisdom 
of  man,  who  in  spite  of  his  boasted  clearness,  through  the  height 
of  sin  and  wickedness  to  which  he  is  subject  in  this  life,  falls  into 
error  and  mistake — ^unconsciously  into  imconsciousness. 

But  even  when  viewed  from  another  aspect,  the  present  piece 
appears  equally  of  a  satirical  cast.  I  tliink  Shakspeare  intended 
it  as  a  fine  and  dehcate  ridicule  of  cliivafry  generally,  but  especially 
of  the  particular  form  it  had  assumed  in  his  own  day.  Erom  the 
15th  century  downwards,  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  had  rapidly 
declined.  To  what  humourous  foppery  and  masquerade,  empty 
splendour  and  display,  had  it  for  instance  been  degraded  at  the 
court  of  the  Burgundian  princes,  and  especially  of  Charles  IV. ! 
Mind  and  spirit  had  departed  from  it,  and  it  had  sunk  into  an 
empty  spectacle,  and  a  hollow  fantastic  form.  In  different  lands 
it  passed  through  as  many  different  forms  of  corruption  as  there 
were  many  causes  of  the  process  of  its  final  dissolution.  Wliile 
with  the  grandees  of  Spain,  in  the  16th  century,  it  was  carried  to  that 
pitch  of  absurdity  which  Cervantes  so  exquisitely  ridicules  in  his 
Don  Quixote,  the  sound  sense  of  England,  ever  directed  to  the 
real  and  practical,  without  neglecting  the  poetical,  turned  chivalry 
into  external  luxury,  sensual  enjoyment,  and  extravangances  of  all 
kinds,  seasoned  with  the  most  fantastic  spirit  of  adventure. 
Several  anecdotes  of  the  younger  nobiUty,  historically  recorded, 
testify  to  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
festivities  with  which  the  nobles  welcomed  the  queen,  when  she 
honoured  their  seats  with  a  visit.  In  Ealstaff's  character  we  dis- 
cern the  exact  portrait  of  such  a  chivalry,  when  corrupted  into 
sensuality,  and  a  love  for  gratification ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  the 
satirical  extract  of  it,  in  which  all  its  faults  and  weaknesses  are 
concentrated,  while  all  the  better  ingredients  have  passed  off  and 
evaporated.  Already,  in  "  Henry  IV."  he  appears  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  noble  chivaby  of  the  prince,  which,  although  in  inmost 
core  it  is  still  sound  and  vigorous,  has  manifestly  been  smitten  by 
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the  prevailing  distemper.     While  the  early  heroism  and  valiant 
deeds  of  the  future  conqueror  of  France  form  one  aspect  of  cliivalry, 
FalstafT  presents  the  other  face  of  it,  which  took  pleasure  in  a  low 
but  merry  adventurous  life,  in  which  the  prince  with  good  example 
preceded  the  younger  chevaliers  of  liis  kingdom.     But  the  satirical 
design,  which  in  "  Henry  IV.''  falls  into  the  back-ground  behind  the 
historical  objectivity  of  the  representation,  becomes  a  leading  motive 
in  the  ''  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.''     The  latter  piece  evidently 
bears  throughout   a   decided  stamp   of  Shakspeare's    own  age; 
but  for  Page's  incidental  mention  of  Prince  Henry,  we  could  not 
fail  to  take  its  whole  physiognomy  for  that  which  England  bore 
under  the  virgin  Queen,  for  whose  special  gratification  the  piece 
was  written.     Further,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  misunderstand 
the  stress  wliich  is  laid  upon  the  distinction  between  the  knightly 
and  the  burgher  classes.     Falstaff  prides  himself  on  his  knight- 
hood ;  he  thinks  he  is  doing  an  honour  to  the  citizens  by  con- 
descending to  seduce  their  vrives,  and  by  it  accounts  for  the  ease 
with  which  he  gains  admission  to  their  houses.     Justice  Shallow, 
and  his  cousin  Slender  too,  with  amusing  vanity,  cannot  sufficiently 
pubUsh  the  fact  that  they  too  possess  a  scrap  of  knighthood ;  and 
they  appear  in  this  respect  as  pendants  to  Faktaff.     The  trait  too 
of  the  host  being  cheated  of  his  horses  by  the  noble  Germans,  who 
pretend  to  be  going  to  court,  and  the  laughable  dud  between  the 
parson  and  the  doctor,  are  not  without  their  deep  meaning.     Tlie 
burgher  class  takes  an  ill  revenge  on  Falstaff 's  cliivalry,  and  km'ght- 
hood  looks  no  where  more  pitiable  than  among  the  foul  linen  in 
the  buck-basket,  or  when  soundly  beaten  as  the  old  woman  of 
Brainford,  or  punished  and  tortured  to  death  as  the  spectre  of 
the  wood.     In  short,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  these  three  traits  so 
many  metaphorical  lashes  of  satire  on  the  chivalry  of  his  day. 

The  preceding  remarks  sufficiently  evince,  that  the  leading  idea 
is  to  be  found,  variously  modified,  in  the  other  characters,  and  also 
in  the  chief  springs  of  the  action.  With  Faktaff,  in  short,  all  the 
others  are  cheated  and  laughed  at  in  tlw  very  point  where,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  conceit ^  they  are  strongest  and  most  infallible  : 
Justice  Shallow  in  his  pride  of  place  and  nobiUty ;  young  Slender 
in  his  knighthood  and  loveableness ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page  in  their 
wise  plans  for  their  daughter ;  Ford  in  his  jealous  rule  of  hia  wife 
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and  house ;  the  host  in  his  boasted  prudence  and  cunning ;  and 
histly,  the  parson  and  the  doctor,  in  their  prejudice  and  testi- 
nes«s.  The  whole  piece  is  nothing  but  mutual  banter  and  over- 
reachijig.  FundiunentaUy,  all  are  the  laugliing-stocks  of  chance 
and  their  own  weaknesses ;  their  plans  and  designs  either  come  to 
notliing  of  themselves,  or  else  are  frustrated  by  hazard  and  intrigue, 
and  at  last,  against  their  will  and  without  their  knowledge,  the 
rational  and  right  are  brought  about.  Lastly,  the  reasons  which 
induced  Shakspeare  to  give  so  fantastic  a  termination  to  a  piece 
which  is  so  obviously  a  comedy  of  intrigue— a  point  which  has 
liitherto  remained  unexplained — appear  to  me  to  be  drawn  from 
the  subordinate  satirical  view,  and  partly  from  the  agreement  of 
such  a  close  with  the  fundamental  idea,  so  far  as  the  ridicule  of 
comedy,  even  in  its  fantastic  form,  preys  on  itself.  For  it  is  clear 
that  the  fantastic,  in  such  sorry  imitation  as  Falstaflf  and  the  Welsh 
parson  could  give  of  it,  could  not  but  make  itself  ridiculous. 

The  close  affinity  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,^'  thus  consi- 
dered, and  the  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,''  becomes  immediately  appa- 
rent. The  critics  havepretty  generally  admitted  the  satirical  tendency 
of  the  latter  piece,  although  they  have  overhastily  contented  them- 
selves with  this  discovery,  without  inquiring  further  after  the  deep 
significance  of  the  whole.  It  is  something  more  than  an  amusing 
satire  on  the  chivalry  and  heroism  of  ancient  times,  designed  as  a 
pendant  to  the  Falstaffiad,  to  comfort  the  noble  lords  of  the  sixteenth 
century  with  the  poor  consolation  that  heroic  knighthood  fared  no 
better  than  its  modern  counterpart.  Merely  to  ridicule  the  great 
and  noble,  and  tln-ow  it  in  the  dirt  in  order  to  point  the  finger  of 
derision  at  the  stains  which  it  has  contracted  by  its  fall,  is  a  poor 
pleasure,  such  as  Shakspeare  never  indulges  in.  If  the  satire  were 
merely  this,  it  could  not  have  the  excuse  to  plead  in  its  behalf, 
that  it^  purpose  was  to  amend  the  ill  manners  and  degraded  spirit 
of  the  time,  by  holding  up  before  it  its  own  distorted  image.  We 
have,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to  protest  at  the  very  outset 
against  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  mistake  of  others,  who  see 
nothing  more  in  the  piece  than  such  satirical  tendency. 

But,  in  truth,  Shakspeare  has  here  employed  the  satirical  ele- 
ment merely  for  the  exhibition  of  a  higher  view,  and  one  which 
is  of  universal  importance.     As  many  of  his  comedies,  the  "  Met- 
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chant  of  Venice/'  for  instance,  "  Measure  for  Measure/'  "Cym- 
beline/'  &c.  possess  an  historical  bearing,  not  merely  in  its  general 
but  also  in  its  narrower  sense— so  far,  i.  e,  as  they  pourtray  life 
under  its  gravest,  civil,  and  political  aspects — so  here  the  historical 
element  is  exalted  to  be  the  proper  poetic  centre  of  the  whole 
work  of  art,  and  pervades  it  like  a  bright  streak  of  sunshine,  illu- 
minating the  world's  history  with  a  peculiar  light  and  hue.  The 
groimd-idea,  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  the  object  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida  to  bring  under  the  contemplation  of  the  comic  view,  is 
the  profound  and  all-pervading  difference,  especially  in  its  moral 
aspect,  between  the  mental  character  and  habits  of  Grecian  anti- 
quity, and  the  principles  of  modem  Christendom.  This,  however, 
could  only  be  effected  by  exhibiting  in  a  mixed  poetic  and  comic, 
but  at  the  same  time  truly  moral  light,  the  essential  founda- 
tion on  which  ancient  and  pre-eminently  Grecian  civilization  rested. 
But  the  basis  of  the  Grecian  character  was  the  Homeric  poems — 
in  other  words,  the  Trojan  war,  in  its  mythical  and  poetical  form 
and  idea;  the  idea  of  (plastic)  beauty,  as  engendered  in  the 
Greek  mind,  but  called  into  being  by  its  collision  with  the 
kindred  culture  and  feelings  of  the  East.  But  in  spite  of  its  idealify, 
the  undying  poem  of  Homer,  when  examined  by  the  Christiau 
standard,  is  foimd  to  contain  a  decidedly  immoral  clemcnt,^-or,  if 
man  will  so  have  it,  the  form  in  which  the  idea  is  clothed  is  to  the 
christian  view  painfully  revolting.  The  whole  interest  of  the  story 
18  the  recovery  of  an  adulteress  who  has  run  away  with  her  seducer, 
and  whose  immoral  conduct  no  ideal  beauty,  nor  the  influence  of  a 
goddess  (Aphrodite),  can  ever  palliate  or  excuse ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  wickedness  in  which  a  goddess  participates  becomes  only  the 
more  glaring  and  monstrous.  The  abduction  of  Helen  deserved 
not  the  war  of  vengeance  with  which  the  Grecian  princes  followed 
it  up;  the  national  honour  was  more  deeply  wronged  by  the  im- 
modesty of  Helen,  than  by  the  seductions  of  Paris.  The  christian 
feeHngy  whenever  its  purity  is  uncOTrupted  by  the  prejudices  of 
education  and  learning,  turns  away  in  disgust  from  a  war  under- 
taken from  such  amotive  and  end;  and  it  is  still  more  deeply 
offended,  to  find  Helen,  after  sharing  for  ten  years  the  adulterous 
bed  of  Paris,  received  again  by  her  husband  with  all  the  honours  of 
inDOcenee,  and  sitting  with  him  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  in  hapjH- 
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ness  and  peace.  It  is  trae  that  the  Greeks  had  a  very  different 
notion  of  marriage  and  the  mission  of  woman  from  what  we 
have :  we  aU  know  that,  and  Slmkspeare  did  not  forget  it :  but  it 
is  exactly  this  idea  of  wedlock  and  the  female  character  that  con- 
stitutes the  very  immorality  of  which  we  complain.  This  is  the 
dark  side  of  Grecian  civilization  and  enlightenment,  which  has  its 
origin  in  a  principle  of  eudsemonism  which  was  as  highly  sensuous 
as  it  was  poetical,  and,  as  it  were,  idealized,  above  which  a  few  gifted 
and  philosophical  minds  were  able  occasionally  to  raise  themselves, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  discover  any  more  stable  position, 
or  to  draw  away  from  it  the  minds  of  their  coimtrymen. 

From  this  point,  which  is  not  more  important  in  a  moral  than  in 
an  historical  sense,  does  Shakspeare  contemplate  the  ancient  civiti- 
zation  of  Greece  as  contrasted  with  the  life  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
To  exhibit  this  opposition  he  takes  the  very  basis  of  the  former — 
the  Trojan  war — for  the  subject  of  a  poem,  but,  as  his  particular 
position  unquestionably  justified  him  in  doing,  he  throws  alto- 
gether into  the  background  its  ideal  import,  and  sketches  it 
merely  in  its  actual  matter-of-fact  details,  though,  as  we  must  admit, 
not  without  some  slight  modifications.  The  Homeric  hero  is  stripped 
bare  of  his  poetic  ideality,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  moral 
weaknesses,  which  Homer  notices  no  doubt,  but,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  Greek,  designates  them,  for  the  most  part,  as  virtues,  are 
brought  forward  in  the  strongest  light.  The  pre-eminence  which 
Homer's  heroes  owe  to  the  corporeal  advantages  of  strength  and 
animal  courage,  appears  in  Shakspeare  the  rude  and  reckless  right 
of  the  stronger ;  what,  indeed,  when  not  under  the  rule  and  guidance 
of  mind,  it  invariably  is.  Agamenmon  prides  himself  on  his 
empty  title  of  commander-in-chief,  which,  however,  he  does  not 
possess  even  in  Homer,  since  all  the  more  distinguished  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  do  exactly  as  they  please.  His  dignity  is  merely 
in  appearance,  and  to  attain  the  object  of  his  own  wishes  he  is 
forced  to  condescend  to  all  manner  of  artifice  and  meanness. 
Menelaus  is  a  good-natured,  thoughtless  simpleton,  who  allows  his 
own  disgrace  to  be  emblazoned  on  the  banners  of  war,  and  wafted 
over  the  world.  Nestor,  the  old  chronicler,  can  do  notliing  but 
blurt  out  his  stale  mftyiTna  and  old  stories, which  no  one  is  willing 
to  listen  to  over  and  over  again.     Ulysses  is  painted  in  the  same 
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colours  that  Homer  represents  him ;  he  is  the  same  subtle^  shrewd, 
and  ready  genius,  who  imi>erceptibly  wins  others  to  his  own  wH] : 
the  only  difference  is,  that  his  fine-spun  devices  rarely  lead  to  any 
result.  Ajax  likewise  is  much  the  same  cliaracter  as  in  Homer ; 
he  is  the  same  powerful  giant,  in  bodily  strength  and  prowess  the 
next  hero  after  Achilles ;  only  his  haughty  defiance,  liis  self-will, 
and  purely  animal  nature,  are  pahited  in  broader  colours.  But 
Diomed,  Achilles,  and  Patroclus,  fare  the  worst.  Diomcd  seems 
to  trouble  liimself  little  enough  with  the  war,  and  to  liave  no  other 
office  than  to  procure  pretty  girls  of  cheap  virtue,  and  to  put  their 
first  lovers  out  of  the  way.  Achilles  has  retired  to  his  tent,  where 
he  amuses  himself  witli  Patroclus  and  Thersites,  but  not  on  account 
of  Briseis,  but  of  a  traitorous  love-aff*air  with  one  of  Priam's  daughters, 
and  by  a  second  breach  of  faith  violat-es  his  engagement  to  her  by 
again  taking  the  field  upon  the  deatli  of  Patroclus.  His  heroic 
virtue  is  a  mere  sham ;  by  a  treacherous  attack,  and  with  the  aid 
of  his  myrmidons,  he  succeeds  in  putting  Hector  to  death  while 
he  is  resting  without  his  arms.  Patroclus,  lastly,  is  but  "  Acliilles' 
tassi'l/*  and  nothing  more.  The  advantage  of  noble  knighthood 
is  entirely  on  the  side  of  Troy,  although  there  also  immorality  is 
rife.  The  explanation  of  tliis  poetical  fact  is  to  be  drawn  not  so 
much  from  the  prejudice  of  the  middle  ages,  which  sympatliizetl 
with  fallen  Troy  as  the  ancestress  of  Rome,  as  from  the  necessity 
wliich  our  i)oet  was  under  of  finding  some  counterfoil  to  the  heroic 
life  of  Greece,  in  order  to  throw  out  the  more  distinctly  the  rotten- 
ness of  its  morality,  and  the  worthlessness  of  its  chivaby.  For 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  chief  end  the  poet  had  in  view 
by  tliis  comic  delineation  was  to  furnish  a  vi\id  picture  of  the 
immorality  wliich  is  involved  in  the  Homeric  poems  and  their 
subject-matter.  Hence  we  can  at  once  account  for  the  strong 
language  in  which  the  cowardly,  slanderous,  but  witty  Thersites 
characterises  the  whole  armament,  and  which,  from  its  frequent 
repetition,  sinks  deep*.  Hence,  too,  the  disgraceful  secret  under- 
standing between  Acliilles  and  a  daughter  of  Priam — an  incident 


*  '*  Here  is  sach  patcherj,  guch  jagg^Iing,  and  rach  kntTery.  All  the  argumoit 
is  a  cuckold  and  a  whore ;  a  good  quarrel  to  draw  emulous  facdons,  and  to  bleed 
to  death  U|K>n."— Act  II.  Sceae  6. 
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ill  wliich  ISliakspeare  in  some  measure  has  imconsciously  imitated 
a  later  Greek  legend.  One  of  the  Cyclic  poets  makes  Acliilles  in 
love  with  Helen,  and  thereby  derives  a  motive  for  the  further 
fortunes  of  the  war.  Hence  too,  lastly,  the  long  story  of  the 
loves  of  the  faitliful  Troilus,  and  of  the  false  voluptuous  Cressida, 
wliich,  although  it  does  not  form  the  proper  centre  of  the  piece, 
nevertheless  lends  its  name  to  it,  b(K;ause  it  reflects  in  a  modified 
shaj)e  tne  liistory  of  Menelaus  and  his  faithless  consort.  Between 
the  former,  the  coui)ler  Pandarus  plays  the  same  part  as  Aphrodite 
does  with  Paris  and  Menelaus,  and  with  deUcate  irony  he  is  made 
to  conclude  th(i  whole  with  the  flat  moral,  that  the  Pandar  never 
does  good,  and  is  always  ill  requited.  Thus,  as  Tieck  justly  remarks, 
with  full  consciousness  of  what  it  is  doing,  the  poem  parodies 
ancient  cliivalry,  the  high  political  wisdom  which  overreaches  itself 
and  the  semblance  as  well  as  the  miseries  of  love ;  Thersites  als9, 
who  is,  as  it  were,  the  Choragus  of  the  piece,  has  the  right  in  ^jds 
hands — not,  however,  as  Tieck  adds,  because  of  his  blunt  serjtep, 
nor  from  his  own  position, — but  from  the  higher  Christian  28^^^^ 
of  view  of  the  poet. 

As  the  satire  has  its  good  ground  in  the  subject-matter  itself,  so 
also  does  it  possess  a  full  poetical  justification.  It  rises  in  signifi- 
cance with  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  its  subject ;  and  the 
height  to  which,  in  Shakspeare^s  days,  the  admiration  of  the 
ancient  heroism,  with  its  myths  and  deities,  and  to  which  the  love 
and  admiration  of  them  was  carried  by  all  classes,  is  w  ell  known, 
and  we  have  already  noticed  a  few  historical  instances  of  it.  An 
intelligent  mind  like  Shakspeare's  unquestionably  could  not  fail  to 
sec  and  appreciate  the  beneficial  eflects  which  an  acquaintance  with 
the  high  civilization  of  antiquity  had  already  exercised,  and  was 
calculated  to  have,  on  the  further  improvement  of  the  mind  of 
Christian  Europe.  But  he  foresaw  at  the  same  time  the  dark 
abyss  of  corruption  into  which  religion  and  morality  must  inevita- 
bly fall,  if  the  Christian  surrendered  himself  to  an  exclusive  and 
unquestioning  love  and  admiration  of  it.  The  reUgious  and  moral 
character  would,  he  saw,  be  in  danger  of  sinking,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  the  low  level  of  antiquity ;  a  degradation  which,  indeed, 
we  may  actually  discern  in  the  eighteenth  century.     In  this  pro- 
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phetic  spirit,  which  saw  with  equal  clearness  through  the  darkness 
of  futurity  as  through  the  mist  of  the  past,  Shakspeare  sat  down 
to  write  his  instructive  satire  on  the  Homeric  hero-life.  It  was 
no  wish  of  his  to  bring  down  the  high,  or  to  make  the  great  little;, 
and  still  less  to  attack  the  poetic  dignity  of  Homer,  or  of  heroic 
poetry.  His  object  was  to  warn  men  against  that  exdusive  and 
unqualiiied  admiration  which  they  are  so  likely  to  fall  into,  and 
which,  whenever  it  loses  sight  of  that  perfect  morality  which,  as 
shadowed  forth  in  Christianity,  is  the  godlike,  eternal  end  of 
humanity,  becomes  nothing  less  than  sinful,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  laboured  to  illustrate  the  universal  truth,  tlv^t  whatever  ia 
merely  human,  however  illustrious  a  poetic  halo  of  ideahty  and  a 
mythic  antiquity  may  render  it,  is  really  but  very  insignificant  and 
little,  when  examined  by  the  bird's-eye  view  of  true  moral  idefdi^. 
We  may,  then,  venture  to  assert,  that  the  "  Troilus  and  Cressida," 
independently  of  its  satirical  tendency,  has  for  its  fundamental 
idea  the  conviction  that  all  human  grandeur  and  greatness  — 
whatever  is  most  commonly  admired  and  ennobled — is  but  little 
and  worthless,  when  contemplated  from  the  lofty  position  of  that 
true  moral  perfection  which  Christianity  archetypically  sets  before 
man.  Thus  regarded,  the  piece  no  longer  appears  singular ;  its 
import  becomes  as  clear  as  it  is  profound. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refrain  from  advancing  the  conjecture, 
that  Shakspeare  probably  had  also  an  ulterior  object  in  its  compo- 
sition, not  unconnected  with  his  own  profession  and  pursuits.  We 
know  that  Ben  Jonson — as  a  man  the  friend,  but  as  a  poet  the 
decided  adversary  of  Shakspeare — ^had  made  it  the  express  objects 
of  his  critical  and  poetical  labours  to  revive  the  observance  of 
Aristotle^s  ill-understood  rules,  and  to  reform  the  English  drama 
by  the  model  of  classical  antiquity.  Shakspeare,  although  often 
and  warmly  attacked,  had  never  entered  openly  and  directly  into 
the  controversy;  he  no  doubt  despised  it,  from  a  conviction  thai 
in  so  purely  theoretical  a  domain  no  decision  could  ever  be  come 
to  by  vague  abstract  reasoning.  He  may,  however,  have  thought 
that  the  point  of  his  adversaries'  argument  might  be  blunted  if  it 
could  be  shewn  in  a  striking  manner  that  the  whole  spirit  and 
character — the  morals  and  customs  of  antiquity — ^were  irrecon- 
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cileable  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  Christianity.  In  such  a  case 
it  would  appear  an  absurd  attempt  to  seek  to  apply  to  christian  art 
the  foreign  and  inconsistent  principles  of  ancient  poetry.  And 
what  more  convincing  or  more  pertinent  method  of  adducing  such 
a  proof,  than  to  embody  it  in  a  poem^  and  so  to  present  it  to  the 
general  eye  ?  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  any  express 
or  palpable  intimation  in  the  poem  itself  of  such  an  ulterior  and 
secondary  purpose.  Such  a  hint  would  ruin  the  character  of  Ids 
work  as  a  piece  of  art,  and  Shakspeare  had  too  high  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  his  art  to  degrade  it  to  such  personal  oifices.  The 
whole  dispute  he  felt  to  be  at  best  but  temporary,  and  one  which,  in 
his  judgment,  was  not  worth  the  wasting  on  it  of  a  noble  work  of 
art.  There  is  nevertheless  one  passage  in  which  the  inteUigent  eye 
alone  may  detect  a  very  distant  allusion  of  the  kind.  It  is  the 
passage  in  Act  II.,  Scene  4,  where  Hector  objects  to  Paris  and 
Troilus  that  they  have  glozed  but  superficially  on  the  question 
whether  Uden  ought  or  not  to  be  delivered  up, — 

'*  Not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy." 

The  words  in  themselves  have  no  value  but  for  their  comic  effect. 
And  yet  this  useless,  impertinent,  but  most  flagrant  anachronism, 
may  perhaps  have  been  boldly  hazarded  in  order  to  give  a  side- 
blow  to  his  senseless  opponents,  who  on  all  occasions  absurdly 
brought  in  the  name  of  Aristotle,  and  thought  they  had  cleared 
all  before  them  if  they  had  only  adduced  a  word  or  passage, 
however  inapplicable,  from  the  works  of  their  great  authority. 

If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  it  will  serve  also  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  external  history  of  the  piece.  It  was  printed  in  the 
quarto  of  1609,  with  the  accompanying  remark  in  the  Preface, 
that  it  was  never  acted  at  the  Globe.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  an  entry  of  it  at  Stationers'  Hall  as  early  as  the  7th  of 
February,  1602-3,  and  an  allusion  to  it  in  Dekker's  "  Satiro- 
mastix,''  which  (according  to  Collier)  appeared  in  1602,  which 
proves  that  "  Troilus  andCressida''  must  have  been  acted  in  1601, 
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and,  as  appears  by  a  note  in  the  Stationers'  Registry,  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  company.  Now,  this  was  the  very  time  when  Ben 
Jonson  brought  forward  his  "  Poetaster,''  and  generally  attacked 
the  popular  theatre,  while  he  advocated  the  Aristotelian  rules  and 
the  ancient  model.  While,  therefore,  Dekker  was  employed  on 
his  ''  Satiromastix,"  Shakspeare  repHed  to  Jonson  more  or  less 
promptly  with  his  ''Troilus  and  Crcssida;"  but  in  all  probability 
with  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  whole  at  first.  In  this  form  it  may 
have  been  acted  once  or  twice  at  the  small  winter  theatre  at 
Blackfriars,  or,  as  Tieck  supposes,  before  the  Court  only,  and  sub- 
sequently withdrawn  from  the  stage,  when  Jonson  was  beaten,  as 
we  have  seen,  for  a  time,  and  the  public  interest  in  the  dispute 
had  evaporated.  But  about  1608,  the  party  of  Ben  Jonson 
sprung  up  more  active  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Thereupon 
Shakspeare  entirely  remodelled  the  piece  as  it  appears  in  the 
quarto;  and  in  its  present  shape  I  refer  it  to  1608  or  9. 

The  *'  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  on  the  other  hand,  must 
have  been  written  as  early  as  1599  or  1600.  For  it  is  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  Registry  the  18th  of  January,  1601,  and  that 
it  was  not  composed  much  earlier  is  proved  by  its  language  and 
general  character.  The  arguments  which  Chalmers  adduces  for 
placing  it  before  ''  Henry  the  Fourth,"  and  as  early  as  1596, 
are  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Drake,  who,  however,  with  Malone, 
places  it  as  much  too  late,  in  1601,  for  we  may  safely  assume 
that  no  play  was  ever  printed,  before  it  had  been  akited  at  least 
once.  A  comparison  of  the  two  old  quartos  with  the  folio  of 
1623,  furnishes  another  proof  of  the  unceasing  care  with  which 
Shakspeare  retouched  his  compositions.  When  Shakspeare  made 
this  revision  is  uncertain ;  Malonc  says  in  1603,  but  Tieck 
several  years  later.  I  cannot  see  any  valid  ground  for  either 
opinion. 

From  what  sources  Shakspeare  borrowed  the  materials  of  these 
two  pieces  is,  to  my  mind,  a  question  of  indifference.  The  inven- 
tion in  both  is  obviously  of  secondary  importance;  the  chief 
interest  in  one  lies  in  the  character  of  Falstaff,  and  tlie  view  of 
classical  antiquity  of  the  other.  For  the  ''Merry  "Wives  of 
Windsor "  he  may  have  made  use  of  translations  of  some  tales 
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of  Giovanni  Fiorentino  and  Straparola  (sec  Stevens'  Note;  Sim- 
rock,  &c.  i.  201  f.;  iii.  221,  &c.)  As  to  ''Troilusand  Cressida," 
the  work  of  Eschenberg  will  afford  every  information.  Whether 
in  the  structure  of  it  he  followed  an  older  piece  of  the  same  title 
by  Dekker  and  Chcttle,  and  mentioned  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  the 
7th  and  16th  of  April,  1599  (Eeed's  Shakspeare,  iii.  391), 
admits  not  of  determination,  but  is,  no  doubt,  highly  probable. 
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In  an  examination  of  the  thirteen  dramas  which  we  have 
classed  together  under  tliis  head,  the  preliminary  question  is,  to 
ascertain  Shakspeare's  notion  of  an  historical  drama.  In  the 
first,  then,  it  is  evident  that  to  deserve  tliis  name  for  his  compo- 
sition the  poet  must  not  dispose  absolutely  of  his  liistorical  mat- 
ter, nor  employ  it  simply  as  materials  which  he  is  at  liberty 
to  mould  and  fashion  at  will;  but  that  his  primary  duty  is 
to  give,  as  Shakspeare  invariably  does,  a  true,  accurate,  and 
faithful  likeness  of  the  actual  history.  In  this  procedure  poesy 
evidently  renounces  its  own  independence,  and  becomes,  what  in 
a  high  sense  it  ought  to  be,  the  handmaid  of  history.  For  poems 
of  this  kind  can  have  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  exhibit  in 
clear  artistic  transparency  the  profound  and  inmost  meaning  of 
historical  events,  and  consequently  the  true  essence  of  history 
itself.  And  thus  the  historical  drama  appears  to  coincide  in  its 
end  and  design  with  the  idea  of  dramatic  art  in  general.  The 
former,  however,  caimot  attain  to  this  end  in  the  same  way  that  the 
latter  secures  it.  For  this  is  at  liberty  to  choose  its  own  subject- 
matter,  and  to  give  it  a  form  in  accordance  with  the  poetic  end  it 
had  in  view  in  selecting  it.  It  is  therefore  able  to  weave  the  liisto- 
rical idea  so  intimately  into  the  characters  of  the  dramatic  person- 
ages, and  into  the  particular  motives  of  the  action,  as  to  allow  the 
epic  and  lyric  elements  to  coalesce,  and  to  reflect  in  the  subjectivity 
of  the  actors  the  whole  objectivity  of  tlie  art  in  its  yi/W  significance. 
In  actual  history,  on  the  contrary,  the  progress  of  development 
is  governed  by  certain  general  laws  and  principles,  which  in  their 
extent  greatly  transcend  the  life  and  influence  of  the  indi- 
vidual agents.  Into  this  progress  the  subjective  enters,  it  is 
true,  with  a  free  self-determination  either  to  promote  or  to  ob- 
struct it ;  the  activity  of  individuals  influences  and  regulates  in 
some  measure  even  the  history  of  the  world.     But   still  this 
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interference  is  only  a  single  constitaent  in  tlie  composite  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  which  advances  continually  onwards,  and  comes 
to  no  actual  conclusion,  and  stops  togetlicr  with  the  activity  of 
the  individual ;  although  for  the  purposes  of  study  certain  epochs 
may  be  pointed  out  in  liistory  more  or  less  significant,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  or  less  arbitrary.  In  the  Hstorical  drama, 
accordingly,  so  far  as  it  is  truly  historical,  the  subjective  side  of 
mind,  the  influence  of  the  acting  characters  on  the  whole  of  the 
action,  and  consequently  the  lyrical  element  of  dramatic  art,  must 
retire  more  and  more  into  the  background,  while  with  the 
greater  value  and  influence  of  the  objectve  in  the  universal 
organism  of  the  historical  development,  a  corresponding  import- 
ance is  acquired  by  the  epic  element.  Conversely  the  character 
of  the  so-called  domestic  flrama,  with  its  deep  affecting  sentiment, 
is  best  preserved  when  the  poet  is  most  free  from  the  objective 
organism  of  history,  and  moves  in  a  narrow  definitely  limited 
sphere,  in  which  the  subjective  is  decidedly  paramount,  and  the 
tragic  development  of  the  whole  entirely  dependent  on  the  modes 
of  thinking  and  acting  of  the  several  personages;  in  short, 
when  the  lyrical  element  of  dramatic  art  preponderates  over 
the  epical. 

Whatever,  according  to  this  view,  the  historical  drama  loses  in 
dramatic  perfection,  t.  e.  in  point  of  form,  is  more  than  compensated 
in  another  respect.  By  its  very  nature  it  is  not  closely  shut  up 
within  itself;  but  by  reason  of  the  preponderance  of  the  epical 
element,  it  stretches,  as  it  were,  beyond  its  own  immediate  limits, 
and  connecting  itself  with  a  second  or  even  a  third  drama,  becomes 
thereby  a  member  of  a  greater  whole;  and  is  thus  enabled  to  exliibit 
history  in  a  lai^er  tnass  and  more  extensive  relations,  after  the 
manner  of  an  Epos.  Li  so  Car  as  the  general  objective  condi- 
tion of  a  people^  which  is  the  proximate  expression  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  history,  and  on  whom  the  principal  springs  of  all 
larger  historical  developments  ultimately  rest,  invariably  outlives 
the  subjective  influence  of  individuals,  an  historical  drama  cannot 
stand  alone,  but  must  refer  both  to  prospective  and  antecedent 
relations,  of  which  other  single  dramas  may  be  the  exponents. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  dethronement  of  Richard  the  Second  was 
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immcdiatdy  followed  by  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
without  producing  any  fundamental  change  in  tlie  general  politi- 
cal condition  of  the  English  nation.  A  single  historical  drama 
is  but  a  link  in  the  great  series  of  important  and  fundamental 
revolutions  which  make  up  the  progressive  development  of  his- 
tory; while  in  the  cycles  into  which  historico-dramatic  poetn* 
spontaneously  adjusts  itself,  whatever  is  universal  in  the  mind  and 
character  of  entire  ages  and  people  is  brought  more  closely  and 
immediately  before  us  than  in  the  pure  drama,  where  it  is  exhi- 
bited mediately  only  in  the  counsels  and  actions  of  individuals. 
Here,  however,  national — not  to  say  human — character  appears  in 
clear,  distinct,  and  vivid  personality,  as  the  free,  self-originated,  and 
organic  result  of  manifold  indei)eudent  causes;  and  the  infinite 
and  wonderful  work  of  history,  such  as  it  shapes  itself  beneath 
the  hand  of  the  eternal  master-artist,  unfolds  itself  in  broad  and 
deep  outline  before  us.  And  even  the  subjective  activity  of  indi- 
viduals gains  power  and  significance  in  the  wider  circle  of  time 
and  place  wliich  the  dramatic  history  unfolds.  Since  the  deed  is 
there  exhibited  as  continuing,  in  its  effects  and  consequences, 
far  beyond  the  lifetime  of  its  author,  we  become,  for  the  first  time, 
acquainted  with  its  intrinsic  importance;  we  shudder  to  contemplate 
the  lasting  serious  and  frightful  results  to  wliich — apparently  a 
trifling  and  insignificant  act — one  brief  moment  has  given  birth ; 
we  hear  on  all  sides  the  awful  warning,  that  man  dies  not  niith 
his  earthly  decease,  but  in  his  deeds  still  continues  to  live  in  the 
world  as  well  as  out  of  it. 

IWthermore,  history  in  itself  is  neither  tragic  nor  comic:  it 
is  only  by  reason  of  the  particular  poetic  view  under  which  the 
human  mind  contemplates  its  several  moments,  that  it  becomes 
one  or  the  other.  Neither  the  tragic  aimihilation,  nor  the  comic 
paralysis  of  individual  counsels,  have  any  independent  validity ; 
they  are  there  only  as  particular  constituents  of  the  organic 
whole,  and  are  only  so  far  of  authority  as  they  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  it  and  its  development.  The  whole,  although  under  its 
different  aspects  it  may  appear  successively  tragic  or  comic,  cannot 
in  itself  be  regarded  either  as  tragedy  or  comedy,  and  since  it 
contains  both  within  itself  it  must  be  superior  to  cither  of  them. 
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The  history  of  the  world,  in  short,  has  of  itself  no  poetical  phy- 
siognomy, but  one  property  its  own;  it  shews  a  face  which  is 
marked  at  once  with  every  religious,  moral,  and  artistic  feature.  So 
far  as  the  fme  end  of  liistory  lies  far  beyond  man^s  earthly  existence, 
we  may  discover  in  it  the  full  complex  truth  of  that  theory  of 
the  world,  which  regarding  the  individual  merely  as  an  organic  mem- 
ber of  humanity,  contemplates  humanity  itself,  not  merely  from  tlie 
side  of  its  terrestrial  existence  and  its  cartldy  relation  to  the  deity, 
but  also  from  that  of  the  everlasting  and  essential  union  with  God, 
to  which,  by  the  divine  grace,  it  has  been  destined  from  eternity. 
Here,  therefore,  both  the  tragic  ruin  of  all  that  is  noble,  beauti- 
ful, and  great,  as  well  as  the  comic  paralysis  of  man's  weakness, 
frailty,  and  meanness,  are  brought  together  in  the  one  thought, 
that  whatever  is  human  and  eartldy  must  perish  and  be  dissolved 
before  it  can  attain  to  its  true  life  and  subsistence  in  God.  The 
tragic  fate  of  individuals  is  not  felt  in  full  force,  even  because  the 
whole  by  God's  grace  continues  to  subsist ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
the  comic  paralysis  of  the  finite  weakness  and  frailty  of  a  few,  loses 
much  of  its  effect  before  the  lasting  vigour  and  permanency  of 
the  many. 

But  the  historical  view,  which  combines  both  the  tragic  and 
comic  as  special  phases  into  their  true  poetic  unity,  becomes  even 
on  that  account  the  more  eminently  poetical.  For,  as  it  unites 
within  itself  whatever  is  truly  poetic  in  both,  it  sets  forth  the 
truth,  not  in  the  form  of  any  special  mode  of  view,  nor  as  dissolved 
into  its  principal  elements,  but  at  once  in  its  entire  fulness  and 
vitality.  The  divine  justice,  which  rules  in  tragedy,  reigns  here 
also;  and  the  love  which  according  to  the  comic  view  pre- 
eminently and  immediately  governs  the  world,  is  here  also  theTegu- 
lating  principle ;  neither  attribute  drives  the  other  out  of  sight, 
but  in  the  idea  of  God's  fj/race  they  are  both  united  together  in 
harmonious  action.  For  it  is  nothing  less  than  divine  grace  that 
brings  upon  the  sinner  such  a  retribution  as  will,  if  he  receives  it 
rightly  and  turns  unto  God,  work  immediately  his  happiness  and 
salvation ;  humbling  whatever  is  merely  great,  noble,  and  beauti- 
ful in  man,  in  order  to  awaken  it  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
littleness,  and  to  enlighten  it  vnih  a  knowledge  of  itself,  or  cor- 
recting man's  folly  and  perversity  to  good,  and  making  happy  the 
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unhappy,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  earthly  happiness  is  in 
truth  no  happiness.  Thus  does  it  embrace  at  onoe  both  justice 
and  love.  While,  then,  tragedy  and  comedy  separately  exhibit 
these  two  aspects  of  the  divine  grace,  the  historical  drama  is  emi- 
nenUy  qualified  by  its  comprehensive  and  cyclical  nature  to  be  the 
artistic  manifestation  of  the  divine  grace  in  its  full  power  and 
energy.  For  the  life  of  a  people,  or  indeed  of  all  humanity,  which 
forms  the  subject  matter  of  the  historical  drama,  clearly  and  impres- 
sively illustrates  the  manner  in  which,  through  luck  and  unluck,  and 
through  good  and  evil  times,  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race  is 
carried  forward  to  its  great  end.  It  shews  at  one  glance  how  the 
deepest  ruin  and  misery  do  but  lead  to  new  and  important  shapes 
of  human  affairs,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  the  highest  gran- 
deur and  success  are  suddenly  changed  into  d^radation  and 
despair,  even  because  the  ultimate  design  and  end  of  the  world's 
history  reaches  feur  beyond  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  this 
earth. 

Again :  whereas  tragedy  depicts  the  human  mind  and  liberty 
principally  from  the  side  of  its  own  intrinsic  necessity,  but  comedy 
from  that  of  subjective  caprice,  both  coalesce  in  the  historical 
drama.  In  the  imbroken  progress  of  the  human  race  towards  its 
true  end,  which  by  divine  grace  consists  in  that  union  with  God 
which  is  indispensable  to  man^s  nature,  we  are  able  to  discern  the 
true  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  as  being  nothing  else  than  the 
union  and  adjustment  of  the  two.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  it  exhibits  the  frustration  of  man's  caprice — the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  hopes  and  plans,  and  their  shipwreck  upon  the  untiring 
waves  of  the  world's  history,  it  demonstrates  the  intrinsic  worth- 
lessness  and  essential  rottenness  of  this  mere  subjective  freedom. 
Lastly,  tragedy  and  comedy  are  limited  to  a  narrow  present ;  to 
the  life  of  the  dramatic  personages.  Neither  of  them,  therefore, 
can  display  the  action  of  man's  free  will  from  more  than  one  side. 
Agreeably  to  its  nature.  Tragedy  exhibits  the  deed  principally  as 
an  independent  act  of  the  will,  and  human  liberty  as  a  creative, 
efficient  activity,  which  from  the  first  involves  in  itself  its  most  dis- 
tant results,  so  that  by  a  strict  necessity  all  its  consequences  rebound 
on  the  author's  head;  Comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  it  to 
view  in  its  finiteness  and  limitation,  by  which  its  realisation  and 
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effects  are  made  dependent  on  the  fluctuating  conditions  of  time 
and  place^  so  that  simply  on  this  acoount  the  design  is  nullified 
and  perverted  into  a  contrary  result.  (See  above,  §  m.)  The 
historical  drama  combines  both  sides.  Here  the  deed  appears  as 
the  independent  act  of  the  creative  free-will,  determining  imme- 
mediately,  and  of  itself,  the  fortunes  and  destiny  of  the  agent, 
wliile  at  the  same  time  we  see  in  what  manner,  being  conditioned 
and  borne  along  by  the  great  whole  of  history,  it  carries  in  itself 
effects  which  reach  far  beyond  the  life  and  intentions  of  the  author, 
and  lead  to  very  different  results  from  what  he  contemplated. 

As,  therefore,  history  is  raised  far  above  art,  as  being  but  a 
single  element  of  its  great  organic  whole,  so  historico-dramatic 
poetry  appears,  as  it  were,  to  be  art  raised  to  its  highest  power — 
a  poesy,  in  short,  which  comprises  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  as 
special  elements  of  itself,  in  the  same  way  that  the  history  of  the 
world  comprises  art.  A  singU  historical  drama  may  therefore 
have  a  tragic  or  comic  result,  though  it  need  not  necessarily  have 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  (It  would,  for  instance,  be  difficult  to 
say,  whether  the  two  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Fourth,^^  *'  Henry  the 
Fifth,''  and  ''Henry  the  Eighth,''  be, either  tragedy  or  comedy.) 
On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  is  at  most  but  a  single  member  of  a 
grand  organic  whole,  it  ought  to  produce  a  different  effect — even 
the  poetico-historical  one,  which  raises  man  at  once  above  both  the 
tragic  and  comic  view  of  things. 

Shakspeare  was  the  creator  of  this  grand  historico-dramatic 
poesy,  in  which  the  idea,  which  was  the  ultimate  ground  of  the 
trilogical  form  of  the  Greek  drama,  is  more  adequately  appre- 
hended and  better  worked  out.  Shakspeare  was  the  first  to 
recognise  with  clearness  and  distinctness  the  true  essence  of  the 
historical  drama;  he  was  the  first  to  rise  superior  to  the  usual 
forms  and  divisions  of  art,  (in  *'  Hamlet"  they  are  the  subject 
of  a  refined  raillery,  Act  II.,  Sc.  2,)  and,  what  is  more,  he  has  been 
able  to  realise  and  to  perpetuate,  in  noble  and  imperishable  arche- 
types, what  he  was  the  first  to  recognise  and  to  perceive.  From 
the  present  position  of  sesthetical  criticism,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
censure  and  find  &ult  with  his  details  of  execution.  But  it  is  a 
much  harder  task  to  enter  into  the  depth  and  the  grand  connection  of 
his  artistic  activity,  which  never  allowed  the  individual  to  stand 
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forth  merely  as  such,  but  regarding  it  only  as  a  single  member  of 
a  great  whole,  universally  worked  in  great  masses,  and  penetrated 
into  every  domain  of  art.  The  mind  that  can  do  this  will  at  once 
acknowledge  that  the  artistic  labours  of  Shakspeare  advanced  the 
development  of  sesthetical  taste  a  whole  century  at  least. 

As  in  his  Comedies,  for  instance,  Shakspeare  has  noted  down  all 
the  possible  figures  of  the  comic  form  of  art,  and  exhibited  the 
comic  view  of  the  world  under  all  its  essential  aspects,  so  in  his 
five  great  Tragedies,  to  wliich  the  "  Timon  of  Athens  ^'  forms  as 
it  were  the  key-stone,  he  has  run  through  all  the  most  import^mt 
stages  of  human  life,  and  the  leading  springs  of  its  development ; 
so  that  in  both  cases,  the  single  dramas,  and  consequently  each  of 
these  special  branches  of  art,  adjust  themselves  into  otie  organic 
body,  and  constitute  one  grand  work  of  art.  In  a  corresponding 
spirit,  Shakspeare,  in  his  historical  dramas,  which  again  combine 
the  tragic  and  comic  forms  of  art  into  a  higher  unity,  has  dramati- 
cally worked  out  in  two  great  cycles  the  most  important  events  of 
ancient  and  modem  history.  The  first  of  these  two  great  cycles 
brings  before  us  the  political  histor}'  of  the  Roman  people — the 
original  of  the  modern  European  polity,  in  all  its  most  essential 
moments.  In  "  Corioiunuft "  we  have  the  contests  of  the  ple- 
beians and  patricians,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  the  republic;  in 
"  JuHus  Casar"  the  last  fruitless  struggles  of  expiring  liberty 
against  the  new,  but  rapidly  encroaching  form  of  despotism.  In 
'*  Antony  and  Cleopatra "  the  character  and  essence  of  the 
empire  of  the  Caesars  is  depicted ;  while  lastly,  in  *'  Titus  Andro- 
nicus "  we  trace,  on  the  one  hand,  the  entire  and  irremediable 
decay  of  the  ancient  spirit,  but  on  the  other  the  new  principle  of 
vitality  wliich  the  German  nations  by  their  inroads  on  the  Roman 
empire  infused  into  the  history  of  Europe.  For  although,  pro- 
perly speaking,  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  does  not  belong  to  the  his- 
torical pieces,  it  may  nevertheless  be  classed  with  them,  in  so  far 
as  it  does  not  depict  any  definite  deeds  of  fortunes  or  persons,  so 
much  as  a  particular  epoch  in  an  historical  colouring,  and  conse- 
quently, as  it  derives  its  true  import  and  explanation  from  the 
character  of  the  age,  is  itself  semi-historical.  Together,  the  whole 
cycle  exhibits  the  lofty  energy  and  virtues,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  profoundly  tragic  decline  of  a  great  nation  and  empire.     The 
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tragic  impression,  however,  is  not  unfolded  in  its  fullest  force. 
For  in  the  same  wav  that  in  each  single  drama  the  tragic  fate  of 
the  cliief  agents  is  compensated  by  the  fresh  vitality  which  accrues 
from  it  to  the  whole  people,  so  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  history 
the  whole  cycle  closes  with  a  shght  allusion  to  the  new  and  better 
glory  of  Europe  which  is  to  unfold  itself  witliin  the  bosom  of  the 
German  family. 

The  second  and  larger  cycle,  consisting  of  ten  dramas,  and  drawn 
from  the  historj'  of  England,  places  us  at  once  witliin  the  very 
heart  of  the  middle  ages.  From  the  reign  of  King  John,  to  which 
England  owes  Magna  Charta — that  fundamental  law  of  its  consti- 
tution— the  liistory  of  England  is  carried  forward  to  the  times  of 
Henry  YIII.,  to  which  the  religious  regeneration  of  the  people 
belongs,  and  which  first  began  distinctly  to  evolve  the  new  and 
modern  form  of  social  and  political  life.  Here,  too,  we  have 
laid  before  us  the  leading  moments  in  the  life  and  progress  of  the 
English  people  up  to  Shakspeare^s  time,  in  which,  again,  all  tlie 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  liistorical  development  of  Europe 
in  general  are  reflected.  In  ''King  John,'*  the  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages  still  breathes ;  the  chief  features  of  the  feudal  system 
are  distinctly  traceable ;  knights,  barons,  and  earls,  are  here  seen 
establishing  their  rights  against  all  the  influence  and  usurpations 
of  sovereign  authority,  and  the  political  life  of  the  Commons  is 
struggling  for  a  more  fixed  shape  and  stability  ;  warfare  yet  appears 
as  a  knightly  tourney,  decided  by  the  superior  personal  bravery 
of  single  combatants;  political  wisdom  is  impotent  against  the 
youthful  energy  of  the  momentary  feelings,  afiections,  and  passions; 
in  short,  the  cliief  levers  of  political  events,  and  the  ruling  in- 
fluences on  the  spirit  of  the  age— chivalry,  the  free  corporations, 
and  above  all,  the  Church,  are  here  made  to  stand  out  distinctly. 
Accordingly,  as  Schlegel  justly  remarks,  "  King  John ''  forms  as 
it  were  the  prologue  to  the  eight  followijig  dramas,  in  wliich  are 
portrayed  the  great  wars,  civil  broils,  and  dissensions,  which, 
from  the  deposition  of  Richard  11.  to  the  death  of  Richard  III., 
even  while  they  tore  and  distracted,  nevertlicless  strengthened  and 
advanced,  the  power  of  England. 

Thus  in  the  whole  series,  the  tragic  influences  of  a  single  act, 
in  its  for-reachiug  consequences,  is  more  distinctly  revealed  than 
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coald  be  done  within  the  compass  of  a  single  drama.  All  these 
wars^  party  feuds^  and  civil  disorders,  which  for  more  than  a 
century  laid  England  waste,  were  the  result  oi  Richard  the  Second* $ 
reckless  behaviour,  and  of  his  dethronement  by  Henry  IV, 
Even  the  latter  had  to  defend  his  usurped  dignity  against  the 
attacks  of  the  rebellious  barons.  His  son  Henry  F.  must  yamish 
over  the  stain  of  his  title  with  the  splendour  of  his  achievements ; 
this  object,  seconded  by  his  own  spirit  of  heroic  enterprise,  led  him 
to  commence  the  great  war  with  France,  which  however  brilliant 
in  its  results,  as  long  as  he  wielded  the  sceptre  and  the  sword^ 
became  afterwards  the  plague  and  weakness  of  England ;  and  by 
its  long  continuance  almost  destroyed  for  ever  the  prosperity  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  as  unhappy  as  it  was  long, 
has  been  made  by  Shakspeare  the  subject  of  a  great  dramatic  trilc^. 
The  tragic  fate  of  this  good  and  pious,  but  most  weak  sovereigD, 
is  nothing  less  than  the  curse  which  his  grandfather's  injustice 
had  brought  upon  his  head.  His  life  and  character  symbolize 
the  important  truth,  too  seldom  laid  to  heart  by  man — that  in 
human  life  the  great  question  is,  not  what  a  man  does,  but  how  and 
in  what  spirit  he  acts.  Although  Henry  Vlth^s  conduct  appears 
so  weak,  insignificant,  and  unworthy  of  a  king,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  repress  our  indignation,  nevertheless  the  spirit  which  leads  him 
to  adopt  any  particular  line  of  conduct,  in  preference  to  all  othersi, 
is  so  pure,  so  amiable,  and  so  noble,  that  it  extorts  from  us  a 
sympathy,  however  unwilling.  A  pious,  peaceful,  and  affectionate 
character,  is  surrounded  by  all  the  horrors  of  party  hate>  passion 
and  dissension,  wliich  brood  around  a  throne  unrighteously  acquired 
by  rebellion  and  murder ;  a  disposition  more  fitted  by  nature  for  a 
shepherd  or  a  monk,  is  placed  by  the  hand  of  history  at  the  head 
of  a  stormy  period  of  commotion,  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  kingdom, 
distracted  by  war  and  party  spirit.  Here,  indeed,  we  behold,  what 
some  have  pretended  to  see  in  "  Hamlet,^'  a  vocation  laid  upon  a 
mind  entirely  unsuited  to  it.  But  in  the  present  case  this  state 
of  things  possesses  a  deep  and  pregnant  meaning,  and  a  great  end, 
which  in  the  former  case  are  wanting.  This  heavy  and  crushing 
burthen  lies  upon  Henry,  both  from  reasons  of  the  past,  in  so  £» 
as  by  continuing  to  hold  the  usurped  throne,  he  keeps  alive  his 
ancestor's  crime,  and  also  for  reasons  of  the  f uture,  in  as  much 
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as  by  these  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  and  especially  by  the  san- 
guinary feuds  of  the  White  and  Bed  Boses,  which  the  arm  of 
Henry  was  too  weak  to  put  down,  the  power  of  the  factious  barons 
was  to  be  broken  by  their  own  hands,  in  order  that  the  feudal 
system  of  the  middle  ages  might  be  dissolved  and  make  way  for  a 
pohty  wholly  different  in  form  and  substance.  It  was  this  highly 
important  and  essential  transition  in  English  history,  that  Shak- 
speare  undertook  to  exhibit  in  tliis  great  trilogy  of  Henry  VI.;  and 
the  importance  of  the  subject  accounts  for  the  great  length  at 
which  he  has  treated  it.  In  Richard  the  Third,  the  grand  tragic 
whole,  to  which  these  eight  tragedies  spontaneously  arrange  them- 
selves, is  brought  to  a  close.  Old  and  new  guilt  alike  are  atoned 
for  in  the  person  of  the  fearful  Bichard,  who  heaps  crime  upon 
crime  without  compunction,  and  by  the  final  extinction  of  himself, 
and  all  the  other  guilty  parties,  Bichard  is  the  blood-thirsty  execu- 
tioner of  justice  on  all,  and  falls  himself  at  last  by  a  just  and  similar 
retribution.  The  nation,  so  long  and  heavily  visited,  longs  at  last 
for  peace  and  quiet ;  the  great  feudatory  vassals  have  spent  all  their 
powers  and  resources  in  the  great  conflict,  and  Henry  VII.  has 
an  easy  task  to  fulfil,  in  preparing,  by  his  long  and  peaceful  reign,  for 
the  new  historif»l  era,  which,  as  we  have  abeady  said,  first  begins 
to  assume  a  distinct  form  under  Henry  VIII,  Ctf  the  drama  which 
bears  this  name,  nothing  more  can  be  said  than,  in  the  words  of 
Schl^l,  it  forms  the  epilogue  to  this  great  tragedy  in  eight  parts, 
and  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  new  position  of  civilization 
which  the  EngUsh  nation  first  assumed  imder  the  father  of  the 
great  Elizabeth,  and  further  strengthened  in  her  own  reign. 

Thua^  then,  do  these  two  great  cycles  of  historical  dramas  com- 
bine again  into  two  great  pieces  of  dramatic  art,  in  which  each 
single  drama  appears  merely  in  the  light  of  a  part  of  a  great  whole. 
Accordingly,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  my  preceding  remarks,  to  point 
out  the  relative  place  and  importance  of  each  in  the  series,  and  the 
mutual  connection  of  them  all.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  each  singly  is  as  a  work  of  art  an  independent  whole 
in  itself,  and  must  therefore  possess  its  own  organic  centre,  t.  e.  its 
special  fundamental  idea.  This  idea  must  no  doubt  be  implied  in 
the  import  which  accrues  to  it  from  the  body  of  which  it  is  a 
memb^,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  intelligible  in  itBdf>  and 
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possess  H  universal  sigiiificance.  Wliat  I  mean  is,  that  as  the 
special  fundamental  idea  of  each  tragedy  or  comedy  may  appear 
but  as  a  particular  modification  of  the  general  tragic  or  comic  view, 
so  every  historical  drama  must  reflect,  even  while  it  modifies,  the 
substance  of  the  gtmeral  historical  view  of  the  world.  It  is  simply 
in  this  way  that  it  becomes  a  member  of  a  greater  system,  and  at 
the  same  time  shews  itself  in  its  own  universal  significancy. 

As  the  Roman  dramas  stand  on  the  ground  of  clear  plastic 
antiquity,  their  intrinsic  meaning  is  presented  before  with  a  certain 
plastic  clearness  and  (hstinctne^s.  And  yet  they  have  been 
but  too  oft(m  misimderstood.  Thus  a  very  erroneous  view  has  dis- 
covenjd  in  Coriolanus  nothing  but  the  exliibition  of  party  spirit 
in  its  bearing  on  history.  No  doubt  the  purely  factious,  by  which 
term  we  understand  the  pursuit  of  personal  aggrandisement 
under  the  cloak  of  pubUc  interests,  is  combined  with,  but  it  is 
not  the  clii(if  motive  of  tlie  action.  Its  principal  object  is  to 
illustrate  the  struggle  of  democracy  and  aristocracy,  as  the  con- 
flicting prindph'H  of  a  republican  polity.  Accordingly,  Corio- 
lanus with  the  patricians  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  plebeians 
with  their  tribunes,  are  the  two  parties  of  the  drama.  Coriolanus, 
it  is  true,  is  not  entirely  free  from  personal  pride  and  ambition, 
and  yet  his  foremost  wish,  on  all  times  and  occasions,  is  the  good 
of  his  country ;  to  this  he  sacrifices  himself  without  regret,  and 
with  the  most  abandoned  self-devotion;  and  even  the  very  war 
which  lie  wages  against  it  has  for  its  sole  aim  the  emancipation  of 
Home  from  the  degrading  supremacy  of  the  plebeians  with  which 
it  appears  to  be  tlu-eatened.  A  plebeian  government  is,  in  his 
eyes,  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befal  it.  Coriolanus  is,  as 
it  were,  the  living  impersonation  of  the  aristocratic  principle ;  to 
promote  it  all  liis  best  energies  of  life  and  soul  are  directed.  His 
contempt  for  the  common  mass,  who  are  here  depicted  mean  and 
vulgar  in  the  liighest  degree,  are  as  deeply  engraved  and  bound- 
less, as  his  love  and  esteem  for  true  personal  worth  and  greatness, 
which,  however,  he  believes,  camiot  possibly  be  united  with  ple- 
beian blood,  although — strange  inconsistency — it  flows  largely  in 
his  own  veins.  Coriolanus  perishes;  and  he  deserves  his  fate. 
His  faults  are  no  light  ones.  With  the  haughty  insolence  of 
aristocracy  he  prides  himself  merely  on   civil  distinctions   and 
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virtue,  and  in  the  citizen  and  noble  he  has  altogether  forgotten  the 
man.  It  is  a  sin  against  humanity  for  any  individual  to  become  a 
mere  conventional  formula  of  existence ;  the  man  ought  not  to  be 
merged  in  any  abstract  principle  or  idea.  In  his  inmost  essence 
man  stands  high  ahove  all  the  artificial  forms  and  principles  of  a  con- 
ventional polity;  the  true  end  of  man  cannot  be  accomplished  within 
this  mere  earthly  existence — which,  however,  is  both  the  principle 
and  final  cause  of  the  state.  His  very  political  greatness  and  virtue 
prove  a  snare  to  CJoriolanus.  Because  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  prejudiced  by  them,  and  because  he  places  the  man  so  far 
below  the  citizen,  the  general  principles  of  humanity  revenge 
themselves  upon  him,  and  its  simplest  and  most  natural  feelings 
ultimately  work  his  downfal  and  ruin.  He  is  unable  to  resist  the 
universal  feelings  of  nature,  and  his  inflexible  purpose  is  con- 
quered by  filial,  conjugal,  and  parental  afiection.  Yielding  to 
these  powerful  instincts  he  makes  peace  with  Rome,  and  leads 
off  the  Volscian  army,  even  though  he  is  well  aware  that  he  has 
sealed  his  own  doom. 

On  these  fundamental  ideas  the  whole  action  turns.  Even  the 
populace  occasionally  remits  its  democratic  ardour;  and  with 
delightful  irony  does  the  poet  shew  us  the  love  of  equality,  yield- 
ing at  one  time  to  hunger  and  want,  at  another  to  the  irresistible 
feeUng  of  esteem  for  a  great  and  noble  character :  the  well-known 
fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa — the  quarrel  between  the  belly  and 
the  members,  is  sufficient  to  still  a  revolt.  Shakspeare,  the  poet, 
evinces  much  more  of  poUtical  and  historical  knowledge  than 
many  an  admired  politician ;  from  his  manner  of  j)aintiug  the 
populace,  not  only  in  "  Coriolanus,"  but  also  in  ''  Juhus  Caesar"  and 
in  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  we  see  at  once  that  he  had  discerned  the 
inherent  rottenness  and  ruinous  nature  of  jwpular  rule.  His 
description  will  suit  all  times  and  all  nations,  as  long  as  the  great 
mass  continues  to  be  a  great  mass.  Lastly,  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  Coriolanus  must  die,  does  the  wife  lose  her  husband, 
the  mother  her  son,  and  the  cliild  its  father.  The  stem  poli- 
tical  virtue  of  the  Marcian  family  extends  even  to  its  female 
members,  and  the  wife  and  mother,  untrue  to  themselves,  can 
d^inounce  the  husband  and  the  child.  Such  is  the  inherent 
weakness  of  all  social  institutions ;  when  carried  to  the  extreme, 
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and  made  paramount,  the  error  avenges  itself  by  means  of  that 
which  is  really  the  highest  and  the  best — the  tics  of  nature. 
Without  the  family  there  could  have  been  no  state,  and  without  the 
state,  history  would  have  no  existence;  and  accordingly  in  the 
present  play  we  have  the  very  edifice  of  universal  history  itself 
reflected  in  the  relation  here  represented  as  existing  between  its 
two  essential  principles. 

The  language,  composition,  and  character  of  "  Coriolanus'* 
shew,  at  the  first  glance,  that  it  belongs  to  Shakspeare's  later 
productions.  It  was  only  in  the  mature  energy  of  his  ri|)est 
manhood  that  even  the  greatest  of  modem  poets  could  succeed 
in  exhibiting  dramatically  the  history  and  spirit  of  antiquity 
with  such  dignity  and  distinctness.  Not,  indeed,  as  it  has  been 
pretended,  that  the  ancient  spirit  is  too  grand  and  exalted 
for  modem  poetry  to  convey;  on  the  contrary,  the  difiSculty  is 
for  the  Christian  poet,  and  especially  for  one  who,  in  the  youtliful 
glow  of  enthusiasm,  is  still  aiming  at  the  Christian  ideal,  to 
enter  into  the  mere  naturalness  and  worldliness  of  antiquity,  and 
the  rigour  with  which  they  were  carried  out  into  every  relation  of 
life.  It  is  only  the  intellect,  the  calmness  and  self-possession 
of  the  whole  man,  that  can  fully  apprehend  the  tme  and  neces- 
sary significance  of  the  history  of  so-called  classical  antiquity.  It 
cannot  truly  be  said,  that  the  pure  antique  spirit  breathes  in 
Shakspeare's  Soman  pieces;  to  acquire  that  is  impossible,  as  long 
as  the  history  of  the  world  does  not  retrograde.  To  go  downwards 
is  certainly  not  to  go  upwards,  and  no  retrogression  of  the  mind 
into  past  states  can  adequately  realise  them  such  as  they  were  in 
their  original  up-growth  in  their  native  soil  and  climate.  Those 
who  demand  the  ancient  spirit  in  its  purity  and  integrity  most 
look  for  it  among  the  ancient  dramatists  themselves.  Modem 
Christian  poesy  must  naturally  exliibit  the  ancient  caste  of  thought 
in  the  light  which  its  own  higher  spirit  reflects  upon  it.  If  we 
admit  this,  it  will  be  granted,  we  suppose  (what,  indeed,  has  been 
allowed  without  any  such  concession),  that  Shakspcare  has  suc- 
ceeded better  than  any  modem  poet  in  treating  ancient  subjects. 
I  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  oppose  the  common  opinion,  that 
''Coriolanus"  was  written  in  1608-9. 

The  want  of  unity  of  interest  is  the  common  objection  that  has 
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been  most  frequently  brought  against  Julius  Caesar.  And 
as  long  as  this  particular  unity  is  confounded  with  the  true  ideal 
unity  of  art,  defective  composition,  or  a  want  of  true  organic 
unity,  is  the  greatest  censure  that  can  be  passed  upon  a  work  of 
art.  Now  if  the  unity  of  interest  ouglit  to  centre  entirely  in  one 
personage  of  the  drama,  then  no  doubt  the  objection  is  just,  for 
it  is  divided  between  Geesar,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  Antony  and 
Octavius.  But  we  cannot  for  a  moment  concede  that  poetical 
interest  is  invariably  personal ;  we  beheve  rather  that  it  attaches 
as  frequently  to  an  idea.  In  the  historical  drama,  as  already 
suggested,  the  interest  must  indeed  be  one,  but  one  historically^ 
and  then  it  will  be  one  in  a  poetical  sense  also.  But  in  a  certain 
sense  history  does  not  at  all  trouble  itself  about  persons;  its 
chief  interest  is  in  facts,  and  their  efifects  and  influences.  Now 
in  "  Julius  Ceesar*^  this  interest  is  one  throughout,  and  possesses  a 
true  and  organic  unity.  One  and  the  same  thought  is  reflected  in 
the  fall  of  Csesar,  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
and  also  in  the  victory  of  Antony  and  Octavius.  No  man,  even 
thougli  he  be  as  great  as  Ceesar,  or  as  noblo  as  Brutus,  is  power- 
ful enough  to  drag  at  will  history  in  leading-strings ;  every  one 
in  his  vocation  may  contribute  his  stone  to  building  up  the  grand 
whole,  but  no  one  must  presume  to  think  that  he  may  with  im- 
punity try  experiments  with  it.  The  great  Julius  was  but  trying 
an  experiment  when  he  allowed  the  crown  to  be  oflered  which  he 
thrice  rejected  against  his  will.  He  could  not  tame  his  wild 
ambition — a  fault  which  history  perhaps  might  have  pardoned; 
but  he  understood  her  not,  he  wished  and  attempted  what  she  was 
not  ripe  for :  by  this  self-condemned  error,  by  this  haughtiness, 
he  precipitated  his  fat<^.  But  Brutus  and  Cassius  erred  no  less  in 
thinking  that  Home  could  be  saved  by  re-establishing  the  republic ; 
as  if  the  prosperity  of  a  state  depended  on  its  form,  and  if  a  few  as 
individuals  could  restore  the  lost  morality  of  a  nation  by  a  magic 
word.  As  Csesar  thought  life  unendurable  without  the  outward 
dignity  of  a  crown,  so  they  could  not  bear  to  live  without  the 
honour  of  external  liberty,  which  they  mistook  for  true  intrin- 
sic freedom  of  mind.  They  also  were  trying  their  own  experiments 
with  history.  The  avaricious  and  ambitious  Cassius,  as  well  as 
the  noblo-minded  and  disinterested  Brutus,  arrogantly  thought 
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themselves  strong  enough  to  controul  the  course  of  events.  Thus, 
in  their  case  also,  was  error  associated  with  haughtiness,  and  they 
doubly  deserved  the  retribution  that  overtook  them.  Antony,  on 
the  other  hand,  \iith  Octavius  and  Lepidus,  the  talented  spend- 
thrift, with  the  clever  actor  and  the  good-hearted  simpleton — 
neither  half  so  powerful  nor  so  noble-minded  as  their  adversaries — 
nevertheless  prevailed  in  the  struggle,  because  they  consented  to 
follow  the  course  of  liistory  and  the  spirit  of  their  age,  and  under- 
stood how  to  use  it.  In  "Julius  Csesar,"  therefore,  we  discern  the 
same  ground-idea,  and  a  well-distributed  organic  unity  of  histo- 
rical interest  in  all  the  characters,  whether  leading  or  subordinate. 
It  sliines  forth  even  in  Portia's  death,  as  well  as  in  the  fall  of 
Cato,  CJiccro,  and  the  other  conspirators;  Portia  and  Cato  fell 
with  Brutus,  and  the  rest  with  Cassius,  because  they  did  not 
understand  the  progress  of  events,  and  thought  to  make  it  arbi- 
trarily for  themselves,  or  at  least  no  less  wantonly  to  put  their  hands 
into  their  bosoms,  and  "  speak  Greek.''  History,  accordingly, 
here  appears  under  one  of  its  principal  aspects — that  of  its  despo- 
tic power  and  energy  of  development,  by  which,  although  worked 
out  by  individual  minds,  it  yet  rules  the  greatest  of  them,  and 
reaches  far  beyond  their  widest  calculations. 

But  what  can  justify  apparitions  and  spirits  in  an  historical 
drama  ?  Is  it  not  a  mere  claptrap  for  the  gallery  ?  And  in  any 
case,  why  is  it  that  the  ghost  of  Caesar  appears  to  Brutus,  whose 
designs,  apparently  at  least,  are  pure  and  noble,  rather  than  to 
Cassius,  his  sworn  friend  ?  Because,  though  they  appear  to  be 
such,  they  are  not  so  in  reality ;  the  design  is  not  really  pure 
which  has  for  its  first  step  so  haughty  a  violation  of  right.  More- 
over, Csesar  had  been  more  deeply  wronged  by  Brutus  than  by 
Cassius.  Brutus,  like  Coriolanus,  had  trampled  under  foot  the 
most  natural  and  noblest  afiections  of  humanity  for  the  sake  of  the 
phantom  honour  of  free  citizenship.  Brutus,  lastly,  was  the  veiy 
soul  of  the  conspiracy :  if  his  mental  energies  should  be  paral}'zed, 
and  his  strong  courage  unnerved,  the  whole  enterprise  must  fail. 
And  so  in  truth  it  went  to  pieces,  because  it  was  against  the  will 
of  history — i.  e.  against  the  eternal  counsels  of  God.  It  was  to 
signify  this  great  lesson,  that  Shakspeare  introduced  the  ghost  upon 
the  stage.     Only  once,  and  with  a  few  pregnant  words,  does  the 
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s})irit  appear ;  but  he  is  constantly  hovering  in  the  back-ground, 
like  a  dark  thunder  cloud,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  oflfended  and 
threatening  spirit  of  history  itself.  It  is  with  the  same  purpose 
that  Shakspeare  has  introduced  spectral  apparitions  into  another 
of  his  historical  pieces — "  Richard  the  Tliird/'  Both  dramas  stand 
on  the  same  liistorical  grade;  they  both  represent  important 
tuniing-points  in  the  history  of  the  world — the  close  of  an  old, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  new  state  of  tilings — and  in  such 
times  the  guidiug  finger  of  God  is  more  obviously  apparent  than 
at  others. 

'* Antony  and  Cleopatra"  lastly,  is  evidently  to  be  regarded 
as  the  continuation  of  "  Julius  Csesar ;"  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet 
for  the  obvious  affinity  of  their  fundamental  ideas.  In  the  former 
we  have  the  olden  times  at  war  with  the  new,  and  in  the  latter 
the  same  elements  are  arranged  in  hostile  conflict  with  each 
other. 

The  straight-forward  and  noble  Antony,  with  his  love  of  truth, 
personal  bravery,  and  admiration  for  all  true  greatness  and  virtue 
(as  displayed  in  his  funeral  oration  over  the  dead  body  of  Brutus 
in  the  former  piece),  is  here  the  representative  of  the  olden  spirit, 
but  still  not  in  its  absoluteness  and  purity ;  in  Antony  it  has 
already  entered  into  and  adopted  many  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  For  these  olden  virtues  are  united  in  his 
cliaracter  with  the  chief  vices  of  the  latter ;  such  as  avarice,  lust 
of  power,  inconstancy,  voluptuousness,  and  immorality.  On  his 
side  are  Lepidus  and  Sextus  Pompeius ;  the  former  virtuous,  but 
weak,  and  without  mental  or  physical  energy ;  the  latter  a  rash 
enterprising  youth,  alike  destitute  of  prudence  and  experience. 
They  all  pass  away ;  their  brightness  pales  before  the  lucky  star  of 
Octavian.  Compared  with  Antony,  Octavius  appears  without 
vigour  and  depth  of  mind,  and  even  as  a  general  without  skill  or 
courage,  and  supported  by  nothing  but  his  cunning  and  modera- 
tion. And  yet  he  is  the  conqueror  of  all !  And  why  ? — because  the 
times  pre-eminently  called  for  prudence  and  moderation.  When 
all  true  moral  principle  and  virtue  in  a  state  or  people  are  dead, 
then  is  their  place  to  be  supplied  by  such  half  virtues,  if  the  nation 
is  to  be  preserved  from  complete  and  immediate  disorganization. 
The  final  fall  of  Bome  was  not  as  yet  the  purpose  of  history,  and 
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therefore  was  Octavius  to  be  raised  to  the  empire  of  the  wcnlcL 
But  even  in  other  circumstances  it  requires — ^what  is  itself  action — 
moderation^  prudence^  and  forethought.  Whoever  does  not  possess 
these  qualities^ — whether  like  Antony  he  is  unable  to  command  him- 
self^ or  like  Lepidus  with  the  sceptre  in  his  hand  sleeps  oflT  his  drunken 
debauches^  or  dreaming  of  the  crocodiles  of  Egypt^  or^  like  Sextus 
Pompeius  hopes  by  a  sentiment  to  leap  at  once  into  the  empire  of 
the  world, — must  keep  aloof  from  the  machinery  of  the  histoiy, 
or  else  it  will  but  draw  him  in  to  crush  him  to  pieces.  This  well- 
known  but  widely  neglected  lesson,  which  all  hist<My,  and  all  his- 
torical dramas,  loudly  proclaim,  pervades  every  part  of  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra^'  as  its  leading  and  fundamental  idea.  History  is 
here  again  depicted  in  its  unlimited  power;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  are  taught  that  even  because  it  is  thus  despotic,  it  requires 
of  the  ministers  of  its  development  that  they  should  be  men 
energetic  of  will  and  deed,  and  above  all  else,  moderate,  forecasting; 
and  self-possessed. 

The  same  theme  is  re-echoed  in  the  fall  of  iBnobarbus  and 
Fulvia.  In  their  Uves  and  characters  they  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  Octavia,  Mecsenas,  and  Agrippa,  as  Antony  does  to 
Octavius.  But  Cleopatra,  the  spotted  and  slimy  "  serpent  of  old 
Nile'' — ^the  representative  of  a  corrupt  oriental  luxury,  which  has 
already  made  its  inroads  on  the  Soman  world — ^raised  so  high  by 
her  grace  and  beauty,  her  talents  and  her  wit — so  womanish  and 
yet  so  unwomanly — she  who  clothes  all  her  inmost  purposes,  and 
yet  thinks  with  mere  outward  clothing,  with  paint  and  spang^  to 
cheat  history — she  pays  the  penally  of  her  temerity  which  hurried 
her  out  of  the  nursery  and  boudoir  into  the  council-chamber,  and 
into  the  midst  of  wars  and  battles.  With  all  her  shrewdness  and 
cunning,  she  is  as  little  possessed  of  true  prudence  as  of  modera* 
tion,  and  all  her  machinations  are  frustrated  by  the  cool,  calcu- 
lating Octavius.  Before  the  tribunal  of  history  he  gains  his  cause, 
simply  because  he  has  more  of  intrinsic  moral  rectitude  on  his 
side.  He  is  no  doubt  ambitious  and  greedy  of  power,  but  so  also 
are  his  oppon^its.  The  moderation,  however,  which  he  alone 
possesses  is  the  first  principle  of  virtue,  since  in  its  truth  it  involves 
self-control.  And  because  history,  in  its  ultimate  end  reaches  fiir 
beyond  this  earthly  existence,  it  demands  of  man  before  all  things 
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the  couiroul  of  himself^  in  orda*  that  when  he  shall  have  stripped 
ofT  his  earthly  body^  he  may  be  fit  and  able  to  Uve  in  another  and 
better  world. 

And  yet  how  poor  does  Octavius  appear  in  this  his  meagre 
virtue,  and  which,  when  he  employs  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  his 
own  earthly  aggrandizement,  sinks  at  once  into  mere  worldly  cun- 
ning. In  his  character,  as  laid  open  to  us  by  Shakspeare,  we 
already  read  the  whole  story  of  his  long  unworthy  life — ^those  arts 
of  the  actor — the  tacks  and  doubles  with  which  he  sought  to  steer 
in  safety,  through  the  troubled  waves  of  the  times,  the  ship  of  state 
freighted  with  the  precious  burthen  of  his  own  ascendancy.  Like 
history,  true  poetiy  exhibits  the  future  in  the  present;  while  it 
paints  the  earthly  success  which  accompanies  historical  justice,  it 
yet  lays  bare  the  foul  worm-eaten  kemd  of  such  prosperity,  when 
in  its  motives  and  feelings  it  rises  not  above  earth.  The  real 
victory,  therefore,  rests  neither  with  Antony  nor  with  Augustus : 
tried  by  a  higher  standard,  both  alike  are  in  the  wrong.  But  the 
degraded  Roman  people  could  no  longer  endure  sterling  justice 
and  truth.  The  great  and  noble-minded  Julius  falls  to  make  room 
for  the  Uttle  and  mean-spirited  Augustus.  Such  is  the  tragic  fate 
of  man,  to  which  his  own  sinfulness  has  doomed  him,  and  out  of 
which  Grod's  grace  alone  can  deliver  him.  In  this,  therefore,  as  in 
all  his  other  pieces,  the  ground-idea  of  the  single  drama  thus  rises 
to  the  universal  historical  view  of  the  world  itself. 

To  judge  from  the  language  and  characters, '' Julius  Geesar''  and 
'^Antony  and  Cleopatra'^  were  beyond  doubt  written  about  the  same 
time  as  ^'Coriolanus.^'  ^'Antony  and  Cleopatra''  is  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  as  early  as  2nd  May,  1608,  although  the  oldest  im- 
pression bears  the  date  of  1620.  It  was  therefore  written  in  all  pro- 
bability in  1607 ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  Shakspeare  was  led  to 
treat  the  subject  by  the  composition  of  Julius  Geesar,  which  on  the 
other  hand  was  perhaps  occasioned  by  apiece  of  Lord  Sterline's^ 
printed  in  1607,  but  written  in  all  likelihood  two  years  earlier. 
(Malone^  Reed,  ii.  348).  The  "  Julius  Csesar,''  consequently,  may 
be  placed  in  1606-7.  In  this  date,  Malone,  Ghabners,  Drake,  and 
Tieck,  all  agree. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  cycle,  which  consists  of  English 
histories,  and  the  K^ng  John,  with  its  deep  and  pregnant  mean- 
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ing,  at  once  arrests  our  attention.  This  in  more  than  one  respect 
is  not  merely  the  prologue  to,  but  the  very  basis  of,  the  whde 
cycle.  As  in  "  Coriolanus^'  the  ancient  pohtical  life  is  depicted  in 
its  principal  aspect,  relatively  to  the  family  bond  as  its  foundation, 
80  here  we  have  an  immediate  view  opened  to  us  into  the  essen- 
tially different  idea  of  christian  poUtics.  The  ancient  polity — as  it 
had  grown  out  of  the  natural  bond  of  domestic  life,  and  was  itself 
notliing  more  than  the  family  union — established  and  organised  by 
law,  to  fulfil  its  idea  and  intention,  ought  to  have  exhibited  on  its  more 
enlarged  sphere,  and  ina  general,  legally  constituted,  and  settledform, 
what  the  family  was  in  a  narrower  circle,  and  in  a  concrete,  indefinite, 
and  undeveloped  state.  All  conflict  between  the  rights  of  the 
family  and  the  state  ought  to  have  disappeared  before  it.  In 
other  words,  the  natural  man  ought  to  establish  in  the  state,  with 
conscious  clearness  and  definiteness,  and  in  the  form  of  a  fixed 
organic  constitution,  that  order  of  his  existence  which,  in  the  family 
union,  is  presented  immediately,  and  in  a  form  as  yet  vague  and 
unevolved. '  Tliis  is  the  idea  of  the  ancient  state ;  and  it  appears 
to  have  beeli  realised  in  the  palmy  times,  however  brief,  of  the 
Roman  republic.  The  Christian  state  is  very  different.  It  rests 
not  on  man^s  mere  natural  existence,  or  on  any  order  conformable 
to  nature  alone.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  is  purely  natural  in 
man  has  been  destroyed  by  Christianity,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
the  ^//r///^-human ;  and  consequently  a  divine  is  substituted  for 
a  mere  natural  order;  and  as  the  divine-human — ^the  union,  that  is, 
of  man  with  God — ^is  man^s  true  destination,  it  must  abo  be  the 
basis  and  fundamental  principle  not  only  of  his  whole  life  but  of 
its  form  also.  We  may  therefore  say,  that  in  a  Christian  state 
the  place  of  the  family  union  is  taken  hy  i)iQ  religious  community, 
I.  e,  by  the  Church,  as  the  ground  and  principle  of  its  development. 
This  immediate  concrete,  intrinsic,  and  free  combination  of  in- 
dividuals into  one  organic  body  pervaded  by  the  Holy  Spirit — ^in 
other  words,  a  whole  which  immediately  exhibits  the  union  of  God 
with  humanity — ^must  in  the  state  also  exhibit  itself  as  such  an 
union,  passing  through  and  brought  about  by  all  the  conditions  of 
earlldy  existence,  and  consequently  fully  evolved  and  legaUy  estab- 
lished, and  assuming  an  external  form.  As  religion,  in  its  Christian 
sense,  is  the  inmost  ground  of  all  moraUty,  which  is  but  its  outward 
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manifestation,  so  the  Church  is  the  inherent  basis  and  substance 
of  the  state,  which  is  but  the  copy  and  impression  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical union.  Or  in  the  same  way  that  faitli  and  certainty  are 
related  to  each  otlier,  the  former  being  the  immediate  inward 
concrete  vitality  of  reUgious  consciousness,  the  latter  the  same 
science  of  the  same  subject-matter,  but  which  as  having  passed 
through  all  the  relation  of  earthly  existance,  both  within  itself  and 
to  God,  admits  of  deduction  and  development;  even  so  the  Church 
is  immediately,  intrinsically,  and  concretely,  what  the  state  exhibits 
in  an  organic  and  well  developed  form.  Not  that  I  would  be 
understood  to  mean  that  the  Church  is  invisible  only;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is,  and  by  its  very  nature  ought  to  be,  visible  also.  But 
still,  outwardness  is  non-essential  to  it — a  means  merely  of  its 
realization ;  while  on  the  contrary  it  is  the  most  essential  feature 
of  the  state — ^in  short,  its  final  aim. 

As  then,  in  "Coriolanus,''  the  state  appears  in  conflict  with  its 
principle — the  ties  and  duties  of  the  family — so  King  John  exliibits 
the  struggle  between  the  christian  state  and  its  foundation, 
which  is  the  Church.  This  conflict  is  shown  primarily  in  the 
conduct  and  character  of  John  himself,  which  is  nothing  but  an 
endless  struggle  between  liis  better  feelings,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  arrogance  and  pretensions  of  his  earthly  sovereignty,  on  the 
other.  His  mind  is  never  at  peace  within  itself;  and  naturally 
weak,  he  falls  into  the  grossest  inconsistencies  and  want  of  principle. 
The  defect  in  his  title  to  the  crown,  and  his  o^ti  weakness,  lead  to 
dissensions  within,  and  perpetual  aggressions  from  without.  In 
vain  has  he  recourse  to  treachery  and  murder  to  hedge  in  his 
usurped  majesty,  and  to  suppress  the  growing  demands  of  the 
commons  and  barons,  or  to  resist  the  attacks  of  France  and  the 
Papacy.  But  not  the  State  alone,  but  the  Church  also,  is  corrupt 
and  rotten  at  the  core.  The  political  element  is  immoral,  selfish, 
and  encroaching,  and,  consequently,  is  loosened  from  its  proper 
foundation ;  the  ecclesiastical  body  seeks  for  nothing  but  external 
splendour,  influence,  and  power;  mistaking  entirely  its  true  and 
essential  vocation,  it  degrades  itself  as  low  as  the  civil  body  by  its 
intrigues  and  dissimulation.  Cardinal  Fandulph  is  the  most  correct 
delineation  of  a  corrupt  priest  that  poet  ever  painted.  Accordingly* 
neither  the  Church  nor  the  State  gain  by  the  quarrel;  the  whole 
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benefit  fiJls  to  the  nobles  and  the  people,  who^  comparatively 
speaking,  are  as  yet  morally  and  politically  sound.  The  re})reseu- 
tative  of  the  latter  is  Faulconbridge,  the  bastard  son  of  the  Lion- 
hearted  Bichard.  He  is  the  most  independent  cliaractcr  through- 
out the  whole  piece ;  and  this  advantage  he  owes  to  his  birth, 
which  connects  him  at  once  with  the  royal  family,  and  with  the 
people.  His  motives  are  of  the  very  purest — ^patriotism  and 
knightly  honour ;  he  therefore  can  dare  to  speak  the  truth  with 
impunity,  and  he  utters  it  with  that  overflowing  fulness  of  humour 
which  energetic  and  noble  minds  always  have  most  at  command.  He 
rescues  England  from  the  deadly  consequences  of  civil  strife,  as  well 
as  from  the  fangs  of  France  and  the  Popedom.  The  apparently 
inferior  and  subordinate  power  of  knight  and  citizen  rises  superior 
to  the  influence  of  the  mightiest  potentates^  simply  because  it  has 
on  its  side  morality  and  manliness.  This  is  tlie  eternal  lesson 
which  the  history  of  the  world  is  ever  teaching.  The  final  result 
of  these  entanglements  and  quarrels,  amidst  which,  however^  the 
grace  of  God  manifests  itself,  is  the  independence  of  the  English 
nation,  established  from  within  by  the  hard-won  bulwark  of  its 
rights,  MagiiaCharta,  and  from  without  by  its  victory  over  France 
and  the  papal  aggressions.  Thus  does  the  i)oet,  in  "  King  John," 
exhibit  modem  liistory  in  that  aspect  of  its  relation  between  Church 
and  State,  which  is  as  essential,  as  it  is  peculiar,  to  it.  Indeed 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  piece  seems  to  be  conveyed  in 
its  closing  lines,  deUvered  by  Faulconbridge : — 

«  This  England  never  did,  (nor  nerer  ahall,) 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these,  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shaU  shock  them.    Nought  shaU  make  us  rue. 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true." 

For  this  truth  to  herself,  tliis  concord,  can  only  be  preserved  when 
the  state  is  pervaded  by  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  chiurch  by  the 
political  spirit,  i.  e.  when  both  are  animated  by  the  pure  spirit  of 
Christian  morality. 

The  fortunes,  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  all  the  subordinate 
personages^  are  naturally  affected  and  determined  by  the  course  of 
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the  principal  events.  K  we  have  rightly  interpreted  this,  we  shall 
see  its  idea  reflected  in  all  the  secondaiy  characters.  The  plans  of 
the  king  of  France,  the  Dauphin  and  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  fail, 
because  the  corrupt  and  grasping  policy  on  which  they  are  founded 
are  utterly  destructive  of  the  very  notion  of  political  society,  and 
with  them  the  hopes  of  Blanche  are  wrecked.  The  conduct  of  the 
Enghsh  barons  is  naturally  explained  by  their  position  relatively 
to  the  sovereign  power  in  general,  and  to  the  usurped  dignity  of 
John  in  particular.  Where  the  whole  frame  is  sick,  the  separate 
members  cannot  well  be  sound.  As  to  the  fortunes  of  Constance 
and  Arthur,  although  they  are  primarily  but  an  episode  in  the  life 
and  character  of  John,  yet  it  is  with  great  significance  tliat  they 
appear  to  be  thus  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  state.  The 
instruction  they  furnish  forms  a  pendant  to  the  general  lesson  of 
the  piece;  for  they  teach  us  that  nothing  in  history  more  in- 
variably meets  its  due  punishment  than  weakness  and  passion — 
those  hereditary  failings  of  the  female  character.  Women  ought 
not  to  interfere  in  history,  for  history  demands  action,  and  for  that 
they  are  constitutionally  disqualified.  The  haste  and  impatience 
with  which  CJonstance  labours  to  establish  her  son^s  rights,  who, 
however,  from  his  very  minority,  is  as  yet  unsuited  for  a  crown, 
justly  involves  him  as  well  as  herself  in  ruin.  Arthur,  therefore, 
although  preserved  by  the  compassion  of  Hubert,  must  neverthe- 
less perish.  Had  his  mother  but  had  the  prudence  to  wait  until 
he  could  himself  have  asserted  his  own  rights  by  his  own  arm,  and 
when  alone  he  could  have  possessed  a  perfect  title,  he  could  have 
gained  for  himself  and  her  what  lawfully  belonged  to  them. 

No  objection  against  the  historical  dramatist  can  justly  be  drawn 
from  the  facts  that  Robert  Paulconbridge  is  no  purely  historical 
figure,  but  one  that  belongs  rather  to  the  popular  legends  of  his 
country,  or  that  the  life  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria  is  lengthened 
considerably  beyond  the  truth,  and  mixed  up  with  matters  in  which 
he  really  took  no  part,  or  from  the  poetical  modification  and  colour- 
ing of  many  other  minor  parts  of  detail.  The  dramatist  is  the  court- 
poet,  and  not  the  court-servant  of  history;  documentary  accuracy  is 
not  his  business,  but  that  of  the  keeper  of  archives,  with  whom  he 
has  nothing  in  common.  It  were  indeed  a  great  mistake  to  require 
of  the  poet  historical  fidelity  and  diplomatic  accuracy  in  all  lus 
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details.  Often,  indeed,  he  cannot  be  historically  true,  except  by 
being  false  in  some  tilings.  There  is  a  mass  of  little  details  and 
external  circumstances  wliicli,  humanly  judging,  might  have  been 
altogether  difl'erent,  without  affecting  their  truth  and  significance 
(their  fundamental  idea),  which  is  derived  from  the  larger  mo- 
menta of  the  historical  development.  Every  great  event,  Uke 
every  great  character,  has  around  liim  a  number  of  satellites,  the 
assistants  and  ministers  of  his  plans,  the  selection  of  which 
depends  on  liis  arbitrary  choice,  and  which,  therefore,  might  well 
have  been  different  from  what  they  actually  are.  All  that  the 
poet  has  to  do  is  to  give  again  the  chief  moments  of  history  in 
their  true  import,  and  to  illustrate  the  ground-idea  in  all  the  re- 
presented collection  of  deeds  and  events,  and  by  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  acting  personages,  with  true  historical  fidelity;  all 
besides  must  be  left  at  the  free  disposal  of  his  artistic  judgment. 
The  greater  poet  he  is,  the  less  need  will  he  have  to  alter,  and  the 
more  will  his  free  creations  be  historical  poetry ;  t.  e.  the  more 
strictly  will  they  be  composed  in  conformity  and  in  character  with 
the  represented  ground-idea.  Tt  is  only  thus  that  he  can  elucidate 
historical  truth ;  thus  oidy  can  an  historical  event  be  made  an 
object  of  art  without  infringing  the  restraints  which  the  artistic 
form  lays  ui)on  the  poet.  The  preceding  remarks  apply  more  or 
less  to  all  Shakspeare's  historical  dramas,  and  we  now  make  them 
once  for  all.  The  reign  of  King  John,  so  important  historicallv, 
and  yet  so  weak  and  undignified  in  itself,  required  pre-eminently 
a  free  poetical  handling.  The  conflicting  interests  and  disor- 
ganizati(m  of  the  political  body,  the  fluctuations  of  fortune,  and 
the  vacillations  of  a  selfish  i>olitical  prudence — the  oscillations 
backwards  and  forwards  of  the  course  of  history  before  it  could 
assure  its  proper  result — the  multiplicity  of  actors  and  events; 
all  required  to  be  reduced  and  concentrated  on  certain,  fixed, 
leading,  and  distinctly  prominent  phenomena.  Shakspeare,  there- 
fore, has  necessarily  made  use  of  representatives :  the  ardent 
chivabic  enthusiasm  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  represented  by 
Faulconbridge,  whose  opposite,  tlie  hollow,  fair-spoken  Archduke, 
represents  tlie  growing  relation  between  the  English  and  German 
nations,  while  both  are  equally  necessary  to  represent  the  past 
history  of  the  noble  Bichard  Cceur-de-Lion.    Tlie  papacy  has  its 
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representative  in  the  person  of  Pandulph,  the  EngUsh  nobility  in 
Sahsbury  and  Norfolk,  and  those  useful,  subordinate  agents, 
who  in  such  periods  of  confusion  aggrandize  themselves,  have 
theirs  in  Hubert  de  Burgh ;  while  the  mediaeval  superstition — that 
caricature  of  the  energetic  faith  of  the  church — ^is  embodied  in 
Peter  of  Pomfret.  The  fall  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  by  the 
hand  of  Faulconbridge  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  relative 
position  of  these  two  characters;  poetico-historical  justice  demanded 
the  punislunent  of  the  Archduke  for  his  unjust  imprisonment  of 
Richard  the  First,  and  the  son  of  the  injured  party  was  naturally 
the  fitting  instrument  of  such  poetical  retribution.  And  here,  also, 
the  poet  has  but  condensed  into  one  prominent  trait  a  multitude 
of  circumstances  which  in  the  actual  history  are  spread  over  a 
wide  space. 

The  resolution  of  the  nice  critical  question,  when  this  unques- 
tionably genuine  play  of  Shakspeare's  was  composed,  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  no  less  disputable  point  whether  the 
still  extant  older  "  King  John  "  be  or  not  a  juvenile  production 
of  our  poet,  that  I  must  postpone  the  consideration  of  both  to 
the  next  section,  to  which  the  latter  properly  belongs. 

^^  Richard  the  Second"  may  for  many  reasons  be  regarded  as 
the  companion  of  "King  John.''  While  John  employs  every 
evil  means  to  maintain  his  usurped  dignity,  Richard  forfeits  his 
just  right  by  a  weak  use  of  it.  The  vitaUty  of  history  endures 
no  abstract,  dead  notion.  The  fixed  formula  of  an  outward, 
l^al,  and  conventional  right,  is  as  nothing  in  the  sight  of  history, 
for  wliich  nothing  is  right  but  what  is  truly  so,  as  having  its 
foundation  in  morality.  This  Richard  has  forfeited  before  the 
eyes  of  men,  by  treading  it  himself  under  foot.  The  highest 
earthly  power  is  not  exempt  from  the  eternal  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  majesty  which  is  by  the  grace  of  God  loses  its  title  as 
soon  as  it  abandons  its  only  foundation  in  the  grace  of  Grod,  whose 
justice  acknowledges  no  jurisprudence,  no  rights  of  family  and 
inheritance,  as  against  the  immutable  rights  of  truth  and  reason. 
Richard  urges  in  vain  his  legal  title  and  the  sacred  name  of  majesty; 
to  no  purpose  does  he  invoke  the  angels  of  Him  who  set  him  on  the 
throne ;  the  rights  and  title  of  a  king  avail  not  to  move  a  straw,  be- 
cause they  are  devoid  of  the  mighty  force  of  inward  rectitude ;  God 
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will  send  no  angel  to  protect  him  who  lias  rejected  His  grace.  The 
people,  too,  in  turn  abandon  him  who  had  first  abandoned  them. 
The  injustice  of  rebellion  prevails.  The  truly  noble,  but  spoiled  and 
corrupted  nature  of  Richard,  wanes  before  the  prudence  and  modera- 
tion of  Bolingbroke.  However  little  of  true  moral  power  Heniy  the 
Tourth  subsequently  exhibits,  nevertheless,  as  contrasted  with 
the  unworthy  and  most  unkingly  conduct  of  Sichard,  he  looks  a 
model  of  virtue,  and  designed  by  nature  for  a  throne.  In  the 
doubtful  scale  a  grain  of  sand  turns  the  balance. 

Under  such  an  unkingly  sovereign  the  people  are  of  necessity 
plunged  in  dissension  and  misery.  At  the  very  opening  of  the 
piece  we  behold  the  nobility  divided  by  party  feuds ;  the  people 
in  Ireland  in  revolt  against  their  lords,  and  the  royal  fsunily  itself 
distracted  with  hatred  and  dissension.  The  Duchess  of  Gloster 
bewails  her  husband^s  unjust  fete,  while  Eichard's  arbitrary  termi- 
nation of  the  quarrel  between  Norfolk  and  Bolingbroke  throws  the 
aged  Gaunt  upon  his  death-bed  with  sorrow  for  his  banished  son. 
In  vam  does  he  warn  the  king ;  truth  dies  away  on  the  ear  which 
flattery  has  stopped.  Caprice  follows  upon  caprice,  accumulating 
infamy  upon  infamy.  Henry  lets  out  his  kingdom  to  farm,  and 
rapaciously  confiscates  the  property  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  to 
furnish  the  expenses  necessary  for  putting  down  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland.  While  he  trusts  to  his  hereditary  claims  and  to  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  he  nevertheless  violates  all  the  right  of  family 
and  inheritance,  and,  by  putting  his  own  divine  office  out  to  hire, 
he  becomes,  with  suicidal  inconsistency,  the  first  rebel,  and  with 
his  own  hand  sows  the  seed  of  the  revolution  which  eventually 
robs  him  of  his  life  and  crown.  By  disregarding  in  his  own 
person  the  rights  of  the  historical  past — wliich  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  so-called  principle  of  stability — he  places  liimself  on 
an  unsubstantial  future.  None  but  the  more  aged  of  his  subjects 
— ^those  who  Hve  on  in  a  better  past,  who  still  see  in  him  his 
heroic  and  noble-minded  father,  such  as  the  old  York  and  his 
sons,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  the  old  Salisbury — ^remain  faith- 
ful to  him ;  all  the  vigour  of  youth  and  manhood,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  from  its  very  nature  is  engrossed  by  the  present  and 
future,  which,  however  undermined  by  Richard,  totters  and  tlireaiens 
to  £eJ1,  hesitates  also,  and  at  last  goes  over  to  the  rebel  Boliug- 
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broke.  Here,  too,  the  guiding  hand  of  God  is  discernible.  Had 
Richard  returned  one  day  sooner  from  Ireland,  he  would  have 
found  an  army  ready  equipped  for  battle ;  but  deceived  by  the 
accidental  delay,  and  a  rumour  of  the  death  of  the  king,  it  had 
dispersed  or  gone  over  to  Henry.  His  resources  being  thus  cut 
off,  lost  to  himself,  and  powerless,  he  yields  himself  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemy;  his  spirit,  like  a  rotten  stem,  is  broken  by  the 
storm  which  he  himself  had  raised.  His  creatures,  Bushby,  Bagot, 
Greene,  and  Wiltshire  —  the  kicked  instruments  of  a  wicked 
master,  who  did  but  confunn  him  in  his  injustice — had  previously 
fallen  hke  the  branches  before  the  stem.  His  Queen — even  in 
prosperity  oppressed  with  a  nameless  pang,  and  looking  into  the 
future  with  a  foreboding  fear  and  assured  feeling  that  nothing  but 
misfortune  could  be  the  issue  of  Bichard's  unrighteous  deeds,  but 
who  yet  could  be  the  partner  of  ter  husband's  unkingly  dissipa- 
tion, and  who  at  the  death-b^  of  the  old  Gaunt  could  hsten  in 
silence  to  his  fruitless  exhortations,  and  hear  without  remonstrance 
the  insults  of  Bichard,  and  his  unjust  order  for  the  spohation  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster — she  naturally,  and  with  justice,  shares 
her  consorts  fate.  Both,  however,  alike  make  misfortune  great; 
the  way  in  which  they  meet  their  fate  reconciles  them  both  to 
God  and  man,  and  the  close  of  the  tragedy  is  at  once  truly  tragic 
and  profoundly  poetical. 

A  single  idea,  it  is  plain,  runs  through  the  whole  piece  and  its 
several  parts.  The  poet  has  here  laboured  to  illustrate  the  high 
historical  significance  of  the  kingly  dignity  in  the  light  that  it 
appears  to  the  christian  view  of  things,  as  the  most  exalted,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  most  responsible  vocation,  that  Heaven  im- 
poses upon  man.  Absolutely  speaking,  every  man  has  no  doubt 
his  vocation  from  God ;  but  whereas  the  duties  and  office  of  every 
individual  member  of  the  state  are  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
governing  power,  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  stands  in  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  God  and  his  all-ruling  grace.  It  pre-eminently 
is  ''by  the  grace  of  God."  And,  both  on  tliis  account,  and 
because,  as  Shakspeare  shews,  the  happiness  of  the  whole  people 
depends  on  the  sovereign,  he  ought  to  be  only  the  more  mindful 
of  divine  grace,  and  the  greater  is  his  guilt,  whenever,  forgetting 
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his  true  dignity,  he  acts  unkingly,  and  contrary  to  justice  and  to 
grace.  When  he  contradicts  his  high  vocation  he  will  call  in  vain 
upon  its  divinity  to  protect  him.  In  being  called  to  it,  he  was 
called  to  do  justice ,  audit  is  only  by  obeying  its  call  that  he  can 
maintain  his  own  right.  While,  then,  the  poet  has  thus  attempted 
to  elucidate  the  true  relation  both  of  man  to  his  own  liistorical 
position,  and  of  his  vocation  in  life  to  Gk)d,  and  while  he  thus 
places  the  essence  of  the  kingly  dignity  in  its  observance  of  its 
relation  to  God  and  the  world,  he  has  successfully  illustrated 
modern  political  liistory  under  one  of  its  most  essential  aspects, 
and  in  one  of  its  principal  ideas.  This  is  the  ground-idea  of  the 
whole  drama. 

"  Richard  the  Second "  is  the  first  part  of  the  grand  five-act 
historical  drama  which  closes  with  "  Ricliard  the  Third."  It  is 
evident  that  the  guilt  of  BoUngbroke's  rebellion  was  not  lessened 
by  the  injustice  of  Eichard,  of  which,  however,  it  was  the  just 
punishment.  This  truth  is  strikingly  set  forth  in  the  two  foUowing 
pieces,  which  bear  the  title  of  "Henry  the  Fourth"  His 
usurped  dignity  reminds  us  in  the  first  place  of  the  stolen  majesty 
of  John.  The  circumstances  of  Henry  the  Fourth  take,  how- 
ever,  a  different  shape  and  hue.  John  was  opposed  by  a  pre- 
tender to  the  crown,  supported  by  the  church,  by  France,  and  the 
English  nobles,  and  the  chief  interest  was  derived  from  the  corrup- 
tion, weakness,  and  abuse  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  of  the  temporal 
power,  which,  in  their  conflict  with  each  other,  shook  in  pieces  the 
whole  frame  of  society.  Henry  the  Fourth,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  only  to  contend  with  a  few  of  his  own  barons,  with 
whom  are  joined,  it  is  true,  some  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  but 
rather  as  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  than  as  representatives  of  the 
church.  Consequently  the  whole  action  moves,  as  in  ''  Bichard  the 
Second,"  within  the  limits  of  England,  and  in  tliis  respect  the  two 
parts  of  "  Henry  the  Fourth "  form,  on  one  hand,  the  continua- 
tion, and,  on  the  other,  a  contrast,  to  the  former  drama. 

For  whereas  in  "  Bichard  the  Second  "  a  mere  outward  title  is 
insufficient,  in  the  absence  of  intritisic  right  and  justice,  to  pro- 
tect the  state  from  devastation,  dissension,  and  rebellion,  the  same 
disturbances  and  civil  broils  appear  in  "Henry  the  Fourth," 
because  the  inward  qualifications  for  a  crown,  which  Boliiigbroke 
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undoubtedly  possessed  in  his  moderation,  prudence,  and  courage,  are 
not  associated  with  the  outward  right.  The  two  ought  never  in 
fact  to  be  disunited,  but  being  blended  organically  together,  to  render 
to  each  other  a  mutual  support.  This  is  the  unceasing  requisition 
of  moral  order  and  of  experience.  Henry's  inward  capacity  is  in 
itself  no  inward  justification.  This  he  had  irretrievably  lost,  when, 
instead  of  being  content  with  the  vindication  of  his  own  rights,  he 
had  presumed  to  usurp  those  of  Bichard ;  and  when  by  robbing  him 
of  his  crown,  he  became,  whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
the  cause  of  his  sovereign's  murder.  This  act  had  sapped  the  moral 
foundation  of  his  private  and  public  position.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  we  miss  intrinsic  justice  in  the  head  and  focus  of  the  state, 
which  is  consequently  convulsed  in  its  whole  organism,  "  Henry 
the  Fourth"  appears  merely  as  a  continuation  of  the  old  state  of 
things.  But  every  living  continuation  is  at  the  same  time  an 
advance  also ;  a  transformation  both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  becomes  apparent,  and  we  see  at  once 
that "  Henry  the  Fourth"  is  in  its  fundamental  idea  essentially 
different  from  "Bichard  the  Second."  It  is  not  merely  that  though 
possessed  of  the  inward  right  he  is  without  the  outward  title — ^but 
the  usurpation  ako  of  Henry  is  not  contested,  as  the  rightful 
throne  of  Bichard  the  Second  was,  by  violated  justice ;  the  aggres- 
sions upon  it  of  his  adversaries  are  equally  unjustifiable.  We  have 
here  wrong  set  against  wrong,  and  usurpation  struggling  with  usur- 
pation, and  the  final  decision  rests  with  the  superiority  of  mental 
and  material  power.  Accordingly,  Henry's  high  qualifications  for 
governing  gain  the  day ;  his  own  prudence  and  the  bravery  of  his 
son  are  victorious  over  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  liis  adver- 
saries. Henry  dies  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  kingly 
dignity  and  power.  But  he  dies  without  pleasure  in  life,  and  yet 
not  rejoicing  in  death,  distracted  and  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
content of  his  own  conscience,  and  the  worry  of  the  ceaseless 
efforts  he  is  called  upon  to  make  in  order  to  defend  a  questionable 
and  unrighteous  acquisition.  He  leaves  the  crown  to  his  son; 
but  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  and  beneath  the  very  throne  of 
his  successors,  the  embers  of  unsatisfied  wrongs  are  smouldering, 
and  await  only  more  favourable  circumstances  to  fan  them  into 
flames. 

B  B 
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Thus^  in  the  second  act  of  tliis  grand  drama^  does  Shakspeare 
lay  open  before  us  the  course  of  liistory.  In  "  Bichard  the  Second" 
disturbed  from  within,  it  here  clears  a  way  for  itself  by  repelling 
injustice  by  injustice,  and  gaining  by  the  preponderance  of  talent 
and  power  a  resting  place,  and  a  starting  point  for  further  pro- 
gress. But  at  the  same  time  we  see  how,  mindful  of  this  inward 
disturbance,  history  refuses  peace  to  the  authors  of  it,  and  intrin- 
sically sick  itself,  restlessly  advances,  and  cannot  repose  until  the 
true  harmony  of  moral  order  is  restored. 

This  fundamental  idea  divides  itself  in  the  two  parts  as  it 
were  into  principal  branches.     Both  together  form  the  proper 
whole,  although  each  has  its  organic  centre.     ^Vhereas  the  object 
of  the  "  King  John''  pre-eminently  was  to  set  forth  the  true  rela- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  the  civil,  and  of  "  Bichard  the 
Second"  to  elucidate  the  real  import  of  the  sovereignty,    the 
Jirst  part  of  "  Henry  the  Fourth"  places  in  a  conspicuous  light 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  the  essence  of  chivalry,  with  its 
historical  foundation  of  personal  prowess,     Tlie  very  barons,  to 
whose  assistance  principally  Henry  owed  his  throne,  are  now  at 
war  with  and  in  rebellion  against  him.  But  their  object  is  not,  as  it 
was  in  "  King  John"  or  "  Bichard  the  Second,"  to  maintain  their 
violated  rights;  the  successful  defence  of  their  just  dues   has 
raised  their  pretensions,  and  they  arrogate  others  which  do  not 
actually  belong  to   them;  they  wish  to  dictate  to   the   royal 
authority.     Against  such  pretensions  the  right  is  with  Henry. 
For  his  defective  title  is  with  them  but  a  pretext  for  their  own 
encroachments.    What  they  really  trust  to  is  their  own  power  and 
prowess ;  hke  many  others  in  all  ages  and  countries,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  they  turn  the  possession  of  a  good  into 
a  claim  for  greater.     This  is  the  invariable  process  by  which  the 
aristocratic  body  becomes  corrupt,  whenever  its  interests  are  pur- 
sued irrespectively  of  all  others.     But  it  is  in  the  corruption  of  a 
thing  that  we  are  often  able  to  discern  its  true  nature  more  easily 
than  in  its  perfection.  It  cannot  last  long — sooner  or  later  it  must 
put  on  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  state,  which,  therefore,  we 
must  be  able  to  discover  in  the  crisis  of  the  disease.     Accord- 
ii^b'>  ^^^^  rebellious  barons  are  quickly  humbled,  and  reduced  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  body  politic  as  maintained  by  the  nobles 
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who  liad  remained  Cedthful  to  the  king,      The  First  Part  also  strik- 
ingly demonstrates  Henry^s  fitness  for  command  by  the  possession 
of  undoubted  bravery  and  great  military  experience.     It  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  Henry's  superiority  in  this  respect  over  his 
antagonists ;  we  must  feel  that  he  owes  liis  victory  to  himself, 
and  not   to   the  personal  heroism  of  his   son.      And  yet  the 
character  of  the  Prince,  who  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  both 
pieces,  was  for  other  reasons  absolutely  indispensable.     In  the 
first  place,  it  was  requisite  to  illustrate  the  true  nature  of  that 
personal  valour  which  was  the  foundation  of  chivalry,  and  of  its 
great  influence.     Of  courage  there  are  two  kinds — two  different 
quahties,  bearing,  however,  the  same  names;  one  is,  an  inborn 
natural  daring — the  confidence  of  the  physical  man  in  his  own 
personal  prowess,  which  leads  him  to  contend  against  all  dif&cul- 
ties,  and  unreflectingly  and  ignorantly  exposes  itself  to  all  dan- 
gers; in  short,  seeks  them  out,  and  finds  a  pleasure  in  them, 
either  as  indispensable  for  its  own  development,  or  for  its  eman- 
cipation from  the  restraints  which  unsubdued  difficulties  impose 
upon  it.     But  the  other  species  of  bravery  is  altogether  of  an 
intellectual  nature,  and  consists  in  the  mind's  conscious  supe- 
riority over  any  danger  that  may  threaten,  by  which  it  either 
overcomes  it,  or,  in  spite  of  outward  discomfiture,  is  nevertheless 
the  conqueror.     This  is  the  courage  of  all  tlie  great  heroes  of 
history^-of  Alexander,  of  Hannibal  and  of  Ctesar,  &c.       Both 
species  are  exhibited  in  this  drama;  the  latter  in  the  })erson  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  former  in  that  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  but  still 
more  so  in  that  of  the  young  Percy.     With  great  discrimination, 
therefore,  has  Shakspeare  delineated  with  such  detail  and  at  such 
length  the  character  of  Hotspur,  not  merely  in  reference  to  his 
father  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  revolt,  but  also  to  his  wife, 
whom  he  appears  to  consider  but  as  the  chief  of  his  household 
and  servants.     He  displays  towards  every  one  the  same  restrained 
bluntness  and  forced  vehemence,  and  the  same  defiance  and 
haughtiness.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  less  necessary  to 
bring  out  clearly  and  pregnantly  the  superior  character  of  the 
Prince.     Evidently  it  was  not  possible  for  liis  open  and  buoyant 
disposition  to  develope  itself  freely  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
court,  and  under  the  restraints  which  the  King's  humours  and 
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formality  of  nature  would  have  placed  upon  it;  in  so  sultry  an 
atmosphere  it  could  not  live  and  flourish;  it  longed  for  a  freer 
and  more  stirring  air,  and  this  it  found  in  the  society  of  FaUtaff 
and  his  crew.  The  more  he  differed  &om  these  both  inwardly  and 
outwardly,  the  more  necessary  was  it  that  his  superior  energies 
should  shine  forth  brilliantly — as,  for  instance,  in  the  fight  with 
Percy — and  eventually  more  fully  realize  themselves  in  the  greatest 
achievements. 

The  second  part  exhibits  Henry's  political  capacity  for  the 
throne.  The  civil  war  was  in  fact  decided  by  the  fight  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  if  the  rebeUious  barons  still  kept  the  field,  the  attempt 
failed  by  its  own  impotence.  From  this  day  it  was  Henry's  ob- 
ject to  make  the  best  use  of  his  victory,  and  of  his  adversaries  to 
make  the  best  terms  they  could;  all  depended  upon  the  superior 
political  skill  of  the  two  parties.  Of  war  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion now — all  chance  of  it  had  gradually  died  away,  and  the 
statesman's  prudence  appears  from  henceforward  the  true  and 
sole  lever  of  historical  deeds  and  events.  Secondly,  Shakspeare 
has  elucidated  under  tliis  aspect  also,  the  character,  not  only  of  the 
king,  but  of  Iiis  opponents  likewise,  and  at  the  same  time 
assigned  to  the  noble  orders  their  true  place  and  influence  in  the 
state.  By  reason  of  their  wealth  and  substance,  which  render 
them  independent  of  all  lower  material  interests,  the  nobles  are 
able  and  ought  to  maintain  a  free,  sharp,  and  unbiassed  insight 
into  political  affairs.  As  the  mental  enlightenment  of  the  people 
advances  it  is  not  by  mere  military  prowess  that  a  nobility  can 
preserve  its  privil^es;  it  must  also  strengthen  the  conventional 
foundation  on  which  they  rest  by  an  enlai^ed  politicd  wisdom — 
without  these  advantages  it  cannot  hope  to  continue  its  supe- 
riority over  the  other  classes  of  the  people.  But  where  vanity, 
pride,  and  passionate  selfishness,  blind  the  mind,  and  disturb  the 
general  order  by  rebellion  and  revolt,  something  more  is  wanting 
than  a  mere  ordinary  prudence.  The  doting  irresolute  Nor^um- 
berland — at  one  moment  breaking  out  into  declamatoiy  threats, 
and  at  the  next  retracting  them  in  fear — ^whose  slackness  bears  the 
chief  blame  of  the  defeat  at  Shrewsbury; — ^the  conceited  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  ever  preaching  prudence  and  circumspection,  and 
yet   so  easily  overreached,  who,  in   short,  knows  not  his  own 
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mind^  and  without  energy  to  act  as  he  is  without  acuteness  to  n^o- 
ciate ; — the  strange  superstitious  Glendower,  who  invariably  takes 
a  distorted  view  of  things  of  earthy  and  appears  to  have  no  hope 
of  safety  except  in  an  unearthly  wisdom; — all  these  are  no 
matoh  for  the  political  sagacity  of  the  king  and  his  advisers.  They 
do  but  seek  to  imitate  his  tact,  and  the  copies  are  naturally  far 
inferior  to  the  original ;  they  confoimd  the  true  wisdom  of  state 
with  the  indecision  of  caution  or  the  dreams  of  fancy.  They  are 
like  boys,  therefore,  caught  by  the  smooth  cunning  of  a  beardless 
youth.  The  rest  of  the  properly  historical  action  is  taken  up  with 
the  description  of  the  king's  state  of  mind,  and  uneasy  conscience, 
and  with  his  cares  for  his  crown  and  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  his 
son  and  successor,  which,  agreeably  to  the  respective  characters  of 
the  Two  Parts,  find  their  place  more  appropriately  in  the  second 
than  in  the  first.  The  whole  is  fittingly  closed  with  the  death  of 
Henry.  The  Prince,  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  character  as 
here  drawn,  takes  no  active  or  direct  part  in  the  historical  action 
of  the  piece,  in  which  the  chief  actors  are  the  king  and  his  imme- 
diate adherents,  and  the  Prince  John,  in  all  things  so  unlike  his 
noble  brother.  The  historical  importance  of  Prince  Henry,  in  this 
portion  of  the  play,  is  limited  to  his  restoration  to  his  father's 
favour  and  afiection,  and  to  some  regulations  rendered  necessary 
by  his  accession. 

While,  therefore,  the  two  parts  of  tliis  dramatic  poem  stand 
apart  in  characteristic  difference,  they  nevertheless  readily  coalesce 
into  organic  unity.  But  here  arises  the  question — what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  comic  view  which  runs  through  the  whole  piece, 
and  assumes  so  large  a  space  relatively  to  the  whole  fable  ?  At 
the  first  glance  it  looks  like  a  free  and  liberal  largess  of  a 
rich  poetical  genius,  which,  generally  unjustifiable  in  an  histo- 
rical drama,  is,  in  the  present  case,  peculiarly  so,  from  the 
want  of  necessary  connexion  with  the  whole  or  any  of  its  parts. 
I  allude  to  the  good  old  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  to  the  scenes  in 
which  he  and  his  fellows  make  themselves  so  unduly  conspicuous 
as  regards  their  historical  importance.  With  his  wit  and  humour 
Falstaff  has  sadly  plagued  the  critics;  no  one  seems  to  have 
known  exactly  what  he  had  taken  in  hand  in  attempting  to  examine 
his  character,  or  how  to  assign  him  his  appropriate  place  in  the 
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mechanism  of  the  fable ;  and  yet  all  seem  to  have  had  an  inex- 
plicable feeling  of  his  necessity;  none  would  or  could  dispense 
with  him.  Accordingly,  the.  more  good-natured  have  excused 
the  poet  by  pleading  the  extreme  meagreness  of  his  historical 
materials,  or  else  by  the  would-be  profound  remark,  that  in  such 
times  humour  is  wont  to  be  pecuUarly  luxuriant,  and  is  indeed 
a  part  of  their  very  character:  as  if,  forsooth,  the  historical 
dramatist  would  select  by  preference  a  meagre  subject  which  he 
must  eke  out  and  enlarge,  or  would  arbitrarily  venture  to  give 
to  an  insignificant  and  secondary  moment  a  more  than  due 
importance,  and  as  if,  in  truth,  wit  and  humour  did  not  flourish 
at  all  times.  The  true  explanation,  although  it  lay  near  enough 
to  the  surface,  has  not  yet  been  given.  These  comic  scenes 
evidently  contain  a  deep  satire  upon  the  represented  history, 
their  parodical  bearing  cannot  he  mistaken ;  they  were  designed 
to  parody  the  hollow  pathos  of  political  histoiy,  and  to  tear  from 
it  its  state  robes  and  parade,  in  order  to  exhibit  it  in  its  true  shape. 
To  liistory  herself — that  is,  to  her  mere  semblance — ^the  false  tinsd 
splendour — the  mere  outward  and  arrogated  importance  with  which 
she  would  pass  for  truly  great  and  influential,  and  in  purple 
mantle,  and  with  crown  and  sceptre,  step  proudly  forward  to 
higgle  about  kingdoms,  or  to  lay  about  her  with  the  sharp  lash 
of  war,  the  poet  has  dared,  in  the  mirror  of  satire  and  irony,  to 
shew  her  her  true  features : — a  bold  stroke,  which  none  but 
Shakspeare  would  have  hazarded  with  success.  Bebellions  and 
wars,  the  settnig  up  and  overthrow  of  kingdoms,  the  intrigues  of 
political  cunning  and  high-sounding  speeches  about  rights  and 
wrongs,  all  these  are  alike  mwe  outward  shew,  the  mere  mask 
of  history.  The  rebeUious  barons  had  no  care  to  dethrone  the 
unrighteous  usurper — tliis  was  but  the  pretext  with  which  they 
veiled  their  own  selfish  objects.  It  is  not  from  any  want  of  an 
outward  title  that  the  king's  position  is  inwardly  and  outwardly 
weak ;  he  is  deficient  in  true  inward  title  of  moral  strength.  It 
was  not  the  constant  factions  and  disturbances,  nor  the  arts  and 
practices  of  his  opponents,  that  broke  the  peace  of  Henry's 
reign ;  it  was  easy  enough  for  him  to  overcome  these  difficulties, 
but  the  weakness  of  the  king,  as  weU  as  of  all  the  nobles  and  the 
popular  leaders,  was  occatdoned  by  grave  moral  faults :  caprice. 
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selfislmess,  and  inability  to  controul  both  their  intellectual  and 
sensual  nature.  No  reign  ever  was  so  poor  in  true  historical 
influence,  in  moral  force,  in  creative,  formative,  or  organizing 
ideas;  nay,  even  in  true  destructive  energy,  and  the  ferment 
which  gives  rise  to  new  shapes  and  forms  of  things ;  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  indispensable  in  regard  both  to  past  and 
future.  Without  real  worth  or  independence  in  itself,  it  never- 
theless formed  the  oscillating  point  of  transition  for  the  further 
development  of  the  great  historical  tragedy  which  had  com- 
menced with  the  dethronement  of  Bichard  the  Second.  Taken  in 
itself  it  was  without  any  principle  of  intrinsic  vitality,  and  its 
interest  centred  solely  and  entirely  in  the  external  confirmation 
of  the  unjust  acquisition  of  the  royal  dignity.  Closely  examined, 
accordingly,  it  resolves  itseK  into  the  most  empty  and  superficial 
formalism  and  untrue  semblance ;  first  by  Bichard,  and  aftenjvards 
by  his  own  confession,  Bolingbroke  is  proclaimed  to  be  an  excellent 
actor.  The  elucidation  of  the  character  of  Henry  the  Fourth's 
reign,  and  its  mere  semblance  and  want  of  real  depth,  was  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  design  of  the  poet  in  interweaving  these 
circumstances  with  the  proper  historical  action  of  the  drama. 
The  nicer  delineation  of  the  character  of  Prince  Henry,  to  wliich 
they  contribute  only  in  a  very  slight  degree,  can  however  have  been 
at  most  a  secondary  motive. 

We  have  already  discussed  at  some  length  Falstaff's  character, 
when  we  had  to  consider  him  as  the  centre  and  attraction  of  an 
entire  piece,  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Here,  although  he 
is  no  doubt  the  principal  personage  of  the  intenjvoven  comedy, 
he  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  one  among  others.  That  his 
thorouglily  comic  personality,  with  its  mixed  satire  and  parody,  is 
both  conceived  and  worked  out  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  end 
which  we  have  supposed  our  poet  had  in  view  in  drawing  it,  is 
apparent  at  first  sight,  and  still  more  so  the  closer  we  examine 
it.  As  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  so  in  the  present  piece, 
he  appears  as  the  living  parody  on  the  declining  chivalry  of  the 
day ;  which,  however,  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  both  the  plays 
of  "  Henry  the  Fourth."  The  pursuit  of  external  power,  influence 
and  authority,  is  essentially  no  less  immoral  and  material  than 
the  carnal  and  sensual  pleasures  of  Falstafl!.  His  false  and  braggart 
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swaggering  forms  a  rare  parody  on  the  fiery  character  of  young 
Hotspur ;  his  comic  circumspection  and  indecision^  his  effeminacy 
and  love  of  ease,  his  rambling  reflections  on  warfare  and  politics^ 
and  his  musings  on  a  super-terrestrial  existence^  travestie  no  less 
amusingly  the  chief  traits  in  the  characters  of  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland^ Mortimer^  the  Archbishop  of  York^  and  Glendower^ 
while  his  inexhaustible  talent  of  misrepresentation^  and  the  appear- 
ance  of  virtue  which  he  so  skilfully  assumes^  are  a  fine  satire  on 
the  King^  whose  place  he  sustains  in  the  first  part  so  cleverly  and 
so  delightfully.  His  trencher  fellows,  too— the  cowardly  Peto  and 
Gadshill — the  sneaking  bully  Pistol,  with  his  big  words — the 
drunken  Bardolph,  ready  for  anything  and  fit  for  nothing — ^the 
shrewd,  witty  page,  with  his  corrupted  innocence— the  ingenious, 
serviceable  Poins — figures  which  are  only  necessary  to  give  a 
living  dramatic  movement  to  the  parody — appear  merely  as  partial 
reflections  of,  and  foils  to  Falstaff's  character.  To  these,  the 
hostess  Doll  Tear-Sheet,  the  two  justices  Shallow  and  Silence, 
FaJstaff's  recruits,  and  some  other  subordinate  characters,  are 
added  in  order  to  fill  up  the  picture,  to  round  off  the  whole,  and 
to  maintain  the  connection  with  the  flrst  part. 

Thus  furnished  out,  the  comedy  reflects  the  proper  historic 
action  in  all  its  principal  turnings  and  essential  elements.  In  the 
first  half,  the  expedition  of  Falstaff  and  his  companions  against 
the  travellers  at  Gad's  Hill,  which  is  here  the  focus  of  all  the  wit 
and  humour,  forms  the  most  thorough  parody  on  the  folly  and 
worthlessness  of  the  civil  war,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  was  carried  on 
for  personal  interests,  is  without  historical  significance  or  value. 
The  scene  at  the  Inn,  which  immediately  follows,  where  Palstaff  in 
the  person  of  the  King  rebukes  the  Prince  for  the  life  he  is  lead- 
ing, affords  a  witfy  and  truthful  description  of  the  heads  of  the 
rebellion,  as  well  as  of  Henry  himself.  The  scenes  at  the  close, 
where  Falstaff  appears  at  the  council  of  war,  and  where  he  pre- 
tends to  be  the  conqueror  of  Percy,  are  direct  parodies  on  the  war 
itself.  In  the  second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tricks  with 
which  the  Prince  and  Poins  mystify  the  old  sinner,  and  expose  his 
lies  and  evasions,  and  the  mode  in  which  Falstaff  deludes  the  two 
Justices,  and  makes  use  of  them  for  liis  own  purposes,  and  above 
all,  H-ith  wliich  he  succeeds  in  gaining  credit  for  courage,  respecta- 
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bility,  and  influence ;  his  escape  from  the  rigid  judge^  and  the 
final  disappointment  of  all  his  hopes  and  plans  by  the  Prince's 
stern  decision  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne : — all  this,  again,  is 
a  happy  parody  upon  the  common  cunning  and  the  low  intrigue  of 
so-called  political  wisdom,  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
forms  the  chief  motive  of  the  historical  action  in  the  second  part; 
while  FalstafT's  recruiting  services,  and  his  very  employment  as  a 
military  oi&cer,  is  a  delightful  satire  on  the  feist  sinking  importance 
of  the  profession  of  war.  Thus,  then,  do  the  comic  parts  com- 
pletely and  distinctly  illustrate,  in  their  own  way,  the  general  idea 
of  the  entire  piece  under  both  the  aspects  wliich  it  respectively 
assumes  in  the  two  parts.  In  the  first,  it  is  shewn  of  war,  and  in 
the  second  of  politics — ^the  two  leading  pursuits  of  the  noble 
orders — that  even  when  they  are  directed  to  the  greatest  objects,  to 
interests  externally  the  most  important,  they  are  without  true 
historical  value,  which  is  of  an  ideal  and  moral  nature,  and  that, 
consequently,  whenever  the  moral  basis,  on  which  the  various  in- 
terests of  history  adjust  themselves,  is  overthrown,  although  there 
may  be  an  outward  cabn,  and  although  it  may  seem  to  be  entering 
upon  fresh  directions,  its  course  is  nevertheless  unsteady,  and 
affords  peace  to  none  of  its  members  until  it  resumes  again  its 
essential  resting  point. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  complaint  so  frequently  urged 
against  this  poem,  that  it  is  deficient  in  unity  of  action  and  in- 
terest, is  no  less  groundless  than  many  other  objections.  No 
doubt,  if  the  interest  of  action  be  confounded  with  the  interest  in 
a  leading  cliaracter,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  King,  the 
Prince,  or  Percy,  has  the  greatest  claim  to  our  regards :  many, 
indeed,  will  find  most  to  attract  them  in  Falstafif.  But  to  refute 
this  erroneous  view,  in  the  present  case,  would  be  only  to  repeat  my 
previous  observations  on  "  Julius  Caesar."  I  shall  content  myself, 
therefore,  with  remarking,  that  in  this  difficulty  we  discern  at 
once  a  peculiar  feature  of  Shakspeare's  poetry : — ^the  masterly  skill 
with  which  he  invests  each  of  his  leading  characters  with  a  peculiar 
interest,  and  awakens  for  most  of  them  an  almost  equal  sympathy. 
It  is  eiiactly  by  this  means  that  his  dramas  become  so  full  of  life 
and  action — so  like,  in  short,  to  history  itself.  But  even  the 
unreasonable  demand,  that  the  unity  of  interest  should  be  found 
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to  centre  itself  in  some  one  personage^  appears  in  the  present  piece 
to  be  satisfied.  Prince  Henry  may  weU  pass  for  such  a  leading 
character.  By  disposition  and  condnct  he  is  not  only  the  organic 
opposite  of  his  father,  as  well  as  of  Percy  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  revolt,  but  he  is  also  the  hving  tie  between  the  comic  parts 
and  the  serious  historical  action.  His  character  well  deserves  the 
ample  development  which  Shakspeare  has  bestowed  upon  it  in 
three  dramas,  and  if  Hazlitt  has  wretchedly  misunderstood  it,  his 
own  political  prejudices,  and  his  blind  hatred  of  a  mouMxshy,  are 
to  blame.  In  Henry  aU  the  divergent  interests  of  the  exhibited 
story  will  be  found  to  re-unite  themselves.  In  the  peril  of  the 
King's  rights,  his  also  are  at  stake;  all  his  (Ether's  care  and 
anxiety  are  for  him ;  his  victory  over  Percy  decides  the  fortune  of 
the  war;  he  is  the  sun  of  all  Falstaff's  hopes,  and  a  word  from 
his  mouth  extinguishes  them  for  ever.  HazUtt,  and  many  others, 
have  pronounced  the  Princess  conduct  in  this  instance  harsh  and 
unfeeling,  and  no  doubt  the  poor  knight,  with  his  dreams  of  bliss 
so  suddenly  cut  short,  is  an  object  of  compassion.  And  yet  liis 
lot  could  not  well  have  been  different,  if  we  consider  either  his 
own  character  or  that  of  the  Prince.  The  latter  was  far  from 
being  a  model  of  virtue ;  Shakspeare  does  not  paint  him  in  such  a 
heroic  Ught.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  at  once  that  it  was  no 
venial  aberration  in  his  otherwise  noble  disposition  to  form  such 
a  connection  as  that  with  Falstaff  and  his  foUowers.  Such  an 
acquaint^ince  could  only  be  broken  off  violently;  the  intrusive 
rabble  must  be  rouglily  shaken  off,  and  because  of  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  Palstaff  himself.  As  usually 
happens,  the  first  fault — and  such  liis  intimacy  with  Falstaff  un- 
doubtedly was — can  only  be  repaired  by  a  new  one  of  ingratitude  and 
injustice.  That  Falstaff,  too,  does  but  meet  with  his  deserts,  no  one 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  who  is  not  accustomed  to  mistake  his  own 
momentary  feelings  for  justice  and  right.  It  would  have  been  the 
greatest  mistake,  both  historically  and  poetically,  to  reward  his 
worthless  and  unprofitable  career  with  honours  and  distinction. 
Equally  distorted  is  the  view  that  alone  could  have  given  rise  to 
the  refined  and  hypercritical  hypothesis,  that  in  the  character  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  Shakspeare  has  drawn  himself,  and  that  this  fact 
accounts  for  the  obvious  liking  which  led  him  to  dwell  so  much 
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upon  it.  In  support  of  such  a  conjecture  I  can  discover  but  the 
very  slightest  probability — such  as  would  equally  justify  us  in 
recognising  Shakspeare  in  Borneo^  Handet,  and  his  other  leading 
characters.  Such  pure  conceits  no  respectable  writer  ought  to 
advance^  even  under  the  veil  of  a  thread-bare  hypothesis.  They 
are  far-fetched  and  improbable. 

After  considering  Henry  the  Fifth  as  the  centre  of  interest 
in  the  two  parts  of  ''  Henry  the  Fourth/'  we  are  only  the  more 
ready  to  look  upon  the  drama  which  bears  his  name  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  foregoing.  In  fact  it  is  simply  the  third  and 
next  act  of  the  great  tragedy.  The  historical  stability  which,  under 
Henry  the  Fourth,  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  yet  to  struggle  for, 
gains  a  brief  prescription  under  his  son.  His  title  to  the  crown  is 
undisputed.  On  the  contrary,  the  moral  strength,  and  manly 
energy  of  his  character,  and  his  true  kingly  mind,  defy  all  compe- 
tition. Against  so  good  an  internal  title  to  the  throne,  no  one 
would  be  bold  enough  to  set  up  a  mere  external  claim.  And  yet 
the  intrinsic  rottenness  of  his  historical  position  is  still  discernible, 
although  in  a  different  form.  In  the  first  place,  the  life  of  so 
upright  and  gracious  a  prince  is  constantly  threatened  by  the 
treacherous  and  murderous  designs  of  a  few  selfish  and  ambitious 
nobles ;  the  blackest  ingratitude  and  treachery  embitter  his  kingly 
ofiice,  and  disappoint  his  fairest  hopes.  This  is  the  bearing  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Earls  of  Cambridge,  Grey,  and  Scrope,  which  is 
episodically  interwoven  with  the  general  fable.  In  the  next  place, 
it  is  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  nobles  and  people  from  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  state,  that  Henry,  in  obedience  to  his  dying 
father's  advice,  not  more  than  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, enters  upon  plans  of  foreign  conquest.  Even  though  truly 
and  properly  speaking  the  war  with  France  may  have  had  a 
deeper  and  different  origin,  still  this  object  was  no  doubt  the 
motive  which  led  him  to  commence  the  campaign  so  suddenly,  and 
with  so  little  preparation.  Although  the  personal  heroism  of 
Henry,  and  the  constitutional  bravery  of  the  English,  brought  it 
quickly  to  a  glorious  termination,  it  nevertheless  proved  at  a  later 
period  the  fruitful  source  of  misery  and  disgrace  to  England,  and 
gave  the  chief  shock  to  the  grandeur  and  stability  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster.     For  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  which  in  peace- 
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fill  times  might  have  been  beneficial^  was  in  no  wise  fitted  for  the 
troublesome  consequences  of  this  war,  and  the  renewed  outbreak 
of  the  dispute  with  France.  Amid  circumstances  of  such  di£S- 
culty  its  inherent  weakness  was  laid  bare,  and  served  but  to  stimulate 
the  pretensions  of  the  other  claimants  of  the  royal  house,  as  weU 
as  the  restlessness  of  the  powerful  and  ambitious  nobles.  In  this 
manner  the  disturbance  of  history,  begun  in  the  reign  of  Bichard, 
was  carried  through  that  of  Henry  the  Fifth  into  the  times  of 
his  feeble  successor.  With  such  wonderful  tact  has  the  poet 
illustrated  the  significant  and  intrinsic  coherence  which  runs 
through  a  whole  century  of  English  history. 

The  war  with  France  forms  essentially  the  dramatic  action  of 
"  Henry  the  Fifth.''  It  exhibits  in  the  strongest  possible  light  that 
preponderance  of  the  Ejnc  element  in  the  historical  drama  which 
we  have  ahcady  noticed.  A  war  which  is  the  death-struggle  of  two 
vaUant  and  chivalric  nations  famishes  poetical  materials  such  as 
pre-eminently  belong  to  the  Epos.  To  treat  such  a  subject  drama- 
tically is  in  the  highest  degree  diflicult.  It  is  a  vulgar  opinion 
that  wars  are  made  by  kings  at  the  mere  impulses  of  their  own 
private  passions  and  interests.  They  are  no  doubt  co-operating, 
and,  to  a  superficial  view,  appear  the  immediate  causes.  But  in 
truth,  a  national  war,  such  as  we  have  here  depicted,  is  never,  sunply 
speaking,  made,  but  is  an  organic  growth,  like  every  other  historical 
phenomenon.  In  other  words,  it  results  by  a  certain  intrinsic 
necessity  &om  the  past  course  of  history,  the  present  posture  of 
political  circumstances,  and  by  the  general  spirit  of  the  age.  If, 
therefore,  poesy  would  exhibit  war  in  its  true  historical  light,  it  must 
apprehend  it  as  a  necessaiy  member  of  the  organism  of  history. 
This  is  a  task  which  for  obvious  reasons  must  be  much  easier  for 
the  narrative  of  an  epos  than  the  action  of  a  drama  to  accomphsh. 
And  yet  Shakspeare  has  succeeded  in  it,  by  the  aid  no  doubt  of 
an  extrinsic,  but  nevertheless  perfectly  allowable  and  appropriate 
expedient.  By  the  introduction  of  a  chorus  as  prologue,  he  has 
given  a  narrative  exposition  of  all  such  events  as  did  not  admit  of 
being  exhibited  dramatically.  Whatever,  on  the  contrary,  is  of 
leading  moment,  such  as  the  delineation  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
relation  both  to  the  past  and  the  national  characters  of  the  two 
belligerent  parties,  is  thrown  out  in  truly  dramatic  style  by  the 
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most  vivid  action.     On  his  death-bed,  Henry  the  Fourth  advised 
his  son — 

"to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels." 

PartII.ActIV.  Sc.  4. 

In  fact,  giddiness  and  restlessness  were  the  leading  features  in  the 
cliaracter  of  these  times,  which  were  unsettled,  partly  by  Henr/s 
unjust  usurpation,  which  exercised  an  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  nobles  and  people,  by  reason  of  the  close  connection  which 
prevailed  between  the  State  and  its  several  members,  and  partly 
also  by  the  advancing  improvement  of  the  State  and  nation.     The 
coq)orate  bodies,  the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the  nobles,  pro- 
tected by  Magna  Charta,  growing  in  wealth  and  consideration,  felt 
their  power,  and  sought  to  make  it  felt  as  well  by  the  sovereign  as 
by  each  other.     The  English  nobility,  indeed,  unlike  the  German 
and  the  French,  with  great  political  foresight,  sided  for  the  most  part 
\tith  the  commonalty,  in  order  to  defetid  their  common  rights  against 
the  aggression  of  the  crown.  Each  of  these  several  bodies  laboured  to 
promote  its  own  interests,  and  to  gain  for  itself  the  greatest  inde- 
pendence possible ;  each  living  power  struggled  to  acquire  a  spon- 
taneous evolution  and  influence;    without  some  external  vent  it 
must  have  perished  of  itself,  and  by  its  death  and  corruption  impeded 
the  organic  development  of  the  whole  State.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  extreme  vanity,  haughtiness,  and  luxury  of  the  court, 
the  nobles,  and  the  people,  made  them  eager  for  a  war  which  might 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  realising  their  proud  dreams  both 
of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  superiority ;  it  was  necessary  for  the  true 
historical   advance  of  the   people  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
humbled  by  misery  and  want,  otherwise  its  best  energies  would 
have  been  prematurely  wasted  in  extravagance  and  perversity  of 
every  kind.     Moreover,  France  had  been  broken  up  into  many 
separate  and  independent  States,  and  it  required  a  great  and  general 
war  to  revive  a  sense  of  mutual  dependence  and  unity.     All  these 
facts  Shakspeare  has  indicated  by  a  few  vigorous  touches.     Still 
more  decidedly  has  he  employed  the  different  characters  of  the 
two  nations  as  motives  of  the  historical  action.     The  modest 
practical  patriotism  of  the  English,  conscious  of  their  strength,  is 
justly  offended  at  the  haughty  arrogance  of  the  French,  which 
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speaks  forth  so  loudly  in  the  Dauphin's  contumelious  message  to 
Henry.  Shakspeare  has  not  left  unnoticed^  even  in  his  "  Bichard 
the  Second"  and  "Henry  the  Fourth,"  the  rivalry  which  the 
proximity  of  the  two  nations,  and  their  conflicting  political  interests, 
as  well  as  the  affinity  and  connection  of  the  two  royal  houses,  had 
fomented  between  France  and  England,  from  the  reign  of  John, 
and  even  earlier,  and  which  spreading  from  the  throne  to  the  very 
lowest  of  the  people,  had  degenerated  into  national  hatred.  The 
war  was  as  popular  on  both  sides  as  it  was  inevitable. 

But  to  depict  a  popular  war  with  truth  and  justice,  ample  space 
must  be  given  in  the  delineation  to  the  co-operation  and  activity 
of  the  people.  While,  therefore,  in  ''  King  John,"  the  mutual 
relation  of  Church  and  State ;  in  "  Bicliard  the  Second,"  the  kingly 
office  and  dignity ;  and  in  "  Henry  the  Fourth"  the  true  position 
and  influence  of  a  nobiHty  and  of  chivalry,  are  brought  prominently 
forward,  as  constituting  the  general  condition  of  the  historical 
development  respectively,  in  "  Henry  the  Fifth"  it  is  the  people 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  that  is  presented  to  us,  and  its 
cliaracter  and  relation  both  to  the  State  and  the  other  members  of 
the  body  pohtic,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  its  participation  in,  and 
mode  of  viewing  liistorical  events,  that  are  distinctly  laid  open.  The 
nobles  and  grandees  of  the  kingdom  fall  as  it  were  voluntarily  into 
'  the  background,  and  merge  more  and  more  into  the  general  body 
of  the  people,  whenever  a  great  and  ruling  mind,  like  Henry  the 
Fifth,  is  at  the  head  of  the  State.  This  consideration  furnishes 
the  poetic  justification  of  all  the  scenes,  where  we  meet  with  private 
soldiers,  camp  servants,  and  officers, — ^where  the  Prince  is  repre- 
sented as  holding  free  intercourse  with  his  people,  or  sitting  in 
deUberation  with  his  principal  generals, — and  where  also  the  cha- 
racters of  the  different  races  of  his  subjects  are  dramatically  em- 
bodied in  appropriate  representations :  such  as  Fluellen,  Macmonis, 
and  Jamy. 

The  genuine  historical  import  of  the  war  is  however  at  the  same 
time  truly  poetical ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  declare  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  this  historical  and  poetical  significance  is  the 
ground-idea  of  the  whole  drama.  Every  war  is  essentially  a 
judgment  of  God,  in  the  same  sense  that  universal  histoiy  is 
the  tribunal  of  the  world.     Its  commencement  and  it49  dose  are 
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alike  a  divine  Providence — a  moment  in  that  divine  superinten- 
dence of  the  world's  history,  of  which  a  sense  pervades  the  whole 
drama,  and  which  finds  an  utterance  in  the  words  of  Henry :  "  We 
are  in  God^s  hand,  brother,  not  in  theirs/'  These  words,  spoken 
on  the  evening  of  the  fatal  day  of  Agincourt,  which  was  to  decide  the 
fortunes  of  two  great  nations,  and  indeed  the  entire  scene  in 
which  they  occur,  diffuse  over  the  whole  representation  a  deeply 
serious  tone.  They  proclaim  a  high  and  solemn  tribunal  before 
which  history  and  the  world  is  judged.  The  drama  gives  rise 
insensibly  to  a  calm  feeling  of  religious  awe.  It  elevates  our 
reverence  of  God,  to  see  a  handful  of  tired  aiidfamishedEnglishmen, 
animated  by  their  own  and  their  king's  heroism,  and  in  full  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God,  attacking  and  routing  tluxje  or  four  times 
as  numerous  an  army  of  well-fed  and  well-equipped  Frenclunen ; 
and  tlie  hand  of  God  aiding  tlie  mental  and  moral  vigour  of  man, 
to  defeat  a  power  far  superior  outwardly,  but  weak  from  inward 
depravity.  Justly,  therefore,  might  Henry  exclaim,  after  the 
battle:— 

*'  O  God !  thy  ann  was  here. 
And  not  to  hb,  bat  to  thy  ann  alone 
Ascribe  we  all.'' 

Act  IV.  Scene  8. 

But  the  end  of  war  is  not  only  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  vigour  of  nations  and  their  rulers — not 
merely  to  aflbrd  room  to  the  most  richly-gifted  characters,  such  as 
the  noble  Henry  V.,  to  unfold  all  the  riches  of  its  inmost  life,  and 
to  display  in  different  lights  its  many  capacities  and  qualities,  which 
otherwise  would  never  be  manifest :  it  has  a  higher  and  nobler  aim — 
the  moral  purification  and  amendment  of  man.  Shakspeare  has 
traced  this  amelioration  in  theEnglish  and  French  armies,  but  clriefly 
in  the  person  of  Henry,  who,  at  first  but  a  rough  jewel,  and  only 
cleansed  by  his  father's  death  from  the  filth  with  which  it  was  en- 
crusted, and  first  cut  and  polished  by  the  great  emergency,  shines 
forth  in  native  beauty  and  splendour.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever 
is  incapable  of  improvement  must  meet  with  punishment  and  de- 
struction under  the  retributive  scourge  of  heaven.  Accordingly  the 
poet  has  again  introduced  upon  the  scene  Falstaff's  impure  com-' 
panions,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol,  in  order  to  shew  forth  their 
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appropriate  but  shameful  end.  The  very  story  of  FalstafiTs  death, 
who  cannot  survive  the  loss  of  the  King's  jEavour^  and  his  banish- 
ment from  the  court,  which  has  blighted  for  him  all  the  joys  df 
life,  is  episodically  introduced,  in  order  that  the  least  seed  even 
of  the  great  poetic  creation  might  not  be  lost,  but  that  every  one 
should  find  his  due,  and  every  member  of  the  great  dramatic  action 
have  for  himself  a  proper  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 

Thus  does  the  true  import  of  war  appear  to  be  coincident  with 
the  end  and  essence  of  history  itself.  While  the  poet  exhibits 
war,  though  springing  in  the  first  instance  from  the  sinfulness  of 
man,  as  a  judgment  of  God,  the  executioner  of  divine  justice,  and 
the  medium  of  His  grace— and  consequently  a  lever  of  the  develop- 
ment of  history,  and  a  means  of  the  advancement  of  tlie  human 
race— in  this  fundamental  idea  of  his  poem,  he  has  at  the  same 
time  seized  and  depicted  the  most  important  moments  of  history 
itself. 

But  although  we  liave  hitherto  left  unnoticed  the  immediate 
external  cause  and  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  great 
national  war,  they  have  not  been  neglected  by  Shakspeare  him- 
self. A  questionable  riyht  led  to  the  war.  Tlie  drama  accord- 
ingly opens  \iith  an  examination  of  the  title  on  which  it  is 
founded.  However  debatcable  Henry's  legal  claim  may  have  been, 
his  inward  title  was  only  the  more  indisputable.  Accordingly,  he 
gains  and  maintains  the  victory.  But  as  the  war  had  its  external 
cause  and  beginning,  it  must  also  have  a  similar  close;  the  con- 
tested claims  must  be  decided  finally.  Historically  this  is  accom- 
plished by  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  France,  with  Ihe 
reversion  of  the  French  throne  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI: 
With  the  same  events  the  drama  also  closes.  This  conclusion  has 
been  frequently  censured,  on  the  ground  that  the  love-making  and 
espousals  of  the  fifth  act  are,  it  is  justly  urged,  little  in  unison 
with  the  serious,  heroic,  and  epical  subject-matter  of  the  first 
four.  But  in  truth  the  war  itself  is  only  apparently  ended ;  it 
does  not  really  come  to  end  for  several  decades  later,  when 
Henry  has  long  rested  in  the  grave.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  drama  does  not  stand  isolated  by 
itself;  and  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  greater  wliole,  and  with  out- 
stretched arms  reaches  far  into  the  great  trilogy  wliich  follows. 
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On  the  other  hand^  the  natural  and  intrinsic  relation  between  war 
and  marriage  has  been  overlooked  in  the  censure.  It  resembles 
that  which  subsists  between  life  and  death.  As  war  springs  out  of 
peace,  inasmuch  as  the  collected  forces  of  peace  press  outwardly 
under  the  action  of  constant  collision ;  so  war,  whenever  it  is  just, 
is  in  its  turn  the  parent  of  peace.  But  now  the  most  lively 
type  of  peace  is  marriage,  the  foundation  of  the  family  and  the 
state,  and  the  germ  of  a  new  and  vigorous  life.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  peace  here  made  is  no  real  pacification — ^it  is  an  outward 
peace  only ;  the  princes,  and  not  the  nations,  are  reconciled.  But 
is  the  poet  to  be  blamed  for  this  ?  If  critics  are  determined  to 
tear  his  work  &om  its  organic  connexion  with  the  following 
dramas,  then  the  concluding  peace  may  and  must  be  taken  for  a 
true  and  genuine  resting  point,  and  it  is  the  natural  close  both  of 
the  war  and  of  the  drama.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  consi- 
dered in  the  connexion  in  which  it  really  stands  with  the  other 
pieces  of  the  great  historical  drama,  then  its  true  close  is  "  Heniy 
the  Sixth,''  and  the  last  act  of  ''  Henry  the  Fifth''  is  but  a 
transition  point,  which  conveys  however  the  same  important 
lesson  which  runs  through  the  whole  piece,  teaching  us  that  war 
and  peace  are  not  to  be  made  arbitrarily  at  the  caprices  and 
humours  of  man.  It  is  on  this  account  that,  as  Schlegel  has 
justly  remarked,  a  decided  tone  of  irony  prevails  in  the  fifth 
act.  Moreover,  all  these  objections  have  proceeded  fix>m  the 
mistaken  theory,  that  every  historical  drama  ought  to  be  simply  a 
tragedy  or  a  comedy.  Now  "  Henry  the  Fifth "  is  manifestly 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  and  this  the  sticklers  of  theory  could 
not  forgive.  Most  of  these  oblique  and  distorted  judgments  have 
been  passed  upon  "  Henry  the  Fifth "  by  those  notion-mongers 
who  reject  every  thing  as  false  and  blameworthy  that  they 
find  difficlt  to  reconcile  with  their  own^factitious  theories. 

We  have  already  indicated  in  general  terms  the  historical 
import  and  influence  of  the  long  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 
The  weakness  of  this  monarch  effected  in  England  what  in  France 
was  accomplished  by  the  vigorous  arm  of  Louis  the  Eleventh. 
We  have  also  hinted  our  belief  that  the  fundamental  idea,  which 
is  reflected  in  the  life  of  Henry — the  same  which  some  have  erro- 
neously pretended  to  discover  in  "  Hamlet" — appears  here  to  be 

c  c 
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historically  motived  by  the  necessary  progress  of  the  English 
nation.  It  mighty  indeed^  be  taken  as  forming  the  special  gromid 
idea  of  the  trilogy  itself,  if  the  object  of  the  latter  were  confined 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  king.  But  such 
alone  is  not  its  matter  and  object.  The  class  of  dramas  to 
which  it  belongs  is  not  biographical,  but  historical.  On  this 
account,  among  the  leading  personages  of  such  dramas,  the  people 
and  the  state,  in  their  relations  to  other  people  and  kingdoms,  have 
a  place  of  right.  From  the  description  of  a  great  national  war,  in  its 
poetico-historical  sense,  the  poem  here  advances  to  the  delineation 
of  civil  wary  which  is  to  the  former  as  poison  is  to  medicine. 
This  procedure  appears  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  tragedy  of  which  the  reign  of  Heniy  the 
Sixth  forms  the  fourth  act.  The  bane  must  have  its  antidote. 
The  imstable  foundation  on  which  the  Boyal  House  of  Lancaster 
rested,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  straight  course  of  history  which 
marked  its  accession  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  the  immorality, 
selfishness,  ambition,  and  avarice,  which  the  long  course  of  un* 
checked  prosperity  had  fostered  in  the  nobles  and  commons, 
ultimately  produced  in  the  factions  of  the  white  and  red  roses 
the  antidote  to  their  own  rank  poison.  By  interweaving  the 
stoiy  of  the  old  Mortimer,  the  imfortunate  pretender  to  the 
thrones  of  Bolingbroke,  and  his  son,  the  poet  has  with  great 
judgment  indicated  the  connection  of  the  ''Heniy  the  Sixth"  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  great  drama,  and  at  the  same  time  kept 
alive  the  memoiy  of  the  olden  wrong  of  Henry's  ancestor.  We 
have  here  no  petty  conflict  between  a  few  rebellious  barons  and 
the  sovereignty;  but  a  civil  war  in  the  strict  sense:  a  chaotic 
dissolution  of  all  the  ties  of  social  hfe,  by  which  the  different 
members  of  the  state  are  plunged  in  hatred  and  dissension,  fomis 
the  leading  topic  of  the  dramatic  representation.  The  soQ  from 
which  it  springs  historically  is  the  total  corruption  and  imm(»ality 
of  the  nation;  and  as  long  as  the  evil  is  associated  with  power 
and  energy  of  will,  it  thrives  fearfiiUy;  vice  struggles  with  vice, 
and  crime  and  sin  with  sin  and  crime,  tmtil  at  last  they  destroy 
each  other  by  their  own  virulence.  No  piece,  in  shorty  exhibits 
the  two  opposite  aspects  of  the  Christian  view  of  things  in  the 
mutual  interpenetration   in  which   they  occur  in  the  historic 
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drama,  more  distinctly  than  '*  Henry  the  Sixth,"  and  its  continua- 
tion, "Richard  the  Third."  In  these  plays  evil  is  made  to 
find  its  own  corrective  and  destruction  in  evil  and  moral  weak- 
ness and  perversity ;  vice  and  folly  mutually  frustrate  each  other 
as  in  Comedy.  The  good  obtains,  no  doubt,  by  Grod's  grace,  the 
final  victory,  but  not  within  the  immediate  limits  of  the  repre- 
sented time  and  action;  it  passes  beyond  the  acting  personages  of 
the  piece  into  the  wide  futurity  of  histoiy.  For  the  present 
the  tragical  rules  uncontrolled,  not  merely  annihilating  evil, 
but  also  destroying  whatsoever  is  great,  noble,  and  beautiful 
in  humanity.  For  amid  the  general  decay  of  an  age  and 
nation,  the  virtue  and  good  intentions  of  individuals  can  never 
preserve  themselves  entirely  spotless,  inasmuch  as  the  individual 
does  not  stand  isolated  and  alone,  but  is  an  organic  member  of 
society — ^the  child  of  his  nation,  and  the  creature  of  his  age. 
The  universal  sinfulness  must  seize  upon  him  also  in  the  same 
way  that  one  foul  spot  infects  the  whole  fruit,  and  as,  conversely, 
it  is  the  corruption  of  the  whole  that  originates  the  foulness  of 
the  particular  spot. 

This  saddening  thought,  which  is  identical  in  principle  with  the 
christian  dogma  of  original  sin,  forms  the  ground  idea  of  this 
great  trilogy.  With  various  modifications  it  is  carried  through 
each  of  the  three  parts,  as  being  indeed  necessarily  implied  in  the 
Jiistorical  import  of  civil  war.  But  the  same  reference  of  all 
history  to  the  divine  grace,  which,  in  its  delineation  of  the  great 
national  war,  the  previous  drama  had  conveyed  by  representing 
war  as  an  immediate  judgment  of  God,  is  here  agam  repeated;  the 
civil  war  being  regarded  as  an  antidote  and  restorative  of  the 
general  corruption  and  suffering,  and  defeat  as  tending  to  the 
purification  and  refinement  of  human  goodness  and  nobility.  This 
is  the  other — ^the  soothing  and  consolatory  aspect  of  the  poem. 
The  life  and  fortunes  of  Henry  the  Sixth  reflect  both  aspects  in 
the  most  immediate  and  clearest  maimer.  His  personal  history 
forms,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  and  the  link  which 
connects  together  the  several  parts.  Henry,  indeed,  takes  no 
share  in  the  action ;  aU  he  does  is  to  pray  and  to  suffer,  and  yet 
all  that  happens  falls  upon  his  devoted  head,  and  his  doing  nothing 
is  even  the  principal  cause  of  all  thai  is  done  and  happens.     Ac- 
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cordingly  in  this  piece  the  interest  is  greatly  divided.  The  chief 
part  of  it  is  no  doubt  claimed  by  the  King  and  his  family,  but  they 
have  to  share  it  in  the  first  part  with  Talbot  and  his  son,  in  their 
noble  struggle  against  France,  with  the  defeat  of  Gloster,  and  the 
victory  of  York  in  the  second;  and  in  the  third,  the  end  of  York, 
and  the  conduct  of  Edward,  arrest  our  attention.  And  yet  the 
true  unity  is  manifestly  preserved  by  the  oneness  of  the  interest  of 
the  stor}',  and  of  the  ground  idea  which  animates  it.  To  establish 
tliis  point  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  close  examination 
of  each  of  the  three  parts. 

To  begin  with  thejirst,  which  forms  the  proper  conclusion  d 
"  Henry  the  Fifth,^^  since  the  national  war  which  is  there  exhibited 
now  first  attains  to  a  real  end.  It  concludes  to  the  advantage  of 
France,  even  becausle  the  intrinsic  moral  right  has  gone  over  to 
lier  side.  For  although  the  nobles  and  commonalty  of  France  are 
not  much  better  as  yet,  and  are  at  best  but  more  prudent  and 
sharpened  by  experience,  they  have  nevertheless  abandoned  their 
Imuglity  self-confidence  and  groundless  vanity,  and  a  growing 
esteem  for  their  adversary  has  laid  the  first  step  to  victory.  And, 
wliat  is  more  important  still,  England,  on  the  other  Iiand,  has  lost 
her  moral  superiority.  We  are  conscious  at  once  of  this  loss  in 
the  introductory  scenes,  amid  the  selfish  intrigues  an  J  quarrels  of 
the  nobles,  in  whose  wake  the  people  blindly  follow,  and  that  the 
people  and  army  are  no  longer  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
wliich  gave  the  victory  to  Henry  the  Fifth,  is  proved,  among  other 
incidents  of  the  campaign,  by  the  disgraceful  and  cowardly  flight 
of  Fastolfe.  Accordingly,  the  piece  opens  well  with  the  funeral 
of  Henry,  as  with  the  entombment  of  the  victories  and  conquests 
of  England.  It  was  a  grand,  though  great  error,  to  suppose  that 
at  that  time  England  could  maintain  a  lasting  rule  over  Fiance; 
whenever  the  political  and  national  energy  of  a  people  are  not 
completely  broken,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  sink  into  a  mere 
province  of  another  kingdom.  Nothing  but  the  intrinsic  weak- 
ness of  France,  and  the  moral  and  heroic  energy  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
could  have  lent  to  such  a  misconception  the  brief  and  transient  sanc- 
tion of  success.  When  the  French  nation  had  once  roused  itself, 
a  monarch  as  vigorous  as  the  Sixth  Henry  was  weak,  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  retain  the  conquest  which  in  its  encroach  • 
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meut  was  no  less  unjust  and  immoral,  than  the  attempt  to  enslave 
the  man  who  is  morally  capable  of  freedom.     In  the  final  issue 
of  the  war,  the  judgment  of  God  accordingly  reveals  itself;  the 
same  justice  sinks  the  scale  of  England  which  hdiore  had  raised  it. 
But  the  divine  interposition  has  its  outward  manifestation  in  the 
"  Maid  of  Orleans,^'     Though  Shakspeare  from  the  very  first 
makes  her  to  be  in  league  with  the  evil  one,  he  is  nevertheless  far 
from  wishing  to  have  it  thought  that  her  appesurance  on  the  scene 
is  without  the  divine  permission,  and  does  not  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign.     For  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  interference  of  supernatural  s^ency  in  human  affairs 
must  be  mediately  divine,  inasmuch  as  the  ^dl  one  camiot  operate 
on  them  without  the  permission  of  (Jod.     The  more  sentiment.al 
critics,  indeed,  are  disposed  to  recognise  in  Shakspeare's  "  Joan  of 
Arc''  a  pure  and  spotless  maiden,  at  first  acting  under  the  imme- 
diate inspiration  of  heaven,  but  subsequently  losing  her  moral 
purity  under  the  corrupting  influence  of  success.     The  error  of 
this  view  is,  however,  obvious  and  at  once  refuted  by  the  boldness 
with  which  this  modest  damsel  mixes  with  the  French  warriors, 
and  receives  their  adoration.     In  his  conception  of  the  character 
of  "  Joan  of  Arc,''  Shakspeare  followed  the  national  opinion  of 
his  countrymen,  which  was  indeed  the  general  belief  of  her  con- 
temporaries.    No  doubt  it  was  untrue  in  all  essential  points ;  yet 
the  truth  could  not  and  ought  not  to  have  been  established  in  the 
present  piece.     For  the  hustorical  drama  ought  to  exhibit  its 
subject  matter  as  it  existed,  and  to  paint  with  the  utmost  truth 
the  feelings  and  characters  of  its  age.     It  was,  however,  a  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans  "  lived 
and  flourished,  that  it  was  incapable  of  apprehending  the  great,  the 
pure,  and  the  noble,  in  their  intrinsic  purity,  and  indeed  that  the 
great  and  noble  could  not  preserve  themselves  entirely  and  wholly 
pure.     For  the  result  of  long  and  searching  investigation  is  unable 
to  place  Joan  in  such  a  light,  and  even  Schiller's  ideal  but  most 
unhistorical  representation  of  her  is  not  sufficient  to  wash  away  all 
the  stains  which  adhere  to  her  reputation.     That  in  her  own  lonely 
musings,  and  before  her  appearance  on  the  field  of  history,  she  was 
animated   by  great  and  beautiful  thoughts,  Shakspeare  himself 
leaves  us  to  suppose,  by  the  rumour  which  he  allows  to  precede 
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her.  But  in  order  to  realize  these  thoughts  in  such  a  time — at 
the  very  moment  in  which  she  entered  actively  into  the  compU- 
cated  machinery  of  their  realization^  she  gave  up  herself  to  the 
evil  one;  but  whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily — this,  as  indif- 
ferent for  the  poetical  end  he  had  in  view, — ^the  poet  has  justly  left 
undecided.  It  was  thus  that  she  did  fall,  in  truth;  and  thus  does 
she  appear  also  to  fall  in  the  present  drama^  as  the  victim  of  the 
fundamental  idea  which  animates  the  whole  trilogy. 

Her  death  at  the  same  time  appears  as  the  organic  contrast  to 
the  fall  of  Salisbury  and  of  the  Talbots.  The  elder  Talbot  is 
decidedly  the  noblest  character  of  the  piece.  Patriotism,  knightly 
honour,  and  bravery,  are  the  guiding  principles  of  his  whole  life; 
of  any  higher  idea  he  is  whoUy  unconscious ;  he  can  ;tinn  a  battle, 
but  is  unable  to  command  an  army ;  he  is  an  e^ccellent  officer,  but 
no  general,  fidl  of  courage,  and  not  without  prudence  and  fore- 
sight, (as  proved  by  his  encounter  with  the  Duchess  of  Auvergne) 
but  yet  without  a  prompt  and  creative  presence  of  mind,  and  a 
wide  forecasting  circumspection.  This  defect,  and  the  rough  stern- 
ness of  his  virtue,  which  has  much  of  the  race  of  the  lion  in  it,  is  the 
failing  which  leads  to  his  death.  His  character  was  little  suited  for 
the  crooked  and  complicated  relations  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
under  the  iron  rod  of  correction,  he  was  likewise  stem  and  iron- 
like— ^untempered,  and  without  grace  to  submit.  In  such  times 
an  honourable  death  is  to  the  noble  a  blessing  firom  God ;  to  die  is 
victory  and  pleasure,  but  to  live  is  to  be  subject  to  the  cruel 
empire  of  necessity  and  crime.  The  living  cannot  escape  entirely 
the  contagion  of  the  universal  sinfulness;  while  the  victorious 
pleasure  of  death  which  emancipates  the  dying  bom  the  general 
misery  is  at  once  exalting  and  incorruptible.  This  reflection  con- 
stitutes the  particular  modification  which  the  ground  idea  of  the 
whole  recceives  in  the  first  part,  and  which  all  its  several  parts  are 
designed  to  elucidate.  By  the  seductive  arts  of  Sufiblk,  the  pure 
and  imimpassioned  nature  of  Henry  is  induced  to  violate  his 
kingly  word,  and  the  plighted  faith  of  betrothment,  in  order  ;to 
form  his  unfortunate  alliance  with  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Even  he 
cannot  keep  himself  pure,  and  while  with  youthful  fickleness  he 
yields  to  the  sensual  temptation,  he  lays  the  first  stone  of  the 
edifice  of  his  future  misery.     Gloster,  too,  with  his  upright  and 
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noble  spirit  is  carried  away  by  the  heat  of  party  spirit^  and  passion. 
His  quarrel  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  which  has  spread  even 
to  their  retainers,  and  the  rivahy  between  Somerset  and  Richard 
of  York,  and  the  weakness  of  Bedford  and  Exeter — all  alike  con- 
tribute to  the  ruin  of  Talbot  and  his  noble  son.  The  burghers  and 
populace  do  not  in  the  first  part  take  any  side  in  the  factious  con- 
tentions of  the  nobles ;  the  Mayor  of  London  does  not  interfere 
except  to  mediate  between  them.  Nevertheless  occasional  indica- 
tions appear  of  their  being  already  tainted  with  the  general  cor- 
mptian — such  as  the  brawls  of  the  serving-men  of  Gloster  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  cowardice  of  Fastolfe  and  his 
army. 

In  the  second  part ^  the  hidden  disease  has  broken  out  in  all 
its  force.  We  have  here  the  wide  and  compUcated  tissue  of  fac- 
tions, with  their  quarrels  and  intrigues,  vices  and  atrocities,  in 
which  the  .domestic  policy  of  England  became  entangled  after  the- 
loss  of  France,  and  the  end  of  the  foreign  war.  The  germs  of 
these  troubles  were  alone  present  in  the  first  part;  they  have  now 
grown  up  into  a  wide-spreading  and  vigorous  tree.  After  a  pre- 
tended reconciliation,  the  old  enmity  of  Gloster  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  bursts  out  again  with  twofold  fury,  and  into  active 
hostilities.  The  Queen,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Suffolk,  takes  a 
part  in  it,  and  combines  with  the  Bishop  for  the  ruin  of  Gloster. 
Richard  of  York  has  now  set  up  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and 
is  supported  by  the  powerful  Neviles — ^the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and 
Warwick.  The  bloody  banner  of  civil  war  is  at  length  unfurled 
in  earnest.  The  noble  Gloster  is  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a  vilo 
intrigue,  and  murderously  put  to  death.  Northumberland,  Clifford^ 
Buckingham,  Stafford,  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  King's  friends, 
fall  in  battle.  The  worthless  Somerset,  the  criminal  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort— ^that  corrupt  and  genuine  specimen  of  a  papistic  priest — 
and  the  thorough  scoundrel  Suffolk,  also  perish.  York  alone,  with 
his  associates  and  his  sons,  and  among  these  the  fearful  Richard, 
survive,  and  on  the  other  side  the  no  less  dreadful  Margaret 
with  a  few  of  her  followers.  Death  and  crime  reap  an  ample 
harvest;  the  great  and  the  little,  the  wicked  and  the  good,  are 
alike  mown  down.  For  in  such  times  of  wide  and  general 
corruption,  good  ceases  to  be  good;  in  the  universal  sinfulness 
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the  boundary  lines  between  vice  and  virtue  are  lost  and  dis- 
appear. Virtue  is  no  longer  virtue,  when^  as  in  the  case  of 
Oloster,  Buckingham,  Clifford^  and  others,  it  is  associated  with 
such  passionate  heat  and  party  rage ;  evil  gains  a  seeming  sanc- 
tion when  the  good  itself  comes  forward  in  such  disguise.  In 
such  times  the  death  of  the  noble  is  but  an  unsucc^sfnl  effort 
at  life,  and  vice  alone  mamtains  its  ground,  because  it  only  is 
consistent  with  itself.  This  is  the  dreadful  tiruth  which  is  con- 
veyed to  us  by  this  drama,  as  well  as  by  its  mistress.  History 
herself.  History,  as  we  have  frequently  observed,  requires 
above  all  things  active  consistent  energy ;  if  good  has  asso- 
ciated itself  with  this  quality  it  wiU  invariably  maintain  out- 
wardly the  pre-eminence  which  belongs  to  it  intrinsically;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  evil  possesses  the  energy  which  consistency 
lends,  the  good  must  succumb,  as  forfeiting,  by  the  loss  of  it,  its 
own  essential  property.  Evil  must,  and  indeed  ought,  to  prevail, 
in  order  that  it  may  work  its  own  destruction,  which  the  good 
by  its  own  imperfection  is  unable  to  accomplish.  The  victory  of 
evil  is,  in  short,  its  own  annihilation. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  under  which  the  general  idea  of  the  whole 
exhibits  itself  in  tliis  second  part,  every  thread  of  the  complicated 
web  appears  to  be  judiciously  arranged.  The  sorceries  of  the 
Pucelle  have  their  counterpart  in  the  incantation  scene,  which  is 
the  ruin  of  the  noble-hearted  Duchess  of  Gloster,  and  the  first 
stain  on  the  honour  of  the  Protector;  and  with  the  flattering 
Peter  and  his  master,  the  rascally  Simcox,  and  the  episode  of  Jack 
Cade  and  his  rascally  rabble,  are  full  of  deep  significance,  and  at 
the  same  time  indispensable,  as  shewing  that  in  such  periods  the 
noblest  minds  even  are  liable  to  the  strangest  aberrations,  and  that 
the  weakest  men  are  most  irretrievably  the  victims  of  the  darkest 
powers  of  hell.  They  also  serve  to  demonstrate  that  such  a  state 
of  things  is  only  possible  when  all  r^ard  for  religion  and  morality 
is  thrown  aside,  and  when  the  holiest  principles  are  employed 
only  for  fraud  and  delusion ;  while  they  also  illustrate  the  wild 
excesses  into  which  the  multitude  are  hurried,  when  once^they 
have  been  drawn  within  the  vortex  of  the  general  giddiness,  even 
to  the  mad  design  not  only  of  overthrowing  all  social  order  and 
subordination,  but  of  prohibiting  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  what- 
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ever  else  promotes  the  liigher  civilization  of  the  species.  These 
inferior  parties,  like  Falstaff  and  his  motley  fellows  in  "  Henry 
the  Fifth,''  furnish  also  in  their  peculiar  comic  colouring  a  parody 
on  the  subject-matter  of  the  proper  historic  action,  while  they 
eidiibit  evil  in  its  true  light,  as  irrational,  ridiculous,  and  absurd. 

Sentimental  critics,  like  F.  Horn  and  others,  have  blamed  the 
poet  for  his  conception  of  the  character  of  the  Queen,  which  the 
second  part  develops  in  detaQ.  She  is,  they  say,  made  unnecessarily 
revolting,  a  perfect  fury ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  offensive  to  our 
feehngs,  for  the  good  but  unfortunate  king  to  be  represented  as 
so  manifestly  henpecked.  No  doubt  the  same  sounds  of  the 
horrible  which  in  "Titius  Andronicus''  strike  the  ear  in  full 
accord,  are  heard  in  dying  echoes  in  the  character  of  Margaret;  a 
fact  which  proves  with  some  degree  of  certainty  that  the  two  latter 
parts  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth''  must  be  classed  among  the  earliest 
productions  of  Shakspeare's  pen.  No  doubt  the  guilt  of  the  Queen 
is  deep  enough,  without  the  imaginary  addition  of  adultery :  yet 
without  tliis  poetical  but  significant  touch,  it  is  clear  that  the 
picture  would  have  been  incomplete.  A  mind  so  jferfectly  un- 
feminine,  so  energetic,  so  passionate,  violent,  and  fiery,  must  have 
felt  itself  ill  matched  with  the  cool  and  unimpassioned  Henry. 
And,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  history, which  cannot  in  fact 
proclaim  every  truth,  the  poet  could  not  well  omit  a  trait  which 
consistency  looked  for,  and  without  which  the  portrait  would  be 
altogether  without  meaning  or  expression.  Moreover,  such 
terrific  energy  and  enormity,  such  undisguised  shamelessness  of 
sin,  as  is  here  exhibited  in  the  character  of  a  woman,  is  doubtless 
more  poetical  and  more  dramatic,  and,  indeed,  in  a  poem  more 
moral,  than  any  darkly  crawUng  and  secret  sins,  or  the  mere  hint 
of  their  existence,  when  the  spectator  could  not  fail  to  suspect  them. 
Besides,  such  completeness  of  crime,  a  character  in  short  in  which 
all  the  immorality  of  the  age  might  seem  to  have  centered  itself, 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  poet's  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
true  nature  of  such  times,  and  of  perspicuously  elucidating  the 
ground-idea  of  the  whole.  The  devilish  Bichard  stands  worthily 
by  the  side  of  ,the  fury — Margaret ;  the  two  characters  mutually 
complete  each  other ;  they  learn  of,  and  form  themselves  by,  one 
another,  in  order  to  become  the  mighty  instruments  of  the  divine 
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retribution  which  visited  England^  and  the  members  of  the  royal 
Ceunily  especially^  at  the  close  of  Henr/s  long  but  unhappy  rdgn. 
Lastly^  the  unmanly  and  womanish  king  required  the  organic 
contrast  of  his  malignant  and  masculine  consort.  Heniy,  indeed, 
willingly  risked  his  own  dishonour,  when,  with  a  disposition 
like  his,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  into  taking  such  a 
woman  for  a  wife.  This  his  first  and  only  sin  of  commission — 
all  his  later  faults  were  but  sins  of  omission — ^required  to  be  thrown 
out  in  a  strong  light,  in  order  to  show  how  in  the  rank  soil  of 
such  a  period  the  smallest  seed  of  crime  bears  an  infinite  crop  of 
deadly  effects  and  consequences.  The  queen  govons  in  the  king^s 
place,  and  of  bad,  makes  worse.  Thrust  into  the  back-ground  by 
her  inordinate  love  of  power,  and  confirmed  in  his  weak  inactive 
meditation,  he  becomes  more  and  more  a  sovereign  in  name  only; 
the  open  infideUty  of  his  queen  is  insufficient  to  rouse  him.  His 
cahn,  humble,  and  resigned  frame  of  mind,  in  other  circumstances 
deserving  of  the  highest  commendation,  acquires  in  his  case  day 
by  day  a  more  sinful  character  of  weakness  and  indecision.  The 
relation  subsisting  between  Henry  and  Margaret  does  but  reflect 
the  leading  idea  of  the  second  part  under  a  peculiar  modification, 
which  at  the  same  time  perfectly  justifies  in  a  poetic  light  the 
character  of  the  queen,  as  Shakspeare  has  here  drawn  it. 

The  very  first  scene  of  the  third  part  introduces  us  at  once  to 
York  and  his  sons  in  the  full  exultation  of  victory.  This  king's  party 
has  been  defeated  in  the  field;  he  purchases  peace  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  son's  hereditary  rights,  and  by  making  over  the  succession 
to  his  adversary.  The  queen,  however,  and  the  young  Edward, 
refuse  their  consent  to  the  arrangement :  under  their  banners  the 
scattered  forces  of  the  king  are  agam  collected.  York  is  attacked 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  has  resolved  on  his  part  to  break  the 
compact,  and  to  expel  the  king  fix>m  the  throne.  He  is  put  to 
death  with  the  most  cruel  insults  and  mockciy.  But  the  fortune 
of  war  quickly  changes  again.  The  queen,  defeated  by  Warwick 
and  the  sons  of  York,  flies  to  procure  foreign  aid.  The  person  <rf 
Henry  is  seized,  and  the  eldest  son  of  York  ascends  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  His  own  fickleness,  how- 
ever, soon  displaces  him;  because  he  cannot  rule  himself,  his 
possession  of  the  throne  is  not  undisturbed.  The  dispute  is  renewed 
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with  greater  fierceness  than  ever.  France,  led  on  by  the  injured 
Warwick,  comes  forward  in  support  of  Margaret  to  attack  Eu^and, 
distracted  with  domestic  troubles,  on  her  own  soil.  So  completely 
has  the  aspect  of  affairs  changed  with  the  loss  of  intrinsic  virtue 
and  int^rity ;  so  deeply  is  England  corrupted  without  hope  or 
prospect  of  immediate  deliverance.  Her  best  and  noblest  sons 
have  Mien,  and  none  remain  to  supply  their  places ;  the  wicked 
abound  more  and  more,  and  eveiy  where  gain  ascendancy.  In 
such  periods  of  convulsion,  the  sons  are  usually  more  evil  and 
corrupt  than  their  sires.  This  truth  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
children  of  Henry  and  York,  and  by  the  younger  Clifford  and 
Buckingham.  Darker  clouds  gather  around  the  horizon,  while 
Henry,  driven  at  first  to  flight,  and  then  in  prison,  resigns  himself 
to  prayer  and  meditation.  And  what  is  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  f 
He  calls  himself  '^  A  man  at  least,  for  less  he  should  not  be,^'  a 
king — ^^^  whose  crown  is  called  content/'  H^  is  ready  to  do, 
and  humbly  yields  himself  to,  whatever  God  wills ;  he  sees  into  the 
future  with  a  prophet's  eye,  and  dies  asking  forgiveness  for  him- 
self and  his  murderer.  In  death  the  storm  which  had  spent  itself 
on  his  troubled  life  clears  off.  His  last  moments  bespeak  a  mind 
strong  in  its  victory  over  self,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly 
interests  to  which  by  the  sufferings  of  life  he  had  attained. 

It  is  this  profound  Christian  truth  that  the  third  part  of  this 
trilogy  unfolds  before  our  eye.  In  times  like  those  which  are  here 
depicted  no  one  is  the  complete  master  of  his  own  movements, 
while  the  soil  totters  beneath  his  feet.  He  cannot  escape  the 
contagion  which  infects  the  whole  community.  In  a  period  of 
such  disorder,  it  is  only  some  mighty  and  heaven-sent  spirit  that 
can  restore  peace ;  while  the  heavenly  deUverer  is  absent,  the  evil 
must  rage  until  it  has  exhausted  or  destroyed  itself.  Having 
brought  ruin  upon  himself  chiefly  by  his  own  weakness  and  in- 
activity, he  becomes,  by  the  way  in  which  he  meets  his  fate,  a 
pattern  of  noble  resignation.  In  such  trials  and  emergencies,  the 
man  who  does  not  feel  a  divine  commission  inciting  him  to  action, 
docs  better  to  suffer  than  to  act ;  he  must  receive  the  times  as  » 
divine  visitation,  and  dispose  himself  in  humble  hope  to  suffering 
and  to  patience.  By  means  of  them  he  is  to  raise  himself  above 
all  that  is  earthly — by  submitting  to  affliction,  as  a  just  visitation 
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on  his  inability  to  act  with  moral  firmness,  amid  the  general  comip- 
tion  which  has  mixed  together  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  in 
indistinguishable  confusion.  Who  can  presume  to  decide  whether 
the  right  was  on  the  side  of  York  or  Lancaster  ?  Both  were 
equally  in  the  wrong,  and  all  who  sided  with  one  or  the  other 
partook  of  this  injustice.  It  is  not  occasionally  only  that  such 
cases  are  to  be  met  with  in  history — ^they  are  of  daily  occurrence, 
especially  where  parties,  civil  war,  and  rebellion  abound.  For  con- 
tending factions  must  ever  be  both  in  the  wrong,  inasmuch  as  they 
can  never  come  into  collision  without  injury  and  without  doing  vio- 
lence both  to  Church  and  State, — ^which  are  absolutely  superior  to 
any  interest  of  party, — and  consequently  without  setting  themselves 
loose  from  the  moral  constitution  of  human  society.  The  wider  the 
quarrel  spreads,  the  more  rapidly  does  it  whirl  around  with  it  the 
whole  of  life :  so  that  the  h6(T  not  xov  mf  becomes  a  moral  impossi- 
bility, and  the  less  forward  ought  the  individual  to  be  in  looking  to 
himself  for  delivery ;  but  he  must  resign  himself  the  more  impli- 
citly to  history,  and  look  to  God's  guiding  hand  to  loose  the  tangled 
knot,  and  pass  judgment  upon  all. 

It  was  even  because  she  was  a  stranger  to  such  humility,  that, 
after  a  brief  success,  Margaret  proved  the  ruin  of  herself,  her 
husband,  and  her  son.  While  the  young  Prince  and  the  youtliful 
Rutland  commit  themselves  with  forward  rashness  to  the  tearing 
stream  of  history,  which  they  have  never  before  tried,  a  just  retri- 
bution overtakes  their  presumption,  and  the  beardless  boys  are 
swallowed  up  by  the  mighty  torrent.  York,  because  he  refused 
to  be  content  in  a  private  station,  fell  beneath  the  cruel  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  soon  after  him,  the  king  paid  the  penalty  of  the 
guilt  which  he  incurred,  by  not  at  once  resigning  a  crown  for 
which  he  possessed  neither  a  title  nor  a  qualification.  The  king- 
maker, Warwick,  is  doomed  to  witness  the  frustration  of  all  his 
pains  and  exertions,  because  in  proud  presumption  he  believed  him- 
self called  to  play  the  judge  with  those  fix)m  whom  he  ought  naturally 
to  have  awaited  his  own  sentence.  An  early  death  overtakes 
Clifford,  Oxford,  and  Somerset,  for  venturing  to  choose  a  side  where 
both  parties  were  equally  culpable,  and  between  whom  right  and 
wrong  fluctuated  undecided.  Because  Edward  the  Fourth  was  un- 
able to  restrain  himself  in  a  position  difficult  even  to  any  one  every 
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way  qualified  to  restore  order  to  the  distracted  state,  and  because 
he  undertook  a  task  beyond  his  powers,  he  is  quickly  driven  from  his 
tlirone ;  and,  although  restored  to  it  again,  we  learn  from  liis  bro- 
ther's (Richard)  words,  that  he  was  unfitted  to  retain  it  long.  Lastly, 
at  the  close  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth''  we  see  the  same  fate  hovering  over 
the  heads  of  Lady  Grey  and  her  family,  who  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  tempted  to  assume  a  place  in  history  which  belonged  neither 
to  them  nor  their  lineage,  and  for  which,  besides,  they  possessed 
not  the  necessary  qualifications.  Thus,  in  all  the  several  parts 
of  this  drama,  we  have  the  same  idea  reflected — the  same  law,  that 
is,  the  same  view  of  history,  which,  in  this  tliird  part,  forms  the 
modification  of  the  ground-idea  of  the  whole  trilogy ;  around  this 
centre  all  adjusts  itself  into  an  organic  whole.  At  the  same  time, 
at  its  close,  Eicliard  comes  forward  conspicuously  into  the  fore- 
ground. He,  the  fearfully  consistent  villain — ^that  has  neither 
pity,  love,  nor  fear — ordained  to  be  an  executioner,  nature's  abor- 
tion— stands  forth  in  fiill  vigour  and  freshness — the  dregs  of  the 
antidote  of  the  poisoned  period,  in  order  to  close  the  last  act  of 
the  grand  tragedy. 

It  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  take  another  survey  from  the  pre- 
sent point  of  the  whole  edifice,  whose  structure  we  have  been 
describing.  In  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  civil  war  is  depicted  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  an  original  disturbance  of  the  due  order 
of  history,  and  of  the  wide-spread  corruption  of  morals  to  which 
it  led.  This  grand  idea  is  the  ground-work  of  the  tchole,  and  is 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  truly  christian  view  of  history.  Tlie 
three  parts  in  the  next  place  exhibit  the  principal  laws  and  stages 
of  the  development  of  sucli  a  state  of  things.  In  the  Jirst  part 
we  see  how  history  once  corrupted  overtlu'ows  what  is  truly  noble 
in  it^self,  but  which,  however,  are  themselves  touched  with  the 
general  colours  of  the  age,  while  at  the  same  time  we  discover  how, 
in  such  times,  the  great  and  pure  are  ill  understood,  and  unable  to 
keep  themselves  entirely  from  contamination.  The  second  stage 
of  this  corrupt  state  of  things  is  exhibited  in  the  second  part. 
The  complication  grows  gradually  into  an  undistinguishable  chaos, 
in  which  right  and  wrong  are  inseparably  blended  together,  and 
consequently  the  evil  and  the  good,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  more   and  less  wicked,  are  involved  in  on^  common  ruin. 
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Arrived  at  this  height,  it  demands  that  men  in  general,  abstaining 
from  all  interference,  should  resign  themselves  to  the  guidance  of 
those  to  whose  hands  God  has  committed  the  restoration  of  right 
and  order ;  every  unauthorised  proceeding  is  punished  as  a  sin- 
ful presumption,  while  the  humble  and  meek  are  purified  and 
amended  by  suffering,  until  at  last  death  exalts  them  above  all 
earthly  desires.  This  idea  forms  the  grand  thought  of  the  third 
part. 

Our  observations  on  "  Bichard  the  Third/'  the  j^M  act  of  the 
grand  drama,  will  be  brief.  The  significance  of  this  particular 
piece  follows  at  once  from  our  previous  remarks,  while  the  much 
admired  character  of  Bichard  has  been  so  abundantly  discussed, 
criticised,  and  reviewed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  advance  any  new 
remark.  I  must  therefore  leave  it  to  the  reader's  own  judgment 
to  cull  the  best  from  the  host  of  critics  and  commentators.  Even 
Hazlitt,  who  after  Coleridge  is  the  best  among  the  sesthetical 
critics  of  England,  does  but  analyse  and  illustrate  the  character  of 
Richard,  or  speak  of  its  able  representation  by  the  great  actor 
Kean.  On  this  point  I  would  merely  observe,  that  a  single  charac- 
ter, however  extraordinary,  and  however  well  conceived  and  ably 
executed,  does  not  make  a  dramatic  composition.  Characterisation 
is  but  a  single  function  of  dramatic  poetry;  and  that,  neither  the 
highest  nor  the  most  difficult.  It  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  whole  that  a  portrait  does  to  an  historical  painting.  In  the 
latter,  while  each  figure  singly  ought  to  be  full  of  individual 
reality,  it  must  nevertheless  derive  its  full  significance  fix)m  the 
place  it  holds  in  the  general  composition,  and  from  its  reference  to 
the  others,  and  consequently  it  is  the  mutual  action  of  the  indi- 
viduals on  each  other,  and  their  conjoint  working  in  producing 
the  represented  action,  that  first  give  to  the  painting  an  historical 
character.  The  case  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  drama  as  indeed 
'in  life  itself.  It  is  when  viewed  in  this  light  that  ''Bichard 
the  Third "  appears  to  me  defective.  The  words  "  I  am  myself 
alone,^'  is  the  magic  pass-word  that  admits  us  at  once  into  the 
very  secret  of  his  character,  and  of  the  whole  drama,  where,  as  in 
actual  history,  he  stands  absolutely  alone.  All  the  other  per- 
sonages, mostly  women  and  children, — or  subordinates,  shrinking 
in  weakness  before  the  might  of  the  kingly  majesty  which  en- 
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shrouds  Richard, — arc  no  match  for  him.  The  crushing  power  of 
his  tyranny,  the  energy  of  an  unmitigated  selfishness  and  evil 
nature  richly  endowed  with  intellectual  gifts,  and  with  wit  and 
eloquence,  have  no  counterpart  in  the  piece.  On  the  one  side  are 
energy  and  power,  on  the  other  weakness  and  suffering.  The 
principle  of  action  and  reaction,  so  powerful  in  real  life  and 
history,  is  thrust  entirely  into  the  back-ground;  and  it  is  not 
until  the  fifth  act  that  the  tyrant  meets  a  formidable  opponent  in 
Richmond.  On  this  account  the  piece  appears  to  be  deficient  in 
true  dramatic  vividness ;  as  compared  with  others  of  Shakspeare's 
dramas,  the  action  drags  on,  we  cannot  say  advances,  slowly  and 
sluggishly,  and  all  the  incidents  possess  a  dull  uniform  character ; 
they  are  all  alike  the  results  of  the  same  oppressive  tyranny  which 
invariably  gains  its  end  by  the  same  instruments  and  the  same 
means. 

But  on  the  one  hand  it  should  be  remembered,  that  immobility 
and  sameness,  imnatural  heaping  of  all  the  weights  into  one 
scale, — ^want  of  organic  interaction  and  co-operation  between  the 
body  and  the  several  parts,  and  consequently  the  greatest  corrup- 
tion in  the  political  organisation  of  society,  constitute  the  very 
character  of  that  form  of  tyranny  in  which  an  age  of  sufferings, 
like  that  of  ''  Henry  the  Sixth,''  necessarily  closes.  But  now  the 
elucidation  of  the  essence  of  tyranny  is  the  historical'  import  of 
the  present  drama,  and  the  poetical  element  of  the  ground-idea 
is  in  this,  as  in  all  others  of  Shakspeare's  pieces,  with  singular 
tact  associated  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  therefore,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  this  artistic  defect  was  the  price  with  which  the 
poet  was  forced  to  purchase  the  opportunity  of  depicting  the 
ground  idea  of  his  piece  with  greater  force,  depth,  and  truth. 
Tyranny  is  the  historical  phase  of  selfishness,  and  consequently  of 
evil,  in  its  highest  possible  consummation.  A  single  ego  arrogates 
to  himself  the  power  of  the  collective  mind  and  energy ;  an  indi- 
vidual, in  spite  of  his  finiteness,  makes  himself  a  whole  nation; 
indeed  humanity  itself,  and  its  supreme  ruling  power.  This  is  the 
interpretation  of  Richard's  words,  "  I  am  myself  alone,"  with 
which  the  tyrant  from  his  birth  announces  himself,  and  which 
reveals  also  his  perfect  consciousness  of  his  true  nature.  Richard 
knows  himself  to  be  a  tyrant;  he  knows  himself  and  is  willing 
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to  be  a  despot.  This  trait  in  his  poetical  character  was  necesstaj, 
since  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  view  to  represent  an 
individual  as  a  tnere  machine  in  the  hands  of  a  superior  and  con- 
straining power.  This  truth  is  at  once  the  reason  and  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  reflections  which  Richard  makes  upon  himself  and 
his  own  circumstances,  in  the  many  osliloquies  which  have  been  so 
frequently  censured  as  unnatural.  They  are  a  necessary  part  of 
the  character  of  a  tyrant  in  Christian  times;  they  are  but  the 
utterance  of  his  clear  internal  convictions,  and  Richard  must  speak 
i^ith  liimself,  since  in  his  terrible  isolation  he  has  none  else  with 
whom  he  can  hold  communion. 

But  tyranny  never  exists  but  in  the  midst  and  as  the  result  of 
a  civil  war.  And  this  exists,  implicitly  at  least,  in  even'  general 
state  of  moral  corruption,  even  though  it  may  not  always  mani- 
fest itself  in  an  external  and  palpable  form.  Ty^^^^y  itself  is 
but  the  highest  grade  of  wide  moral  disorganisation,  and  natu- 
rally springs  up  whenever  the  universal  sinfulness  has  spent  itself 
in  its  own  excesses,  when  the  fearful  energy  of  wild  desires 
and  passions  has  so  tamed  the  general  mind,  that  it  can  no  longer 
make  its  own  will  felt, — when  the  whole  state  and  people  have 
become  so  listless  and  powerless,  that  they  can  no  longer  rule 
themselves,  and  actually  require  some  stronger  mind  to  lead 
them.  In  such  cases  a  tyranny  springs  up  rather  to  effect  tlie 
utter  annihilation  of  political  independence,  as  the  imperial  power 
did  at  Rome,  or  else,  as  in  Richard's  case,  to  form  an  inter- 
mediate stage  for  the  removal  of  all  the  original  disturbing  causes, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  the  authors  of  them,  and  thereby  to 
prepare  for  a  new  sera  of  political  existence.  In  its  historical  and 
poetical  import  tyranny  forms  the  tribunal  of  divine  providence : — 
in  an  historical  sense  it  is  so,  because  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
conjoint  operation  of  moral  necessity  (the  divine  guidance  of 
affairs)  and  of  human  free-wiU,  and  poetically  because  it  eluci- 
dates the  truth  of  history.  In  consistency  with  this  view  the 
several  characters  are  all  drawn :  Margaret,  the  fuiy  of  the  dread- 
ful j)afii  on  which  the  present  rests — ^the  fearfully  frantic  pro- 
phetess, whose  predictions  are  so  many  imprecations  for  former 
guilt,  hangs  like  a  curse  on  the  heads  of  all :  the  Duchess  of 
York — the  mother  of  the  royal  brothers — more  closely  connected 
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indeed  tfa&n  Margaret  with  the  present  time^  but  like  her 
to  witness  the  ruin  of  all  her  guilty  house:  Edward  the 
Fourth^  Clarence^  the  Lady  Anne,  as  representatives  of  the  trou- 
blous present,  who,  while  they  are  not  over  liiglily  eminent 
for  virtue,  are  yet  too  good  for  the  existing  corruption,  and  who 
because  they  arrogate  to  themselves  a  position  for  which  in  truth 
they  possessed  no  vocation,  are  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  general 
retribution;  lastly,  the  cliiJdren  of  Edward  and  of  Clarcuce,  the 
promises  of  a  better  future,  but  impossible  to  be  extricated 
from  the  working  of  a  former  curse  which  sits  heavily  on  their  whole 
race.  They  too  must  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  of 
heaven's  judgments.  For  the  fathers'  sins  bring  destruction  upon 
the  children;  the  former  must  perish  because  of  the  past,  while  the 
future,  in  wliich  the  past  still  survives,  cannot  suffer  the  latter  to 
live.  The  subordinate  characters,  Bivers,  Gray,  Vaughan,  Hastings, 
and  Buckingham,  pay  the  penalty  of  the  rashness  with  wliich  they 
interfered  in  the  great  catastrophe;  Buckingham,  besides,  had 
his  own  crimes  to  atone  for. 

The  family  of  Henry  the  Sixth  is  utterly  extinct;  of  the  House 
of  York  none  survive  but  the  childless  Bichard,  and  a  daughter 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  who  is  to  form  the  link  of  union  between 
the  old  and  the  new  times.  Thus  must  it  ever  be.  The  avenger 
— ^the  founder  of  a  new  sera — must  come  of  a  different  blood ; 
but  at  tlie  same  time  he  must  form  a  true  intermedium  between 
the  past  and  tlie  future,  and  must  furnish  a  real  appeasing  of 
history.  Such  was  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  daughter  of 
Edward,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  (Gaunt),  but  not  by  descent  from 
Heiuy  the  Fourth.  He  appears  a  pious  harmless  youth,  and  by 
no  means  a  highly-gifted  or  eminent  character.  For  an  age  so 
morally  corrupt  was  unable  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  tyranny 
of  Eichard,  much  less  to  provide  a  deliverer /ro/«  within  itself. 
The  true  deUverer  was  God,  It  is  as  His  captain  that  Richmond 
accounts  liimself, — it  is  not  in  himself,  in  his  forces,  or  in  circum- 
stances that  he  places  his  hope ;  the  conviction  that  he  is  but  work- 
ing  the  will  of  God,  alone  gives  him  energy  for  his  enterprise.  He 
is  the  man  whom  God  has  sent,  and  of  whom  the  age  stands  in 
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need ;  who  alone  is  justified  in  acting  as  he  does :  it  is  God's  arm 
that  strengthens  and  protects  him.  With  wonderful  judgment 
has  the  poet  indicated  all  this  by  the  unequalled  scene  of  the  fifth 
act^  where  the  ghosts  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  whom 
Eichard  had  murdered  rise  one  by  one.  As  already  observed, 
such  ghostly  apparitions  belong  not  properly  to  the  historic 
drama ;  history  itself  knows  nothing  of  such  things.  The  poet, 
it  is  true,  'represents  them  but  as  the  vivid  visionary  shapes  which 
issue  from  the  troubled  conscience  in  one  case,  and  of  the  pure 
consciousness  on  the  other,  but  still  in  both  cases  he  regards 
them  as  voices  from  God  to  encourage  the  innocent  and  to  shake 
the  resolution  of  the  guilty.  They  therefore  possess  a  perfect 
jKHitic  reality,  and  it  is  no  excuse  for  the  poet  to  urge  tliat  it  is 
but  as  a  dream  that  he  has  introduced  them.  However,  the  tme 
poet  has  always  a  good  reason  for  his  irregularities,  and  in 
the  present  case  his  excuse  is  obvious.  The  poet  does  not  jiaint 
history  with  the  accuracy  of  a  portrait — he  also  invetUft  it ;  Ids 
invention,  however,  is  but  the  very  kernel  and  essence  of  history, 
wliich  never  attains  to  actual  and  immediate  manifestation,  even 
because  its  inmost  heart  is  wrapped  in  the  infinity  of  the  divine  ruler 
of  the  world.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  shew  forth  explicitly  in 
the  drama,  what  in  history  appears  mediately  and  implicitly, 
being  concealed  beneath  the  very  results  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
This  apparent  oflfence,  therefore,  against  history — ^by  its  application 
it  ceases  to  be  such — is  made  use  of  by  the  poet  for  the  clear 
realization  of  Iiis  leading  idea.,  which  has  nothing  less  for  its  sub- 
ject-matter than  the  elucidation  of  the  true  relation  of  tiistory  to 
God;  or,  in  other  words,  the  truths  that  God  alone  can  restore 
sinful  man,  and  that  the  j)enalty  wliich  his  strict  unyielding 
justice  inflicts,  is  at  the  same  time  the  proof  of  his  protecting  love. 
The  liistory  of  the  world,  in  short,  is  the  gracious  dispensation 
of  this  love  and  mercy,  or,  as  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  Heiuy, 
a  little  before  he  sees  the  spirits — 

'*  O  Tliou  !  whose  captain  I  account  myielf, 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye ; 
l^it  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath, 
That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heaTy  fall, 
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Th'  usnrping  helmets  of  our  adversarieB. 
Make  ua  thy  mioistera  of  cfaastiaement. 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  tictory  I" 

That  his  prayer  is  heard  he  is  assured  by  the  spirits,  whose  speech 
concludes  with  the  words : — 

"  God  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side, 
And  Richard  fall  in  height  of  all  his  pride !" 

These  five  historical  dramas,  which  embrace  the  most  important 
centuries  of  English  history,  form  together  so  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent a  poetic  picture,  that  I  know  nothing  to  be  at  all  compared 
with  it  in  the  whole  treasury  of  dramatic  literature.  I  liave 
already  pointed  out  the  intrinsic  connexion  of  idea  which,  without 
depriving  them  of  their  independent  beauty  as  single  pieces,  com- 
bines them  together  into  one  perfect  whole.  But  Shakspeare, 
with  wonderful  tact,  has  not  failed  to  furnish  them  with  an  exter- 
nal connexion  also.  Even  in  "  Bichard  the  Second,''  he  makes 
Henry  inquire  after  his  eldest  son,  and  complain  of  his  irregu- 
lar habits.  At  the  expense,  no  doubt,  of  chronological  truth, 
and  to  the  annoyance  of  his  English  critics;  for  at  the  time 
Henry  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  could  hardly  have  been  a 
frequenter  of  taverns.  Again,  at  the  close  of  Sichard  the  Second, 
we  have  abready  a  mention  of  conspiracies  against  Henry,  who  also, 
upon  receiving  the  tidings  of  Bichard's  death,  makes  a  vow  of  pil- 
grimage  to  theHoly  Sepulchre,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  and  clear- 
ing  his  conscience.  To  these  three  points  the  first  part  of  "  Henry 
the  Fourth''  immediately  attaches  itself;  indeed,  the  civil  distur- 
bances and  the  revolts  against  Henry's  authority,  his  own  state  of 
mind,  and  the  life  and  character  of  his  son,  form  the  subject- 
matter  externally  of  both  parts.  The-  close  of  the  second 
finishes  by  the  reconciliation  of  the  Prince  to  his  dying  father,  and 
liis  elevation  to  the  throne  forms  the  passage  to  the  "  Henry  the 
Fifth,"  which  immediately  treats  of  the  reign  of  that  valiant 
monarch.  The  years  wliich  elapsed  from  the  seeming  tt^rmination 
of  the  great  war  with  France,  and  tlie  death  of  Henry  the  Yilth, 
are  omitted  from  the  dramatic  story,  as  devoid  of  action,  and  there- 
fore not  admitting  of  scenic  representation.     On  this  account 
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the  poet  refers,  in  an  epilogue  to  the  three  dramas^  pre^onsly 
exhibited  and  taken  from  the  history  of  Heniy  the  Sixth.  He 
says  in  these  words  expressly : — 

'*  Henry  the  Sixth  in  infant  bands  crowned  king 
Of  Prance  and  England,  did  thia  king  sooceed  : 
Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing. 
That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed." 

While  in  the  introductory  scene  of  the  following  trilogy, — the 
coflBn  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  which  adorns  the  back-ground  of  the 
stage,  and  the  grief  of  the  assembled  dignitaries  of  his  kingdom, 
their  sorrow  for  the  departed  hero  and  the  enumeration  of  his 
great  achievements,  and  the  nnsuccessfnl  embassy  to  France^ 
vividly  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  spectator,  both 
the  subject-matter  of  the  previous  drama^  and  the  altered  state  of 
affairs.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  intelligent  reader,  of 
the  close  connection  which  subsists  between  the  three  parts  of 
"  Henry  the  Sixth ; "  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  dull  English  critics,  I 
must  point  to  the  fact,  that  as  the  first  part  closes  with  Suffolk's 
success  in  persuading  the  young  king  to  a  marriage  with  Margazei 
of  Anjou,  so  the  second  opens  with  the  arrival  of  that  Princess, 
and  ends  with  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  of  which  the  first  scene  of 
the  third  part,  whch  is  the  dehberation  of  the  victors  immediately 
after  the  battle,  forms  an  unbroken  continuation.  I  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  prominence  which,  in  this  third  pert,  the 
poet  gives  to  the  afterwards  Bichard  the  Third,  with  a  view 
manifestly  of  preparing  for  the  following  drama.  This  last  part 
of  the  great  dramatic  whole  takes  up  all  the  historical  threads 
e3i:actly  where  they  were  broken  off  in  the  preceding  play.  With 
striking  resemblances  to  the  opening  of  ^'  Henry  the  Sixth  "  the 
past  and  present  appear  to  to  be  fused  together  by  the  impriaQn- 
ment  of  Clarence,  and  the  funeral  procession  of  Henzy,  attended 
by  the  Lady  Anne  as  mourner.  Each  preceding  drama  runs  as  it 
were  into  the  following,  while  the  latter,  in  the  same  manner,  is 
prepared  for  by  the  former.  In  fact,  the  poet  could  scarcely  have 
manifested  in  a  more  marked  and  obvious  manner  than  he  has, 
his  intention  to  exhibit  history  in  one  unbroken    series  firom 
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Richard  the  Second  down  to  Henry  the  Seventh.  Indeed  we  may 
almost  venture  to  assert,  that  the  deviations  which  Sliakspeare  has 
allowed  himself  from  actual  history  and  chronology  were  made  with 
the  view  of  more  vividly  elucidating  both  the  exterior  and  intrinsic 
connexion  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  modifications  which  its  gene- 
ral ground  receives  in  its  several  members.  By  these  deviations, 
however,  nothing  more  is  to  be  imderstood  than  the  particular 
points  in  wliich  he  has  departed  from  the  Chronicles  and  the  other 
popular  histories  of  his  day,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  such  correc- 
tions as  modem  accuracy  and  research  may  have  pointed  out  as  ne- 
cessary. It  was  only  such  popular  sources  that  Shakspeare  winfwd 
or  was  allowed  by  the  popular  character  of  true  dramatic  poetry  to 
follow :  he  could  not  have  adopted  the  results  of  more  learned  and 
profound  inquiries,  even  if  historians  of  his  day  had  been  capable 
of  them.  His  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  being  faithful  to  the 
popular  story  seems  fully  proved  by  the  older  titles  of  some  of  his 
historical  dramas:  "  Henry  the  Fifth''  for  instance,  is  called  in  the 
Quarto  of  1608  "  The  Chronicled  History  of  Henry,  &c.''  on  which 
account  R.  Brome,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  "  The  Antipodes''  1638) 
speaks  with  some  reason  of  Shakspeare's  Chronicled  Histories. 
Accordingly,  it  ceases  to  pass  as  an  ofi'ence  against  historical  truth, 
if  Shakspeare  places  the  death  of  Richard  the  Second,  to  the 
accoimt  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  when  we  find  from  the  Chronicles 
that  such  was  the  current  opinion  of  his  day,  although  later  inves- 
tigation has  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  At  any  rate,  how- 
ever, it  is  true  that  the  dethronement  and  death  of  Richard  were 
the  consequence  of  Henry's  rebellion.  The  case  is  the  same  in 
some  other  unimportant  matters,  which  I  shall  pass  over  unnoticed, 
since  all  such  subordinate  details  must  be  left  at  the  free  disposal 
of  the  poet,  and  is  not  even  to  be  regarded  as  a  fault  if  in  such 
points  he  occasionally  contradicts  himself, — as,  for  instance,  when 
in  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  he  ascribes  the  death  of  Clifford  to  the  hand 
of  York  hi^pself,  and  nevertheless  speaks  of  him  afterwards  as 
having  with  others  fallen  by  the  sword  of  common  soldiers, — or 
again,  in  "  Richard  the  Third,"  speaks  of  Clarence  at  one  place  as 
disposed  of  by  the  murderer's  hand,  and  in  another  as  drowned 
in  the  butt  of  Malmsey.  With  such  little  oversights  it  is  only 
the  hypercritical — philologists,  perhaps — ^who  confound  poetry  and 
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its  ideal  truth  with  their  own  triflings  and  literary  cram — that 
could  reproach  the  poet. 

There  is,  however,  one  startling,  and  yet  perhaps  trifling  devia- 
tion from  liistorical  truth,  where  Shakspeare  makes  the  young 
Percy  to  be  vanquished  and  slain  by  Prince  Henry.  In  the 
Chronicles  he  falls  by  an  unknown  hand.  But  this  unknown 
hand  might  have  been,  for  what  we  know,  that  of  the  Prince; 
and  such  a  supposition  was  absolutely  required  by  the  poem,  as 
giving  an  omen  of  the  heroic  career  which  was  next  to  be  depicted, 
and  as  placing  the  principal  character  in  his  true  relation  to  the 
fundamental  idea,  which  was  at  the  same  time  more  clearly  illus- 
trated by  such  an  assumption.  The  inaccuracies  are  more  con- 
siderable in  ''  Henry  the  Sixth ; ''  but  in  my  opinion,  equally  wdl 
weighed  and  poetically  justified.  In  the  first  place.  Hall  and 
Holinshed  tell  us  in  their  Chronicles,  that  Edmund  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March,  and  the  rightful  claimant  to  the  throne,  was  kept 
many  years  in  prison ;  but,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Hardyng, 
a  contemporary,  he  was  on  the  contrary  well  treated  both  by 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  Fifth.  But  even  supposing  Shakspeare 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  latter  work,  still  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  of  him  to  dcUberate  between  these  conflicting 
statements,  and  to  weigh  their  respective  claims  to  truth.  He 
adopted,  as  he  certainly  had  full  right  to  do,  the  historian  whose 
narrative  he  could  make  most  use  of  for  his  poetical  purposes; 
and  these  required  the  production  of  a  credible  witness  to  the 
justice  of  the  claims  advanced  by  Bichard  Plantagenet  (afterwards 
Duke  of  York),  and  also  objectively  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
the  unrighteous  dethronement  of  Bichard  the  Second  by  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  of  the  original  disturbance  of  political  order.  For 
this  purpose,  the  scenes  which  occur  between  Edmund  and  Bichard 
were  absolutely  indispensable.  Again,  the  death  of  Talbot  did 
not,  as  Shakspeare  makes  it,  take  place  before,  but  eight  yean 
after,  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Margaret  of  Anjou^  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  Eleanor,  Duchess  of 
Gloster,  preceded  the  arrival  of  Margaret  by  full  three  years;  so 
that  the  story  of  her  being  insulted  by  the  Queen  is  impossible. 
But  anachronisms  of  this  kind,  which  do  not  offend  against  the 
intrinsic  truth  of  history,  poets  will  readily  pardon.     Besides,  iu 
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the  present  case,  they  appear  to  possess  a  full  poetic  justification ; 
for  it  was  necessary  to  furnish  a  precise  centre  for  the  war  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Such  the 
life  and  death  of  Talbot,  furnished  in  history  itself;  but  it  was 
impossible,  in  deference  to  exact  chronology,  to  spin  the  war  out 
through  two  or  more  dramas.  For  similar  reasons,  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  perfect  structure,  it  was  impossible  to  disconnect 
what  really  formed  the  leading  interests  of  the  history;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  punishment  of  Eleanor,  and  the  arrival  of  Margaret,  are 
brought  close  together.  The  imaginary  scene  of  the  Queen  boxing 
the  ears  of  the  Duchess,  serves  so  well  to  illustrate  the  important 
character  of  Margaret,  and  her  immoderate  love  of  power,  as  well 
as  the  haughty  pride  of  Eleanor,  while  it  also  supplies  a  motive  for 
the  subsequent  crime  of  the  latter,  that  such  poetic  licenses  can 
stand  in  need  of  no  laboured  advocacy. 

The  greatest  anachronism,  however,  is  the  supposed  presence  of 
the  afterwards  fiichard  the  Third  at  the  battles  of  St.  Albans, 
Wakefield,  and  Saxton.  For,  in  1455,  Bichard  was  between  two 
and  three  years  old,  and  in  1460-1,  he  was  about  nine.  But  we 
see  at  once  what  was  the  poet's  object  in  thus  departing  &om  the 
strict  facts  of  history :  he  sought  to  render  directly  apparent  the 
close  relation  between  the  incidents  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth''  and 
the  following  drama,  as  forming  the  fifth  act  of  his  grand  tragedy. 
Without  some  such  purpose  there  could  be  no  conceivable  motive 
for  introducing  Bichard,  in  particular,  in  "  Henry  the  Sixth.''  For 
it  is  historically  certain,  that  Henry's  son,  the  young  Edward,  was 
murdered  by  Bichard  and  his  brother  George  (Clarence),  and  it  is 
even  now  a  matter  of  at  least  popular  belief ,  that  Henry  the  Sixth 
himself  fell  by  the  dagger  of  Bichard.  But  the  person  of  Clarence 
would  have  been  enough  for  the  poef  s  purpose  of  recording  the 
former  fact,  and  as  to  the  latter,  he  might,  without  violating 
historical  accuracy,  have  neglected  all  mention  of  Bichard.  At 
any  rate  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  making  him  present  at 
the  first  commencement  of  the  war.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
firmly  insist  on  the  so  clearly  manifested  design  of  the  poet,  to 
form  a  grand  whole  of  these  historical  dramas,  we  cannot  but 
declare  it  to  be  indispensable  that  Richard's  character  should 
unfold  itself  from  the  very  first;  and  that  especially  his  warlike 
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qualities  and  valour — qualities  subsequently  required  by  his  offioe 
of  executioner  of  divine  vengeance — should  be  fully  brouglit  out 
Thus  do  Shakspcare's  historical  offences  become  poetical  beauticis. 
Lastly^  Shakspeare  makes  the  death  of  Clarence  follow  quickly 
that  of  Henry,  whereas  it  was  really  dght  years  later,  and  repre- 
sents him  as  suffering  unjustly  and  without  trial,  and  cliiedy 
through  the  arts  and  contri\nuce  of  Bichard ;  but  the  one  state- 
ment is  false,  and  the  other  at  least  not  certain.  The  condition  of 
Margaret,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  till  1475,  when  she 
was  sent  back  to  France,  is  arbitrarily  improved  by  Sliakspearc, 
who  supposed  her  to  be  in  full  enjoyment  of  liberty :  we  liave 
already  stated  in  some  mi^asure  the  reasons  which  may  have  led  to 
this  alteration.  Tlie  i)erson  of  Margaret  was  necessary,  in  onlcr 
to  keep  alive  the  past  in  the  present.  Clarence,  too,  must  fall  a 
victim  of  Richard^s  intrigues,  because,  even  in  liistory,  Bichard 
ap])ears  as  the  sole  instrument  of  the  divine  retribution.  The  long 
process  of  a  trial  would  liave  given  too  great  prominence  to  a  secon- 
diuy  matter.  In  order  not  to  delay  the  action  which  otherwise  is 
slow  and  tedious  enough,  the  whole  affair  is  briefly  despatched,  and 
the  undramatic  interval  between  the  deaths  of  Henry  and  Clarence 
got  rid  of  at  one  stroke.  If  such' Uberties,  which  besides  do  not 
violate  the  intrinsic  truth  of  history,  are  not  to  be  allowed  the 
poet,  the  composition  of  an  historical  drama  is  impossible. 

I  have  thus  prominently  discussed  the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
connection  of  the  eight  pieces  last  examined,  in  order  to  expose 
the  most  uncritical  procedure  of  Shakspeare's  £nghsh  critics. 
Although  it  must  follow  demonstratively  from  our  previous  inves- 
tigations, that  all  these  well-connected  and  organically  fitting 
parts  of  one  great  whole  must  have  proceeded  from  a  single 
hand,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  Theobald,  Malone,  and  others,  down 
to  Drake  and  Collier,  the  three  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth  *'  are 
not  really  Sliakspeare's  property.  Of  the  first  part  it  is  pretended 
little  or  nothing  is  his,  while  he  has  but  improved  the  second  and 
third,  or  rather,  he  has  taken  for  liis  own  second  and  third  partj» 
two  older  pieces,  of  which  the  former  is  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Registry,  12th  March,  1593-4,  while  no  entry  exists  of  the  latter, 
both,  however,  having  been  anonymously  printed,  in  1609,  under 
the  tit'^-s,  *'  The  first  port  of  the  Contention  of  the  two  famous 
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houses  of  York  and  Lancaster^  &c/'  and  ''The  true  tragedy  of 
Kichard  Duke  of  York/'  (Reed's  Shakspeare,  xiv.  224, 236.)  The 
chief  arguments  on  which  this  opinion  is  supported  are  so  weak, 
that  I  am  ahnost  ashamed  to  adduce  them.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  argued  that  the  three  parta  are  too  bad  to  be  Shakspeare's. 
Even  HazHtt  judges  of  them  with  equal  injustice.  In  the  next 
place,  the  language,  it  is  said,  is  more  obsolete,  the  rhythm  and 
versification  inferior,  and  more  prosaic  than  in  his  acknowledged 
genuine  works.  In  the  first  part,  the  rhymes  are  less  frequent, 
and  not  alteniate,  as  is  the  case  with  his  earliest  unquestioned 
pieces.  Malone  especially  sees  in  the  first  part  none  of  Shaks- 
peare's  peculiarities ;  in  this,  and  generally  also  in  the  two  other 
parts,  the  versification  so  strikingly  resembles  the  maimer  of  his 
forerunners  and  immediate  contemporaries,  that,  it  is  argued,  tliis 
alone  is  suflBcient  to  decide  the  question,  without  bringing  into  the 
scale  the  numerous  classical  allusions  which  occur  in  the  first 
part,  but  in  no  other  drama  of  Shaksfjeare's.  Even  the  deviations 
from  historical  truth  which  we  have  ahready  noticed,  are  adduced 
as  nn-Shakspearean y  while  particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  two  historical  points  the  first  part  contradicts 
the  second  and  tliird,  while  the  third  deviates  as  often  from 
" Richard  the  Third \^  although,  as  Malone  himdelf  proves  in  an- 
other place,  Shakspeare  has  allowed  himself  equal  inconsistencies 
and  deviations  in  othern  of  his  plays.  Of  the  alleged  inferiority  of 
the  play  itself  no  sufficient  proof  has  been  advanced,  and  besides 
we  think  we  have  already  shewn  the  contrary.  The  hints  which 
we  have  previously  thrown  out  wiE  enable  every  unprejudiced 
reader  to  see  that  the  composition^ — and  that  is  unquestionably 
the  principal  point, — is  both  in  the  separate  parts,  and  in  the 
whole  of  this  grand  trilogy,  in  every  way  worthy,  and  in  the 
manner,  of  Shakspeare.  I  have  already  attempted  to  point  out 
in  detail  the  profundity,  consistency,  and  solidity  with  wliich 
the  leading  characters  are  conceived  and  worked  out.  In  this 
respect,  Henry  the  Sixth,  Margaret,  Talbot,  Qloster,  and  Richard 
the  Third,  are  brilliant  conceptions.  Suflblk  too,  and  Somerset, 
Richard  of  York,  Jack  Cade  with  his  followers,  and  the  French 
Lords,  are  drawn  with  jierfect  truth  of  nature,  and  tlie  latter 
especially  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  preceding  drama,  ''  Henry  the 
Eifth.''     It  is  inconceivable,  therefore,  how  any  one  could  have 
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failed  to  SCO  in  these  sketches  the  same  masterly  hand.  The  weight 
of  this  circumstance  is  so  great^  timt  some  even  of  the  EngUsh 
critics^  Drake  for  instance^  are  willing  to  allow  it  a  place  in  the 
consideration  of  the  second  and  third  parts.     But  where  the  per- 
vading spirit  of  the  whole  is  so  thoroughly  Shakspearean^  the 
question  cannot  turn  upon  single  passages.     Otherwise  I  cannot 
conceive  in  what  respects  the  toucliing  description  of  the  death  of 
the  Talbots — and  the  excellent  opening  scene^  which  lays  before 
us  the  complicated  subject  with  such  plainness^  and  in  so  masterly 
a  maimer  that  the  past  and  future  fortunes  of  England  lie  before 
us  at  one  view — can  be  judged  inferior  to  the  best  passages  in  our 
poet^s  undisputed  dramas.     If^  however,  men  are  determined  to 
judge  by  single  passages,  then  must  the  greatest  weight  be  laid 
upon  the  fact,  that  in  the  epilogue  to  "  Henry  the  Fifth''  the 
poet  expressly  confesses  his  authorship  of  the  great  trilogy  of 
"  Henry  the  Sixth.''     It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
author  claimed  for  hi%  work  a  favourable  reception,  because  the 
work  of  another  on  a  different  subject  had  already  been  well 
received.     If,  however,  we  should  be  told  in  reply,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  epilogue  is  satisfied  by  supposing  that  Shakspeare  had 
corrected  the  first,  and  thoroughly  recast  the  other  two  parts,  we 
must  rejoin  that  tliis  would  be  to  ascribe  to  him  an  open  and 
— so  publicly  uttered — a  shameless  lie,  since  he  could  not  with 
truth  have  called  a  work  his  own  which  he  had  only  corrected  and 
modified.      As  in  this  case,  so  also  in  that  of  the  rejection  as 
spurious  of  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  "  Bichard  the 
Third,"  where  mention  is  made  of  a  prediction  of  the  Sixth  Henry 
as  to  the  liappy  star  of  the  boy  Bichmond,  bom  to  a  crown — two 
passages  which  the  poet  evidently  inserted  with  a  view  of  esta- 
blishing still  more  closely  the  connection  of  the  three  dramas—the 
reasoning  appears  so  weak  and  untenable  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
notice. 

The  language  alone  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  remarks  made 
on  this  head  by  the  objectors  are  in  general  correct.  But  they 
speak  fEur  more  clearly  for,  than  against,  the  genuineness  of  the 
piece.  Malone  himsdf  admits,  and  it  is  certain,  for  many  reasons, 
that  the  three  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth"  must  have  been  written 
between  1589  and  92.    They  must  therefore  belong  to  the  earliest 
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productions  of  Shakspeare^s  pen,  and  are  closely  connected  with 
the  "Titus  Andronicus/'  to  which  they  possess  a  decided  resemblance 
both  in  spirit  and  character,  and  also  in  language  and  versification. 
Now  if  in  his  earlier  productions,  Shakspeare  had  not  followed  the 
best  and  most  admired  models  of  his  day,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  surprising,  and  have  given  room  for  grave  question  as  to 
their  authenticity.  Every  connoisseur  would  unhesitatingly  reject 
as  spurious  a  painting  af^^ribed  to  Baffaelle,  under  the  early  date 
of  1605  which  nevertheless  exhibited  in  full  maturity  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  style.  In  the  same  way  we  may  assume  that  in 
his  first  essays  Shakspeare  would  have  looked  to  Marlowe  pre- 
eminently— the  most  admired  poet  of  the  stage  in  1590;  and  in 
fact  the  ''Titus  Andronicus,*'  even  more  than  "  Henry  the  Sixth,'' 
exhibits  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Marlowe.  The  great 
number  of  classical  allusions, — such,  for  instance,  as  are  accumu- 
lated most  unnaturally  in  Greene's  writings, — ^the  antique  colouring 
of  the  language,  and  the  then  prevalent  versification,  do  but 
testify  the  more  strongly  to  the  genuineness  of  the  piece.  These 
allusions  would  certainly  be  surprising  if  we  could  adopt  the 
groundless  and  now  exploded  opinion  of  Shakspeare's  ignorance. 
But  even  if  we  were,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  it,  since  as  we 
have  already  shewn,  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  ancient 
mythology  and  history  was  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  widely  diffused 
among  even  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people.  When,  lastly,  we 
consider,  that  in  an  old  pamphlet  of  1592,  Greene's  "  Groat's- 
worth  of  Wit,"  we  find  a  satirical  allusion  to  a  verse  in  the  first 
act  of  the  third  part  of  ''  Henry  the  Sixth,"  joined  with  an 
evident  play  upon  Shakspeare's  name,  and  further,  that  Hemingo 
and  Condell,  the  intimate  friends  and  companions  of  our  poet, 
without  hesitation  admitted  the  three  parts  of  ''  Henry  the  Sixth" 
into  their  edition  of  his  works  (the  folio  of  1623),  it  seems  to  us 
nothing  less  than  a  singular  instance  of  critical  hallucination  that 
could  lead  learned  editors  and  commentators  into  so  complete  a 
misconception  and  misimderstandiug  of  their  author.  Two  ex- 
ternal circumstances  alone  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  point.  The 
first  part  is  entered  in  Henslowe's  diary  with  the  title  of  "  Henry 
the  Sixth,"  under  March  the  3rd,  1591,  as  belonging  to  Lord 
Strange's  company,  and  acted  at  the  Rose ;  and  in  the  impression 
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already  noticed  of  the  other  two  parts,  it  is  remarked  that  they 
had  been  previously  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  players. 
But,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company  to 
which  Shaksi)earc  belonged,  were  up  to  1594  connected  someway 
or  other  with  Henslowe.     How  easily,  then,  might  a  piece  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  a  different  company  likewise  connected 
with  Henslowe,  particularly  at  a  time  when  copyright  was  so  little 
respected.   The  other  ground  of  doubt  is  the  fact  that  Meres  does  not 
mention  "  Henry  the  Sixth'*  among  the  productions  of  Shakspeare. 
The  conjecture  of  F.  Horn,  that  "  Henry  the  Sixth  "  should  be  read 
for  " Henry  the  Fourth''  carries  us  no  further,  since  it  would  be 
equally  surprising  if  the  latter  were  unmentioned.     But  might  we 
not,   especially  when  we  consider  the  extreme  carelessness  of 
printers  at  that  time,  justly  assmne  that  the  name  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
had  altogether  slipped  out.     But  at  all  events,  it  has  not  been 
shown  as  yet,  that  it  was  Meres'  intention  to  mention  every  work 
that  Shakspeare  had  written,  up  to  1598 ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
plain  from  the  context,  that  he  only  enumerates  those  which  he 
regarded  as  masterpieces,  and  as  worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  tragedies  of  the  ancients,  and  of  Seneca  especially.     Be- 
yond all  doubt,  therefore,  "  The  first  part  of  the  Contention,  fcc." 
and  "  The  true  Tragedie,  &c."  were  also  the  work  of  Shakspeare, 
either  as  Johnson,  Steevens,  and  others  suppose,  as  taken  down 
from  the  mouths  of  the  actors,  and  published  without  his  know- 
ledge or  concurrence  (which  conjecture  is  favoured  by  the  nume- 
rous errors  of  the  press,  while  it  likewise  serves  to  explain  the 
many  deviations  from  the  folio  edition),  or  they  are  the  first 
draughts,  which  he  subsequently  revised,  and  upon  the  composition 
of  the  first  part  adjusted  into  a  whole.     At  what  time  this  was 
done  cannot  now  be  determined,  but  probably  while  he  had  in  hand 
the  "  Kichard  the  Second  "  and  "  Henry  the  Fourth,"  or  perhaps 
at  the  same  time  with  the  composition  of  *'  Bichard  the  Third." 
Tliis  revision  further  serves  to  explain  how  it  was  possible  for  this 
trilogy  to  connect  itself  so  closely  as  it  does  with  the  other  pieces, 
from  "  Bichard  the  Second  "  to  ''  Henry  the  Fifth,  although  the 
latter  were  not  written  until  after  it. 

Hiesc  eight  dramas,  which  evidently  comprise  one  grand  whoie, 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  halves  of  four  each.    The 
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first  half  closes  with  *'  Henry  the  Fifth/'  and  portrap  the  deva- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  to  the  throne  of  England;  the 
means  by  which  it  sought  to  maintain  its  unjust  acquisition ;  and 
lastly,  the  height  of  its  splendour  under  Henry  the  Fifth.  The 
second  consists  of  the  three  parts  of  "Henry  the  Sixth''  and 
"  Richard  the  Third,"  and  paints  the  fall  of  the  same  family,  the 
fruitless  struggle  of  the  House  of  York  to  re-establish  per- 
manently its  own  rights,  and  the  final  settlement  of  the  kingdom 
beneath  the  sceptre  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  This  second  half  was 
first;  ''Richard  the  Third"  being  written  without  doubt  within  a  few 
years  of  ''Henry  the  Sixth."  The  oldest  quarto  "  printed  by  Val. 
Siner  for  And.  Wise,"  is  of  the  date  1597,  (several  editions  fd- 
lowed;  that  of  1602  is  said  to  be  "  newly  augmented,")  and  since 
every  poem  was  acted  before  it  was  printed — as  in  the  present  case 
is  expressly  asserted  on  the  title-page — it  was  probably  in  exist- 
ence in  1596.  In  all  probability,  however,  it  was  composed  as 
early  as  1592-3 ;  in  support  of  which  view  I  appeal  not  only  to  a 
certain  abruptness  of  transition  and  a  certain  harshness,*^  but 
generally  to  its  difference  in  tone  and  keeping  from  the  dramas 
undoubtedly  composed  in  later  years.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
its  present  form  at  least,  it  could  not  have  been  finished  much 
earlier,  is  shewn  by  the  pre-eminent  moderation  and  self-command 
of  the  poet,  in  depicting  the  tyranny  of  Richard,  and  which  distin- 
guish the  piece  from  the  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  and  the  "  Henry 
the  Sixth,"  notwithstanding  the  great  temptation  which  the  sub- 
ject presented  for  a  deeper  and  broader  colouring  of  the  tragic  and 
terrific.  The  language  and  versification  also  are  more  peculiarly 
Shakspearean.  Tieck  is  of  the  same  opinion,  but  thinks  it  was 
originally  composed  about  1590,  and  not  revised  by  Shakspeare 
until  six  years  after.  His  view  is  groimded  chiefly  on  the  follow- 
ing entry  at  Stationers'  Hall,  of  the  19th  of  June,  1594.  "  An 
Interlude,  entitled  the  Tragedy  of  'Richard  the  Third,'  wherein 
is  shewn  the  death  of  'Edward  the  Fourth,'  &c.,"  and  the  mention 
by  Harrington,  1590,  of  "  Richard  the  Third,"  which  had  been 
represented  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     But  the  latter  is. 


*  In  spite  of  its  geniality  I  must  apply  this  epithet  to  modi  in  the  scene 
between  Ridiard  and  Anne. 
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without  doubt,  an  older  piece  in  Latin,  which  as  it  was  frequently 
mentioned  afterwards,  appears  to  have  been  well  received  A 
copy  of  it  is  still  extant  (MSS.  Harl.  No.  6926)  from  which  it 
appears  that  Jane  Shore,  the  mistress  of  Hastings,  who,  however, 
is  unmentioneii  in  Shakspeare's  play,  had  a  part  in  it.  I  concur 
therefore  with  Steevens  in  thinking  that  the  English  tragedy, 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  was  merely  a  translation  and  revision 
of  the  older  Latin  piece.  For  I  cannot  believe  that  Shakspeare 
could  have  failed  to  perceive  from  the  very  first  that  a  love  stoiy 
of  Hastings  would  be  a  most  inappropriate  episode  in  an  historical 
drama,  which  was  evidently  designed  to  be  the  key-stone  of  the  great 
historical  events  of  the  troubled  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  If  it 
contained  such  an  intrigue  we  should  be  driven  to  suppose  it 
written  before  the  latter,  for  which,  however,  there  exist  no  suffi- 
cient grounds. 

The  four  dramas  which  form  the  first  half  of  the  great  histo- 
rical cycle  were  brought  on  the  stage  between  1595  and  99. 
'^Eichard  the  Second ''  was  first  produced:  the  oldest  extant 
quarto  is  of  the  year  1598;  although  the  entry  of  it  is  found 
at  Stationers'  IlaU,  29th  of  August,  1597.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  wTitten  still  earlier.  For  in  a  sonnet  addressed 
to  Shakspeare  by  a  young  and  otherwise  unknown  poet  (John 
Weever),  mention  is  made,  besides  "Romeo  and  Juliet,''  of 
a  "  Kichard"  of  Shakspearc's.  Drake,  (ii.  872),  refers  the 
allusion  to  "Bichard  the  Third."  But  to  speak,  as  the  son- 
netteer  does,  of  the  "sugred  tongue"  of  Bichard  the  Third, 
were,  to  say  the  least,  a  singular  poetical  metaphor;  whereas 
the  epithet  is  as  applicable  to  some  of  the  speeches  ctf 
**  Bichard  the  Second,"  and  to  the  mild  elegiac  tone  which 
prevails  throughout,  as  it  is  to  *'  Bomeo  and  Juliet."  On  this 
account  ^I  place  the  "Richard  the  Second"  in  1594-5.  ITiat 
however,  as  Johnson  asserts,  it  was  subsequently  completely 
remodelled  and  essentially  altered,  is  improbable,  although  it  has 
no  doubt  undergone  many  augmentations  and  amendments.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly  established  by  a  recently  discovered 
document  from  a  contemporary  (Forman),  which  Collier  has  given 
to  the  world  (New  Particulars,  &c.  p.  9 ),  that  in  1601  there 
existed  on  abready  obsolete  piece  of  the  same  title,  which  neither 
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came  from  Shakspearc's  hand,  as  many  had  previously  conjectured, 
nor  yet  was  employed  by  him  for  the  construction  of  his  own 
play.  It  treated  principally  of  the  earlier  years  of  this  reign,  and 
especially  of  the  rebeUion  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster  and  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  seems  to  have  been  written  in  any  but  a  very  loyal 
spirit.  On  the  latter  account  alone  the  conjecture  of  Amyot  (Collier, 
p.  16)  that  this  older  piece  formed  a  first  part  to  our  "Eichard 
the  Second,^'  appears  absolutely  inadmissible.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  question  the  remark  of  Collier,  that  the  scenes  in  the  fifth  act 
between  York  and  his  son  Aumerle  exhibit  a  marked  difference  of 
style.  But  I  cannot  beUeve  that  Shakspeare  borrowed  them  from 
any  older  piece :  he  may,  however,  have  retained  them  from  an 
earlier  sketch  of  his  own,  which  was  never  acted. 

Tl^e  Jirst  part  of  ''Henry  the  Fourth"  is  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  under  the  date  of  the  25th  of  February,  1597 ;  and 
since  in  subject  it  is  closely  connected  ^ith  "  Richard  the  Second,^' 
and  directly  refers  to  it,  and  since  also  the  versification,  language, 
and  composition  of  both  are  so  nearly  allied  that  any  diflerence 
is  at  once  accounted  for  by  the  rapid  advance  of  an  originally 
great  and  mighty  genius,  it  is  highly  probably  that  the  former 
was  written  at  no  great  interval  after  the  latter.  Both  plays  arc 
mentioned  by  Meres.  How  far  Shakspeare  was  indebted  to  an 
older  drama,  in  which,  though  bearing  the  title  of  ''  The  famous 
Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth,''  the  principal  events  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  are  worked  up,  the  reader  can  judge  for 
himself  by  consulting  the  piece  amgng  the  ''Six  old  plays  on 
which  Shakspeare  founded,"  &c.  published  by  Steevens.  Without 
such  a  reference  a  mere  analysis  would  be  of  httle  use,  and  a 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  both  ^vill  suffice  to  discover  the 
obvious  difference  between  them.  That  the  second  part  quickly 
followed  the  first  is  manifest.  It  too  was  probably  written  in 
1596,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1597,  (See  Drake,  ii.  379. 
Beed's  Shakspeare,  ii.  288 ;  Chalmers'  Supplem.  Apol.  p.  330,) 
although  there  is  no  earlier  entry  of  it  at  Stationers'  Hall  than 
the  23rd  of  August,  1600.  It  is,  however,  demonstratively  cer- 
tain, from  the  epilogue,  that  it  was  produced  on  the  stage  before 
"Henry  the  Fifth."  But  "Henry  the  IHlW  was  first  acted 
in  the  summer  of  1599,  as  clearly  follows  from  the  words  of 
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the  chorus  in  the  fifth  act — ''As  by  a  lower  but   by  loving 
likcliliood^  &c"     For  they  cont^dn  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
Earl  of  EsscX;  who  commanded  the  Queen's  troops  in  Ireland, 
from  April  to  September,  1599.     Meres  moreover  does  not  men- 
tion Henry  tlie  Fifth :  there  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  this  play  was  originally  written  at  an  earlier  date,  and  that 
these  verses  in  the  chorus  were  subsequently  introduced  for  a  par- 
ticular occasion.     The  comparison  of  Sliakspearc's  "  Henry  the 
Fifth '^  with  tlic  old  drama  already  mentioned,  whicli  must  have 
been  on  the  stage  before  1589  (for  the  famous  actor,  Tarletnn,  who 
had  a  part  in  it,  died  tliis  year)  will  here  again  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  our  autlior.     lie  is,  in  fact,  little  if  at  all  indebted 
to  it.     However,  the  existence  of  such  earlier  pieces,  and  of  a 
"  Richard  the  Third''  whicli,  to  judge  from  the  manuscript,  must 
have  been  in  being  as  early  as  1586,  demonstrates  that  ShidLsi)eare 
was  not  the  first,  as  l^eck  wishes  to  prove,  to  treat  dramatically 
the  national  history     The  mission  of  the  greatest  geniuses,  from 
Homer  and  Pliidias  down  to  Shakspeare,  fiafikelle,  Mozart,  and 
Goethe,  has  ever  been  the  consummation  and  perfection,  and  not 
the  first  creation  of  their  art.     The  design  and  the  material  must 
be  first  pre]  ared  by  others,  and  must  be  already  lying  in  the  popu- 
lar mind.     To  give  both  the  first  shaping  and  the  finishing  per- 
fection is  beyond  the  powers  of  any  ningh  mind. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  conclusion — the  epilogue — of  the  great 
dramatic  cycle  of  English  histories,  we  find  ourselves  still  within 
the  same  historical  domain,  but  liaving  been  carried  over  an  inter- 
val of  thirty  years,  we  come  to  a  new  and  altered  prospect.  The 
prayer  for  peace  with  the  seventh  Henry,  offered  up  at  the  end  of 
^'  Richard  the  Third"  has  been  heard.  His  long  reign  sufficed  to 
heal  the  deep  wounds  which  the  civil  wars  and  the  t}Tanny  of 
Richard  had  inflicted  on  liis  country.  Its  importance  in  the 
general  history  of  the  world  is  derived  from  this  fact,  and  from 
its  forming  for  England  the  passage  and  introduction  of  it  into 
the  new  and  essentially  altered  political  relations  of  Europe,  which 
commenced  with  the  sixteenth  century.  However,  it  was  iU  suited 
for  scenic  representation,  since  by  its  very  character  it  was  deficieut 
in  dramatic  action.  It  was  only  episodically,  as  it  liad  been  done 
in  **  Richard  the  Third,"  tlmt  its  spirit  and  influence  could  be 
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indicated,  and  poetical  considerations  therefore  appear  fully  to 
justify  our  poet  in  choosing  the  reign  of  Henry  tlie  Eighth  for  the 
close  of  his  dramatic  cycle.  It  is  well  suited  to  form  the  conclu- 
sion of  it,  because  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era  in  history. 

The  monarchial  principle  had  gradually  gained  strength  during 
the  long  troubles  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  peaceful  reign  of 
the  seventh  Henry  now  appears  to  be  approaching  its  culmina- 
tion. The  great  estates  of  the  kingdom — nobility,  clergy,  and 
commons,  arc  now  accustomed  to  obedience ;  and  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  sovereign  is  apparently  unlimited.  The  poet  has 
indicated  this  state  of  things  in  several  significant  scenes  (Act  V. 
Sc.  2  and  8,  for  instance),  which  simply  on  this  account  could 
ill  be  spared.  The  power  of  tlie  monarch  manifests  itself  out- 
wardly in  the  splendour  and  luxury  of  his  court,  which  the  higher 
nobles  are  stimulated  to  emulate;  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to* 
maintain  a  strong  political  position,  independently  of,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to,  the  throne,  lias  sunk  into  a  mere  competition  for  the 
honours  of  the  court,  or  to  rivalry  with  it  in  riches  and  magnificence. 
Tliis  change  in  the  character  of  the  age  is  ably  pointed  out  in  the 
first  introductory  scenes.  The  Church,  after  obtaining  under  John 
tlie  claims  which  she  had  so  zealously  asserted  and  so  vigorously 
prosecuted,  was  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  her  unprincipled  efforts. 
Her  just  influence,  wlxich  is  internal  and  spiritual,  is  broken — the 
power  of  the  crown  has  outgrown  the  ecclesiastical.  She  no  longer 
dares  to  put  forward  her  former  arrogant  pretensions ;  it  is  only 
by  intrigue,  by  double  dealing,  and  double  speaking,  that  she  can 
hope  to  establish  them.  This  truth  is  most  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  relation  in  which  Wolsey  stands  to  the  King  and  the  State. 
The  middle  ages, with  theit  Joughtly  combats,  their  impetuous  deeds, 
and  the  strongly  marked  objective  shape  which  they  gave  to  all 
classes,  are  fast  sinking  in  importance.  The  general  life  of  man 
has  become  more  inward  and  more  spiritual,  while  the  theological 
disputations  on  Henry's  divorce  seem  to  intimate  the  approach- 
ing great  reformation  of  religion,  which,  by  gradually  dissolving 
the  objective  development  which  the  middle  ages  had  given  to 
mind  and  intellect,  was  destined  to  establish  more  securely  the 
rights  of  subjectivity.     Accordingly,  in  his  representation  of  the 
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general  state  of  things,  in  his  chardcterization  of  the  age,  and  his 
delineation  of  its  peculiar  interests  and  tendencies,  the  poet  has 
preserved  the  truth  of  history,  and  has  exhihited  the  same  skill 
here  as  elsewhere  in  unveiling  its  inmost  core. 

But  is  this  the  case  with  details  also?  In  spite  of  the  long 
defence  of  the  poet,  by  F.  Horn  and  others,  I  fed  compelled  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  negative,  Henry's  character,  it  is 
true,  is  by  no  means  spared :  he  appears  throughout  the  same  capri- 
cious, ill-humoured,  selfish,  and  heartless  tyrant,  the  same  creature 
of  his  passions  and  favourites,  that  he  really  was.  Tliat  Shak- 
speare  does  not  expressly  describe  him  in  this  light,  but  rather 
allows  him  to  characterize  himself  by  his  own  acts  and  deeds, 
while  he  purposely  and  wittingly  puts  his  best  traits  into  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture,  is  only  what  we  should  look  for  from  a 
national  poet  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry's  daughter — the 
"all-beloved  Elizabeth.  That,  further,  he  has  not  painted  Anne 
Boleyn  in  her  true  colours,  who,  after  rejecting  Henry's  addresses, 
nevertheless  lived  with  him  for  three  years  in  open  adultery,  and 
was  pregriant  by  him  as  she  stood  at  the  altar,  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned,  since  Anne  was  the  mother  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  trae 
conduct  was  not  generally  known,  or  at  least  was  not  so  described 
in  the  popular  histories  and  chronicles  of  Shakspeare's  day.  And 
further,  if  the  opinions  of  the  eminent  theologians  consulted  by 
Henry  were  not  so  unanimously  in  his  favour  as  Shakspeare  sup- 
poses— ^if  Cranmer  was  not  quite  the  noble  and  amiable  christian 
character  he  here  appears — these  are  inaccuracies  which  may  well 
be  left  out  of  consideration.  It  is  not  in  them  that  the  fault  Ues 
of  which  we  complain :  they  arc  mere  trifles  and  secondary  matters, 
of  which  the  poet  was  free  to  dispose  as  he  might.  The  objection 
to  which  he  justly  lies  open  is,  that  he  has  not  given  us  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  Henry  and  Anne  fuUy  and  entirely.  By 
this  defect  he  has  rendered  the  representation  ideally  untrue. 
Not  only  does  it  oflend  against  poetical  justice — though  that, 
indeed,  is  nothing  more  than  the  creature  of  human  thought — but 
he  has  also  unpardonably  done  indignity  to  the  natural  and  manifest 
justice  of  God,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  When 
we  see  Henry — ^that  slave  of  passion,  caprice,  and  pleasure,  the 
puppet  of  a  fevourite  like  the  ambitious,  intriguing,  revengeful 
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Wolsey — condemn  to  death,  without  cause  or  justice,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  (a  rash  zealot  no  doubt)  and  to  gratify  a  sin- 
ful lust  repudiate  his  pious,  noble,  and  amiable  consort — 
when  we  see  such  a  man  rewarded  with  the  possession  of  his 
beloved,  and  rendered  happy  by  the  birth  of  liis  child,  the  natural 
sense  of  right  is  offended.  And  as  little  agreeable  to  justice  does 
it  seem,  to  behold  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  even  in  the  drama  itself, 
appears  any  thing  but  free  from  deep  criminality,  intruded  into 
the  place  of  the  injured  Katharine,  and  apparently  the  hai)py, 
envied  mother  and  wife,  and  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  her  un- 
righteous usurpation.  Such  is  not  the  justice  of  History.  It 
is  well  known,  and  must  have  then  been  known,  that  Henry  died 
in  the  prime  of  life,  to  speak  mildly,  in  a  most  disturbed  state  of 
mind,  and  of  diseases  which  were  the  effects  of  liis  mental  and 
bodily  excesses ;  we  know  it,  and  it  cannot  even  then  have  been  a 
secret,  that  Anne  Boleyn,  after  a  short  space  of  happiness,  was 
accused  of  levity,  and  put  to  death  in  prison,  by  the  command  of 
her  own  husband. 

Such  poetical  violations  of  the  ideal  truth  of  history,  work 
however  their  own  punishment.  The  whole  drama  is  poetically 
untrue  and  without  life — a  poetic  abortion,  since  it  wants,  what 
alone  could  give  it  an  intrinsic  organization  and  shape,  moral 
vitality.  It  cannot  pretend  even  to  be  a  perfect  whole.  At  best 
it  is  a  shewy  piece  of  patchwork,  and  consequently  without  true 
mind — a  mere  semblance,  since  it  is  without  any  fundamental  idea 
which  alone  could  give  it  life  and  organization.  Wherever  the 
conclusion  stands  out  in  such  stiff  and  irreconcileable  opposition 
to  the  banning  and  middle,  as  it  does  in  the  play  of  "  Henry  the 
Eighth,''  there  it  is  vain  to  look  for  totality,  or  a  pervading  idea, 
since  the  latter  is  nothing  less  than  the  intrinsic  unity  of  all  the 
parts,  and  consequently  the  very  essence  of  the  whole.  The  clia- 
racter  of  Wolsey,  of  Katharine,  of  Henry,  and  severally  of  all  the 
other  personages  of  the  drama,  may,  no  doubt,  be  sketched  and 
filled  up  with  wonderful  verisimilitude  and  pathos ;  but  still,  this 
only  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  we  have  already  advanced,  that 
characterization  and  well-drawn  characters  do  not  alone  make  a 
dramatic  work.  Turn  the  piece  as  we  may— whether  we  take  the 
life  of  ICatharine  or  of  Wolsey  for  the  centre  of  interest — we  shall 
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be  unable  to  discover,  without  forcing  and  untruth^  that  which  is 
the  first  requisition  of  art,  and  without  which  it  must  forfeit  its 
pretensions  to  the  title  of  art. 

And  here,  then,  my  critical  labours  terminate.  There  is  no  place 
here  for  true  positive  criticism;  it  cannot  artistically  reproduce 
there,  where  no  artistic  production  originally  existed.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  be  compelled  to  close  our  criticisms  on  these  noble  historic 
dramas  with  so  grave  a  censure.  But  it  cannot  be  helped.  Even 
against  the  greatest  poet,  perhaps  of  any  age,  we  must  mainlAin 
the  truth,  that  art  cannot 77«//^  with  impunity — even  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  Elizabeth,  a  glorious  and  successful  reign,  and  general 
esteem,  might  urge  so  fair  a  plea.  I  forbear  to  adduce  any  more 
definite  reasons  for  my  unfavourable  judgment,  even  because  it 
would  hardly  grieve  me  to  be  shewn  to  be  in  error.  But  until  this 
shall  have  been  done,  I  shall  indulge  a  belief,  that  it  was  Shak- 
speare^s  intention  to  write  a  second  and  concluding  part  to  *'  Heniy 
the  Eighth,"  but  was  prevented  by  external  circumstances  from 
accompUshing  his  design.  On  the  supposition  that  such  a  con- 
tinuation was  contemplated,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  place  *'  Heniy 
the  Eighth  "  by  the  side  of  the  best  works  of  this  great  master  erf 
the  stage. 

Or  perhaps  it  was  written  merely  as  a  court  piece,  and  by 
express  command.  This  idea  occurred  to  me  years  ago,  from  the 
perusal  merely  of  the  fifth  act,  and  has  lately  grown  almost  to  a 
conviction  upon  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  attempts  of 
Malone,  Drake,  and  Chalmers,  to  trace  the  origin  and  dates  of  Shak- 
speare^s  tragedies.  In  the  first  place,  all  internal  marks,  whether 
of  style,  language,  characters,  and  versification,  are  in  favour  of 
its  being  assigned  to  the  latter  half  of  Shakspeare's  poetic  career. 
Malone  and  Drake  place  it  in  1601  or  2,  on  the  single  ground 
that  the  flattery  of  Elizabeth  implies  that  it  was  written  in 
her  life-time.  But  with  these  compliments  to  Elizabeth  the 
praises  of  James  arc  interwoven,  which  again  are  mixed  np  with 
allusions  to  events  of  1606,  and  even  of  1612.  Besides,  the 
closing  hues,  in  which  Elizabeth's  character  is  drawn,  clearly 
intimate  that  they  were  not  written  untfl  after  her  death.  But 
lastly — and  this  is  the  important  point — ^the  play  which  was  acted 
on  the  day  that  the  Olobe  was  burnt  down  is  called  in  the  con- 
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temporary  letter  of  Sir  H.  Wotton,  a  new  piece,  and  this  piece 
was  "  Henry  the  Eighth/'  as  clearly  appears  bom  the  continuation 
of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  and  fix)in  Sir  Henr/s  own  words.  These 
reasons  induced  Chalmers  even  to  place  the  first  appearance  of  • 
this  drama  in  1613.  Malone  does  not,  indeed,  deny  the  weight  of 
this  evidence,  but  he  argues  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  since  the 
laudations  of  Elizabeth  would  necessarily  have  been  offensive  to 
James,  whose  feelings  for  his  predecessor  were  anything  but 
friendly,  it  could  not  have  been  first  written  in  his  reign,  and  that 
to  appease  him,  the  verses  in  honour  of  James  were  introduced, 
and  that  consequently  Sir  H.  Wotton  must  have  been  deceived 
by  a  new  title  and  a  new  prologue  and  epilogue,  especially  as  the 
title  he  gives  to  the  piece  acted  on  the  day  of  the  fire,  is  '^  All  is 
True,''  and  not  "  Henry  the  Eighth."  If  Malone's  first  argument 
can  be  shewn  to  be  untenable,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  about 
the  second,  since  it  was  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
change  of  title  had  taken  plaoe  subsequently,  or  that  it  originally 
appeared  with  a  double  title,  which  Wotton  had  given  imperfectly. 
Now  Malone's  first  argument  loses  much  of  its  weight  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  piece  was  first  acted,  and  probably  written,  in  honour 
of  the  nuptials  of  the  Palsgrave  Frederic  and  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth in  1613 — as,  indeed,  is  not  improbable,  since  it  is  a  well- 
established  fact,  that  during  the  visit  of  Palsgrave,  several  of 
Shakspeare's  pieces  were  represented  before  the  court,  and  among 
others  the  '^  Tempest,"  which  contains  many  palpable  allusions  to 
the  marriage  festival  Now  on  this  supposition  the  praises  of 
Elizabeth  may  have  sounded  more  tolerable  in  the  King's  ears, 
since  the  princess  in  whose  honour  the  festivities  were  held,  was 
also  named  Elizabeth,  and  they  might  therefore  pass  for  covert 
compliments  to  her.  This  conjecture  derives  its  chief  support  jfrom 
an  examination  of  the  language  and  versification  of  "  Henry  the 
Eighth."  It  contains,  for  instance,  as  Boderick  long  ago  remarked, 
almost  twice  as  many  verses  with  a  redundant  syllable  as  any  other 
drama  of  Shakspeare ;  the  Cesuras  also  are  less  uniform  and  more 
free  and  careless— peculiarities  which  Steveens  accounted  for 
by  the  haste  with  which  Shakspeare  borrowed  entire  scenes  from 
Holinshed's  Clironicles,  and  want  of  time  to  give  them  a  regular 
and  harmonious  versification.     Tlie  latter  critic  has  another  alter- 
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native  by  which  to  explain  them,  in  which  indeed  Malone  concurs, 
and  he  refers  tliem  to  a  supposed  revision  of  the  whole  play  by 
Ben  Jonson,  with  a  view  to  its  representation  before  the  court. 
•But  this  is  a  most  gratuitous  and  unsubstantial  hypothesis,  for  in 
1613  Shakspeare  was  without  doubt  still  in  London.  But  other 
passages  also — as,  for  instance,  the  obscurely  written  third  and 
fourth  acts,  as  well  as  Cranmer's  enigmatical  and  abrupt  speech  in 
praise  of  Elizabeth  and  James — ^betoken  haste.  Now  with  Shak- 
speare's  practice  of  continually  revising  and  correcting  his  earher 
pieces,  this  appearance  of  haste  and  carelessness  can  only  be 
explained  by  external  circumstances.  We  must  therefore  assume, 
either  that  Shakspeare  was  hurried  by  the  sudden  command  of  the 
court  to  produce  a  new  drama  for  the  nuptial  festivities,  or  pro- 
bably merely  by  the  event  itself,  or  that  he  composed  the  piece  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  consequently  had  no  time  either  for 
a  careful  revision  of  it,  or  for  the  completion  of  his  original 
design,  by  the  composition  of  a  second  part.  In  either  case  these 
faults  and  defects  admit  at  least  of  excuse. 


OF    CERTAIN    PLAYS   ASCRIBED   TO   SHAKSPEARE, 
THE  GENUINENESS  OF  WHICH  IS  QUESTIONED. 

The  reasons  on  which  EngUsh  critics,  from  Theobald  and 
Johnson  down  to  Drake  and  Collier,  almost  unanimously  reject  as 
spurious  many  old  dramas,  which  in  addition  to  those  admitted  in 
the  first  collective  edition  (Folio  1623),  have  been  ascribed  to  bur 
great  poet,  are  drawn  principally  from  the  assumption  that  Shak- 
speare did  not  come  before  the  pubUc  as  an  original  writer  prior 
to  1591-3,  and  that  up  to  this  date  he  had  chiefly  employed  him- 
self with  altering  and  improving  the  productions  of  others.  So 
far  as  this  hypothesis  is  grounded  on  external  evidence  it  certainly 
deserves  a  strict  examination.  The  reasons  of  his  predecessors  in 
support  of  this  view  have  been  collected  by  Malone,  who  has 
also  sifted  and  enlarged  them,  and  it  is  on  the  result  of  his  labours 
that  his  successors  have  for  the  most  part  rested.  Malone,  how* 
ever,  contradicts  himself,  for  in  his  chronological  arrangement  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  (Reed,  ii.  230)  he  places  the  three  parts  of 
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"Henry  the  Sixth/'  "The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  and  "  Tlie  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  between  1589  and  92,  and  nevertheless 
declares  it  to  be  liis  conviction  that  Shakspeare  did  not  begiu  to 
write  for  the  stage  before  1591,  For,  he  argues,  Shakspeare's 
reputation  as  a  dramatist  must  have  been  very  low  indeed  in  1591, 
since  he  is  neither  alluded  to  in  Sir  P.  Sidne/s  "  Apology  for 
Poetry,"  (printed  1595),  nor  mentioned  in  Webbers  "Discourse 
of  EngUsh  Poetry,"  (1586),  or  Puttenham's  "Art  of  English 
Poetry,  (1589),  or  lastly,  in  J.  Harrington's  "  Apology  for  Poetry  " 
(1591).  But,  as  Collier  justly  remarks,  the  marvel  would  be,  if 
Sidney,  who  fell  at  Zutphen  in  1584 — ^thc  very  year  in  which 
Malone  places  Shakspeare's  arrival  in  London — had  spoken  of  our 
poet  in  his  "  Apology,"  which  must  have  been  written  before  1584 ; 
and  equally  impossible  was  it  for  Webbe  to  speak  of  him,  when  his 
work  appeared  in  1586.  Drake,  too,  is  equally  inconsistent,  for 
after  adopting  (ii.  256)  Malone's  reasons  without  further  inquiry, 
he  nevertheless  in  another  place  (i.  465,)  conjectures  that  Putten- 
ham's  work  was  written  a  considerable  period  before  it  was  printed. 
And  so,  of  all  Malone's  authorities,  Harrington  alone  remains.  He, 
however,  designed  his  "Apology"  merely  as  an  introduction  to 
his  translation  of  "  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,"  and  consequently 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  had  it  in  view  to  notice  every 
dramatist  who  at  the  time  he  was  writing  (1590)  was  known  to 
fame. 

Collier,  (li.  484)  it  is  true,  admits  the  insufficiency  of  all 
Malone's  arguments.  He  even  allows  that  an  argument  resting 
on  the  silence  of  contemporaries  amounts  at  best  to  Httle ;  since 
in  the  "  Return  from  Parnassus,"  written  in  1602,  and  printed  in 
1606,  Marston,  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson,  and  other  dramatists, 
are  mentioned ;  whilst  Shakspeare  is  approvingly  noticed  only  for 
liis  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  the  "  Eape  of  Lucrece,"  coupled 
with  the  regret  that  he  had  not  essayed  a  graver  subject.  In 
sliort.,  if  we  knew  nothing  more  of  Shakspeare,  no  one  would  have 
guessed  that  he  was,  at  the  very  time  these  verses  were  written,  the 
author  of  "  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  "  Hamlet,"  "  Richard  the  Second, 
and  Tliird."  And  yet  CoUier  agrees  with  Malone  in  the  conclu- 
sion he  comes  to.  Indeed,  he  even  goes  further,  and  maintains 
that    Shakspeare    liad    in  1591    commenced    writer   for    ihe 
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stAgo,  by  the  improvement  and  alteration  of  tho  works  of  earlier 
dramatists^  but  that  he  did  not  produce  any  original  piece  of  his 
own  until  1598.  By  this  supposition^  he  thinks  the  difficult 
involved  in  the  dedication  of  the  ''Venus  and  Adonis/'  where  he 
calls  that  poem  ''  the  first  heir  of  his  invention,^'  may  be  reconciled, 
if  not  entirely  removed.  For  he  says,  it  might  have  been  the  first 
heir  of  Iiis  invention  in  two  ways ;  either  because  it  was  actuaDy 
the  first  poem  he  ever  wrote^  and  wliich  liad  been  for  some  years 
in  manuscript^  and  because  the  plays  upon  which  he  had  becu 
engaged  up  to  1598  were  not  of  his  invention,  but  the  invention 
of  preceding  contemporary  poets,  on  which  he  had  been  employed 
only  in  making  additions.  This  supposition  is,  he  says,  further 
strengthened  by  the  words  of  Robert  Greene,  in  his  ''  Oroatsworth 
of  Wit,'^  in  which  he  designates  Shakspeare  as  a  plagiary  "  beauti- 
fied with  our  feathers.^'  With  this  passage  Collier  also  connects 
another  from  Chettle's  ''Kind  Heart's  Dream,''  (which  imme- 
diately followed  the  publication  of  the  "  Qroatsworth  of  Wit),*' 
where  Greene  is  thus  mentioned :  "  He  was  of  singular  pleasanoe, 
the  very  supporter,  and  to  no  man's  disgrace  be  this  intended,  ikf 
only  comedian  of  a  vulgar  writer  in  this  country."  In  this  pas- 
sage Greene  is  placed  above  all  his  contemporaries ;  and  we  may 
conclude  therefore,  that  at  the  end  of  1592,  (old  style)  and  begin- 
ning of  1598,  Shakspeare  had  not  attained  renown  as  a  dranutic 
writer;  or  at  any  rate,  that  in  the  judgment  of  CJhettle,  and 
apparently  also  in  that  of  the  public,  came  far  short  of  Greene. 
For  Chettle's  words,  "the  only  comedian  of  a  vulgar  writer,"  do 
not  mean  that  Greene  was  an  applauded  actor,  but  that  he  was  a 
comic  play-writer  of  the  highest  popularity.  Lastly,  Collier  ob- 
serves, that  in  the  petition  presented  to  the  Privy  Council  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  in  1596,  Shakspeare's  name  stands 
fifth,  only  preceding  Kempe,  Sly,  and  Tooley,  which  serves  to  shew 
that  even  then  his  station  as  an  author  and  an  actor  was  not  by 
any  means  prominent. 

These  arguments  of  Collier,  though  the  strongest  that  have  been 
advanced,  ap|)ear  when  closely  examined  not  less  untenable  than 
those  of  Malone,  Drake,  and  others.  For  the  difficulty  vanishes 
from  the  words  of  Shakspeare  in  his  dedication  of  the  **  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  when  we  remember — what  CoUier  himself  elsewhere 
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reminds  us  of — ^that  at  that  period  dramatic  poems  were  so  far 
from  bcloBging  to  tlie  dass  of  compositions  that  were  thought 
worthy  of  a  dedication,  that  even  in  1616  it  was  thought  a  laughable 
matter,  when  Ben  Jonson  gave  the  title  of  "  Works"  to  a  collected 
edition  of  his  dramatic  productions.  There  is  no  need,  therefore, 
to  suppose  tliat  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis''  was  of  an  earlier  origin 
than  liis  oldest  dramas.  It  was  imquestionably  his  £rst  produc- 
tion in  this  mixed  epico-lyrical  species  of  composition,  and  Shak- 
s|x»re  named  it  the  first  heir  of  his  invention  in  a  general  manner, 
and  because  poems  of  such  a  kind,  alone  made  him  a  poet  in  the 
estimation  of  his  contemporaries.  This  fact  follows  clearly  enough 
from  the  many  laudatory  notices  among  contemporary  and  lat(^ 
writers,  of  his  "  Venus  and  Adonis,''  and  the  "  Bape  of  Lucrece ;" 
(Drake,  ii.  28)  while  his  dramas  from  1590  to  1600,  and  still 
later,  are  very  rarely  spoken  of.  The  famous  passage  from  the 
''  Groatsworth"  is  equally  inconclusive.  After  warning  his  friends, 
Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele,  against  the  ingratitude  and  selfishness 
of  the  players,  he  says,  "  Trust  them  not :  for  there  is  an  upstart 
crowe,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his  tyger's  heart 
wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,*  supposes  he  is  as  able  to  bombaste  out 
a  blanc  verse,  as  the  best  of  you ;  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes 
Fac-totum,  is  in  his  own  conceite  the  only  Shakescene  in  the 
country."  Now  in  the  first  place,  the  words  "  beautified  in  our 
feathers,"  are  sufficiently  explained  by  Shakspeare's  practice  of 
occasionally  adopting  in  his  own  works,  passages  from  those  of 
Marlowe,  Greene,  and  others,  of  which  we  have  a  later  instance  in 
''Macbeth,"  where  the  song  of  the  witches  is  borrowed  from 
''The  Witch  of  Middleton."  Some,  however,  interpret  the  pas- 
sage as  charging  Shakspeare  with  the  wholesale  appropriation  of 
entire  pieces,  by  improvement  and  alterations.  The  correctness  of 
such  a  view  1  do  not  deny ;  still  it  does  not  follow  that  these  altera- 
tions and  improvements  were  not  equivalent  to  an  original  work ; 
in  other  words,  the  extent  of  his  obligation  may  have  consisted 
merely  in  his  treating  the  same  subject,  and  preserving  the  same 
general  features  in  the  characters  and  the  development  of  the  plot. 
This  of  course  Greene  in  his  jealousy  would  not  be  backward  iu 
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exaggerating.     But  in  any  case  it  does  not  follow  from  this  pas- 
sage that  Shakspeare  was  exclusively  occupied  with  such  altera- 
tions up  to  1592.     On  the  contrary,  the  words  of  Greene,  that 
"  this  upstarts  crowe  supposes  that  he  is  as  able  as  the  best  to 
bombast  out  a  blauc  verse,  and  is  an  absolute  fac-totum  /'  fairlj 
construed,  amount  to  a  declaration,  that  Shakspeare  pretended  to 
be  as  good  a  poet  as  Marlowe  or  Greene,  and  had  already  displayed 
uncommon  industry  as  a  writer,   and  had   been    crowned  with 
success,  and  in  moving  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  (Shakescene). 
We,  however,  are  not  disposed  on  the  single  testimony  of  the 
envious  Greene  to  beUeve  that  this  was  mere  vanity  on  Shak- 
speare's  part,  and  that  he  owed  his  theatrical  success  to  his  bor- 
rowed feathers.     On  the  contrary,  we  are  driven  to  assume  that 
Shakspeare  was  already  on  a  par  with  the  best  poets  of  his  age,  and 
that  consequently  his  labours  could  not  have  been  confined  to 
altering  and  improving  the  works  of  others.     To  the  same  result 
we  are  led  no  less  irresistibly  by  the  pamphlet  of  Chettle.     For  at 
most  it  does  but  foUow  from  it,  that  Greene  was  the  only  truly 
popular  writer  of  comedy,  and  not  tliat  Shakspeare  had  no  reputa- 
tion at   all,  and  still  less  that  he  had  never  come  forward  as  an 
original  author.     In  truth,  the  only  allowable  inference  is,  that 
Sliakspeare  was  not  so  popular  with  the  multitude  as  Greene  was : 
but  in  this  there  would  be  nothing  surprising,  since  in  all  proba- 
bihty  it  was  the  case  still  later,  for  his  plays  are  by  no  means 
written  to  please  the  great  pubUc.     But,  besides,  the  same  Chettle 
thus  s])eaks  of  Shakspeare  himself:  ''his  demeanour  was  no  less 
civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  quahty  he  professes  /' — and  again, 
''  Divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  uprightness  of  deaUng,  which 
argues  his   honestie,   and   his   facetious  grace  in  writing,   that 
approves  his  art.^^ — Shakspeare,  therefore,  was  distinguished  not 
only  for  his  upright  and  honourable  conduct,  but  also  for  his  skill 
in  the  art  he  professed,  and  the  wit  and  grace  of  his  poetry,  by 
which  he  approved  Iris  art— i.  e.  his  genius.     Indeed,  the  words 
''unrightness  in  dealing,^^  refer  no  doubt  directly  to  Greene's  in- 
sinuation, that  Shakspeare  was  in  the  habit  of  decking  Irimself 
in  borrowed  plumes.   Is  it  possible,  then,  to  conclude  from  Chettle, 
that  in  1592,  Shakspeare  was  of  no  repute  as  a  writer,  e\'en  because 
up  to  that  date  he  wa^  not  an  original  author,  but  only  an  asais- 
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tant  or  corrector?  On  the  contrary,  it  witnesses  so  decidedly 
against  such  an  opinion,  that  it  even  takes  away  all  weight  from 
Collier's  argument  drawn  from  the  position  which  Shakspeare's  name 
holds  in  the  petition  to  the  Privy  Council.  For  it  is  now  well  ascer- 
tained that  Shakspeare  was  never  eminent  as  a  player,  (above,  p.  75,) 
and  therefore  he  must  have  owed  his  place  among  the  shareholders 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  his  pen.  If  we  keep  tliis  fact  in  remem- 
brance, then  the  recently  discovered  document,  (above  p.  74,) 
where  Shakspeare's  name  stands  in  1589  as  12th  shareholder  in 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company,  distinctly  proves  that  even  at 
that  early  date  he  must  have  been  a  poet  of  no  little  distinction. 
Lastly,  if  ''Titus  Andronicus''  be,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  a 
genuine  work  of  Shakspeare's,  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Ben  Jonson,  first  appeared  at  latest  in  1589,  and  perhaps  in 
1587  or  8;  then,  all  tilings  duly  considered,  we  arc  driven  to 
suppose  that  at  tliis  date  he  had  already  conunenced  writing  for 
the  stage.  And  this  hypothesis  best  accords  with  the  only  direct 
evidence  that  has  come  down  to  us  on  this  point — the  express 
assertion  of  Aubrey,  (Eeed,  iii.  218,)  that  Shakspeare  began 
very  early  to  make  essays  ii;  the  dramatic  art,  and  that  his  pieces 
were  well  received. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  date  of  Shakspeare's  first  appear- 
ance as  a  dramatic  writer,  must  be  decided,  we  think,  in  favour  of 
the  older  disputed  pieces,  and  consequently  in  favour  also  of  the 
German  critics,  Tieck,  Schlegel,  &c.,  who  for  the  most  part  assert 
their  genuineness.  This  point,  however,  is  but  a  preliminary  one. 
The  decision  must  ultimately  turn  upon  the  external  and  internal 
characters  of  the  several  pieces.  And  here  it  is  that  the  critic's 
office  is  first  called  into  operation.  All  that  the  historian  can 
do  is  to  shew  that  it  is  jwssihie  for  them  to  be  Shakspeare's. 

The  oldest  of  Shakspeare's  undoubted  pieces  are  his  ''Titus 
Andronicus,"-  and  the  three  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  in  tra- 
gedy; and  in  comedy  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  and  the  "  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona."  It  is  by  these  principally  that  criticism 
must  be  guided  in  any  attempt  to  determine  the  genuineness  of 
the  other  pieces  which  have  been  ascribed,  with  more  or  less  pro- 
bability, to  his  youthful  pen.  To  this  standard,  however,  we  may 
now  add  '^ Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre!*  For  Shakspeare's  authorship 
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of  this  lovely  drama  is  now  admitted  by  most  English  critics. 
(Drake^  Collier,  &c.)  Even  Malone  was  originally  of  this  opinioD, 
and  ably  enough  refuted  Steevens,  who  held  it  to  be  an  older 
drama  which  Sliakspeare  had  merely  retouched.  (Beed's  Shak- 
speare,  xxi.  412.)  Subsequently,  however,  he  changed  his 
views,  and  concurred  with  Steevens.  But  this  is  onty  a  further 
proof  how  ill  qualified  Malone  was,  by  reason  perhaps  of  the  veiy 
extent  of  his  learning,  to  judge  of  genuine  poetry.  For,  in  Cact, 
Steevens's  reasons  (Seed,  ib.  p.  393)  are  those  of  a  mere  philolo- 
gist, and  even  as  such  not  tenable.  Thus,  in  the  first  place;,  he 
objects  that  the  chorus  (prologue)  in  "Pericles''  is  cast  quite 
cMerently  fi-om  that  in  the  '*  Winter's  Tale,"  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,''  and  "  Henry  the  Fifth."  But  this  only  proves  that  it 
was  composed  at  a  difi*erent  and  earlier  date.  Again,  dumb-shows 
are  employed  in  ''Pericles,"  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  any 
other  unquestionable  piece  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  way,  moreaver, 
in  which  they  are  here  used  differs  from  that  in  the  "Ferrex  and 
Porrex,"  and  in  Gascoigne's  ''locasta."  The  remark  is  quite 
correct :  but  again  it  is  only  a  proof  that  the  piece  was  written  st 
a  time  when  dumb-show  was  still  in  vogue,  and  that  Shakspeaif, 
with  liis  usual  fine  tact  and  artistic  judgment,  felt  that  if  panto- 
mime was  to  continue  available  for  dramatic  purposes,  it  must  cease 
to  be  a  mere  spectacle,  and  must  somehow  or  other  be  inter- 
woven with  the  development  of  the  action.  Further,  Steevens 
argues  that  the  asserted  resemblance  between  the  "  Pericles  "  and 
the  "  Winter's  Tale"  is  not  decisive,  and  that  no  safe  conclusion 
can  be  (h»wn  from  parallel  passages,  between  it  and  other  genuine 
pieces,  since  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  find  as  many  between 
Shakspeare  and  other  poet* — Fletcher,  for  instance,  in  the  "Two 
Noble  Kinsmen."  The  dicHon  too,  he  asserts,  varies  greatly  from 
that  of  his  other  productions — eUipses,  for  instance,  are  frequent 
in  "  Pericles."  The  observation  is  true  again,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  only  another  proof  that  ''  Pericles"  is  much  older  than 
the  ''Winter's  Tale,"  and  that  the  juvenile  productions  of  Shak- 
speare, like  that  of  most  other  writers,  are  not  faultless.  The  hst 
objection  is,  that  the  author  has  here  followed  his  authority  (the 
old  iK)et  Grower  in  Ids  "  Prince  Apolyn")  much  more  closely  than 
Shdupearc  usually  does ;  as,  for  instance,  in  "  As  You  Like  It," 
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''Hamlet,"  ''Lear,**  &c.  This  is  also  correct,  though  only  in 
part,  and  even  if  wholly  true  it  would  not  decide  the  point  at 
issue,  since  in  other  pieces,  as  the  "  Borneo  and  JuUet," 
*'  Othello,"  ''  Macbeth,"  &c.  he  has  adhered  quite  as  closely  to  his 
originals. 

Only  two,  therefore,  of  all  Steevens'  reasons  remain  worth  con- 
sidering. The  first  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  ''  Pericles  "  was 
not  admitted  into  the  first  folio  by  Hemiuge  and  Condell.  But  iu 
answer  to  this,  Malone  and  Drake  (ii.  262)  rightly  object  that 
Heminge  and  Condell  also  forgot  the  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  and 
only  remembered  this  unquestionably  genuine  piece  after  the  whole 
work,  including  the  table  of  contents,  had  been  printed — an  over- 
fdght  which  even  the  second  edition  blindly  repeated.  It  follows 
therefore — a  remark  which  we  here  make  once  for  all — that  the 
absence  of  a  piece  from  the  first  folio  edition  is  no  proof  of  its 
spuriousness ;  not  however  conversely,  for  the  English  critics 
maintain  that  the  adoption  of  a  piece,  even  by  Heminge  and 
Condell,  by  itself  is  no  warranty  of  its  genuineness.  For  to  forget^ 
and  to  mistake  one  thing  for  another,  are  at  all  times,  and  espe- 
cially under  the  circumstances  of  those  days,  two  very  distinct 
matters.  In  the  multitude  of  Shakspeare^s  scattered  pieces  his 
friends  might  easily  lose  sight  of  one  or  two,  especially  of  the 
earlier  ones,  but  well  acquainted  as  they  must  have  been  with  his 
style  and  labours,  it  was  most  unlikely  that  they  should  mistake 
the  works  of  other  writers  for  his.  Thus  even  this  argument 
avails  nothing  against  the  ''  Pericles."  Moreover,  direct  evidence 
is  opposed  to  it.  Not  merely  is  the  piece  expressly  ascribed  to 
Shakspeare  by  Sheppard,  in  a  work  bearing  date  1646,  and  like- 
wise by  anoliier  otherwise  unknown  writer,  Tatham,  in  1652; 
but  even  Dryden,  in-  Lis  prolc^e  to  his  tragedy  of  "  Circe^'  (1677), 
speaks  of  it  as  the  ''first  bom  of  Shakspeare's  muse."  Now 
Dryden  was  twenty  years  old  when  Shakspeare  died;  he  was 
extremely  intimate  with  Sir  William  Davenant  (whose  first  piece 
bears  date  1629),  who  had  been  in  close  and  frequent  intercourse 
with  Heminge  and  others  of  the  fellow  actors  and  contemporaries 
of  Shakspeare.  Consequently,  some  credit  at  least  is  due  to 
Dryden's  wholly  unqualified  assertion.  Lastly,  an  edition  of 
"  Poiclcs,"  with  Shakspeare^s  name  in  full  on  the  title-page,  was 
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published  in  the  life-time  of  our  poet  (16.09,  H.  Cosson;  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  the  20th  of  May,  1608),  a  circumstaua' 
which,  indeed,  proves  little,  but  still  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  left  out  of  consideration. 

Tlie  last  argument  of  Steevens  applies  to  the  composition  and 
characterization.  The  best  parts  of  ''Pericles,"  he  observes,  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  poetical  tone  than  for  the  variety  of  the 
characters,  or  for  the  forcible  delineation  of  passion.  It  contains, 
he  says,  notliing  like  true  portraiture  of  manners,  and  few  original 
thoughts,  and  the  fable  is  at  best  but  a  complication  of  man; 
highly  improbable  and  ill-connected  adventures;  the  scenes  do  not 
run  naturally  into  each  other,  and  are  tacked  but  loosely  U^ether: 
after  the  first  appearance,  for  instance,  of  "  Antiochus,*'  we  see 
nothing  more  of  him,  and  his  unnamed  daughter  in  like  manner 
disappears;  Simonides  is  lost  immediately  after  the  marriage 
of  Thaisa,  and  the  punishment  of  Cleon  and  his  wife  is  but 
sUghtly  noticed.  Even  the  old  Gower  is  less  desultory  in  his 
story  of  Pruice  Apolyn,  which  even  as  related  by  him  could  have 
had  Uttle  attractions  for  a  dramatist  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  his  art.  Shakspeare,  therefore,  Steevens  concludes,  can 
have  had  no  hand  in  the  composition  of  this  piece.  In  this  deduc- 
tion again  the  premises  are  perfectly  true.  In  fact,  this  play  does 
fall  apart  into  a  number  of  detached  scenes,  which  have  only  an 
external  connexion  with  each  other;  it  is  without  any  such  living 
and  organic  fundamental  idea  as,  pervading  all  the  parts,  con  alone 
adjust  and  combine  them  into  a  whole.  Human  life  is  not  con- 
templated in  its  inmost  centre,  which  determines  the  whole  circle 
of  surrounding  circumstances,  but  outwardly  rather,  and  in  its 
periphery ; — the  poetry  seems  to  proceed  in  a  circular  line,  and 
touches  notliing  but  what  is  directly  in  its  way,  and  several  figuiei 
are  thus  extrinsically  included  in  the  action,  which  again  drops 
them  as  it  proceeds :  in  fine,  the  composition  is  not  in  Shakspeare*s 
manner  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  So,  too,  the  characters 
are  depicted  in  their  outward  more  than  in  their  inward  features; 
t.  e,  they  are  illustrated  by  the  circumstances  and  incidents  of 
their  lives,  by  their  outward  deeds  and  suiTerings,  rather  than  por- 
trayed in  the  dis}K)sitions  and  feelings  of  their  minds :  they  do 
not  stand  out  roundly  from  the  canvas,  but  like  the  figures  in 
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old  paintings  are  flat  and  superficial.  With  all  these  defects 
the  diction  is  perfectly  correspondent :  although  a  genuine  air  of 
poesy  breathes  in  every  line  it  yet  wants  true  Sliakspearean  depth 
of  thought,  his  \agorous  delineation  of  passion,  and  liis  intense 
and  lofty  utterance  of  feehng.  Steevens  is,,  in  fact,  fully  justi- 
fied when  he  asserts,  that  in  every  respect — choice  of  subject,  cha- 
racterization, and  composition — the  work  betrays  a  writer  as  yet 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  his  art.  And  yet  his 
conclusion  is,  to  speak  mildly,  most  precipitate.  In  short,  this 
play  can  have  come  from  no  other  hand  than  Shakspeare^s;  but 
in  truth  the  youtliful  Shakspeare's,  and  must  have  been,  if  not  the 
very  first,  among  the  earliest  of  liis  essays.  As,  for  instance,  Raflaelle 
painted  at  first  altogether  in  the  style  of  Perugino,  so  Shakspeare, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  originally  composed  in  the  manner  of 
those  who  at  the  time  were  the  best  models  of  his  art.  Tlie  pre- 
sent piece  is  evidently  after  the  manner  of  Greene.  Like  all  the 
plays  of  this  writer,  the  "  Pericles  "  is  not  so  mucli  a  drama  as  a 
dramatic  tale ;  in  language,  characters,  and  composition,  it  i)os- 
sesses  a  thoroughly  epical  tone,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
clogged  with  all  Greene's  faults.  *  But  at  the  same  time  Shak- 
speare  surpasses  his  model  in  many  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
the  characters,  although  they  want  roundness,  and  are  rather 
sketches  than  fully  coloured  pieces,  are  yet  drawn  with  far  more 
vigorous  and  decided  touches,  and  unfold  more  of  their  inmost 
nature,  than  the  best  pieces  of  Greene  ever  do.  The  composition, 
although  externally  (formally)  it  is  perfectly  epical,  is  nevertheless 
intrinsically  held  together  by  the  tliread  of  a  single  idea.  All  the 
principal  parts  of  the  piece,  either  immediately  or  mediately  (by 
contrast),  reflect  the  same  view  of  life,  as  spent  in  the  search  after 
and  the  acquisition,  and  in  the  loss  again  and  recovery,  of  its  fancied 
supreme  good — ^pure  and  genuine  love.  Such  a  view  is  no  doubt 
defective,  as  being  in  itself  more  epical  than  dramatic.  Accord- 
ingly, the  action,  instead  of  being  condensed,  hangs  loosely 
together,  and  proceeds  flatly  and  diffusely.  Lastly,  the  diction, 
although  occasionally  heavy,  and  without  the  vigour  and  terseness 
of  Shakspeare's  later  works,  possesses  nevertheless  so  much  grace, 
Kfe,  and  ease,  so  much  of  harmony  and  rhytlmi,  so  many  preg- 
nant and  lovely  images,  and  contains  so  many  golden  grains  of 
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profound  thought,  that  even  in  this  respect  Greene  is  tu  from 
coming  up  to  the  lofty  poetical  genius,  whose  presence  the  rcBder 
is  sensible  of  throughout  the  ''  Perides/'  But  the  comic  scenes 
especially — those,  for  instance,  with  the  fishermen — are  so  per* 
fectly  in  Sliakspeare's  style,  and  come  so  near  to  the  kindred 
scenes  in  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'*  ''  Heniy  tlie  Sixth," 
(Jack  Cade,)  and  "  Borneo  and  Juliet,**  (the  quarrel  between  the 
followers  of  the  two  houses),  that  the  "Pericles**  alone  would 
fully  justify  Qiettle  in  making  so  prominent  a  mention  of  the 
graceful  wit  of  Shakspeare. 

Thus  considered,  the  "Pericles''  forms  the  opposite  to  " Titus 
Andronicus."  We  have  ahready  remarked,  that  Shakspeare  imitated 
Marlowe's  manner  in  the  latter  play,  and  it  was  therefore  in  all 
probability,  principally  it — though  no  doubt  "  Henry  the  Sixtli" 
also — that  Greene  had  in  his  eye  when  he  said  of  Shakspeare,  "  he 
supposes  he  is  as  well  able  as  the  best  of  you  to  bombaste  out  a 
blanc  verse.'*  For  tliat  Marlowe  was  here  meant^  by  "  the  best  of 
you,"  is  clear  from  all  that  Greene  had  previously  said.  Now  the 
"  Titus  Andronicus,"  like  all  Marlowe's  dramas,  labours  under  the 
defect  of  giving  an  undue  prominence  to  the  lyrical  element,  or 
in  other  words,  to  the  subjective  aspect  of  life  and  mind,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  inordinate  play  wliich  is  allowed  to  the  passions, 
feelings,  and  affections ;  whereas  the  "  Pericles,'*  which  is  com- 
posed in  Greene's  style,  suffers  on  the  contrary  bam  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  epic  element.  It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  that  even 
a  genius  like  Shakspeare  should  at  first  be  one-sided  and  partial 
in  his  labours,  and  pass  successively  through  each  of  the  two  ten- 
dencies, whose  organic  fusion  first  constitutes  the  drama  in  its 
highest  signification,  in  order  that  he  might  at  last  penetrate  the 
true  secret  of  dramatic  excellence. 

Since  in  ''Pericles"  Shakspeare  followed  Greene,  notwith- 
standing that  he  must  have  been  more  powerfully  attracted  by 
Marlowe's  writings,  we  may  from  this  single  fact  infer  that  he 
wrote  this  work  at  a  time  when  the  reputation  of  Marlowe  was  not 
yet  fairly  established.  External  evidence  comes  in  aid  of  this  con- 
jecture. From  a  citation  in  a  pampldet  printed  in  1609,  which 
Malone  (Eced  ii.  249)  combines  with  other  testimony,  it  results 
that '' Pericles"  must  have  a^ipeared  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
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"Tlie  Lamentable  End  of  Shore's  Wife/'  a  part  of  the  older 
anonymous  "  Richard  the  Thii'd/'  and  the  latter  concurrently  with 
Marlowe's  ''  Tamerlane/'  or  "  Faust/' — consequently,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Collier  in  his  chapter  on  Marlowe,  about 
1587.  The  silence  of  Meres  as  to  this  piece  proves  uotliing,  as 
has  been  already  so  frequently  shown.  The  addition,  therefore, 
on  the  title-]^)age,  "  the  late  and  much-admired  play/'  unques- 
tionably refers  to  a  revival  of  the  piece  in  1608-9,  when  after  a 
long  sleep  it  was  again  brought  on  the  stage,  with  corrections 
perhaps  from  Shakspeare's  own  hand. 

Now,  before  I  proceed  to  apply  the  standard  thus  afforded  by 
the  "  Pericles,"  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  and 
the  above-named  comedies,  to  the  older  pieces,  which  are  really 
doubtful,  it  will  be  desirable  to  strike  off  the  list  those  of  which 
it  is  clear,  both  from  internal  and  external  reasons,  that  Shakspeare 
could  have  had  no  hand  in  their  composition.     These  are 

1.  "  The  Arraitjnment  of  Paris"  which,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, was  assigned  by  the  booksellers,  Kirkman  and  Winstanley; 
but  according  to  the  express  testimony  of  the  famous  Thomas 
Nash  (in  his  Epistle  to  the  Gentlemen  Students  of  both  Univer- 
sities, prefixed  to  Greene's  "  Arcadia,")  it  was  really  the  w^ork  of 
his  friend  George  Peele.  Against  direct  testimony  of  such  weight, 
internal  evidences  would  avail  nothing,  even  if,  what,  however,  is 
far  from  being  the  case,  they  were  such  as  to  justify  its  ascription 
to  Shakspeare. 

2.  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle" — Although  Shakspeare's  name  is 
printed  in  fuU  on  the  title-page  by  the  bookseller,  T.  P.  (Thomas 
Pavier,)  this  play  is  nevertheless  not  his.  For  in  several  entries 
in  Henslowe's  Diary  of  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  1599,  Drayten, 
Wilson,  and  Hathaway  are  expressly  named  as  the  authors  of 
both  parts  of  it,  (Reed's  Shakspeare,  iii.  388,  &c.)  and  yet  Tieck 
seems  notwithstanding  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  work  of  Shak- 
speare's ;  at  least  he  has  admitted  it  without  a  word  of  explanation, 
in  his  translation  entitled  "  Four  Dramas  of  Shakspeare."  Tieck 
is,  we  all  know,  a  most  respectable  authority,  even  when  he  gives 
no  reasons  for  his  opinion.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine 
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the  inward  structure  of  this  piece  a  little  closely.  Now  with  this 
view  it  is  of  importance  in  the  first  place  to  observe,  that  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  written  until  after  Shakspeare's  "  Henir 
the  Fourth."  This  is  evident  both  from  the  prologue,  and  from 
many  passages  of  the  drama  itself,  where  allusions  are  made  to 
Palstaff,  Poins,  aiid  Peto,  and  to  the  highway  robberies  and  other 
irregularities  of  the  youthful  Prince.  This  date,  too,  agrees  with 
Henslowe's  diary,  wliere  the  play  is  entered  as  first  acted  in  1599, 
and  paid  for  as  a  new  piece.  This  being  the  date  of  it«  production, 
it  appears  to  me  inconceivable  how  any  one  could  ever  have  ascribed 
it  to  Shakspeare.  Invention,  diction,  characters,  composition,  and 
a  multitude  of  details — in  short,  the  whole  piece,  speak  derisively 
against  such  an  ascription.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  one  or 
two.  First  of  all,  what  inducement  could  Shakspeare  have  had  to 
deface  his  own  picture  of  Henry  the  Pifth^s  character,  and  so 
directly  to  contradict  liimself,  as  to  describe  the  A7////,  whom  in 
the  previous  play  he  had  painted  in  so  honourable  a  light,  as  not 
only  deUghting  in  the  remembrance  of  his  youthful  excesses,  but 
as  playing  at  dice  in  disguise  with  one  of  the  lowest  and  most 
wortldess  characters?  How,  moreover,  is  it  conceivable,  thai 
Shakspeare  at  the  very  meridian  of  his  career  could  have  given  to 
the  world  a  dramatic  composition  with  several  whoUy  distinct 
actions  so  loosely  coimected,  that  nothing,  not  even  in  idca>  holds 
them  together?  What  intrinsic  connection,  for  instance,  has  the 
story  of  Lord  Powis  with  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
Scrope,  and  Gray ;  and  what  again  has  the  latter  to  do  ^ith  the 
fortunes  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  and  the  rash  rebellion  of  Acton, 
Beverley,  and  Murley  ?  A  multitude  of  subordinate  personages, 
such  as  Lord  Herbert,  Sir  Richard  Lee,  the  Irishman,  Sir  John 
of  Wrotham,  with  his  Dolly,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  Butler,  Chartres,  Cromer,  the  Judges,  the  Mayor, 
Bailiff,  the  Host,  &c.  &c., — mere  ofiicials,  who  although  they 
scarcely  take  any  part  in  the  action,  yet  render  necessaiy  a  num- 
ber of  scenes,  which  closely  examined  appear  to  possess  no  deep 
poetic  significance.  The  leading  characters,  it  is  true,  are  abh 
sketched  and  correctly  worked  out;  and  yet  we  miss  in  them  that 
roundness,  depth,  and  body,  that  hght  movement  and  progressive 
development,  which  distinguish  the  characterization  of  Shakspeare. 
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The  language,  too,  is  likewise  flowing,  humorous  and  sprightly  in 
the  dialogue,  but  without  elevation,  poor  in  thought  and  imagery, 
and  although  tolerably  free  from  long  speeches,  it  is  nevertheless 
flat  and  dull,  and  at  all  events  far  removed  from  the  poetical 
dignity,  massiveness  and  fulness,  as  well  as  devoid  of  the  historic 
terseness  and  energy,  which  characterize  the  diction  of  ^*  Richard 
the  Second,''  "Eichard  the  Tliird,"  and  "Henry  the  Fourth,''  &c. 
Lastly,  the  comic  parts  especially — the  scene,  for  instance,  between 
the  Summoner  Harpool,  Sir  John  of  Wrotham,  and  Dolly,  or  tliat 
between  Acton,  Boure,  Beverley,  and  Murley,  not  only  have  not 
the  slightest  bearing  on  the  proper  action  of  the  piece,  but  are  for 
the  most  part  so  low,  spiritless,  and  devoid  of  genuine  wit,  that  not 
a  spark  of  Sliakspeare's  facetious  grace  is  to  be  discovered  in  them. 
Tlie  whole,  in  short,  bespeaks  a  poet  who  took  for  his  model  the 
masterpieces  of  Shakspeare,  and,  indeed,  laboured  without  disguise 
to  imitate  him,  but  who  was  far  inferior  to  him  both  in  talent  and 
imagination. 

8.  "  The  Merry  iJevil  of  Edmofiton*'  is  a  comedy  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  on  no  other  grounds  than  because  it 
was  found  bound  up  ^ith  two  other  pieces  in  a  volume,  lettered  on 
the  back,  '*  Shakspeare,  Vol.  I."  (originally  in  the  possession  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  subsequently  forming  a  part  of  Garrick's 
collection).  In  the  Registry  at  Stationers'  Hall,  we  find  an  entry 
on  the  Fifth  of  April,  1G08— "Joseph  Huntard,  Thomas  Archer. 
A  book  called  the  'Lyfe  and  Deathe  of  the  Merrye  De\nll  of 
Edmonton,  with  the  pleasant  pranks  of  Smugge  the  Slmi}'th,  Sir 
Jolm,  and  mine  Hoste  of  the  George,  about  their  Stealing  of 
Venison.  By  T.  B.' "  From  the  precise  designation  of  the  leading 
comic  characters,  it  appears  to  be  the  same  piece  which  Tieck  in 
his  Alt-Englische  Theater,  Bd.  II.  has  given  to  Shakspeare. 
But  the  initials  T.  B.  stand  for  the  name  of  the  author.  The  piece 
is  in  my  judgment  superior  to  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle ;"  at  least  it 
might  wdl  pass  for  a  juvenile  production  of  our  poet.  How- 
ever, in  the  "Blacke  Booke,"  by  T.  M.,  printed  in  1604, 
(Steevcns,  Reed's  Shakspeare,  ii.  129),  it  is  mentioned  conjointly 
with  Th.  Heywood's  "  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,"  and  indeed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  both  plays  were  at 
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the  time  quite  new,  and  great  favourites  with  the  multitude ;  which 
in  the  case  of  "A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  *'  is  fuDy  estabUshed 
from  other  sources  (CoUier,  iii.  77.)  This  drcumstance  aloue 
would  almost  justify  the  conjecture  that  the  "  Merry  Devil  of 
Edmonton"  is  also  a  work  of  Heywood's,  and  that,  in  the  Sta- 
tioners' Registry,  T.  B.  stands  by  an  error  of  the  pen  for  T.  H., 
both  because  the  piece  possesses  the  closest  affinity  with  the  style 
of  Ileywood,  and  also  because  no  emuient  poet  of  tliis  period  is 
known  with  the  initials  T.  B.  At  any  rate,  all  probability  of  it» 
being  a  work  of  Sliakspearc's  is  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
date  of  its  first  appearance,  1600.  For  notwithstanding  its 
many  excellencies,  it  is  far  too  bad  to  be  a  production  of  the 
maturity  and  best  period  of  Shakspeare's  poetical  career.  The 
comic  scenes  are  much  better  than  those  of  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle," 
but  yet  far  from  Shakspearean ;  their  wit  and  humour  are  the  wit 
and  humour  of  the  multitude,  and  quite  in  the  style  and  spirit  of 
such  a  popular  writer  as  Ileywood,  but  even  on  tliat  account 
wholly  wanting  in  that  fine  irony  and  profound  latent  humour 
which  mark  the  comedies  of  Shakspeare.  The  action  unfolds 
itself  with  great  case  and  graceful  movement,  the  scenes  are 
weU  arranged  and  closely  connected,  but  yet  no  vestige  is  dis- 
cernible of  that  Uving  ideal  organisation  which  belongs  to  his 
dramas.  The  story  of  Fabel  and  his  compact  with  the  Devil, 
stands  quite  apart  from,  and  is  wholly  extraneous  to,  the  proper 
action  of  the  fable,  while  the  intrigue  between  Millicent  and 
the  young  Moimchensey  is  externally  only,  and  very  loosely,  con- 
nected with  the  poaching  adventures  of  the  parson,  the  smith,  and 
the  landlord  of  the  George,  who  have  no  intrinsical  relation  to 
the  plot,  and  are  therefore  poetically  unnecessary.  We  must 
pass  a  similar  judgment  on  the  language  and  characterization. 
In  both,  the  writer  exhibits  great  talents,  and  has  written  good 
agreeable  '^poetry  for  the  people/'  But  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare, which  knew  how  to  combine  intimately  and  completelj 
the  light  and  popular  with  the  grave  and  lofty,  could  never — 
at  least  not  in  1600 — have  written  such  mere  popular  poetij 
as  this.  In  the  ''  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,''  &gaiiij  we  recog- 
nise a  work  of  the  school  of  Shakspeare;  it  was  evidendy 
designed  to  be  a  fantastic  comedy  in  his  style*     But  the  fan- 
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tastic  style  is  exactly  the  most  difficult  iii  the  whole  variety 
of  comedy ;  it  requires  great  depth  and  solemn  truth  of  poetical 
views,  and  in  tliis  the  otherwise  talented  author  of  this  play  was 
manifestly  deficient. 

To  these  tliree  pieces,  the  spuriousness  of  which  is  abundantly 
proved  by  external  evidence  also,  I  shall  add  two  others,  the 
authenticity  of  wliich  is  not  only  unsupported  by  external  autho- 
rity, but  is  likewise  strongly  negatived  by  all  internal  evidences. 
I  allude  to  the  " Fair  Em,'*  and  the  " Mucedorus"  These  are 
the  two  pieces  which  are  bound  up  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
"  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,"  and  ascribed,  by  the  bookbinder  at 
least,  to  Shakspcare.  Ticck  (Vorzede  zur  Vorschule,  ii.  viii.)  defends 
Shakspeare's  title  to  the  former,  and  remarks  :  "  The  claim  wliich 
the  binder  has  made  known,  from  whatever  source  he  may  have 
derived  it,  is  not  to  be  rejected  unconditionally,  since  in  any  case 
it  descends  to  us  from  a  period  in  which  the  name  of  Shakspeare 
was  less  honoured  than  that  of  Fletcher.  The  owner  of  the  book 
cannot  have  intended  to  cheat  any  one  but  himself.  Shakspeare 
may  perhaps  have  come  to  London  sooner  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. If  we  assume  that  he  arrived  there  as  early  as  15  84-5, 
and  that  inclination  or  necessity  had  driven  him  to  write  anony- 
mously for  the  stage,  this  sketch,  without  any  pretensions  to 
dramatic  characterization,  diction,  or  invention,  may  very  well 
have  been  the  production  of  a  youth,  who,  without  previous  study 
or  learning,  and  apparently  without  a  poet's  vocation,  gave  to  the 
theatre  this  shadow  without  substance.  It  is  too  bad  and  insipid 
a  tiling  for  either  Marlowe  or  Greene — to  whom,  however,  many 
have  ascribed  it ;  for  although  the  first  scene  exhibits  a  certain 
resemblance  to  Friar  Bacon,  stiU  there  is  nothing  of  the  poetic 
spirit,  Ughtness,  and  grace,  of  this  old  piece.''  l^eck  himself  can 
scarcely  have  regarded  his  own  reasons  as  strong  or  convincing; 
for  he  himself  pronounces  it  not  good  enough  for  Greene,  who, 
however,  as  we  know,  did  not  always  produce  the  best  of  ware,  and 
is  always  deficient  in  character,  diction,  and  invention.  And  besides, 
in  his  judgment,  which  in  this  case  as  in  most  others  is  correct, 
it  does  not  possess  the  slightest  affinity  with  the  style  of  Sliak^ 
spearc,  but  is  separated  even  from  the  "  Pericles"  and  the  "Titus 
.^jidronicus,"  by  an  impassable  gulf.      All  that  speaks  for  Shak- 
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speare's  authorship  is  reduced,  in  feet,  to  the  lettering  of  the 
binder,  and  how  weak  this  authority  is  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  "  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton/'  The  play  was  veit 
possibly  the  production  of  a  youth  who,  "without  learning  or  prepa- 
ration, and  without  even  a  poef  s  vocation/'  devoted  himself  either 
from  want  or  vanity  to  writing  for  the  stage ;  but  why  this  youth 
must  necessarily  have  been  Shakspeare,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Again, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  owner  of  the  book  had  Shakspeare's 
name  put  upon  it  because  he  lived  in  an  age  when  it  stood  lower 
in  general  estimation  than  Fletcher's.  He  perphaps  knew  Kttle 
or  nothing  of  him,  or  perhaps  had  gained  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  him  tlux)ugh  the  spectacles  of  Ben  Jonson ;  so  that^  moved  bj 
a  very  general  resemblance  of  the  three  pieces  in  manner  and  con- 
struction to  give  them  a  conunon  author,  he  ascribed  them  to  the 
best  known  name  of  the  period  to  which  they  unquestionably 
belonged.  This  hypothesis  has  at  least  as  much  probability  in 
its  favour  as  that  of  Ticck,  or  any  other.  If,  therefore,  the  binder's 
lettering  proves  nothing,  so  would  it  in  nowise  help  the  matter,  to 
concede  that  Shakspeare  arrived  in  London  as  early  as  1584  at 
15 85,  and  immediately  came  forward  as  a  stage-poet.  For  Shakspeare 
at  twenty  years  cannot  have  been  without  a  true  poetic  spirit ;  but 
of  this,  as  Tieck  allows,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  the 
"Fair  Emma.'' 

Lastly,  to  the  pieces  which  are  decidedly  spurious  I  join  the 
"  London  Prodigal ^^  although  the  only  old  edition  in  existence 
is  of  the  date  of  1605,  and  bears  Shaksi)eare's  name  in  fiiU  on  the 
title-page.  Now  at  the  fu^t  glance  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
bookseller's  name  for  whom  it  was  printed  is  not  given ;  he  was 
perhaps  ashamed  to  father  his  own  fraud.  Even  Th.  Pavier  placed 
no  more  than  his  initials  on  the  ''Sir  John  Oldcastle."  "We 
know  nothing  further  of  the  play,  and  from  the  statements  of 
Steevens  and  Malone  it  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary,  or  in  the  Registry  at  Stationers'  HaD.  But  did  we 
know  nothing  of  this  old  edition,  I  am  convinced  that  no  one 
would  ever  think  of  ascribing  the  work  to  Shakspeare.  First  of 
all,  it  cannot  be  one  of  his  youthful  productions.  The  author 
displays  too  much  knowledge  of  the  stage  for  a  juvenile  poet,  and 
too  much  tact  and  experience  of  life ;  the  dialogue,  too,  bespeaks  a 
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practised  writer,  for  it  is  extremely  easy  and  natural.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  look  upon  it  one  moment  as  a  work  of  Shakspeare's 
practised  pen,  for  its  poetical  merits  are  far  below  those  of  the 
"Pericles"  or  "Titus  Andronicus/'  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  much 
better  than  the  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle,'^  with  which,  however,  it  pos- 
sesses so  great  a  resemblance,  both  externally  and  internally,  that 
it  comes  perhaps  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  three  ppets  to  whom 
that  work  is  ascribed ;  at  all  events  it  belongs  to  the  eminently 
popular  school  of  which  we  may  name  Heywood,  Dekker,  Drayton, 
and  Ford,  as  the  heads.  In  the  very  spirit  of  this  school,  wliich 
certainly  moulded  its  labours  by  the  model  of  Shakspeare,  we  here 
meet  with  a  correctly  drawn  and  vivid,  but  sUght  and  superficial 
characterization.  There  is  an  easy  flow  in  the  language  and  ver- 
sification, but  they  are  without  vigour  or  beauty,  poor  in  thought, 
and  meagre  in  the  expression  of  passion  and  feeling.  The  scenes 
too  succeed  each  other  with  a  measured  graceful  movement ;  but 
the  action  is  led  by  the  thread  of  an  external  history,  and  does 
not  flow  naturally  out  of  the  inmost  depths  of  the  mind.  All  the 
characters  act  more  from  external  influences  than  internal  motives. 
Lucy,  for  instance,  sacrifices  herself  merely  because  she  is,  though 
by  a  forced  marriage,  the  wife  of  her  wedded  husband,  and  the 
latter  (the  Prodigal)  reforms  himself  because  of  the  self-devotion 
of  his  wife.  Tlie  comic,  too,  is  quite  external,  and  consists  merely 
in  the  patois  of  the  Devonshire  clothier,  the  abuse  of  some  ser- 
vants, and,  as  some  perhaps  may  think,  in  the  naive  simplicity  of 
Bisam  and  his  bride.  Of  that  intrinsic  dialectic  of  irony  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  Shakspeare's  comedy  the  writer  has  no  concep- 
tion. But  the  composition  especiallyis  altogether  un-Shakspearean. 
I  have  been  at  so  much  pains  to  elucidate  the  distinctive  peculiari- 
ties of  our  bard  in  this  particular,  that  I  think  I  have  earned 
for  myself  the  right  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  this  point  in  a 
critical  estimate  of  a  disputed  work,  than  upon  those  other  charac- 
teristics which  any  writer  possessed  of  ordinary  talent  might  suc- 
cessfully imitate.  A  poet's  composition,  however,  rests  pre-emi- 
nently on  his  poetic  view  of  the  system  of  things,  and  this  no  one 
can  appropriate  by  imitation.  Now  in  the  present  piece,  as  well 
as  in  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  we  discover,  no  doubt,  Shakspeare's 
manner  of  allowing  several  actions  and  several  groups  of  charac- 
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ters  to  advance  collaterally  and  in  eominoii.  But  these  several 
circles  are  neither  ideally  nor  organically  combined;  they  have 
scarcely  a  mechanical  connection.  Tlie  story  of  the  Prodigal  pos- 
sesses not  tlie  most  remote  communion  intrinsically  «ith  the  love 
adveiitiu-es  of  Bisam,  Oliver,  and  Sir  ArthuTj  these  character?,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Weathercock,  Delia,  &c.  are  mere  supeniumeraritS; 
without  poetical  bearing  on  the  main  fable.  The  poem  dividt:? 
uito  a  proper  dramatic  action,  and  a  number  of  subordinate  unim- 
portant incidents  into  truly  dramatic  personages,  and  mere 
supeniumcraries  and  officials ;  and  consequently  hangs  but  looselv 
together.  Every  where  there  is  that  redundance  of  materiids  which 
is  so  common  to  popular  writers,  as  aiming  almost  exclusively  at  mo- 
mentary effect.  I  am  therefore  curious  to  know  the  reasons  whirh 
induced  Tieck  to  admit  the  "London  Prodigal"  in  his  lately  pub- 
hshcd  work,  "  Vier  Schauspiclen  Shakespeare's." 

In  the  case  of  the  ''Puritan  Widow''— "The  Widow  of 
Watling-Streete,"  which  is  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  [mnted 
the  same  year,  with  the  initials  W.  S.  (meaning  probably  Weut- 
worth  Smith),  and  of  the  liistory  of  "  Ki/ff/  Stephen,*'  wliich  does 
not  possess  even  the  authority  of  inititds,  I  may  dispense  ^ith 
the  trouble  of  proving  their  spuriousness,  since  no  one  as  yet  but 
booksellers  and  catalogue-writers  have  ascribed  them  to  Shak- 
speare.  The  "Duke  Humphrey,"  wliich  even  Drake  mentions 
among  the  pseudo-Shakspeare's  works,  is  most  probably  the 
second   part  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Of  the  really  doubtful  pieces,  Locrine  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest. 
In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  the  first  entry  of 
"  The  Lamentable  Tragedie  of  Locrine,  the  eldest  sonne  of  King 
Brutus,"  is,  it  is  true,  the  20th  of  July,  1594,  and  it  iiiis 
printed  the  next  year  by  Tli.  Creede.  But  the  very  addition 
on  the  title-page,  "as  newly  set  forth,  overseen,  and  corrected 
by  W.  S."  from  w  hich  Shakspeare's  authorship  has  been  inferred, 
j)roves  that  it  was  an  older  piece  then  revived.  Tlic  same 
conclusion  follows  from  many  passages  written  throughout  iu 
rhyme;  and  also  from  the  strong  glow  of  partriotism  which 
pervades  the  whole  piece,  and  the  evident  allusions  to  the  years 
of  158G-8,  when  the  English  were  alarmed  by  the  intrigues  of 
Mary  Queen  of   Scots,  and  the  tlureatened  invasion  by  Spain. 
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In  all  probability  it  was  in  these  years  that  the  piece  first 
appeared.  Tieck  has  translated  it  in  his  "  Alt  Englische  Thea- 
ter/' and  pronounced  it  to  be  a  production  of  Shakspeare's 
youtlifiil  muse.  He  thinks  that  it  contains  in  embryo  most  of 
his  later  excellencies,  and  that  a  searching  eye  will  recognise  his 
genius  in  every  part,  and  that  it  bespeaks  so  loudly  his  pre- 
dilection for  the  fantastic  and  gigantesque,  that  most  of  the 
speeches  do  but  re-echo  the  tones  of  the  rough  Pyrrhus  in 
"  Ilamlet"  (a  tirade  which  is  unquestionably  taken  from  some 
earUer  piece  of  our  poef  s).  He  also  supposes  that  Shakspeare 
reprinted  and  published  it,  with  additions  and  corrections,  in 
1595,  when  there  was  an  apprehension  of  a  second  Armada. 
I  am  far  from  disputing  the  weight  of  these  considerations; 
only  they  appear  to  me  insuificient  to  refute  the  statement  of 
the  title-page,  that  the  piece  was  but  revised,  overseen,  and 
corrected  by  W.  S.  It  possesses,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  leading 
springs  of  action  which  Shakspeare  has  employed  in  other  works — 
as,  for  instance,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  by  a  dying  father — 
the  appearance  of  ghosts — family  dissensions,  &c.;  and  some 
of  the  characters — Humbler,  for  example,  Albanacht,  and  Es- 
trild,  remind  us  of  the  "  Titus  Andronicus.'^  But  such  general 
motives  are  found  commonly  in  all  the  dramatic  writers  of  the 
day,  and  any  resemblance  in  the  external  drawing  of  the  cha- 
racters may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposed  touch  of 
revision.  To  recognise  Shakspeare's  mind  and  tone  in  "Lo- 
crine,"  can  only  mean  to  perceive  that  the  general  spirit  and 
sentiments  of  the  drama  agree  well  with  Shakspeare's  character. 
As  to  the  moral  earnestness  and  spirited  patriotism  of  the  piece, 
every  high-minded  Englishman  would  doubtless  at  this  time 
have  been  in  unison  with  Shakspeare  on  this  point.  One  sen- 
timent per\'^aded  the  breasts  of  the  whole  people.  Lastly,  the 
similarity  between  it  and  the  rude  language  of  Pyrrhus  would 
seem  to  make  more  ag^st,  than  for,  the  opinion  of  Tieck. 
For  the  modesty  of  Shakspeare  no  where,  not  even  in  prologues 
or  epilogues,  allowed  of  the  slightest  self-praise,  and  on  this 
ground  alone  we  think  the  lines  in  "  Hamlet "  can  hardly  belong 
to  any  work  of  his  own.  But,  this  hypothesis  failing,  the  diction 
likewise  of  "  Locrine"  is  anything  but  Shakspearean ;  it  is,  in  the 
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first  place,   much  heavier,   more  diffuse  aud   tedious,    than  iu 
"  Titus  Andronicus  '^  aud  "  Heniy  the  Sixth/'  and  has  not  the 
grace  and  tenderness  of  the  "  Pericles ''  to  compensate  for  these 
faults.     Although  it  exhibits  some  affinity  with  "  Titus  Androni- 
cus/' yet  the  expression  of  passion  is  more  measured,  less  vigo- 
rous, and  more  transparent.     It  wants  the  stormy  exaggerated 
elevation  which  we  should  have  been  prepared  to  look  for  from 
the  youthful  Shakspeare,  when  treating   such  a  subject;   the 
language  is  evidently  choice,  artificial,  and  adorned  with  pom- 
pous epithets  and  figures — ^indeed,  the  reflections  which  so  con- 
stantly occur,  not  only  in  the  dialogue,  but  also  in  the  prologues 
to  the  several  acts,  alone  bespeak  an  older  artist,  and  one  more 
completely  master  "of  his  subject,  and  form  a  perfect  contrast  to 
the  youthful  colouring  of  "Titus  Andronicus.''     This   circum- 
stance is   of  great  importance,   since  these  two  dramas  must 
have  appeared  nearly  about  the  same  time — '^  Locrine/'  perhaps, 
being  the  older — and  revised  shortly  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
(1588).      Lastly,  I  camiot  discover  in  "Locrine"  any  trace  of 
Shakspearc's  fine  sense  for  the  beauty  of  dramatic  form.     The  story 
is  by  no  means  of  an  epical  caste ;  and  this  defect,  therefore,  can  in 
nowise  be  paUiated  on  this  plea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Pericles." 
On  the  contrary,  it  admitted,  as  much  as  the  "Titus  Androni- 
cus," of  an  organic,   ideal  roundness   of  form,  and  which,  in 
the  latter  piece,  Shakspeare  has  at  least  attempted.     But  the 
author  of  "Locrine"  evidently  possessed  not  the  least  conception 
of  the  peculiarly  Shakspearean  principle  of  composition,  in  which 
all  centred  in  and  issued  from  a  particular  view  of  life  (Idea). 
The   long   scene    of  Brutus'     death — indeed,   the    whole  first 
act — is  merely  a  prologue :  it  belongs  to  the  past,  and  is  conse- 
quently entirely  unconnected  with  the  proper  dramatic  and  ex- 
isting action.     Tlie  latter  docs  not  commence  until  the  second 
act,  where  it  immediately  diverges  into  two  branches:  on  one 
side,  the  story  of  Ilumber,  Hubba,  aijd  Estrild;  on  the  other, 
Locrine  and  his  wife,  with  his  mother  and  uncle.     The  two 
groups  are  brought  into   outward  contact,   indeed,   by  means 
of  purely  factitious  incidents ;  they  do  not  revolve  concentricaUj 
aroimd  a  common  ground-idea,     number's  story  conveys  a  veiy 
different  lesson  from  that  set  forth  by  the  deeds  and  sufferings 
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of  Locrine.  Hubba  and  iUbanacht  are  mere  subordinate  cha- 
rackrs,  who  enter  and  again  take  leave  of  the  action  from  purely 
external  motives.  We  miss  tluroughout  that  living  ideal  relation 
of  the  incidents  and  characters  to  each  other,  and  that  organic 
contrarietj',  which  mark  the  composition  of  Shakspeare  even  m 
his  earliest  works — the  "  Titus"  and  the  "  Pericles."  The  comic 
parts  alone  constitute  an  exception.  The  history  of  Strumbo 
and  his  two  wives,  forms,  sometliing  in  Shakspcare's  manner,  a 
comic  counterpart  to  "  Locrine."  But  it  is  even  in  these  that 
I  am  inclined  to  see  Shakspeare's  correcting  and  improving  hand. 
Both  in  spirit  and  shape  they  are  marked  with  the  stamp  of 
Shakspeare,  and  possess  a  decided  aflinity  to  the  comic  scenes 
in  "  Pericles,"  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,"  &c.  They  may,  therefore,  have  been  added  by  Shak- 
speare wholly,  or  at  least  mostly,  from  his  own  resources,  whereas 
he  merely  corrected  and  altered  the  other  parts,  and  occasionally 
introduced  a  verse  or  two  of  his  own.  AINTiether,  however,  this 
is  one  of  the  pieces  on  account  of  which  Greene  reproached 
the  youthful  Shakspeare  with  adorning  himself  in  the  feathers 
of  others,  and  whether,  in  such  a  case,  it  was  originally  a  work 
of  Peelers,  as  the  clioice  and  elaborate  language  might  lead  us 
to  conclude,  I  do  not  venture  to  decide.  On  this  point  Tieck 
perhaps  will  furnish  better  information.  At  all  events,  by  the 
initials  W.  S.  on  the  title-page  of  the  old  edition,  no  Wentworth 
Smith  (as  Malone  believes),  nor  any  one  else,  is  maint,  but 
Shakspeare,  for  of  this  initial-fellow  of  Shakspeare  we  know 
that  his  poetical  career  did  not  commence  until  ten  years  after 
the  appearance  of  "Locrine."  In  Henslowe's  diary  he  is  first 
mentioned,  in  1599,  as  the  author  of  the  "Italian  Tragedy" 
(Collier,  iii.  98). 

To  the  "  Locrine"  the  older  "  King  John"  immediately  attaches 
itself.  Krst  of  all,  it  must  have  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  time 
with  it.  Por  the  "  Troublesome  E^ign  of  JohnKing  of  England,"  in 
two  parts,  was  printed  as  early  as  1591  without  the  author's  name, 
for  the  bookseller  Sampson  Clarke,  and  seems  to  have  been  written 
about  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Invasion,  or  at  least  soon  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada  (1588).  This  is  evident  both  from  the 
fanatical  zeal  against  the  Papists,  as  well  as  from  the  ardent  pa- 
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triotism  and  warlike  feeling  which  speak  throughout  the  whole, 
conjoined  with  many  allusions  to  foreign  invaders,  and  the  uncon- 
querable power  of  England,  so  long  as  she  is  at  peace  within  her- 
self. Besides,  in  the  first  part,  there  are  many  passages  in  rhyme 
which  arc  much  more  rare  in  the  second  act,  probably  because,  as 
Collier  conjectures,  many  were  got  rid  of  in  a  subsequent  revision. 
Tlie  piece  has  been  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  on  the  authority  of  a 
later  edition  of  1611  for  the  bookseller  J.  Helme,  where  Shak- 
speare's  name  occurs  on  the  title-page  under  the  initials  W.  S.,but 
which  is  fully  given  in  the  subsequent  edition  of  1622  for  TL 
Dcwe.  English  critics,  however,  are  almost  unanimous  in  r^ard- 
ing  this  as  a  bookseller's  fraud ;  Steevens  alone  was  at  first  inclined 
to  look  upon  it  as  genuine.  On  the  other  hand,  Schlegel  has 
maintained  that  it  can  be  shewn  to  be  probable  that  it  comes  from 
the  hand  of  Shakspeare ;  and  Tieck  (Alteng.  Theat.  I.  xvi.)  pro- 
nounces it  without  hesitation  a  work  of  his  youth.  The  composi- 
tion, he  says,  characterization,  and  indeed  every  Une,  bears  so 
decided  a  stamp  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  that  it  is  ridiculous  of 
English  critics  to  assign  it  to  Greene  or  Marlowe,  or  any  other, 
merely  because  of  their  own  opinion  that  it  is  too  poor  and  unworthy 
to  be  Shakspeare's.  In  general,  I  concur  in  opinion  with  Tieck. 
Only  I  cannot  go  so  far  with  him  as  to  assert  that  every  li9ie  is 
stamped  with  the  genius  of  Shakspeare.  He  may  perhaps  have 
remodelled  an  older  work  of  some  other  writer  to  such  an  extent 
as  might  justify  him  in  assimiing  for  his  labours  the  title  of  a  new 
and  original  creation,  or,  what  at  this  date  was  a  conunon  practice 
— a  reUc  of  that  custom  of  the  middle  ages  of  transacting  aU  the 
business  of  life  by  guilds  and  corporations — he  may  have  laboured 
on  it  in  conjunction  with  other  pens.  I  derive  support  for  my 
own  view  principally  from  the  comic  parts — ^the  scenes  between 
Eaulconbridge  and  the  Monks  and  Nuns.  These  are  so  low  and 
rude,  that  I  can  recognise  in  them  little  if  any  of  Shakspeare's 
facetious  grace.  Had  Shakspeare  written  such  scenes,  he  would 
at  least  have  ennobled  the  indelicacy  of  them  by  wit  and  humour; 
but  of  these  there  is  not  the  least  vestige.  The  fountain  of  wit 
which  had  gushed  forth  so  plenteously  in  "  Locrine,"  "  Pericles," 
and  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  seems  quite  dried  up :  the  comic  con- 
sists in  the  bare  fact,  and  the  fact  itself  is  but  a  coarse  libel  on 
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the  truth.  It  is  in  vain  to  plead,  that  the  poet  has  here  allowed 
liimself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  prevailing  national  feeling,  and 
has  made  a  sacrifice  to  popular  wit ;  for  of  the  latter  even  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  speak  in  the  present  case:  and  besides, 
Shakspeare  could  always  throw  a  poetic  radiance  over  genuine 
vulgar  wit — as  is  abundantly  seen  in  the  "  Locrine,^^  "  Pericles,^' 
and  others  of  his  youthful  productions.  But  how,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  Shakspeare  allow  such  scenes  to  stand  when  he  revised 
the  whole  ?  Because  it  was  exactly  these  scenes  that  were  most 
likely  to  fall  in  with  the  popular  humour  of  the  time.  Again,  they 
are  distinguished  by  short  rhyming  verses,  and  by  a  language  of 
which  there  is  not  the  most  distinct  counterpart  to  be  found  in  all 
the  other  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  Besides  the  comic  parts,  perhaps 
the  long  scene  before  St.  Edmund^s  Bury,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  part  the  scene  between  the  Monk  and  the  Abbot,  which 
is  very  similar  to  those  which  we  have  already  censured,  are  from 
a  foreign  hand.  All  the  rest  I  look  upon  as  Shakspeare's  pro- 
perty. Some  passages,  e.  g.  that  in  the  first  part,  where  Faulcon- 
bridge  prefers  to  be  the  bastard  of  the  Lion-hearted  Bichard,  than 
the  legitimate  son  of  the  old  Faulconbridge ;  the  scenes  between 
Hubert  and  Prince  Arthur,  between  John  and  the  Prophet  of 
Pomj&ret,  Philip  Paulconbridge,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  several  solilo- 
quies of  John,  are  so  profoundly  poetical,  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  say  from  whose  hand  they  could  come,  if  not  from  Shak- 
speare's.  The  language  and  characterization,  also,  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  him.  Of  the  former,  even  Malone  (Eeed^s  Sh. 
XrV.  258)  allows  that  it  possesses  the  closest  resemblance  with 
that  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  and  that  both  pieces  must  necessarily 
have  had  the  same  author.  With  him,  it  is  true,  this  resemblance 
does  but  form  a  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  work,  wliile  with  us, 
who  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  "  Henry 
the  Sixth,"  it  affords  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Of  the 
characters,  those  of  John,  of  Faulconbridge,  Hubert,  and  Arthur, 
are  distinguished  as  genuine  Shakspearean  designs,  though  in  the 
rough  outline  and  strong  colouring  we  recognise  an  unpractised 
hand.  The  other  characters  also  are  ably  drawn  for  a  young  poet 
without  experience  in  the  historical  drama.  Lastly,  the  composi- 
tion presents  in  all  essential  points  the  exact  form  that  the  subject 
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afterwards  received  from  his  more  practised  hand  in  the  later  "  King 
John."  To  develope  the  ground-idea  of  the  piece  would  only  be 
to  repeat  my  former  remarks  on  the  latter  play.  I  raay  also  spare 
myself  the  trouble  of  entering  into  a  close  comparison  of  the  two 
dramas,  since  the  excellent  version  of  Tieck  will  enable  my  readers 
to  do  this  for  themselves.  I  ^ill  only  add  the  remark,  that  if  the 
older  "  King  John''  be,  as  I  believe,  in  the  main  Shakspeare's  pro- 
perty, then  Meres,  in  liis  "  Wit's  Treasury,''  must  have  mt^ut  this 
and  not  the  later  pie<je.  His  testimony,  indeed,  is  adverse  to  the 
opinion  of  English  critics ;  for  if  the  older  King  John  be  through- 
out spurious,  then  we  must  date  the  later  one  as  early  as  1598; 
against  wliich,  however,  diction,  versification,  characterization,  and 
composition,  and  many  single  passages,  furnish  decisive  evidence. 
Tlie  later,  and  unquestioned  "  King  John,"  did  not  probably  appear 
before  1610  or  11 ;  to  judge  from  the  repeated  reprints  of  the 
older  plays  in  this  year.  The  earlier  piece  may  have  been  originally 
composed  in  1585-7 — by  whom  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  since 
it  lies  before  us  in  so  changed  a  shape  from  its  original.  It  was 
probably  remodelled  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  may  in  its  new  form  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  many  pieces 
with  wliich  the  EngHsh  stage  celebrated  the  great  national  \ictory. 
That  the  young  poet  has  here,  as  well  as  in  the  "Titus  Andronicus," 
kept  close  to  Marlowe's  model,  and  that  in  tliis  respect  the  present 
piece  may  be  regarded  as  the  transition  to  the  "  Henry  the  Sixth," 
must  be  clear  to  every  one  tolerably  acquainted  with  Marlowe's 
style.  As  compared,  however,  with  the  "  Titus,"  the  youthful  and 
extravagant  ebulhtion  of  fancy  appears  greatly  modified ;  the  tragic 
does  not  travail  in  birth  with  the  horrible  ;  the  characters,  although 
harslily  and  roughly  drawn,  have  much  of  human  nature  in  their 
composition.  The  poet  apjiears  to  have  already  discovered  the 
faults  of  liis  model,  and  evidently  has  sought  to  avoid  them ;  but 
above  all,  he  has  everywhere  displayed  his  usual  high  estimation 
of  the  truth  and  dignity  of  history,  which  are  no  where  violated 
except  in  tliose  scenes  which  we  have  already  pronounced  the 
property  of  another. 

"  Arden  of  Fever  sham  l\  domestictragedy,  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  on  the  3rd  April,  1592,  and  printed  the  same  year,  (and  again 
in  1599  and  1633,  but  in  all  cases  without  the  author's  name,)  is 
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unsupported  by  any  external  authority.  Tlie  first  who  ascribed  it 
to  Shakspcare,  was  Jacob,  a  bookseller  of  Feversham,  in  his  reprint 
of  it  in  1770,  who  did  so  on  the  ground  of  some  unimportant 
parallel  passages.  Internal  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it 
very  questionable  whether  it  was  even  a  juvenile  production  of  our 
poet.  Ticck  ( Vorschule,  I.  xxi.)  enters  at  length  into  the  criticism 
of  the  piece.  I  concur  in  general  ^ith  the  praises  he  awards  it.  f 
But  his  criticism  is  one-sided ;  he  entirely  passes  over  the  defects 
of  the  play,  which  are  far  from  being  confined  to  a  few  excrescences, 
exa^erations,  and  faulty  verses.  As  to  the  language,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  poetical,  but  yet  too  broad,  tedious,  and  monotonous,  for 
the  gushing  fulness  of  Shakspeare^s  mind :  it  is  not  unfrequcutly 
too  exquisite,  and  the  form  too  fine  for  the  meagre  matter,  and 
occasionally  reminds  the  reader  of  that  great  "  artifex  verborum," 
George  Peele.  The  characters  are  no  doubt  generally  true  and 
life-like ;  some,  however — as  for  instance  Tranklin,  the  Painter,  and 
Susan — are  too  slight,  vague,  and  ill  defined  sketches,  while  others  are 
inconsistent  with  themselves.  Thus,  Michael  the  servant  of  Arden, 
shortly  after  writing  a  very  confused  and  ridiculously  stupid  love- 
letter,  describes  (Act  III.  Sc.  1,)  in  very  choice,  not  to  say  exalted 
language,  the  agonies  of  his  conscience ;  so  also  Black  Will,  a 
murderer  of  the  most  ordinary  stamp,  speaks  at  times  in  the  same 
tone  and  style  as  the  sententious  Franklin.  All  this  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  unfailing  tact  with  which  Shakspeare  sharply  dis- 
tinguishes his  characters,  not  only  in  matter  but  also  in  form,  of 
which  the  first  germ  may  be  traced  even  in  "  Pericles.^'  The 
composition  Ukewise  is  more  in  the  style  of  Greene  than  of  Shak- 
speare ;  I.  e.  it  proceeds  in  a  straight  course,  without  winding  or 
complication  of  any  kind ;  one  attempt  succeeds  another  to  fulfil 
the  murderous  design,  but  external  accidents,  without  any  ideal 
significance,  constantly  hinder  the  execution  of  a  deed  which  we 
see  in  the  first  scene  to  be  already  determined  upon.  For  four 
entire  scenes  the  plot  is  in  labour  with  this  single  deed,  which  forms 
the  sole  matter  of  the  action,  and  accordingly  the  representation 
soon  grows  tedious.  Nay  more,  there  is  not  even  an  adequate 
motive  for  the  unnatural  crime.  Arden  is  murdered  for  no  offence, 
at  least  for  none  which  poetic  justice  requires  to  be  pimished ;  for 
his  treatment  of  Read  cannot  deserve  such  a  penalty.  AHce,  his 
wife,  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  who  could  love  and  still  loves  Arden, 
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conspires  against  his  life^  with  the  low  object  of  a  guilty  passion^ 
which  is  laid  before  us  fully  grown  and  mature,  without  its  growth, 
being  explained  or  explicable  by  her  own  cliaracter  and  circum- 
stances. The  piece  is  without  an  idea  or  a  view  of  life  universally 
true.  All  that  is  set  forth  before  us  is  the  commission  of  a 
single  crime  by  certain  parties,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  repre- 
sentation is  loaded  with  a  ballast  of  wholly  unimportant  and 
secondary  characters — such  as  Lord  Cheyney,  the  Host,  the  Gold- 
smith, the  Sailor,  the  Ferryman,  who  have  scarcely  an  external 
reference  to  the  action.  The  occasion,  too,  wliich  the  poet  takes 
of  appending  a  comic  scene  or  two,  [e.  g.  Act  IV.  Sc.  2,  3,)  do 
not  in  the  least  bespeak  Shakspeare's  great  talents  for  comedy, 
which,  however,  shew  themselves  so  distinctly  in  "  Pericles'^  and 
'*  Locrine.'^  The  subject  is  drawn  from  the  "  Chronicles,'*  wliich 
narrate  at  length  the  story  which  really  happened  in  1550,  and 
excited  a  great  sensation  at  the  time.  The  invention  is  so  far  Shak- 
pearean,  as  the  poet,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  has  adhered 
closely  to  his  sources.  Of  the  other  merits  of  the  piece,  the 
reader  can  easily  judge  for  himself.  In  such  cases  as  the  present 
criticism  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  fceHng.  Mine  is  decidedly 
against  the  authenticity.  If,  notwithstanding,  it  really  be  from 
the  pen  of  Shakspeare,  it  must  at  all  events  be  one  of  the  very 
earhest  of  his  youtliful  productions,  and  even  have  preceded  the 
''Pericles,^^  and  the  revision  of  the  "  Locrine,^'  and  composed  in 
that  case  about  1585-6,  after  the  model  of  Greene  and  Peele. 
And  yet  the  piece  cannot  well  have  been  of  so  early  a  date^  For, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  not  until  1586  that  Marlowe 
introduced  blank  verse  on  a  pubhc  stage,  and  it  naturally  took 
some  time  before  it  was  established  in  the  public  favour.  In  aU 
of  Shakspeare's  older  dramas  we  meet  inith  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  rhvming  passages.  In  the  work  before  us,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  not  one ;  nay  more,  even  the  rhyming  couplet 
with  which  in  all  his  plays  Sliaks})eare  frequently  closes  a  long 
speech  or  scene,  occurs  only  four  times  in  "  Arden  of  Fevers- 
ham.^^  It  can,  therefore,  have  hardly  been  ratten  more  than 
two  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  earliest  impression.  In  this 
case  it  would  fall  to  the  same  time  as  the  '*  Henry  the  Sixth," 
and  the  earlier  comedies.  I  take  it,  therefore,  to  be  most  impro- 
bable that  it  is  a  work  of  Shakspeare's.    The  poet  of  '^  Hem; 
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tlie  Sixtli"  is  already  fully  and  entirely  Sliakspeare,  whereas  it  is 
impossible  to  attribute  the  "  Arden  of  Fevershani"  to  him,  except 
in  the  immaturity  of  his  genius. 

I  have  less  doubt  with  regard  to  "  Tlu'  Life  and  Death  of 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell^'  which  Tieck  has  also  translated  in  liis 
*'  Vier  Schauspielen  Shaks^Kiare's."  It  is  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  11th  August,  1602,  with  the  7iote,  "  as  it  was  lately  acted  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  his  servants,"  i,  e.  by  Shakspearc's  com- 
pany. It  was  printed  the  same  year,  with  Shakspeare's  initials  on 
the  title-page.  That  here  again  W.  S.  stands  for  Wentworth 
Smith,  with  whose  name  tlie  English  critics  are  always  ready  to 
stop  the  gap,  is  improbable,  simply  on  this  account,  that  Smith 
was  at  this  time  closely  connected  with  Henslow^e's  company.  At 
least,  according  to  this  person's  diary,  not  less  than  fourteen  plays 
were  furnished  by  this  writer  to  the  Lord  Admiral's  company, 
between  April,  1601,  and  March,  1603,  In  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, he  had  the  co-operation  of  other  writers.  By  himself,  and 
unassisted,  Wentworth  Smith  appears  to  have  written  little  or 
nothing.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  Shakspeare  was  intended* 
However,  tliis  would  be  at  best  but  a  bookseller's  authority,  and 
which,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  is  good  for  nothing.  If^  there- 
fore, the  internal  structure  is  to  decide  the  question,  the  first  point 
will  be,  to  determine  the  date  of  its  original  production.  The 
note  in  the  Registry  at  Stationers'  Hall  would  speak  for  1601  or 
1602,  if  we  had  not  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  "Pericles,"  that 
such  notices  are  worth  nothing.  With  far  greater  certainty  docs 
the  great  number  of  rhyming  verses  wliich  occur  in  all  parts  of  this 
drama  allow  us  to  infer  that  the  representation  of  it  in  1601 
was  only  a  revival.  If,  then,  we  may  throw  it  back  to  the  period 
before  1592,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  shoidd  not  be  regarded  as 
^juvenile  production  of  our  poet.  In  such  a  case  we  can  see  a 
good  reason  i^  his  unwillingness  to  publish  it  with  his  name  in 
full.  For  he  evidently  must  have  allowed  it  to  lie  by  liim  w  ith- 
out  altering  or  correcting  it.  The  cause  of  this,  again,  may  have 
been  a  conviction,  that  without  entirely  recasting  it,  it  was 
imi)ossible  to  reduce  it  to  a  more  perfect  shape.  Tlie  form,  / .  e. 
the  dramatic  composition,  is  in  tlie  liighest  degree  defective.  \\% 
narrative  manner,  which  follows  one  by  one  the  different  stfiges  of 
a  man^s  life,  and  so  divides  the  whole  into  a  corresponding  number 
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of  smaller  pieces,  may  suit  well  enough  the  epical  and  fanta^u 
tical   subject-matter  of  the   "  Pericle.%"  but  not  tlie    historical 
materials  of  Cromwell.     For  the  l^nd  is  essentially  the  past 
poetically  projected  into  the  present,  or  rather  the  present  into 
the  past;    and  consequently  its  form   is   the   Epos — ^narration. 
History,  however,  is  only  history  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  imperish- 
able present  which  lives  unto  all  futurity ;  consequently,  no  poe- 
tical form  is  so  suitable  to  it  as  the  strictly  dramatic — ^that  intrinsic 
unity  of  space,  time,  and  action,  which  pervades  all  the  later  dmnuB 
of  Shakspeare.     But  in  the  present  piece  all   three   are  alike 
violated.     The  first  act  has  different  fundamental  relations,  and 
a  different  significancy,  from  the  second  and  the  third,  &c.     The 
unity  is  confined  to  the  unity  of  the  person  whose  life  and  for- 
tunes are  depicted  in  the  drama.     And  yet  how  admirably  is 
the  skill  with  which  the  poet  has  dexterously  taken  up  again  the 
many  loosely  connected  threads,  and  collected  together  all  the 
different  personages  whom  he  had  brought  before  us  at  separati* 
times  and  occasions,  although  he  could  not  give  a  proper  close  to 
their  dramatic  existence.     And  yet  I  think  I  can  discern  in  it 
Shakspeare^s  fine  taste  in  giving  roundness  and  totality  to  the  mos^t 
dissimilar  materials ;  for  the  basis  of  the  whole  piece  is  a  single 
view  of  life,  even  though  it  be  but  very  general,  and  of  an  epical, 
rather  than  a  dramatic,  cast.     And  this  is  the  fluctuation  and 
uncertainty  of  Ufe,  now  sinking  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  misfortune 
and  poverty,  and  now  sweUing  again  to  the  full  flood  of  glon 
and  magnificence.     And  this  view  is  not  only  illustrated  by  the 
fortimes  of  Cromwell,  but  also  in  the  manifold  alterations  of  good 
and  ill  luck  which  attend  Bannister  and  his  family,  and  also  in 
the  circumstances  of  Bagot,  Bedford,  Frescobald,  and  not  except- 
ing honest  Hodge  and  Seely.     The  characterization  follows  the 
rules  of  epic  composition :  Cromwell  is  drawn  invariably  noble, 
amiable,  talented,  and  lofty  in  his  aims ;  his  father  (a  poulterer) 
is  kind-hearted;   Gardiner,  ambitious,  envious,  and  intriguing; 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  ordinary  courtiers,  delighted 
at  the  SeJI  of  a  powerful  rival,  but  without  vigour  or  courage  to 
lend  a  hand  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  their  wishes;  Bedfcnd, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  courtier,  grateful,  full 
of  sorrow  for  the  ruin  of  his  friend,  but  without  talent  or  eneigj' 
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to  afford  liim  any  active  assistance ;  Bannister,  an- unfortunate  but 
innocent  individual ;  Frescobald,  a  i)erfectly  noble  character ;  and 
Bagot^  on  the  other  hand,  a  wretch  from  head  to  foot ;  Hodge,  a 
foolish,  well-meaning  simpleton,  whose  folly  is  Ids  good  fortune, 
&c.  &c.  All  these  figures  are  exhibited  outwardly  only,  in  slight 
but  correct  outline.  The  secret  depths  of  their  inmost  feelings 
are  closely  sealed;  and  it  is  orJy  so  far  as  they  actually  take  a 
share  in  the  action,  that  they  seem  at  all  to  stand  out  Arom  the 
canvas.  The  comic  characters,  however — the  elder  Cromwell, 
Hodge,  Seely,  and  his  wife — exhibit  at  times  a  touch  of  Shak- 
speare's  wit.  And  yet  the  language,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
me  hesitate  again.  It  has,  indeed,  a  general  affinity  with  the 
straightforward  calm  epic  flow,  the  graceful  movement,  and  clear 
transparency  and  simplicity,  of  the  diction  of  "  Pericles."  But 
the  gems  of  Shakspeare's  style — ^his  figures  and  thoughts,  wliich 
glitter  in  every  part  of  "Pericles" — his  peculiar  brevity  and  rapid 
unexpected  turns — the  sudden  alternation  from  the  language  of 
feeling  to  that  of  reflection,  and  that  wonderful  omnipresence  of 
mind  which  instantaneously  brings  together  the  remotest  ideas — 
in  short,  all  the  tokens  which,  even  in  "  Pericles,"  announce  Shak- 
speare*s  future  unlimited  command  of  language,  are  here  almost 
entirely  wanting;  a  few  occasional  traces  of  them  can  alone  be 
discovered.  These  circumstaitces  constitute  no  slight  objection  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  piece,  mdess  we  could  set  it  down  as  the 
very  earliest  of  his  pen,  and  written  probably  even  prior  to  the 
''Pericles,"  or  take  it  to  be  an  unfinished  sketch,  whicli  he  had 
rapidly  executed  to  meet  some  momentary  demand.  The  latter 
hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  structure  of  the  first  three  acts 
especially,  which  are  throughout  devoid  of  adequate  motives;  the 
scenes  are  short  and  rapidly  changed,  while  the  representation  is 
carried  superficially  over  a  variety  of  actions — a  sure  sign  of  hasty 
composition,  wliich,  though  in  a  less  degree,  also  marks  the  last  two 
scenes.  In  all  this  we  may  perhaps  discover  a  further  reason  for 
Shakspeare's  unwillingness  to  allow  his  full  name  to  be  aflBxed  to  the 
publication.  And  thus  neglected  by  the  author  himself,  the  piece 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  his  friends  Heminge  and 
CondeU ;  at  least,  with  this  hypothesis,  it  would  cease  to  be  sur- 
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prising  that  it  had  no  place  in  the  folio  of  1623.  All  this,  like 
most  other  matters  in  tliis  field  of  inquiry,  is  in  truth  but  mere 
conjecture,  and  so,  in  my  judgment,  the  genuineness  of  the  piece 
must  be  conjectural,  though  certaiidy  not  improbable.  In  the 
great  number  of  poets,  whose  merits  were  far  from  ordinary,  who 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Shakspeare,  but  who  are  almost  wholly 
unknown  to  us,  (for  how  poor  is  Dodsle/s  Collection  compturi'd 
^ith  the  profusion  of  plays  mentioned  in  Ilenslowe's  Diary  alone,) 
I  at  least  have  not  suiticieut  confidence  in  my  own  judgment  to 
give  an  unhesitating  vercUct;  indeed,  if  I  were  not  supported  by 
the  authority  of  Ticck,  I  could  never  liave  ventured  to  advance  a 
conjectured  aflinnative  against  the  almost  unanimous  negative  of 
English  critics. 

In  my  opinion,  the  liistorical  tragedy  of  "  Edward  the  Third, 
and  the  Black  Prince,''  e\dnces  more  of  the  mind  and  style  of 
Shakspeare  than  any  of  the  pieces  hitherto  considered ;  and  yet 
the  ascription  of  it  to  tliat  author  rests  on  no  authority  but  that  of 
old  Catalogues,  and  is  conswiuently  almost  entirely  unsupported 
by  external  evidence.  It  is  entered  not  less  than  four  times  at 
Stationers'  Hall;  the  first  entry  being  under  the  1st  of  Dca, 
1595,  and  the  last  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1625.  It  was 
first  printed  in  1596,  and  again  in  1599,  both  times  without  the 
author*s  name.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  later  editions.  Tlie 
mere  fact  that  these  two  editions  are  anonymous,  proves  notliing, 
however,  since  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  oldest  edition 
of  "Richard  the  Second,"  (1597),  of  "Henry  the  Fourth,'* 
first  part  (1598),  "  Henry  the  Fifth,"  (1600),'  "Bichard  the 
Third,''  (1597),  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet;"  and  since  this  cir- 
cumstance admits  of  a  ready  explanation  in  the  relative  positi(m 
which  at  this  period  the  drama  held  in  English  literature,  and 
jMirtly  also  in  the  infancy  of  Shakspeare's  fame.  And  even  if  the 
later  editions,  which,  according  to  the  Stationers'  Il(^:istTT,  ap- 
peared somewhere  about  the  years  1609,  1617,  and  1625,  were 
also  without  any  author's  name,  still  this  no  doubt  startling  cir- 
cumstance might  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  nature  of  the 
piece  itself.  The  last  two  acts,  for  instance,  are  full  of  bitter 
and  rancorous  invex^tives  against  the  Scotch,  which,  as  the  Ian- 
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[^mige  of  English  patriotism,  might  have  been  very  acceptable  to 
Elizabeth,  (who,  it  is  well  known,  loved  her  successor  as  Uttle  as 
his  mother,  and  was  never  at  ease  when  Scotland  was  nametl,) 
but  would  have  been  higldy  offensive  to  the  ears  of  Jiunes. 
To  this  monarcli,  Shakspetire,  as  we  formerly  saw,  was  indebted  for 
many  marks  of  favour,  and  he  has  consequently  praised  and 
extolled  him  in  many  of  his  pieces.  In  order,  therefore,  not 
to  violate  the  obligiitions  of  ingratitude,  he  perhaps  expressly 
disavowed  the  paternity  of  "  Edward  the  Third,''  or  at  least  took  no 
notice  of  it,  and  left  to  its  fate  a  piec«  with  which  he  had  proba- 
bly other  reasons  also  to  feel  dissatLsfied.  Ilenco,  then,  it  admits 
of  explanation,  how  a  poem  which  bears  so  decidedly  the  stamp 
of  Shaks[)eare's  genius,  was  omitted,  or  perhaps  intentionally 
excluded,  from  the  folio  edition  of  his  works,  which  Ids  friends 
Ileminge  and  Condell  collected.  It  belonged  in  all  probability  to 
Shakspeare's  earliest  labours,  and  was  written  two  years  before  the 
earliest  impression.  Tliis  early  date  seems  to  follow  from  the  lan- 
guage and  versification,  which  contains  many  rhyming  passages, 
and  especially  from  the  composition,  which,  when  we  consider  the 
piece  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  but  pronounce  to  be  defective.  The 
first  two  acts  stand  independently  by  themselves,  and  possess  in 
some  measure  an  intrinsic,  but  notliing  of  an  external,  con- 
nexion with  the  next  three.  The  former  are  taken  up  almost 
exclusively  with  the  king's  passion  for  the  beautiful  Countess  of 
Salisbury',  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  Scottish  host.  In  the 
following  scenes  this  intrigue  is  never  again  alluded  to ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  entirely  at  an  end  at  the  close  of  the  second  act,  where 
Edward,  conquered  by  the  virtuous  resistance  of  the  noble  Coun- 
tess, renounces  Ids  guilty  passion,  and  resumes  his  moral  strength 
and  mastery  over  himself.  Tlie  Countess  accordingly  retires  alto- 
gether from  the  scene,  which  is  now  transferred  to  the  victo- 
rious campaign  of  Edward,  and  his  heroic  son  in  France.  Thus  the 
piece  appears  to  fall  apart  into  two  distinct  and  imconnected 
halves.  We  may,  however,  get  rid  of  tliis  objection,  by  supposing 
these  halves  to  separate  portions  of  a  greater  whole;  corre- 
sponding, for  instance,  to  the  two  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Fourth.'' 
On  this  supposition  the  piece  rounds  itself  off  into  a  perfect  and 
beautiful  history,  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  great  poet.    Tlien 
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we  behold  in  the  first  part  the  powerful  king,  who  by  Lis  han»li 
grandeur  and  reckless  iron  energy  of  will,  brings  to  mind  the 
characterization  of  King  John,  Henry  VI.,  or  Bichard  IIL, 
sinking  into  weakness  and  insignificance  before  the  virtue  of 
a  liigh-minded  woman,  and  suddenly  enslaved  by  an  unworthy 
passion,  neglecting  his  great  designs  to  carry  on  an  intrigue, 
or  to  spin  out  love-ditties.  All  human  grandeur,  power,  and 
sovereignty,  have  no  stabiUty  if  they  be  not  planted  on  the  soil 
of  genuine  morahty,  without  which  the  highest  energy  of  man  is 
too  feeble  to  resist  the  assaults  of  temptations  when  directed 
against  his  weak  side.  Tliis  is  the  truthful  idea  which  forms  the 
hving  centre  of  the  first  part.  But  the  fall  of  true  nobleness  and 
energy  is  not  irremediable;  they  may  rise  again,  and  derive 
strength  from  that  very  virtue  against  which  they  were  tempted  to 
offend,  but  which  by  the  good  disposition  of  Providence  was  too 
strong  for  them.  With  this  consolatorj'  lesson,  and  the  masterly, 
deeply  affecting,  and  sublimely  noble  picture  of  a  wife,  who,  to 
guard  her  ovm  virtue,  and  to  save  her  sovereign  fix)m  crime,  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  her  own  life^  the  second  act  closes,  and  forms  a 
natural  transition  to  the  second  part,  which  sets  fortli  in  the 
brightest  light  the  native  beauty  of  true  heroism.  And  not  the 
king  alone,  but  his  famous  son  also,  serves  to  illustrate  this  truth. 
For  the  Black  Prince  has  likewise  been  trained  in  the  same 
school ;  at  the  close  of  the  second  act,  by  his  prompt  but  silent 
submission  to  liis  father's  commands  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
own  wishes,  he  displays  the  same  self-control  to  which  the  king 
has  roused  himself.  Such  lofty  moral  strength,  when  it  comes  to 
the  aid  of  right,  notliing  can  withstand.  The  haughty  John  of 
Prance,  who,  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  liis  claim,  nevertheless 
seeks  to  maiutahi  it,  and  from  a  bhnd  desire  of  revenge  would 
not  scruple  to  violate  the  faith  which  his  son  has  pledged,  is 
defeated,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his  force,  and  carried 
prisoner  to  England.  As  in  "  Henry  the  Pifth,''  so  here,  also,  great- 
ness of  heart  and  mind  gains  with  small  outward  means  a  com- 
plete victory  over  outward  power  and  influence.  At  the  dose  of 
the  tliird  act,  Edward  proves  the  ascendancy  which  he  has  now 
acquired  over  himself  by  the  pjuxlon  which  he  grants  to  the 
captive  townsmen   of  Calais,  and  the   Black   Prince   preserve? 
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tlirougliout  the  same  humble  aud  modest  spirit,  uncomipted  by 
the  great  and  glorious  victories  he  had  won.  TIius  forcibly 
does  the  whole  play  set  forth  the  noble  lesson,  that  true  heroism, 
and  the  concjuest  and  empire  of  the  world,  go  hand  in  hand  with  a 
man's  mastery  over  liimself.  Life  and  history  are  thus  de- 
picted from  the  intrinsic  law  .  of  their  development,  and  form 
the  true  notion  of  the  intellectual  power ;  for  mind  is  not  truly 
such  except  by  the  exercise  of  a  positive  and  negative  power  over 
itself.  Thus  understood,  tliis  drama  easily  connects  itself  with 
the  great  cycle  of  historical  tragedies  which  commences  with 
"  Richard  the  Second."  The  Black  Prince  was  the  father, 
and  Edward  the  Tliird  the  grandfather,  of  Richard.  The  reign 
of  the  latter  and  that  of  Edward  are  direct  organical  con- 
traries, both  having  the  same  subject ;  wliich,  however,  is  pour- 
trayed  negiitively  in  the  former,  and  in  its  positive  sense  in 
the  latter.  Tlie  royal  dignity  is  sketched  from  two  opposite 
aspects ;  here  indirectly,  and  as  it  ought  not  to  be ;  there  directly, 
and  in  its  true  ei«sence,  Richard  was  no  true  king :  he  forfeited 
his  hereditary  kingdom  simply  because  he  could  not  rule  himself. 
The  play  of  "  Edward  the  Third "  forms  the  introduction — the 
hanging-sign  as  it  were — to  the  lofty  edifice  wliich  the  poet  has 
constructed  out  of  the  materials  of  English  history,  from  Richard 
the  Second  down  to  Richard  the  Third.  For  in  it  we  have  written, 
in  large  characters,  what  ought  to  be  done  by  a  king  to  save  his 
people  from  the  times  of  misery  which  flowed  uninterruptedly  from 
the  abuse  which  Richard  made  of  his  royal  rights,  and  from  the 
injustice  of  Henry  the  Fourth ;  wliile  on  the  other  hand  it  was  the 
prelude  and  prototype  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
wliich  formed  the  only  bright  spot  in  this  long  aera  of  dark  suffer- 
ing. In  short,  the  manner  in  which  this  piece  adjusts  itself  to 
the  other  dramatic  histories  is  so  perfectly  Shakspearean,  that  on 
this  account  alone  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  genuine.  But 
the  characters  and  language  also  speak  loudly  in  its  favour.  The 
former  we  have  already  stated  to  be  harsh  and  rugged  sketches,  in 
the  manner  of  "  Henr}^  the  Sixth  "  and  "  Richard  the  Second," 
and  evidently  drawn  with  an  imsteady  hand ;  but  this  rough  sketch- 
ing possesses  poetic  vigour,  and  is  a  proof,  so  far,  that  the 
"  Edward  the  Tliird"  must  have  been  written  about  the  same 
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time  with  the  two  others — probably  in  1591,  and  soon  after  Um* 
''Henrythc  Sixth/' with  which  monarcli's  weak  and  timid  policy  the 
reign  of  Edward  furnishes  a  happy  and  encouraging  contrast.  This 
early  origin  may  at  the  same  time  serve  to  account  for  the  slowness 
with  which  the  representation  at  tlie  Ix^nning  of  the  third  act 
drags  somewhat  heavily,  and  from  the  fact  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters— ^those  of  the  Queen  and  Louis,  for  instance — ^being  without 
depth  or  colour,  and  for  the  way  in  which  others  are  treated  too 
much  in  the  light  of  subordinates.  Tlie  fulness  and  vindncsf 
Tvith  whicli,  in  spite  of  the  slight  employment  of  the  means  of  art, 
the  characters  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  the  Countess  and  her 
father,  of  YiUicrs,  Copland,  King  John  and  his  sons,  and  of  Salis- 
bury, are  thrown  out,  must  be  recognized  at  once  by  every  intelli- 
gent reader.  The  description  of  the  King's  first  consciousness  of 
his  rising  passion  for  the  Countess,  his  attempt  to  fly  from  her 
society,  and  yet  involuntarily  hesitates,  and  remains  as  it  were 
enchained,  and  tlie  passionate  ardour  wiih  which,  in  vain  seeking 
for  poetic  imagra  to  express  its  intensity,  he  depicts  to  the  asto- 
nished Louis  her  beauty  and  his  love ;  and  lastly,  the  concluding 
•cene  of  the  second  act,  where  the  King,  reminded  by  his  lieroic 
and  warlike  son  of  the  great  designs  he  has  in  hand,  and  of  his 
fiutliful  consort,  is  on  the  point  of  listening  to  the  dictates  of  his 
better  conscience,  when  a  smile  from  the  Countess  again  seduces 
him  from  the  right  path;  or  those  incomparable  scenes  of  the 
third  and  fourth  acts,  where  the  father  with  magnanimous  severity 
forbids  any  succours  to  be  carried  to  his  son,  in  order  to  give  him 
opportunity  to  approve  liis  valour  and  generalship,  and  to  allow 
him  free  scoixj  for  glor)', — or  where  the  Prince,  hemmed  in  by  s 
force  SL\  times  as  great  as  his  own,  in  the  very  spirit  of  medial 
chivalry  devotes  himself  to  death,  mul  yet  by  God's  help,  who  by 
predictions  and  ominous  signs  scatters  fear  and  panic  among  his 
foes,  gahis  an  unequalled  and  glorious  \'ictory.  Who,  except 
Shaki>[>eare,  Mas  capable  of  writing  tliese  scenes  ?  They  breathe 
his  spirit  tliroughout ;  all  tlie  most  vocal  chords  of  Ids  soul 
seem  to  be  sensibly  touched  therein ;  tliey  are  worked  up  with 
such  perfect  truth  out  of  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  human 
nature,  and  out  of  the  inmost  marrow  of  life  and  history,  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  although,  in  his  later  works,  Sliakspeare 
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may  have  written  more  profoundly,  more  thoughtfully,  and  more 
pregnantly,  yet  none  of  liis  poems  are  more  sublime  or  more  touch- 
ing. Add  to  tliis  the  language,  which  is  tliroughout  Shak- 
spearc's :  it  is  replete  with  his  peculiar  turns  and  figures,  and 
although  it  is  as  yet  irregular,  awkward,  and  pretending,  it  is 
nevertheless,  in  it«  gushing  fulness,  its  poetic  force,  and  transport- 
ing fligliis  the  energetic  language  of  history.  If  the  play  is  not 
Shaksi)eare's,  as  the  English  critics  maintain,  then  truly  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  them  not  to  have  done  anything  to  rescue  from  forget- 
fuluess  this  second  Shakspeare — ^this  twin  brother  of  their  great 
poet.  In  closing  the  few  remarks  I  have  felt  called  on  to  make 
upon  this  noble  poem,  I  cannot  do  better  than  request  the  reader 
to  peruse  it  again  and  again,  in  order  to  judge  for  himself  of  it« 
merits.  An  excellent  translation  of  it  is  given  by  Tieck  in  his 
"  Vier  Schauspielen  Shakspeare^s.'' 

Of  the  last  piece  which  bears  the  name  of  Shakspeare  with  a 
disputed  right,  I  have  less  to  say.  It  bears  the  title  of  ^^  A 
Yorkshire  Tragedy,'^  It  is  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  2d 
May,  1608,  for  the  bookseller  Pavier,  with  a  note,  '^  Written  by 
W™.  S®.''  It  was  printed  the  same  year,  and  again  in  1619 
with  Shakspeare's  name  at  full  length  on  the  title-page.  It  is 
also  known  to  have  been  acted  at  the  Globe.  The  name  of  the 
publisher,  it  is  true,  awakens  an  unfavourable  prejudice.  It  is 
the  same  that  presented  our  poet  with  the  authorship  of  "  Sir 
John  Oldcastle."  However,  this  is  removed,  when,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  reflect  that  he  was  the  publisher  of  an  unquestioned 
drama,  the  "Henry  the  Fifth,*'  and  of  the  two  last  parts  of 
"  Henry  the  Sixth,''  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  note  on  the 
registry  at  Stationers'  Hall,  could,  if  false,  have  had  no  object  or 
utiKty,  since  they  were  never  made  known.  Still  more  completely 
does  doubt  vanish,  when  we  proceed  to  a  close  examination  of  the 
jriece  itself.  Collier  at  least  (iii.  51)  has  no  hesitation  to  pronounce 
it  a  work  of  Shakspeare's.  It  details,  in  a  brief,  simple,  and  straight- 
forward way,  a  crime  committed  in  Yorkshire  in  1604,  and  which 
at  the  time  excited  general  attention.  A  father  ruined  both  in 
mind  and  fortune  by  a  passion  for  gambling,  murders  his  two 
children,  and  attempts  the  life  of  Ins  wife.  Such  is  the  simple 
plot.     When  we  apply  to  it  the  standard  supplied  by  Shakspeare's 
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greatest  tragedies,  "  Lear/*  "  Macbeth,'*  &c.  we  must^  no  doubt, 
])ronuuiice  it   trifling  aud    insignificant,    and   far    beneath  the 
dignity  of  tragedy.     It   neither   sounds  the    inmost  depths  of 
human   character,   nor  elucidates  life  under  any  special  aspect 
of  the  tragic  view  of  tilings;  it  possesses  neither  complicatioD 
of  action  nor   skill   in    composition;  no    great    and    pregnant 
characters  fully  and  completely  worked  out.     The  whole  keeps 
itself  within  the   ordinary  range  of   every-day  life.     But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  piece  sets  up  no  pretension   to  tlic  name 
of  an  historical  picture;  it  is  simply  a  dramatic  portrait,  and 
notliing  more — a  genre-painting,  designed  to  exhibit  an  ordinaiy 
occurrence  of  life  with  true  poetic  truth  and  fidelity.     As  the 
portrait  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  work  of  art  only  so  far  as  it 
does  not  confine  itself  strictly  to  copying  nature,  but  attempts  to 
give  something  more  than  nature;  <.  ^.  so  far  as  it  exposes  to 
view  not  merely  the  outward  form,    but  also  the  inward  mao 
fully  and  entirely  in  his  organic  unity, — although  this  inward  cha- 
racter is  in  truth  a  succession  of  single  moments,  and  thereby 
exhibits  itsdf  as  a  living  impression  of  the  universal  stamp  of  hu- 
manity,— so  the  "Yorkshire  Tragedy*'  represents  not  merely  a 
particular  actual  event,  but  also  the  whole  series  of  causes  which 
lead  to  its  intrinsic  truths,  and  the  totahty  of  its  ideal  influ- 
ences, which  in  the  reality  lie  wide  apart  from  each  other,  or 
else  are  not  inmiediately  apparent.     It  is  thus  that  the  present 
piece  attains  to  a  general  interest,  and  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
a  true  dramatic  work  of  art,  which,  compared  with  the    great 
tragedies  already   named,   takes    lower  rank   only  because  the 
wiiversal  and  the  ideal  is  immediately  elucidated  in  them,  whereas 
it  is  set  forth  mediately  and  partially  in  -the  former,  in  the  exact 
degree  that  the  represented  matter  is  calculated  to  illustrate  it. 
Every  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  "  Yorkshire  Tragedy'*  will,  I 
think,  recognize  the  hand  of  Shakspeare,  not  only  in  the  composi- 
tion, in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity,  but  also  in  the  characters  and 
the  language.      Single   speeches — as,  for  instance;,  that   of  the 
uulmppy  wife  and  mother,  wliich  occurs  almost  at  the  opening, 

**  What  wUl  become  of  us?     AU  wiU  away  ! 
My  huiband  never  ceases  in  expense, 
Both  to  consume  his  credit  and  his  hoobc,*'  &c. 
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Aud  the  description  of  remorse,  in  a  subsequent  speech  of  the 
husband — 

**  Divines  and  dying  men  may  talk  of  heU, 
Bat  in  my  heart  her  seyeral  torments  dweU'' — 

can  have  proceeded  from  no  other  pen  than  Shakspeare's.  As  a 
whole,  the  work  bears  the  mark  of  liaste.  Our  poet,  perhaps,  un- 
dertook the  subject  at  the  request  of  his  brother  actors,  who 
wished  to  gratify  the  momentary  excitement  of  the  public,  and 
therefore  had  neither  time  to  give  it  perfection  at  the  first,  nor 
inclination  afterwards  to  alter  and  improve  it.  In  all  probability 
it  was  produced  in  1604,  when  the  interest  in  the  event  was  still 
rife,  but  after  a  few  representations  was  soon  forgotten,  when  the 
first  sensation  had  subsided.  This  hypothesis  will  account  for  the 
absence  of  it  from  the  folio  of  1623.  The  editors  who  overlooked 
the  "  Troilus  aud  Cressida'^  might  well  have  forgotten  a  work 
wliich,  differing  in  character  from  all  the  other  productions  of  their 
author,  did  not  rank  liigher  than  an  occasional  piece.  But  this 
neglect  has  laid  a  heavier  duty  upon  us,  his  remoter  admirers,  to 
preserve  these  reliques.  I  could  wish  that  before  long  Tieck 
would  give  us  a  translation  of  this  drama.  I  think  at  all  events 
I  may  reckon  on  his  concurrence  in  adjudging  it  to  Shakspeare. 

Lastly,  we  have  still  to  notice  a  drama  in  which  Shakspeare  is 
said  to  have  had  a  hand  conjointly  with  other  poets.  It  is  "  The 
Birth  of  Merlin^'  which  the  bookseller  Kirkman  published  in 
1662,  from  his  collection  of  MS8.  under  the  names  of  Shakspeare 
and  Rowley.  Nothing  else  is  known  of  it,  and  consequently  the 
only  question  is,  how  far  a  man  like  Kirkman,  who  erred  so 
grievously  in  the  case  of  ''The  Arraignment  of  Paris,*'  is  to  be 
trusted.  The  English  critics  are  unanimously  against  him.  Tieck, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  translated  this  play  in  his  "  Vorschule  8h." 
and  in  a  long  critique  (Pref.  xvi.  &c.  xxxiv.  &c.)  has  laboured  to 
make  it  probable,  that  "Shakspeare,  in  his  maturer  years,  (for 
the  piece  must  undoubtedly  have  been  written  about  1613,)  had 
out  of  friendship  assisted  a  brother  poet  and  actor  to  produce  this 
singular  and  attractive  composition,*'  which  Tieck  ranks  with  the 
best  that  he  is  acquainted  with  in  the  same  class  of  writings.  I, 
for  my  part,  do  not  deny  the  merits  of  this  play,  even  though  1 
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cannot  place  them  so  high  as  Tieck  does.    Its  excellence,  however, 
proves  nothing,  since  all  essential  matters,  such  as  plan,  composi- 
tion, and  first  sketch,  are  in  any  case  Rowley's.      Shakspeare  at 
most  did  but  help  him.     Admitting,  therefore,  the  justness  of 
all  that  Tieck  advances  in  support  of  his  view,  I  am  still  of  opimon 
that  it  is  verj'  doubtful  whether  Shaksi)eare  wrote  even  a  line  of  it 
For  the  diction,  on  which  in  such  cases  the  decision  must  ulti- 
mately  depend,  is  so  perfectly  identical  throughout,   that  even 
Tieck  docs  not  venture  to  indicate  what  parts  he  would  assign 
respectively  to  Shak^peare  and  to  Rowley.     All  that  he  does  is  to 
conclude  from  the  striking  superiority  of  the  third  and  fifth  act^ 
that  the  master-hand  was  at  work  there, — an  inference  which 
would  only  be  allowable  after  the  fact  of  the  pretended  assistanoe 
had  been  estabUshed.     The  latter,  however,  must  appear  a  purdj 
arbitrary  assumption,  as  long  as  even  its  advocates  are  forced  to 
admit,  that  the  language  and  versification,  thought  and  imageir, 
bear  tlu*oughout  the  same  stamp,  and  tliat  no  decided  diiTercnoe 
can  be  discovered  among  them.     And  this  language,  as  eveiy  on- 
prejudiced  reader  must  at  once  confess,  is  so  perfectly  un-Shak- 
spearean — (the  piece,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  contempoiaiy 
with  the  "  Tempest,"  ''  Timon  of  Athens,''  &c.)  —that  even  Tieck  is 
obhged  to  have    recourse  to  the  gratuitous   assumption,  that 
Shakspeare  possessed  the  talent  of  completely  putting  off  his  own 
style,  and  of  adopting  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  any  other 
WTiter.     Who,   indeed,  could  fail  to  perceive  that  the  diction  of 
Shakspeare,  with  unfaiUng  truthfulness,  is  wont  to  give  difBoent 
tones  to  diflerent  characters,  and  even  to  the  same  in  different 
moments  and  under  different  affections?  And  yet  through  all  these 
manifold  variations  it  remains  the  same,  just  as,  in  the  most 
diverse  compositions  of  the  most  opposite  forms  and  hues,  it  is  as 
easy  to  detect  the  uniform  colouring  of  Raffaelle,  Titian,  or  CJor- 
re^o.   It  is  always  Shakspeare  that  speaks,  though  he  may  speak 
differently,  as  speaking  under  different  characters.     It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  as  difficidt  for  a  great  master  completely  to  disguise  his 
style,  as  it  is  for  him  to  assume  a  different  bodily  shs^ie.     Both 
in  truth  are  but  expressions  of  liis  spiritual  nature,  which  man 
has  not  made,  and  therefore  cannot  at  will  unmake.     At  any  rate 
there  is  an  end  at  once  of  all  critical  estimates  of  styles  if  such  i 
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power  be  admitted,  to  be  real — to  the  extent  at  least  wliich  Tieck 
here  assumes.  It  becomes,  in  short,  absolutely  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of  a  work  from  its  style, 
if  it  be  true  that  a  writer  can  at  pleasure  adopt  a  different  one  in 
diilerent  works.  But  even  if  such  a  change  be  possible,  still  it 
must  be  remembered  that  no  authority  exists  for  asserting  Shak- 
speare's  joint  authorship  with  Rowley,  but  the  unsupported  asser- 
tion of  the  bookseller  Kirkman.  When,  however,  in  other  cases 
as  well  as  the  present,  Tieck  appeals  to  this  pretended  talent,  he 
does  in  fact  but  throw  out  of  his  hands  all  the  weapons  of 
criticism,  and  give  up  the  game  at  once  to  his  opi)onents.  In 
short,  (the  great  judge  of  the  great  poet,  before  Mhom  I  must 
always  bow,  will  I  am  sure  pardon  my  love  of  truth,)  it  is  im- 
possible to  admit  the  validity  of  this  general  method  of  criticising. 
He  appeals  too  frequently  to  "  certain  usages'^  of  Shakspeare, — 
certain  turns  and  modes  of  expression,— certain  transitions  com- 
mon  to  liim, — a  certain  way  of  turning  and  breaking  off  his 
thoughts, — in  short,  to  tilings  of  which  yet  he  is  unable  or  imwill- 
ing  to  give  a  more  precise  determination.  He  arbitrarily  assumes 
that  Shakspeare  worked  in  a  number  of  different  styles  and  man- 
ners,— a  position  which,  above  all  others,  required  to  be  established 
by  instances  from  his  acknowledged  genuine  works,  whereas 
he  only  brings  it  forward  in  the  case  of  the  doubtful  pieces 
whose  genuineness  he  maintains.  He  adheres  too  Uttle  to  any 
certain  fixed  and  invariable  primary  form  of  Shakspearean  poetry, 
which  all  his  different  poems  do  but  serve  to  develope, — a  style,  in 
short,  which  is  notliing  less  than  pre-eminently  Shakspearean.  By 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding  the  critical  estimate  of  genuine  and 
spurious  becomes  a  mere  play  of  caprice.  According  to  such 
principles,  all  the  excellent  pieces  whose  authors  are  unknown,  in 
which  this  period  of  Enghsh  hterature  abounds,  might  easily  be 
ascribed  to  the  great  master  himself.  For  my  part,  I  have  gene- 
rally adopted  a  stricter  rule ;  and  this  difference  of  critical  prin- 
ciple will  account  for  the  fr(»quency  with  which  I  have  felt .  com- 
pelled to  dissent  from  the  decisions  of  Tieck. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  Shakspeare's  genuine 
and  si)urious  works,  I  shall  subjoin  a  chronological  arrangement 
of  them,  in  order  to  facihtate  a  critical  survey  of  his  career  as  a 
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poet.  Of  this  table  I  must  distinctly  remark,  that  for  reasons 
abready  given,  and  principally  because  of  Shakspeare's  practice  of 
continually  retouching  and  recasting  his  pieces,  I  by  no  means 
claim  for  it  the  certainty  of  history.  The  several  periods  into 
which  I  have  broken  my  classification  are,  I  consider,  suffi- 
ciently well  established,  but  within  these  limits  the  particular 
dates  are  conjectural. 


FIEST  PEEIOD:  from  1586  to  1591-2. 

Re-cast  of  Locrine 1586-7. 

Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre 1587. 

Titus  Andronicus 1587-8. 

Alteration  of  the  older  King  John       ,     .     .  1588. 

Thomas  Lord  Cromwell 1588-9. 

Henry  VI.  (1—3  parts)        1589-90. 

Edward  m 1590-1. 

Comedy  of  Errors 1591. 


SECOND  PERIOD :  from  1591-2  to  1597-8. 

Lovers  Labour's  Lost 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona       ....  1591 -:i. 

All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well      .     .     .     .     ^ 

Romeo  and  Juliet  (1st  appearance)      .     .     .  1592. 

Richard  m 1598. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew 1594-5. 

Richard  n 1595. 

Henry  IV.  (Ist  and  2nd  parts)      ....  1596. 

Merchant  of  Venice        1597. 


THIRD  PERIOD :  from  1597-8  to  1605. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream 1597. 

Hamlet       1598. 

Twelfth  Night 1598. 
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Much  Ado  about  Notliing 1591). 

Henry  V 1599. 

As  You  Like  It 1600. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 1600. 

Troilus  and  Cressida  (1st  sketch)    ....  1601. 

OtheUo 1602. 

l^al  revision  of  Hamlet 1603. 

Yorksliire 'rragedy 1601.. 

King  Lear 1604-5. 

Becast  of  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew    ....  1605-6. 

rOUETH  PERIOD:  from  1605  io  1609-10. 

JuhusCsesar 1606. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 1607. 

Coriolanus        •     .  1608. 

Troilus  and  Cressida        . 1608. 

riFTH  PERIOD  :  from  1609-10  to  1613-14. 


Macbeth )      1609-10. 

CymbcUne j 

The  Winter's  Tale 

King  John 

Tempest 1611. 

Othello 1612. 

Measure  for  Measure 


) 


1610-11. 


Henry  VTII.   . 
Timon  of  Athens 


1612-14. 
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V. 

CM.DERON  AND  GOETIIE  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
SlIAKSPEARE. 

It  would  be  a  thorough  misconception  of  the  title  of  the  present 
section,  to  suppose  that  it  has  for  its  object  to  exalt  Shakspeare  at 
the  expense  of  liis  two  great  rivals.  No  doubt  it  has  been 
disputed  often  enough  which  great  man  is  the  greater,  and  which 
the  greatest  of  all.  But  there  is  something  cliildish  in  all  such 
comparisons,  which,  as  they  are  generally  made,  follow  either 
no  fixed,  or  at  best  an  arbitrary,  standard.  Undoubtedly  there 
is  an  intellectual  more  or  less.  I,  for  my  part,  am  convinced 
that  Shakspeare  is  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  all  ages.  But 
this  my  conviction  cannot  be  otherwise  made  good  to  others, 
than  by  attempting,  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  to  deter- 
mine in  kind  his  artistic  personality.  For,  in  mind,  quantity 
is  at  one  and  the  same  time  quality — essence,  and  all  mere  mea- 
sure of  degree  is  absolutely  excluded.  But  now,  as  already 
remarked,  the  personality  of  a  poet  cannot  be  set  forth  except 
by  showing  how,  in  conformity  with  his  own  cliaracter  and  times, 
and  historical  position,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  art^,  and 
realised  it  afterwards  in  liis  own  poems.  When,  therefore,  the 
mutual  relation  of  two  or  more  poets  is  spoken  of,  it  cannot 
be  any  comparison  of  their  artistic  greatness  that  is  thereby 
meant,  but  merely  their  difl'erent  relations  to  the  idea  of  art, 
and  especially  of  poetry — that  is  to  say,  the  different  character 
of  their  several  conceptions  and  realisations  of  it.  For  in  and 
by  himself  every  genuine  artist  has  an  equal  justification,  and 
equally  a  vocation ;  rightly  to  be  judged  of,  he  must  be  viewed 
in  his  essential  difference  from  all  other  poets ;  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  measure  Caldcron,  for  instance,  or  Goethe,  by  Shak- 
speare's  personahty,  or,  conversely,  to  judge  of  Shakspeare  by 
theirs.     But  now,  to  the  essence  of  an  artist,  the  notion  which  he 
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entertains  of  the  idea  of  art^  his  artistic  view  of  life  and  the 
world,  pre-eminently  belongs.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  idea  of 
art  a  common  centre  for  all,  from  which  each  may  be  presented 
in  a  definite,  objective  relation  to  all  others.  It  is  only  of  such 
a  relation  that  it  is  allowable  to  speak. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  here  objected,  that  the  idea  of  art  is  as 
yet  incomplete — in  a  state  of  becoming,  in  so  far  as  the  history  of 
art  is  merely  the  existing  development  of  it ;  consequently  the 
essence  and  notion  of  art  are  not  yet  fixed,  and  every  philosopher 
gives  for  the  idea  of  art  so  much  only  of  its  essence  as  has 
already  unfolded  itself.  This,  rightly  imderstood,  is  perfectly 
correct.  Philosophy  ought  not,  neither  does  it,  pretend  to  raise 
to  self-consciousness  more  than  what  really  is;  no  more,  i,  e. 
than  life  and  history,  and  the  therein  ruling  development  of 
mind,  with  its  creative  faculties,  thoughts,  and  ideas.  Philosophy 
itself  is  but  the  consciousness  of  all  this,  gradually  evolving 
itself  in  and  with  the  history  of  humanity,  and  consequently 
is  itself  also  in  a  state  of  continual  movement.  But  still  it 
does  not  follow  from  hence  that  what  philosophy  recognises 
at  any  period  as  the  idea  of  art  is  not  the  idea  thereof;  for 
in  truth  the  self-evolving  idea  remains  throughout  all  its  develop- 
ments  ever  identical  with  itself.  Still  less  does  it  follow  that 
this  idea  cannot  serve  as  a  standard  by  which  to  determine  the 
personality  of  each  poetic  genius  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  rela- 
tion to  others.  Without  some  such  standard,  all  history  of  art, 
all  criticism  and  judgment,  were  absolutely  impossible,  and 
Kotzebue,  Heine,  Gutskow,  &c.  might  claim  the  same  rights 
and  importance  as  Shakspeare,  Calderon,  and  Goethe. 

My  design^  therefore,  is  simply  to  give  a  characteristic  sketch 
of  Calderon  and  Goethe,  similar  to  that  which  I  have  already 
drawn  of  Shakspeare  in  the  third  section  of  this  work,  and  to 
which  all  my  subsequent  remarks  will  throughout  have  a  reference. 
The  matters  which  have  been  treated  of  at  length  in  the  I.  II. 
and  rV.  Sections,  in  order  to  throw  a  clearer  light  on  Shakspeare's 
personality  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  art,  must  in  the  present 
case  be  compressed  within  a  few  brief  remarks,  or  rather  hints, 
for  otherwise  this  section  would  grow  into  two  special  treatises. 

H   H 
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And  yet  I  hope,  though  thus  brief,  it  'will  not  be  alt<^ether  use- 
less. My  immediate  wish,  and  indee<l  my  principal  object  in 
sketching  an  historical  and  critical  parallel  of  this  kind  between 
these  three  greatest  of  aU  modem  poets,  is  to  delineate  still  more 
accurately  than  were  otherwise  practicable  the  distinctive  peculiari- 
ties of  Shakspeare.  In  the  next  place  I  wished  to  revive  the  memoiT 
of  Calderon,  who  since  Schlegd  and  Solger  has  been  unduly  n^lected. 
Lastly,  so  much  both  that  is  clever  and  that  is  stupid,  superior  and 
inferior,  is  in  these  days  written  with  or  without  the  necessair  quiJi- 
fications,  about  Goethe — the  age  ia  so  evidently  stru^ling  to 
obtain  a  clearer  perception  of  the  artistic  personality  of  this  so-iaJled 
prince  of  poets — that  I  cannot  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing my  mite  to  the  public  treasury  of  thought  and  opinion. 

CALDERON,  it  is  well  known,  hved  through  more  than  three 
parts  of  a  century.  To  the  period  when  the  thirty  years'  war 
was  raging  in  Germany,  destroying  the  olden,  and  scattering  the 
slowly  ripening  seeds  of  modem  art,  and  when  in  England  the 
unnational  drama  had  arisen  out  of  the  school  of  Ben  Jonson,  to  be 
itself  suppressed  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans,  belong  the  years 
of  Calderon's  vigour — the  flourishing  time  of  the  Spanisli  national 
theatre.  Spain  had  remained  almost  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the 
mighty  reforming  and  r^enerating  spirit  which  in  the  sixteeenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  proceeded  from  Germany,  and  agitated 
the  whole  of  Christian  Europe,  not  excepting  Italy  itself.  Heir, 
under  Philip  the  Third  and  Fourth,  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church 
still  flourished  as  powerful,  generally  speaking,  and  as  undisturbed, 
as  in  the  reign  of  the  bigoted  Philip  the  Second,  and  welcomed 
the  spirit  of  the  mediieval  poetry,  when  it  was  retiring  from  the 
rest  of  Europe,  even  from  Italy  itself.  This  poetry  iaAes  its  rise 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  and,  as  distinguished  from  that 
poetry  of  nature  which  found  its  utterance  in  the  Nibelungen  and 
Minnesinger  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  may  be  characterized 
as  the  poetry  of  art.  When  in  Italy  the  epic  of  Dante  had 
ennobled  the  genuine,  and  those  of  Tasso  and  others  the  more 
cormpt  and  d^enerate,  form  of  [mediaeval]  Catholicism,  and  when 
Bojardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  again,  had  perfected  the  heroic 
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poetry  of  Christian  chivalry,  and  when  Petrarch  had  laid  open  all 
the  rich  fulness  of  lyrical  poesy  in  manifold  forms  of  beauty,  we 
might  well  expect  to  find  this  country  perfecting  a  drama  in  the 
same  spirit  of  [mediseval]  Catholicism.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  its 
rise  there  was  checked  by  new  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
by  the  disorders  and  commotions  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and 
on  the  other,  by  the  revival  of  ancient  literature,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  servile  imitation  of  the  classical  tragedy,  and 
by  the  national  taste  for  music,  which  caught  up  and  absorbed 
all  the  elements  out  of  which  such  a  drama  might  have 
been  formed.  This  musical  taste  was  at  its  height  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  seventeenth  was  in 
such  close  and  intimate  connexion  with  the  church  and  its 
worship,  that  when  the  Italian  mind  was  powerfully  excited 
with  a  view  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  no  less  erroneous  than  it  was 
enthusiastic,  which  regarded  it  as  essentially  musical,  the  already 
declining  Mysteries  passed  over  into  and  gave  way,  not  to  the 
Drama,  but  to  the  Opera.  In  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  music  as  an 
art  (the  national  songs  and  dances  do  not  here  come  into  question) 
was  not  cultivated  in  so  high  a  d^ree — it  was  not  in  short  so 
national  as  in  Italy ;  and  although  ancient  letters  were  not  wholly 
neglected,  they  never  excited  so  general  an  enthusiasm,  or  so 
lively  and  pervading  an  emulation.  Accordingly,  while  the  first 
efibrts  of  dramatic  art  which  grew  out  of,  and  were  fostered  by, 
the  rehgious  representations,  did  not  entirely  disregard  the  ancient 
model,  and  the  so-called  rules  of  Aristotle,  the  latter  were  unable 
to  establish  their  exclusive  authority  over  the  Spanish  stage.  The 
people  were  continually  protesting  against  them,  and  at  last  com- 
pelled, as  it  were,  their  poets  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
popular  taste :  thus  Lope  de  Vega  himself  confesses,  that,  to  please 
the  multitude,  he  often  offends  against  well-known  laws.  In 
general,  therefore,  Spanish  poesy,  however  stimulated  and  promoted 
by  her  close  connexion  with  her  Italian  sister,  followed  neverthe- 
less a  truly  national  course.  The  present  is  not  the  place  for  a 
close  investigation  into  the  reasons  why  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
traordinary multitude  of  her  heroic  and  historical  poems,  has  pro- 
duced no  great  Epic,  even  though  both  the  life  and  character  of 
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the  people  were  favourable.  One  cliief  cause,  no  doubt,  was  the 
long  domestic  and  external  struggles  it  had  to  maintain  with  the 
Moors.  In  so  troubled  and  uncertain  a  present,  there  is  no 
room  for  the  development  of  the  calm  diffusive  poetry  of  the 
past.  But  the  very  same  cause  has  made  Spain  pre-eminently 
tlie  land  of  chivalrous  romaunts.  In  short,  in  lyrical  songs  or 
ballads  of  this  kind  on  subjects  well  suited  for  an  epos,  did  the 
epical  spirit  of  the  nation  find  its  utterance.  Springing  up  out 
of  the  truly  epical  soil  of  a  glorious  and  heroic  present^  they  form 
a  great  cycle,  and  celebrate  a  long  series  of  vaUant  and  chivalrous 
achievements.  In  these  Uttle  brooks,  however,  the  great  stream 
of  heroic  poesy,  and  the  poetical  and  imaginative  spirit  of  chivahr, 
diffused  and  lost  itself.  Such  productions  occupied  the  time 
in  wliich  alone  a  grand  national  epos  could  have  been  formed. 
The  great  mass  of  heroic  poems  which  were  written  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  celebration  of  Cliarles  the  Fifth,  and 
the  conquest  of  Spanish  America^  the  fall  of  Numantia,  &c.  do 
not  possess  the  true  character  of  epic  poetry.  They  follow 
rcaUty  too  closely,  and  are  moreover  too  deeply  pervaded  with  an 
historical  spirit.  It  was  only  in  the  numberless  romances  of 
chivalry  that  the  Spaniard's  inborn  sympathies  with  the  romantic 
life  and  fantastic  adventures  of  knight-errantry  found  a  suitable 
expression.  Nevertheless,  as  the  age  became  unconsciously  more 
dramatic,  these  romances,  the  more  modem  at  least,  evinced  less 
of  poetic  truth  and  vigour ;  they  grew  more  or  less  unreal,  hollow 
and  artificial,  and  met  consequently  their  death-blow  in  the  Don 
Quixote  of  Cervantes.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  existing  elements  of 
art,  and  especially  that  peculiar  character  of  Spanish  lyrics  which 
from  the  first  exhibited  a  tendency  to  a  dramatic  form  and  shape, 
were  sufiicient,  at  the  fitting  season,  to  bring  forth  the  true  draina 
out  of  the  old  and  familiar  representation  of  the  Mysteriea.  Lope  de 
Yega  is  rightly  named  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  national  theatre 
— not,  indeed,  on  chronological  grounds,  but,  what  indeed  gives  a 
better  title,  on  artistic  and  mental  considerations.  His  immediate 
successor  was  Calderon,  who  perfected  it,  and  was,  in  short,  the 
Spanish  Shakspeare. 
The  epic  poetry  of  Italy  and  Portugal  (Camoens),  the  Italian 
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and  Spanish  IjTics,  and  the  Spanish  national  theatre,  constitute 
preeminently  the  domain  of  the  properly  catholic  poesy,  (catholic, 
I  mean,  in  the  narrow  sense,  i.  e,  in  the  sense  of  the  church  of 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  in  its  later  shape,  wliich  in  so  many 
ways  has  deviated  from  the  character  of  its  founder.)  Now  this 
domain  is  in  all  essential  respects  everywhere  pervaded  by  one 
spirit :  the  same  which  in  one  case  has  given  its  distinctive  charac- 
ter to  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  the  other  is  mirrored 
in  various  poems  and  poetical  pieces  of  the  countries  in  commu- 
nion with  Rome,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Italian  and  Simnish 
painters,  and  in  the  musical  schools  of  Venice,  Rome,  Bologna, 
and  Naples.  In  Grermany  and  in  the  Netherlands,  and  above  all 
in  the  North  of  Euroi>e,  this  spirit  never  made  itself  felt  in  an 
equal  degree — an  unquestionable  fact,  whose  importance,  however, 
in  the  history  of  art  has  never  yet  been  duly  considered. 

In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of 
the  religious  principle,  since  on  it  primarily  depends  the  view 
which  a  writer  entertains  of  life  and  the  world.  But  now  this 
[Roman]  Catholic  spirit  constitutes  not  merely  the  religious  basis, 
but  is  moreover  a  direct  agent  and  a  vital  element  of  Calderon^s 
poesy.  It  is  therefore  above  all  things  necessary  to  determine 
its  essential  features. 

Of  these  the  first  and  most  distinctive  is  an  artistic  principle — 
viz.  the  outward  and  objective  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  Christianity.  The  extreme  and  one-sided  prosecution 
of  this  principle  has  led  in  the  Roman  Church  to  many  distortions 
and  exaggerations  of  Catholic  principles.  Thus,  in  the  organisa- 
tion and  government  of  the  Church,  the  fiuidamental  view  is,  that 
the  priest  (Bishop)  in  his  office  is  the  successor  of  Christ.  This 
of  course  determines  the  separation  of  the  Cliurch  into  two  bodies 
of  clergy  and  laity.  The  clergy  are  the  unfailing  representatives 
of  Clirist  in  His  eartlily  kingdom,  and  in  His  three  offices  of  pro- 
phet, priest,  and  king.  Like  Christ,  therefore,  it  was  argued, 
they  must  be  wholly  distinct  and  separate  from  the  laity.  As  his 
representatives  they  assumed  to  themselves  the  exercise  of  all  his 
power,  both  in  Heaven  and  Hell.  On  one  side  was  the  power  of 
loosing  and  binding;  on  the  other,  the  object  on  which  this  power 
was  to  be  exercised.     Accordingly,  that  Christ  was  a  man,  and 
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had  made  himself  equal  with  all  men^  and  had  condescended  in 
some  measure  to  equal  communion  with  all  men^  must  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  view  be  kept  entirely  out  of  sights  because  other- 
wise the  definite  objective  distinctiveness  of  His  person  and  of 
His  representatives  would  be  endangered.  But  again^  Christ  was 
not  only  a  man;  He  was  also  the  divine  Redeemer  of  the  human 
race.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way^  the  human  individuality  of  the 
priest  is  distinct  from  his  official  personality.  It  is  not  as  a  man, 
but  as  a  priest,  that  he  is  the  representative  of  Christ ;  and  this 
dignity  is  conferred  objectively  by  ordination,  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  any  subjective  participation  of  the  ordained 
party.  Outwardly  only  is  he  the  bearer  of  this  dignity  ;  so  &r  as 
follows  by  virtue  of  ordination^  he  possesses  this  sanctity  objec- 
tively only.  But  further,  the  Bomanists  argued^  the  prieathoody 
as  a  body  with  one  soul,  must  also  possess  an  [earthly  and  visible] 
head,  and  from  this  the  hierarchical  arrangement  of  the  popedom 
necessarily  followed. 

Public  worship,  too,  was  based  upon  the  same  principle;  and 
here  too,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  carried  out  by  the  Roman  Cathohc 
Church  with  the  like  exclusion  of  other  and  Umiting  principles. 
Here  also  it  was  required  to  exhibit  outwardly  and  object icel^ 
the  whole  essential  body,  the  entire  saving  order,  of  the  doctrine  and 
actions  of  Christ.  But  a  one-sided  application  of  this  principle 
led  to  the  multiplication  of  the  original  sacraments,  and  to  the  splen- 
did and  diversified  ceremonial  and  worship,  and  to  the  numberless 
festivals  and  holy  days  of  the  mediaeval  church,  as  well  as  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  whose  later  origin  and  wholly  unchristian 
character  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  consequence  of  a  false  appU- 
cation  of  the  fundamental  view  of  the  Cathohc  Church — that,  viz. 
it  was  requisite  that  the  expiatory  sacrifice  itself,  as  well  as  the 
doctrines  and  life  of  Christ,  should  be  objectively  represented  to  the 
worshippers.  While  the  pubhc  worship,  as  the  official  occupation 
of  the  clergy,  had  for  its  object  to  exhibit  the  dogmas  of  chiis- 
tianity,  so,  it  was  argued,  its  morals  must  be  represented;  and 
accordingly  they  were  embodied  in  the  hermits  and  monks,  and 
various  religious  orders  who  typified  the  christian  life  and  its 
cardinal  virtues ;  while,  in  perfect  unison  therewith,  an  expression 
of  our  Lord^s  was  misinterpreted,  and  made  to  require  its  objective 
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realization  in  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  in  order  to  carry  out 
more  completely  the  separation  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  with 
a  view  to  concentrate  and  establish  the  power  of  the  See  of  Bome. 
Lastly,  the  same  exclusive  and  partial  method  marks  both  the 
development  and  form  of  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the  Boman 
CathoUc  Church ;  every  dogma  has  its  fixed  import,  and  settled 
interpretation,  not  necessarily  in  agreement  with  the  sacred  text, 
but  in  accordance  with  unwritten  tradition.  Now  this  adherence 
to  tradition  is  again  nothing  but  a  carrying  out  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  For  in  the  tra- 
ditional history  of  the  church,  the  dogma  is  brought  out  in  word 
and  deed,  and  tins  objectivity  necessarily  becomes  a  fixed  standard 
even  because  it  is  the  basis  of  the  church  itself.  For  in  this,  the 
church,  I.  e,  the  clergy  as  plenipotentiary  representatives  of 
Christ,  most  consistently  with  its  principles,  sets  itself  up  as  judge 
and  arbiter  of  all  dogmas.  Hence,  furtlier,  the  preponderance  of 
good  works  over  faith :  where  all  is  to  appear  objectively,  there 
faith  can  only  so  far  avail  as  it  manifests  itself  in  works :  works, 
therefore,  are  better  than  faith,  because  the  latter  is  subjective 
m«rel|r,  Wxi^  former  objective.  But  works  again  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  because  it  is  the  objective  totality  out  of  which 
all  issues,  and  the  means  through  which  good  works  become  good. 
Hence  the  adoration  of  saints,  whose  treasures  of  good  works  the 
church  dispenses  as  the  legal  inheritor — ^to  whom  the  miraculous 
still  operating  agency  of  Christ  is  preeminently  communicated — 
who  are  especially  loved  and  honoured  by  him — and  like  the 
Saviour  himself  continue  to  operate  unceasingly  in  the  church,  and 
therefore  on  that  account  demand  a  like  and  equal  honour  witk 
him.  Hence,  finally,  all  the  deviations  from  the  word  of  Holy 
Writ :  the  text  itself  must  be  modified  in  every  case  where  it  does 
not  correspond  to  the  vital  principle  of  the  church. 

No  rational  Protestant  will  question  the  validity  of  this  princi- 
ple of  the  CathoUc  Church.  It  has  its  justification  in  the  indis-^ 
putable  requirement,  that  Christianity  must  pervade  the  whole  of 
life,  and  also  give  an  outward  and  objective  shape  to  ev^Tthing, 
agreeably  to  the  matter.  But  the  one-sided,  false  realization  of 
this  principle  must  necessarily  lead  to  error  and  sin.  By  this, 
error  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  a 
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kingdom  of  this  transitory  and  sinful  world.  In  the  visible  chordi 
the  invisible  was  wholly  merged  and  lost  sight  of.  For  the 
worldliness  which  ought  to  have  been  overcome  by  the  pn^^naut 
principle  of  Christianity,  shaping  and  pervading  the  whole  of  life, 
gained,  as  it  could  not  faJl  to  do,  the  mastery  over  ehristiaiiity  itself, 
so  soon  as  the  former,  instead  of  being  worked  into  the  latter,  was 
contrariwise  influenced  by  it.  Consequently  it  was  forced  to 
abandon  its  independent,  spiritual,  and  unearthly  power,  in  ordv 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  world.  This  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  first  false  step — ^the  undue  separation  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  which  not  confining  itself  to  the  merely  oatwBid 
and  natural  distinction,  (that,  viz.  which  arises  from  their  different 
functions  and  spiritual  duties)  assumed  rather  the  character  of  on 
intrinsic  dogmatic  separation.  It  is  only  in  appearance  that  the 
latter  is  consistent  with  the  true  principle  of  the  objective  exhihi* 
tion  of  Christianity,  while  in  reaUty  it  is  directly  opposed  to  it. 
For  in  fact  by  it  the  church  lost  its  true  universality  and  unity. 
It  gave  rise  to  a  selfish  and  independent  power  within  the  church, 
which  refusing  to  receive  the  rest  into/all  community  with  itselt 
necessarily  sought  in  every  way  to  domineer,  and  in  tliis  domina- 
tion continually  to  lead  it  away  more  and  more  from  the  true 
shape  of  the  christian  life,  because  if  trained  and  raised  to  equal 
christian  dignity,  it  would  destroy  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
church  [in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  clergy  alone.] 

Li  the  same  way,  the  constitution  of  the  Papal  Church  in- 
evitably led  it  to  strive  after  worldly  splendour,  pow«,  and  domi- 
nion— (for  which  purpose  it  invented  that  revolting  and  most  sin- 
ful dogma  of  Indulgences,)  and  finally  plunged  it  in  materialiKm^ 
in  worldly  lust,  heartlessness,  and  want  of  true  spirituaUty.  And 
in  the  same  way,  the  one-sided  and  false  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  worship  led  gradually  to  an  unmeaning  pomp  and  disphy, 
by  which  the  laity,  religiously  uninstructed,  and  expressly  dis- 
couraged, not  to  say  forbidden,  to  study  Scripture,  could  not  be 
profitably  impressed,  while  the  unspiritual  priest  himself  soon 
ceased  to  understand  it.  Lastly,  its  dogmatism  was  degraded 
necessarily  to  a  dead  formalisin — a  mere  profession,  which  was  as 
far  removed  from  a  living  faith  as  mere  vohtion  from  action,  or 
as  fancy  from  reaUtv. 
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It  must  be  self-evident  that  tliis  spirit  of  [Eoman]  Catholicism, 
in  its  full  extent  and  detail,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  poetry  of 
Calderon.  Overlooking  his  '^  Autos,''  (of  which  we  cannot  speak 
here,  since  they  form  a  very  peculiar  and  subordinate  species  of 
drama,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  dramatic  works  of  Shakspeare,)  we  meet  with  nothing  more 
than  the  general  essential  matter — the  ruling  and  fundamental 
principle — religion  and  the  church,  viz.,  conceived  as  a 
thoroughly  objective  external  power,  standing  over  against  the 
subjective  personality  of  the  individual,  and  which  does  not  work 
inwardly  out  of  and  with  him,  but  forces  itself  extrinsically  upon 
him  and  endeavours  outwardly  to  guide  and  rule  him.  This  power 
of  the  church  is  the  operation  of  God,  and  by  it  His  grace  manifests 
itself  among  mankind :  the  world,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  things 
in  it,  are  in  themselves,  and  simply  by  reason  of  their  transiency, 
vain  and  unsubstantial :  this  terrestrial  existence  is  like  a  mere 
dream,  and  man,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  a  prey  to  death  and 
perdition :  it  is  only  through  the  Divine  power  and  commiseration 
tliat  he  is  redeemed  and  made  partaker  of  a  true  life.  Against  tliis 
power,  consequently,  man  possesses  no  perfect  independence — it 
seizes  and  lays  hold  of  his  wiU  by  external  means ;  it  is  by  these 
chiefly  that  it  holds  communion  with  him,  and  turns  and  converts 
him,  and  when  it  has  once  gained  possession  of  him,  then,  do  or 
pxupose  what  he  will,  he  is  nevertheless  delivered  and  saved.  Nay 
■  more,  its  influence  is  communicated  even  to  perfectly  external  and 
lifeless  objects ;  so  far  is  this  purely  sensible  objectivity  carrit^, 
that  things  of  this  nature  enter  as  it  were  livingly  into  the  dramatic 
action.  This  fundamental  principle,  even  because  it  is  the  ground 
principle,  is  visible  in  so  many  of  Calderon's  pieces,  that  I  must 
confine  myself  to  a  few  instances.  I  select  accordingly  the  best 
known.  Thus  in  the  "  Devotion  to  the  Cross" — (La  Devocion 
de  la  Cruz)— and  in  the  "Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,"  (El  Purga- 
torio  de  San  Patricio,)  the  whole  plot  is  founded  on  the  opposition 
between  the  divine  overruling  Providence,  and  man's  freedom  of  will 
and  action.  It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true,  as  expressly  asserted  in 
the  ground-idea  of  this  piece,  that  man,  through  the  sinfulness  of 
our  nature,  is  incapable  of  accomplishing  his  own  salvation,  and  that 
life — a  prey  to  unceasing  strife  witliin — by  the  Divine  grace  alone 
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can  be  delivered  and  made  partaker  of  a  heavenly  and  immorUl 
existence.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  untrue  that  this 
deliverance  is  effected  so  entirely  as  here  represented,  without 
man's  co-operation,  and  solely  by  external  signs  and  miracles.  As 
Solger  truly  says — It  would  be  most  dangerous  to  religion  were 
we  obliged  to  interpret  this  piece  closely  and  to  the  letter,  for  it 
gives  us  the  hero  under  a  most  transparent  Providence,  plunging 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  human  vice  and  wickedness,  and  yet, 
amidst  it  all,  preserved  by  the  marvellous  agency  of  Holy  symbob, 
and  at  last  miraculously  received  into  glory.  Certainly  it  is  most 
dangerous — ^nay  rather,  religion  is  already  undermined,  whenever  it 
is  involved  in  such  contradiction  with  itself,  and  made  to  offend 
the  unwarped  moral  feeling.  As,  according  to  the  principles  of 
papistry,  it  is  allowable  to  commit  sin  if  it  wSl  advance  the 
interests  of  the  church ;  so,  according  to  the  teaching  of  this  play, 
a  man  may  indulge  in  every  kind  of  transgression,  so  long  as  he 
maintains  a  devoted  reverence,  not  for  Christianity,  but  for  its  oat- 
ward  symbols.  While  Beligion  and  the  Church  are  made  to  stand 
so  absolutely  extrinsical  to  the  personahty  of  the  individual,  it  is 
perfectly  indifferent  what  he  does,  if  only  he  continues  the  fedthfol 
vassal  of  the  church.  And  again,  as  signs  and  miracles  are  not 
universally  worked  for  the  salvation  of  lost  sinners,  so,  viewed  from 
its  moral  aspect,  it  is  as  it  were  a  mere  caprice  of  God  if  he  evinces 
in  the  behalf  of  this  or  that  sinner  such  palpable  partiality.  This  is 
the  perversity,  the  contradiction  to  Christianity,  which  lies  in  that 
abstract  view  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  which  makes  of  God,  who  is  the 
loving  Father  of  all,  and  the  Righteous  King,  an  arbitrary  guutlian, 
and  protector  only  of  a  few  chosen  favourites.  It  must  no  doubt  be 
confessed,  that  Calderon  himself  is  folly  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  grace  of  God  embraces  the  whole  human  family,  and 
through  religion  and  the  Church  guides  and  governs  all  men : 
that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  confine  and  to  express  in  so  many  words 
the  doctrines  which  we  have  been  exposing.  Nevertheless,  they 
immediately  follow,  either  from  the  abstract  one-sidedness  and 
outwardness  which  mark  his  conception  of  the  Divine  agency  in 
the  world,  or  from  his  inability  occasionally  to  raise  to  a  general 
principle  what  occurs  in  individual  instances ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  effectual  operation  of  divine  grace,  which,  according  to  his  own 
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view  of  it,  operates  iii  like  manner  universally,  is  not  made  im- 
mediately perceptible,  but  remains  a  distinct  hypothesis  external  to 
the  exhibited  fable.  This  is  the  case  both  in  the  "  Wonderful 
Magician'^ — (El  Magico  Prodigioso,)  and  in  the  "  Aurora  of 
Copacavana'* — (Aurora  en  Capacabana).  In  the  former,  Cyprian 
is  rescued  from  the  very  fangs  of  Satan,  and  stamped  a  martyr. 
In  the  latter,  Jupanqui  is  converted  to  Christianity  by  an  appear- 
ance of  the  Virgin  with  her  angels,  and  by  her  miraculous  inter- 
ference preserved  from  disgrace  and  death — ^two  singular  instances, 
which  by  no  means  admit  of  being  raised  into  general  principles. 
Much  of  a  like  nature  is  easily  to  be  found  in  most  of  Calderon's 
dramas. 

Such  a  direct  introduction  of  holy  objedB  on  the  stage  was  cal- 
culated, one  might  have  thought,  to  ofiFend  the  religious  scruples 
of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  were  it  not  that  in  their  church,  the  holy, 
by  being  represented  exclusively  by  the  clergy,  and  exhibited  so 
very  outwardly  in  the  public  worship,  seems  to  lose  much  of  its 
profound  internal  and  uneartldy  spirituaUty,  and  to  be  merged  in 
the  external  and  earthly  manifestation  of  it.  By  this  means 
it  acquires  that  appearance  of  inmiediate  proximity  and  of  intricate 
communion  with  man's  earthly  being  which  attracts  so  many  to 
the  Eoman  church,  and  likewise  to  the  poetry  of  Calderon.  But  on 
the  one  hand,  the  church  [the  clergy] — ^the  manifestation  of  the 
holy — ^is  hereby  separated  too  absolutely  from  the  laity ;  and  on  the 
other,  this  appearance  is  nothing  more  than  appearance.  But, 
moreover,  the  transcendancy  of  divinity  even  is  for  the  most  con- 
ceived by  Calderon,  as  by  the  Roman  church  itself,  in  a  purely 
external  and  objective  Ught.  It  does  not  manifest  itself  in  the 
inward  strengthening,  so  much  as  in  heavenly  supernatural  reve- 
lations by  signs  and  wonders.  We  do  not  indeed  find  many  among 
Calderon's  dramas,  like  "The  Constant  Prince,"  (El  Principe 
Constante),  which  represents  the  hero  as  having  gained  so  great 
an  elevation  and  victory  over  the  world,  that  not  only  is  he  able 
to  endure  a  christian  hero's  death  with  most  affecting  magnanimity 
and  constancy,  but  also  to  exercise  after  death  a  blessed  influence 
in  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  terrestrial  affairs — a  fact,  however, 
which  removes  the  miraculous  character  which  otherwise  belongs 
to  the  spiritual  appearances  which  close  the  last  act.     Such  dramas 
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are  indeed  seldom :  in  the  greater  number  (as,  for  instance,  in  tiw 
three  ahready  mentioned)  it  is  only  tlirough  the  mode  of  its  ex- 
ternal manifestation  that  the  divine  maintains  its  supermundHDc 
character ;  and  men  are  converted  solely  by  means  of,  and  becan^ 
of,  these  appearances.     Nevertheless,  the  exceptions,  thdugh  few, 
serve  to  prove  that  even  in  Calderon^s  view  of  it,  the  contrariety 
between  the  divine  government  of  the  world  and  man's  indepen- 
dence is  not  absolute.    Even,  according  to  him,  there  is  a  voicer 
however  still  and  small,  in  the  breast  of  man,  which  answers  to  the 
divine  call — as  in  Cyprian,  Japanqni,  and  in  the  hero  of  the  "  Devo- 
tion to  the  Cross :"  even  with  him  there  is  a  spiritual  spontaneous 
activity  in  man,  which,  when  awakened  and  strengthened  by  the 
grace  of  Grod,  co-operates  with,  and  pursues  the  same  end  with  the 
divine  government  of  mankind.     Even,  according  to  Calderon, 
evil  also  must  eventually  and  efiFectually  minist<^  to  good.    The 
only  difference  is,  that  according  to  the  true  Cluristian  \iew,  the 
redemption  of  man  is  effected  by  the  one  eternal  act  of  God's  in- 
carnation :  in  that  the  spirit  of  divine  truth  of  love  incarnate  in 
Christ  having  been  abidingly  united  with  humanity,  the  Holy  Ghost 
brings  about  the  sanctification  of  human  nature  from  witliin,  and 
out  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  ]>nrticular  cases 
by   means    of   the  personal    peculiarities    of    individuals,   and 
thereby  realises  the  end  of  univeirsal  Providence ;  so  that  there  is 
an  organic,  ideal,  co-operation  of  God  and  the  human  mind,  based 
on  tliis  one  eternal  act  of  God ;  whereas  in  Calderon  this  opera- 
tion of  God  proceeds  not  from  within,  and  does  not  consequendj 
stand  in  an  orr/affic  union,  but  rather  in  an  external,  mechanically 
effected,  combination  with  the  independence  of  the  human  mind. 
From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  appear,  that  Calderou's  fun- 
damental religious  view,  notwithstanding  it-s  great  outnTurd  show 
of  Cliristianity,  evidently  posseses  a  certain  intrinsic  a£Bnity  with 
the  ideas  wldch  form  the  basis  of  the  ancient  drama.     In  the 
latter,  as  already  observed,  the  godhead,  as  the  everlasting  neces- 
sity of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  stands  outwardly  and  objec- 
tively in  opposition  to  the  will  and  conduct  of  man.     Here,  too^ 
by  a  personal  appearance,  does  it  interfere  immediately  in  the 
action  by  signs  and  by  wonders ;  and  here  also  the  final  reconci- 
liation of  these  conflicting  elements,  when  occasion  requires  it,  is 
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brought  about  by  a  perfectly  outward  mechanical  contrivance. 
The  only  (lifiereuce  is,  that  in  the  ancient  drama  this  accommoda- 
tion is  made  to  be  the  result  of  a  consciousness  of  the  existing 
discord,  and  of  the  conviction,  more  or  less  clearly  felt,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  its  adjustment;  while  in  Calderon,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  its  gromid  merely  in  a  partial  and  dexterous  conception  of  the 
mode  and  way  in  which  the  already  finished  reconciliation  of  God 
with  man  may  be  appUed,  and  consequently  his  sanctification  and 
glory  may  be  accomplished.  And  hence  arises,  notwithstanding 
the  obvious  aflinity  between  Calderon's  drama  and  the  classical, 
the  great  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  whole  piece,  in 
all  essential  respects  of  artistic  form.  In  the  ancient  drama 
these  conflicting  elements  come  forward  with  statuesque  distinct- 
ness in  the  ideal  shapes  of  gods  and  heroes,  those  representatives 
of  human  nature  and  its  affections ;  and  the  action  which,  through 
them,  assumes  a  typical  and  general  validity,  unfolds  itself  in 
grand  simplicity,  inasmuch  as  the  fixed  and  definite  shape  in 
which  this  disunion  presents  itself  from  the  very' first,  required 
no  further  complication  of  relations  to  throw  it  out  in  greater 
distinctness  and  vividness.  In  the  tragedy  of  Calderon,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  was  essentially  based  on  the  belief  that  a 
reconciliation  of  these  contraries  had  been  furnished  once  for  all 
by  the  work  of  Christ's  redemption,  the  action  must  necessarily 
fall  into  such  complication :  the  will  and  conduct  of  individuals 
must,  by  special  circumstances,  be  brought  into  such  contradic- 
tion to  the  divine  order  of  things,  as  may  give  at  least  a  probable 
ground  for  God's  outward  and  immediate  interference.  Shakspeare, 
it  is  true,  agreeably  to  his  fundamental  religious  views,  in  like  man- 
ner employs  a  complicated  and  manifold  plot,  in  order,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  character  of  the  dramatic  personages,  to  accomit  for  the 
discord  between  the  will  and  conduct  of  men  and  the  redeeming 
power  of  God,  and,  on  the  other,  to  supply  an  adequate  motive  for 
the  reconciliation  of  the  dissension — the  final  reunion  of  the  con- 
traries. Nevertheless,  the  difference  between  him  and  Calderon  is 
apparent  at  the  first  glance.  Shakspeare  most  invariably  allows 
the  complication  of  plot  to  arise  out  of  the  inmost  character 
and  principles  of  the  acting  personages.  Calderon — I  do  not 
merely   say  can,   but  he  even  nwHt — sometimes  have  recourse 
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to  purely  external  circumstances,  accident,  and  unexpected  inci- 
dents, in  order  to  place  his  heroes  in  a  position  demanding  the 
external  assistance  of  the  Deity;  even  because  a  merely  internal 
entanglement  of  the  plot  could  not  consistently  be  resolved  by 
purely  external  means. 

To  similar  results  we  shall  be  led  by  a  brief  consideration  of 
Calderon's  fundamental  principles  of  morals.  Naturally  these 
are  primarily  conditioned  by  his  views  of  religion :  on  this  side  it 
is  manifest  at  once,  that  where  the  ruling  grace  of  God  is  so  abso- 
lutely one  and  all,  the  morality  of  man  in  itself  cannot  be  of  any 
value.  Rightly  understood,  indeed,  tliis  is  perfectly  true :  not  by 
our  own  virtue,  but  by  the  grace  of  Grod  alone,  do  we  become 
righteous  before  Him.  But  this  truth  again  is  apprehended  by 
Calderon  so  one-sidedly  and  outwardly,  and  it  is  carried  into  such 
extremes,  as  to  become  an  untruth  and  falsehood.  According  to 
his  notions — and,  indeed,  general  Eoman  Catholic  notions — the 
moral  quality  of  an  individual  is  perfectly  indifferent,  so  long  as 
he  invariably  humbles  himself  before  the  church,  acknowledges 
its  power,  and  remains  faithful  to  it.  This  is  shewn  most  cleariy 
in  the  "  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.^'  With  notions  of  this  kind  it  is 
wholly  to  be  left  out  of  consideration  that  such  humbleness,  devo- 
tion, and  docility,  cannot  exist  in  full  vigour  and  truth  wherever 
the  will  and  conduct  are  not  pervaded  by  a  genuine  moral 
spirit.  Accordingly,  Calderon  separates  the  religious  from  the 
moral  sentiments ;  both  are  made  by  liim  to  exist  side  by  side  in 
full  distinctness.  Not  merely  is  this  the  case  in  particular  instances : 
the  fundamental  character  of  Calderon's  poesy  consists  ratlier  in 
this  contradiction  between  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law  and 
the  precepts  of  religion,  of  which  it  contains  the  most  diversi- 
fied expression.  That  this  should  be  the  case  follows  of  necessity 
from  the  one-sided  external  objectivity  which  religion  possesses  in 
his  mind.  From  this  circumstance  religion  has  lost  with  him 
its  mobiUty  and  expansiveness :  for  it  could  not  adapt  itself  to 
the  ever  new  turns  and  entanglements  of  life,  without  forfeiting 
its  stem  fixed  objectivity.  As  it  is  impossible  to  provide  a  law 
for  every  single  juristic  dispute,  so  it  is  equally  impracticable  for 
any  absolutely  fixed  code  of  religious  morality  to  dispose  of  every 
moral  doubt.     No  less  im}K)ssible  is  it  always  to  call  for  the  dcci- 
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sion  of  the  church  in  the  first  instance.  The  more  decidedly,  there- 
fore, the  church  jdaces  itself  in  contrast  with  the  lay-world,  the 
more  it  shuts  itself  up  within  itself  and  assumes  a  fixed  isolation, 
it  becomes  the  more  unavoidable  for  morality  to  compose  a  dis- 
tinct code  of  its  own,  and,  as  rigorously  as  the  ecclesiastical 
system,  to  settle  down  and  entrench  itself  within  a  domain  of  its 
own,  claiming  an  equally  inviolable  objective  power.  When  the 
religious  principle,  that  inmost  and  freest  centre  of  the  personal 
mind,  is  reduced  to  such  a  stable  and  unchangeable  shape,  the  ex- 
ternally acting  moral  principle  must  develope  itself  in  a  similar 
formation.  That  in  such  a  case  the  requirements  of  a  moral  code 
so  formed  must  often  stand  in  rudest  contradiction  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  estrange- 
ment of  the  two.  That  moraUty  which  is  not  evolved  imme- 
diately and  exclusively  out  of  the  revealed  religion,  must  make  up 
its  subject-matter  principally  out  of  the  conventional  rights  and 
duties  of  the  natural  man,  and  adopt  the  feelings,  views,  and 
maxims,  which  had  their  origin  in  those  remains  of  the  old 
national  character  of  the  people  which  clnistianity  had  not  pre- 
viously succeeded  in  eradicating.  Accordingly  we  see,  that  wherever 
Roman  CathoUcism  has  especially  established  its  authority,  there 
the  national  maxims  of  moraUty  are  more  than  elsewhere  repug- 
nant to,  and  inconsistent  with,  true  christian  ethics.  Even  in 
the  present  day,  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Southern  America, 
the  national  feelings  regard  the  personal  vindication  of  honour  and 
deadly  revenge,  not  only  as  allowable,  but  imperative  duties. 
No  where  is  duelling  more  frequent  and  less  punished  than  in 
France  and  Belgium,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
Protestantism  that  the  mediaeval  sword-law  has,  in  these  coun- 
tries, assumed  this  milder  form.  On  the  other  hand,  this  old 
German  immorality  is  no  where  less  common  than  in  Germany 
itself,  in  Holland,  England,  and  the  northern  nations.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  nothing  surprising,  if  Calderon,  in  spite  of  his  strongly 
stamped  Christianity,  nevertheless  represents  murder  and  per- 
sonal revenge,  not  merely  as  permissible,  but  even  as  duties 
in  certain  cases.  This  influence  of  the  unchristian  tone  of 
Spanish  morals  prevalent  in  his  age  is  most  clearly  traceable  in 
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his  two  dramas,  "  The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour"  (H 
Medico  de  su  Honra),  and  *'  The  Painter  of  his  omn  Shame" 
(El  Pinter  de  su  Deshonra).  The  christian  moral  sense  is 
deeply  wounded  by  both  these  pieces ;  for,  in  the  former,  Don 
Gutierre  puts  to  death  his  perfectly  innocent  wife,  and  for  thii 
deed  is  praised  and  rewarded  by  the  king ;  in  the  latter,  Don  Jmn 
kills  the  guilty  seducer,  together  with  the  innocent  object  of  Iris 
seductions,  whose  father,  sister,  and  Mends,  assist  him  in  his  fiigiil 
from  justice. 

But  all  the  rules  of  Spanish  national  morality  have  tlieir  centre 
in  the  notion  of  honour.  No  where  else  do  we  meet  with  t 
system  of  the  so-called  rights  and  duties  of  honour  so  cfaanc- 
tcristically  developed,  and  so  consistently  carried  out.  He  groimd 
of  this  lies  not  merely  in  that  temper  of  religious  life  already 
described,  but  also,  as  must  be  clear  from  the  preceding  remarks^ 
in  the  character  and  history  of  the  people.  The  innate  pride  of 
the  nation  (I  call  it  innate,  because  its  source  lies  beyond  the 
limits  of  history,)  naturally  led  them  to  lay  an  especial  stiiess  oo 
spotless  purity  of  name.  The  decided,  deeply  stamped  indivi- 
duality  of  each  person,  more  strongly  marked  here  than  in  any 
other  people,  required  also  a  higher  inviolability  by  others,  of  the 
personal  character,  and  honour  in  its  popular  sense  is  nothing 
else  than  the  abstract  firmly-maintained  right  of  the  immarnlatfl 
dignity  of  the  individual  in  all  his  personal  relations, — immaoi- 
late  not  only  by  others,  but  also  by  himself.  Hence  results  the 
duty  of  personally  avenging  every  infringement  of  it,  since  eveiy 
right  is  also  at  the  same  time  a  duty.  The  deep  earnestness  of 
the  national  character  led  them  to  check  and  restrain  their  natnnl 
disposition  to  wild  passion  and  fanaticism,  by  a  strict  observance 
of  whatever  honour  commands,  permits,  or  forbids.  This  the 
subtlety  of  the  Spaniard  worked  out  into  a  finely  spun  and 
minutely  detailed  system,  which  with  its  iron-bonds  fettered  all 
the  most  essential  relations  of  life.  The  veiy  sternness  and  in- 
dolence of  the  national  character  tended  to  prevent  the  lightest 
deviation  from  its  fixed  notions  and  principles,  while  on  the  other 
hand  they  led  to  their  being  acted  upon  ¥ritbout  mitigation,  and 
to  the  merciless  punishment  of  every  breach  of  them.     Lastly, 
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the  history  of  the  nation  contributed  iU  part.  This  no  one  will 
doubt^  who  calls  to  mind  how  long,  in  Spain,  chivalry  survived  it« 
death  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  how  its  long  continued 
combats  and  usages  brought  down  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages 
even  into  modem  times ;  or  who  considers  how  the  rapid  rise  of 
Spain  in  the  16th  century  to  the  dignity  of  the  first  and  leading 
state  of  Europe,  afforded  rich  aliment  for  the  national  pride;  or 
remembers  how  the  mediaeval  distinctions  between  the  Commons 
and  the  Nobles,  and  between  the  several  degrees  of  nobility  them- 
selves, were  observed  in  this  country  with  greater  strictness  than 
in  any  other.  In  consequence  of  this  separation  of  ranks,  the 
notion  of  honour  assumed  an  entirely  special  significance.  Tlie 
system  applied  only  to  the  nobility, — the  citizens  and  commonalty 
had  no  part  therein,  but  possessed  their  own  peculiar  maxims  of 
morality.  Consequently,  the  servants,  for  instance,  of  Calderon, 
have  throughout  a  whoUy  different  moral  code  from  their  masters ; 
for  the  most  part,  indeed,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  although 
not  unfrequently  it  shews  to  their  credit,  when  compared  with  the 
perverse  and  inflated  notions  of  the  latter.  The  people,  properly 
speaking,  Calderon  never  attempts  to  describe, — he  occupies  him- 
self with  kings,  princes,  and  hidalgos.  He  cannot  condescend  to 
have  to  do  with  the  former,  for  otherwise  he  would  liave  withdrawn 
from  the  particular  sphere  which  alone  is  suitable  to  his  view  of 
life  and  the  world.  Two  wholly  distinct  circles  moving  merely 
side  by  side  without  the  least  intrinsic  or  organic  connexion,  do 
not  possibly  admit  of  being  exhibited  in  the  same  work  of  art, 
without  completely  destroying  both  its  internal  and  external 
unity. 

Now  this  notion  of  honour — that  code  of  Spanish  morals  — 
exercises  in  Calderon's  poesy,  as  rigorously  as  religion  and  the 
church,  a  thoroughly  objective  power  over  the  acting  personages. 
In  this  relation  also  the  subjective  freedom  of  the  individual 
appears  wholly  subordinate.  The  law  of  honour  must  be  obeyed 
unlicsitatingly,  and  by  all  without  exception,  and  nothing  more 
is  left  to  the  individual  discretion  than  a  choice  of  the  way  in 
which  he  will  yield  this  obedience.  This  is  expressed  most  strik- 
ingly in  the  words  of  Don  Juan — the  painter  of  his  own  shame ^ 
when  he  complains — 

I  I 
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<•  Mj  honour  ttained  and  lost. 
Such  is  the  Monifiil  tale  I  hear : 

Mj  cuTM  on  him  who  first 
Promnlged  stem  honour's  code  aerere. 

A  stem  and  tyruit  aonl, 
He  felt  not  honour's  truer  part ; 

Bat  placed  in  others'  power 
To  force  the  act,  yet  jndge  the  heart. 

To  strangers  subject  now, 
lU  rig'roQS  precepts  fitften  shame, 

Not  on  gailty  wronger, 
Bnt  on  the  wronged  and  injured  name. 

Then  is  not  honour  now 
Become  the  prey  of  eirerj  knaTe  ? 

My  cnrse  again  on  him 
Who  first  this  code  of  honoiir  gave." 

Notwitlistanding,  he  gives  himself  up  to  this  law.  Akhough  con- 
vinced of  its  intrinsic  invalidity,  he  listens  to  it,  and  cannot  but 
listen  to  it ;  he  must,  however  reluctantly,  resign  country,  and 
wealth,  and  lands,  and  against  his  will  he  must  become  a  mur- 
derer. The  phantom  thus  raised  to  objectivity  becomes  acooid- 
ingly  a  destiny  in  the  sense  of  tlie  common  fatalism;  it  interferes 
as  outwardly  and  immediately  with  the  progress  of  the  action,  as 
even  God  and  the  Virgin  do  with  signs  and  wonders.  The  indi- 
vidual cannot  withdraw  himself  from  its  influence,  and  all  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  of  his  outward  existence  whether  his  lot 
shall  shape  itself  to  good  or  to  evil.  It  must,  however,  be 
allowed  that  a  difference  does  show  itself  here :  according  to  the 
strict  fatalistic  view  of  life,  a  real  objective  might  stands  in  q)po- 
^tion  to  the  will  and  deeds  of  man ;  but  here  there  is  only  a  no- 
tion of  man^s  own  creation  invested  with  such  an  influence. 
Consequently  there  still  remains  9k  possibility  of  escaping  frmn  it ; 
and,  to  attain  to  a  truly  tragic  sublimity,  poetiy  must  take  for  the 
centre  of  its  action  the  coi^ct  between  the  subjective  conaciotts- 
ness  of  truth  and  the  immoral  force  of  a  general  custom.  But 
Galderon  could  not  hope  to  reach  this  height  oi  tragic  grcatnew, 
because  even  while  he  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the  intrinsic 
worthlessness  of  this  law  of  honour,  he  was  nevertheless  pervaded 
with  the  conviction,  that  a  ready  obedience  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
paid  to  it.   Consequently  these  murmurs  of  Don  Jnan  ue  nothing 
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more  than  the  passing  utterance  of  feelings;  notwithstanding 
them,  he  has  ahreadj  made  up  his  mind  that  he  will  and  must 
accomplish  that  against  which  he  so  loudly  remonstrates.  On 
this  account  no  adequate  punishment  for  their  crimes  can  overtake 
either  him  or  Don  Gutierre,  who  is  similarly  situated,  and  conse- 
quently all  tragic  efifect  is  lost;  or  rather,  the  tragic  with  Calderon 
has  quite  a  different  sense  from  that  which  it  has  with  Shakspeare. 

But  now  this  law  of  honour  is  paramount  not  only  over  the 
relations  of  married  life,  as  exhibited  in  the  above  two  pieces,  but 
all  the  other  departments  and  conditions  of  life  are  also  subject 
to  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  "  Life  a  Dream''  (La  Vida  es 
Sueno,)  it  makes  itself  felt  in  the  relation  of  father  and  child 
(Clotald  and  Bosaura) ;  in  fraternal  affection,  in  the  ^^  Voice 
of  Destiny,''  (La  Voz  del  Fato),  where  for  a  slight  fault  a  • 
brother  is  ready  to  kill  his  sist^;  and  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  lovers  (Guido  and  Floripes)  in  the  "  Bridge  of  Mantible," 
(La  Puente  de  Mantible);  and  in  the  relations  of  a  subject  to 
his  king  and  his  family,  in  the  "  Physician  of  his  own  Hoi;iour." 
Li  the  latter  piece  honour  expressly  forbids  Don  Gutierre  to  raise 
a  hand  against  the  consecrated  family  of  the  king.  On  this 
account  his  revenge  is  not  directed  against  the  injurer,  but  against 
his  innocent  wife,  to  whom  no  blame  can  be  imputed,  even  if  she 
conceals  from  her  husband  the  solicitations  of  the  Infante.  Por 
she  does  so,  well  knowing  that  Spanish  notions,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  Gutierre,  would  prevent  her  open  confession  from 
being  taken  as  a  vindication  of  her  own  innocence. 

Where  the  two  poles  of  the  poetic  view  of  things  are  set  up  so 
immutably,  it  naturally  follows  that  all  the  other  springs  and 
motives  of  active  life  will  maintain  the  same  form, — a  similar 
objectivity,  a  like  preponderance  over  the  subjective  liberty  of 
the  acting  personages.  Thus,  with  Calderon  chivalric  gallantry 
has  its  external  inviolable  laws;  whoever  breaks  the  least  of  them 
offends  against  an  objective  power,  which  immediately  revenges 
itself:  a  transgression  of  its  conventional  laws — such  as  in  the 
"  Secret  in  Words,"  (Secreto  a  Vozes,)  renders  censurable  the 
conduct  of  Lisardo  to  Laura — is  sufScient  to  break  off  an  ah-eady 
contracted  engagement.  The  behaviour  of  ladies,  especially 
towards  their  suitors,  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  external  regula- 
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tions^  and  a  violation  of  these  in  the  "  Voice  of  Destiny*'  drives  t 
brother  to  attempt  a  sister's  life^  without  ever  listening  to  her 
pleas  of  exculpation.  The  laws  of  love  are^  nnqaestioniiig  devotioa 
and  servitude^  inviolable  secresy  and  strict  sflenccy  &c.  The 
honour  of  the  lover  demands  the  due  observance  of  these  laws, 
and  the  unsparing  and  pitiless  punishment  of  their  slightest  in« 
fringement.  Love^  therefore^  with  Calderon  is  not  what  it  is  in 
Shakspeare^s  comedies^  the  graceful  fanciful  play  of  the  emotions, 
nor  as  in  his  tragedies  an  all-mighty  passion^  which  streaming 
forth  from  the  fulness  of  the  innermost  life,  and  embracing  the 
whole  mind  and  soul,  unites  together  two  hearts  into  indissolnbk 
unity.  With  Oalderon  it  has  something  of  the  look  of  a  legal  com- 
pact— so  zealous  is  each  party  to  preserve  its  right,  and  so  scru- 
pulous to  observe  its  duties;  while  the  ultimate  union  of  both 
is  rendered  impossible  by  the  slightest  infringement  in  thought, 
deed,  or  feeling,  of  the  national  laws,  and  notions  of  love  and 
courtship.  To  maintain  and  observe  throughout  a  perfect  compli- 
ance with  these,  in  spite  of  all  adverse  and  opposing  circum- 
stances, is  consequently  the  unfailing  effort  of  the  lovers :  this  is  the 
point  on  which  very  often  the  whole  interest  of  Calderon's  plots  is 
made  to  hang;  and  it  not  unfrequently  gives  to  what  is  so  pecu- 
liar to  them,  a  highly  pleasing  play  of  tangled  intrigue,  most 
refined  acuteness  and  subtilty,  and  inexhaustible  ingenuity. 

But  not  love  only,  but  friendship  also,  has  its  laws — as  we  see 
in  the  "  Bridge  of  Mantible,"  where  we  also  meet  with  the  legnb- 
tions  of  a  chivalrous  warfare.  The  fixed  and  defined  Awff 
which  the  relation  of  subject  and  sovereign  had  assumed  hiis 
been  ahready  noticed.  Wherever  we  look,  in  short,  we  meet  with 
the  same  decided  all-prevailing  objectivity. 

As  Shakspeare's  two  dramatic  forms  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  in 
their  respective  modifications,  evolved  themselves  naturally  out  of 
his  fundamental  view  of  things,  so,  in  the  poetry  of  Caldron,  the 
notions  of  tragedy  and  comedy  must  correspond  to  their  particular 
and  special  subject-matter;  ue,  to  that  view  of  the  wwld  on 
which  they  were  based.  In  order,  therefore,  fully  to  unfdd  these, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  tliis  fundamental  view. 

Wherever  God  interferes  so  inmiediatdy  and  outwardly  with 
human  life — wherever  all  rests  not  so  much  on  the  moral  will  and 
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conduct,  as  preeminently  on  a  religious  sentiment  of  mankind, 
distinct  therefrom  —  wherever,  lastly,  this  earthly  transitory 
existence,  as  such,  is  regarded  as  absolutely  vain  and  worthless,  there 
God's  justice  (which  is  the  true  basis  of  the  idea  of  the  tragical,) 
can -never  unite  and  co-operate  with  moral  necessity,  (freedom)  as 
a  law  of  human  life.  For  the  latter  has  its  ground  in  the  moral 
volition  and  action  of  man,  and  its  consummation  must,  if  it  is  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  drama,  be  brought  objectively  before  us,  even 
in  this  earthly  existence.  If  the  latter,  however,  be  indifferent,  or 
regulated  by  principles  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God, — ^if  simply 
in  itsdf  it  be  so  perfectly  worthless  that  suffering  and  death  pos- 
sess no  moral  import, — then  will  there  be  no  room  for  God's 
justice,  but  only  for  his  love  and  grace,  by  which,  as  a  deliverer 
and  redeemer,  he  may  lead  and  overrule  the  life  of  man.  The  pu- 
nitive justice  of  God  has  no  place  upon  earth,  but  must  be  re- 
served for  the  tribunal  of  the  last  day.  Consequently,  what  Shak- 
speare  combines  in  one  action,  falls  with  Calderon  into  two.  With 
Shakspeare,  for  instance,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  tragical 
consists  in  the  sufferings  and  decease  of  whatever  is  noble,  beau- 
tiful, or  great  in  human  nature,  as  a  consequence  and  penalty  of 
its  adherent  sinfulness, — ^its  clinging  attachment  to  the  merely 
earthly :  it  is  herein  that  God's  punitive  justice  manifests  itself: 
but  at  the  same  time  suffering  and  death  are  the  means  which  the 
Divine  Grace  employs  for  purification  and  amendment,  and  to 
bring  aboiit,  ultimately,  atonement  and  reconciliation  with  Himself. 
With  Calderon,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tragical  is  either  entirely 
merged  in  the  triumph  of  God's  delivering  and  redeeming  grace 
over  sufferings  and  death,  or  else  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  fatalistic 
influence  which  the  natural  code  of  morality  exorcises  over  the 
subjective  liberty  of  the  individual.  Whenever  the  latter  are  in 
accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  true  moral  necessity^ 
and  consequently  with  the  precepts  of  divine  justice,  then  the 
tragedy  possesses  a  veiy  close  resemblance  with  the  Shakspearean 
notions  of  it,  and  differs  from  it  only  by  the  want  of  the  soothing 
expiatoiy  element.  Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  this  agreement  is 
wanting,  as  in  the  two  instances  already  mentioned, — "  The  Physi- 
cian of  his  own  Honour,"  and  "  The  Painter  of  his  own  Shame," 
there  the  notion  of  tragedy  sinks  to  that  lower  definition  of  it  which 
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Schl^d  gives,  when  he  declares  "  iftternal  freedom  and  extermti 
necessity  to  be  the  two  poles  of  the  tragic  world.''  F<h*  in  soch 
cases  the  tragical  is  nothing  more  than  nnrestrained  lamentation; 
because  man,  in  spite  of  his  inward  liberty^  is  nevertheless  the 
plaything  of  this  outward  necessity,  t .  e,  of  a  perfectly  azbitmj 
power,  and  because,  consequently,  in  order  to  maintain  his  chims 
to  a  divinity  within  him,  he  must  r^ard  his  whole  earthly  eurt- 
ence — t.  ^.  all  his  actions  and  passions,  all  that  is  moral  or  im- 
moral, good  or  evil — as  absolutely  worthless.  But  if  such  an  idei 
possesses  even  the  least  spark  of  truth,  then  would  self-murder  be 
the  only  moral,  the  absolute  necessary  act,  which  man  oould  not 
commit  too  soon ;  and  the  Hindoo  fanatics,  in  their  self-immolatii^ 
piety,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  wisest  and  most  exemplary  of  mfiL 
When,  however,  we  consider  the  last-mentioned  class  of  tragedies 
a  little  more  closely,  we  find  immediately,  from  the  two  specimew 
already  adduced,  that  fortunately  the  artistic  genius  of  Oalderon 
did  not  allow  him  to  sink  entirely  into  tliis  inferior  and  mo^ 
unchristian  of  all  tragic  views  of  the  world  and  life.  For  this  view 
of  the  tragical  is  exhibited  merely  in  the  actions  and  fortunes  of 
the  two  persons  (Don  Qutierre  and  Don  Juan),  whom  the  poet 
evidently  regarded  as  the  heroes  already  named ;  and  in  so  &r  no 
doubt  it  is  brought  prominently  into  the  foreground.  But  along- 
side of  it  a  higher  view  unfolds  itself,  which  has  for  its  exhibitants 
those  two  guiltless  victims  of  Spanish  honour.  Donna  Menda  and 
Douna  Seraphina.  Innocent,  indeed,  they  are,  so  fieyr  as  they  hare 
in  nowise  violated  their  marriage  vow.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  both  obnoxious  to  the  grave  charge,  that  they  entered  the 
holy  bond  of  wedlock  with  hearts  already  estranged  by  an  earher 
affection.  Out  of  this  first  sin  their  destiny  springs  forth  and 
grows,  fostered  by  untoward  accidents.  On  this  ground  it  may 
be  said  that  suffering  and  death  justly  overtake  them,  and  in  their 
case  the  tragical  assumes  a  Sha^pearean  hue,  although  it  wants 
altogether  that  soothing  and  atoning  element  which  is  so  peculiar 
to  it.  And,  indeed,  this  constituent  of  the  truly  tragical  fidls  so 
far  into  the  back-ground  in  all  Calderon's  compositions,  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  grave  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  present  to  the  pocPs 
consciousness.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  hesitatioa  in  denying  it 
absolutely,  so  far  as  regards  the  two  leading  personages  d  those 
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dramas.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  even  of  theee  characters  it  might 
be  said,  that  the  struggle  which  they  have  to  endure  between  their 
affection  and  the  laws  of  honour,  is  the  penalty  of  the  immoral 
levity  which  led  them  to  contract  the  solemn  engagement  of  mar- 
riage, without  first  assuring  themselves  that  th^  passion  was 
returned.  This  explanation  introduces,  however,  into  the  piece  a 
something  of  which  the  poet  possesses  not  the  slightest  suspicion^, 
and  which,  moreover,  lies  wholly  without  the  limit«  of  his  whole 
poetic  idiosyncrasy.  Of  this  every  unprejudiced  reader  will  easily 
convince  himself.  In  the  very  best  case,  therefore,  we  have  but 
two  unconnected  modes  of  view,  by  which  the  piece,  as  a  piece  of 
art,  loses  as  much  in  intrinsic  unity  as  it  gains  in  depth  of  idea. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  species  of  tragedy  is  the  first  men- 
tioned, which  exhibits  the  triumph  of  divine  love  over  earthly 
sufferings  and  death.  Specimens  of  this  class  are,  "  The  Con- 
stant Prince,"  "  The  Wonderful  Magician,"  and  ''  The  Devo- 
tion to  the  Gross.''  It  is  evident  that  the  fate  of  the  Constant 
Prince  is  only  so  far  tragical  as  it  is  admitted  for  truth  that 
man  has  no  other  means  of  attaining  to  the  highest  ennoble- 
ment of  Ips  being  than  the  unconditional  sacrifice  of  his  whole 
earthly  yhH  and  being.  And  this,  indeed,  would  make  Calde- 
ron  give  to  tragedy  the  same  signification  and  end  as  Shak- 
speare  does ;  although,  indeed,  the  two  poets  apply  and  carry  it 
out  by  wholly  distinct  methods.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we 
are  at  a  loss  in  Calderon  to  discover  the  real  principle  of  this 
necessity ;  we  are  not  shewn  why  human  existence  can  only  attain 
through  suffering  and  death  to  its  true  life.  Por  in  his  dramas 
human  nobleness  and  grandeur  are  not  involved  in  ruin  by  their 
own  perversity  and  fraQty,  but  it  is  even  their  moral  and  religious 
greatness  that,  by  driving  them  into  conflict  with  the  opposing 
powers  of  malice  and  evil,  involve  them  in  death  and  destruction. 
Thus,  that  Don  Fernando,  Uke  the  rest  of  his  fellows,  is  not 
exempt  from  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  is  left  at  most  to 
be  presumed :  his  failing,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  distinctly 
brought  to  light  before  us,  but  lies  wholly  without  the  exhibited 
matter.  Without  this  general  presumption  we  should  be  left  to 
r^ard  him  as  suffering  without  having  deserved  it  by  the  shghtest 
£euilt  or  weakness,  and  be  driven  to  look  upon  this  world  as  lying 
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Mitliout  the  limits  of  divine  justice,  whose  authority  first  oom- 
mences  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  and  there  first  dispenses  to 
the  beautiful  and  good  their  due— even  because  God  looks  upon 
earthly  existence  as  absolutely  nugatory  and  vain.     But  both 
these  assumptions  equally  contradict  the  true  christian  notions  of 
God's  nature,  and  the  divine  justice,  love  and  truth,  and  by  both 
the  very  idea  of  tragedy  is  overthrown.     For  where  there  is  no 
rule  of  justice,  and  consequently  none  of  law  and  moral  order, 
there  suffering  and  death  awaken  no  sympathy — ^no  moral  influence: 
it  is  not  this  earthly  but  the  future  life  that  must  be  exhibited, 
to  attain  to  tliis  end.     But  art,  without  an  immediate  moral  eflect, 
ceases  to  be  art.     In  the  latter  case,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bte 
of  an  individual,  be  it  ever  so  hard  and  mournful,  cannot  awakeo 
any  tragical  feeling,  but  rather  an  emotion  of  joy  and  pleasure; 
and  this  pleasure  again,  in  the  termination  of  an  existence  so  in- 
trinsically and  absolutely  nought  as  the  terrestrial,  would,  if  deeply 
felt  and  duly  followed  up,  lead  to  suicide ;  or  if  not,  must  end  in  the 
jubilee  of  humour.     The  falsehood,  also,  of  this  view  of  life,  hes  in 
its  unchristian  character,  wliich  consists  in  overlooking  the  truth, 
that  human  existence  has  fallen  a  prey  to  death  through  sin. 
From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  death  of  the 
Constant  Prince  caimot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  a  martyrdom.     But  in  such,  or  at  least  in  its  primaiy  and 
immediate  impression,  there  is  nothing  of  the  tragical — which 
tlierefore  must  be  called  in  by  the  aid  of  reflection — by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  particular  mart}Tdom  was  necessary  to  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind  :  a  necessity  which  in  this  particular  case  is  by 
no  means  felt.    In  itself,  a  martyr's  death  is  so  beautiful,  so  noble, 
so  desirable,  that  ever}i.lung  painful  and  terrible  disappears,  and 
consequently,  according  to  the  usual  meaning  of  terms,  it  leaves 
no  room  to  speak  or  think  of  the  tragical     The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  ''  Wonderful  Magician.^'      In  this  piece  the  death  of 
Justinian  is  expressly  and  plainly  declared  to  be  a  martyrdfun. 
But  Cyprian  too,  notwithstanding  his  grave  offence,  is  thought 
worthy  to  die  for  Christianity.     In  this  case,  therefore,  there  is 
still  less  room  for  any  tragic  oonuniseration,  for  any^  tra^  efflDd 
in  either  of  the  two  aspects,  under  which,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
correctly  set  forth  by  Aristotle^-pity  and  terror.    Something 
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similar,  although  very  different,  is  the  case  of  "  The  Devotion  to 
the  Cross."  Tliis  drama  does  not,  it  is  true,  like  the  two  last, 
turn  upon  a  martyrdom.  The  death  of  the  hero  resembles  that  of 
Cyprian  in  this  respect  alone,  that  both  are  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly made  rehgious  and  blessed.  He  stands  in  such  direct 
contradiction  to  the  whole  of  life,  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral 
impression,  even  the  artistic  unity  of  the  piece  is  at  every  moment 
endangered.  For  neither  his  exhibited  sufferings  and  fortunes, 
nor  his  antecedent  actions  and  their  consequences,  are  such  as 
naturally  lead  us  to  look  for  his  ending  them  with  a  noble  death ; 
but  which,  however,  is  brought  about  by  an  external  miracle,  and 
the  direct  interference  of  the  grace  of  God.  But  this  is  utterly 
irreconcileable  with  any  tragic  effect.  For  if  such  dispensation 
of  grace  be  common  to  all  sinners,  their  prospect  is  only  too 
joyous ;  but  if  it  belongs  only  to  a  few  chosen  of  God,  then  were 
it  presumption  to  count  oneself  among  these :  and  so  the  poem 
loses  all  claim  to  a  general  significance  :  the  exhibited  action  sinks 
so  entirely  into  a  mere  excepted  and  individual  case,  that  it  is 
unfit  to  awaken  any  true  tragical  interest,  even  because  the  spec- 
tator feels  himself  to  have  neither  part  nor  interest  in  it. 

To  convey  some  notion  of  the  third  class  of  Calderon's  tragedies, 
in  which  the  national  morals  appear  to  be  in  concord  with  the 
true  moral  necessity,  and  which,  therefore,  stand  as  it  were  mid- 
way between  the  former  two,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a 
single  drama  as  a  specimen — "  Jealousy  the  greatest  of  Horrors" 
(El  Mayor  Monstruo  los  Zelos).  Here  the  hero  is  not  protected 
in  his  proceedings  by  the  peculiarly  Spanish  code  of  honour :  the 
bhnd  jealousy  of  the  Tetrarch,  even  according  to  Spanish  notions, 
oversteps  all  bounds  and  measure.  And  at  the  same  time,  not 
only  is  the  tragical  destitute  of  any  atoning  soothing  element,  and 
consequently  the  death  of  the  hero  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
mere  legal  punishment,  instead  of  a  moral  and  divine  retribution ; 
but  also  it  is  not  the  great  and  noble  and  beautiful  in  human 
nature,  but  the  most  foolish  vanity  and  assumption — a  passionate- 
ness  closely  bordering  on  frenzy,  which,  to  speak  the  truth,  meets 
but  with  its  due  punishment.  And  here,  too,  the  tragic  assumes 
quite  a  different  signification  from  what  it  holds  with  Shakspeare. 
The  death  of  the  Tetrarch  does  not,  and  could  uot,  fill  us  with  that 
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profound  moral  pity  which  is  awakened  by  the  death  of  Lear,  for 
instance— of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet/'  ''  Othello/'  ''  Macbeth,"  and 
"  Hamlet/'  but  at  most  with  a  mingled  feelings  half  painful^  hilf 
exhilarating,  of  the  certainty  of  divine  justice :  such  as  that  with 
which  we  contemplate^  perhaps,  the  wickedness  of  Began  and 
Goneril,  of  lago,  or  of  that  ''king  of  shreds  and  patches"  in 
''  Hamlet."  But  probably  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  tragical  lies 
in  the  death  of  Mariamne,  the  Tetrarch's  unhappy  wife.  But  this 
would  awaken  a  discussion  about  the  true  notion  of  tragedy,  whidi 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dispute  about  at  present.  At  any  rate 
the  death  of  Mariamne  is  decidedly  not  tragical  in  the  Shakspearan 
sense  of  the  term.  Mariamne  is,  it  is  true,  a  noble  and  beaatifdl 
character.  But  her  fall  is  not  caused  by  her  character,  and  it  is 
but  the  consequence  of  thoroughly  unfortunate  circoinstances 
and  relations,  in  which  she  is  involved  without  any  fault  of  her 
own.  The  only  reproach  that  can  be  brought  against  her— her 
curiosity  and  anxiety  to  pry  into  the  future,  does  not,  however, 
exercise  any  influence  on  the  development  of  the  action.  On  die 
contrary,  it  rather  tends,  if  any  thing,  to  weaken  the  tragical  im- 
pression, inasmuch  as  the  theory  of  predestination,  in  its  dficr 
nakedness  and  one-sidedness,  is  made  the  foundation  of  the  entire 
poem.  An  inevitable  destiny,  which  has  no  regard  to  the  penoml 
character  of  its  victim,  is  very  far  from  coining  up  to  the  notioD 
of  fate  as  embodied  in  the  ancient  drama.  Here  again,  therefore, 
the  tragical  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  to  elucidate  the  pui^ 
barren,  worthlessness  of  whatever  in  human  existence  is  merdy 
beautiful  and  noble,  detached  from  all  moral  considerations.  This, 
it  is  readily  seen,  is  the  general  notion  of  the  tragical,  which  under 
various  modifications  runs  through  all  three  classes  of  C&ldenm's 
tragedies.  In  the  first,  it  appears  under  the  form  of  an  impossi- 
bility  which  man  experiences  of  realising  his  own  subjectivity  in 
defiance  of,  and  in  opposition  to  the  general  laws  and  costonu^ 
however  sinful,  of  his  nature ;  in  the  second,  it  expresses  itsdf  in 
the  view  that  human  life  must  pass  through  death,  in  order  to 
attain  not  only  to  perfection,  but  even  to  its  true  nature;  lastly, 
in  the  third,  it  ocours  without  disguise  or  modification  in  the  paiti* 
cular  shape  which  we  have  just  depicted. 
While,  in  Calderon's  general  view  of  life  and  things,  objectivitj 
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held  such  a  decided  preponderance  over  the  subjectivity  of  mind  as 
necessarily  to  invest  the  outer  world — ^national  customs  and  insti- 
tutions^ as  well  as  the  relations  and  circumstances  of  life^  nay  even 
the  merest  chances — ^with  the  greatest  influence  on  the  course  of 
the  action,  on  this  account  the  particular  character  of  each  piece, 
whether  it  belong  to  the  domains  of  Comedy  or  Tragedy,  does 
not  shew  itself  so  distinctly  in  Calderon  as  in  Shakspeare,  from 
the  very  outset,  and  in  the  mere  shaping  and  grouping  of  the 
different  characters.  This  rather  depends  on  the  greater  or  less 
entanglement  of  the  external  relations  and  circumstances  out  of 
which  the  action  results :  for  instance,  without  any  essential 
change  in  the  characters  and  composition,  it  would  be  easy,  by  only 
a  slight  turn  of  the  catastrophe,  to  convert  the  "  Voice  of  Destiny,^' 
"The  Good  and  Evil  of  a  Name,''  (Dichay  Desdicha  delNombre), 
and  ''  The  Secret  in  Words,''  and  "  The  Perplexities  of  a 
Chance,"  (Los  Empefios  de  un  Acaso),  into  tragedies,  and  con- 
versely to  make  tragedies  of  most  of  his  comedies :  the  ground  of 
this,  however,  lies  less  in  the  comic  than  in  the  tragic  aspect  of 
his  general  view  of  life  and  things.  The  former  approximates  or 
rather  fundamentally  coincides  with  the  latter.  For,  in  short,  the 
office  of  Comedy  is  to  establish  human  life — in  so  far  as  it  has  set 
itself  loose  from  God's  justice  and  moral  necessity,  and  is  given 
over  to  mere  outward  contingency  to  subjective  caprice,  weakness, 
and  perversity — in  its  self-destroying  vanity;  whereas  Tragedy,  on 
the  contrary,  exhibits  what  is  truly  real  in  life,  and  sets  forth  how, 
when  untrue  to  itself  and  fallen  from  God,  it  is  subject  indeed  to 
suffering  and  death,  but  at  the  same  time,  purified  and  ennobled 
by  their  means,  is  raised  superior  to  this  existence.  It  is  there- 
fore not  without  meaning  that  all  Calderon's  pieces  bear  in  Spain 
the  same  title :  la  gran  Comedia  del  celebre  Pacta,  dc.  For 
an  unhappy  catastrophe,  brought  about  simply  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  or  a  more  strongly  marked  and  prominent 
seriousness  of  the  poetry,  can  by  no  means  raise  a  comedy  to  the 
dignity  of  tragedy.  These  do  but  prevent  it  being  a  genuine 
comedy :  and  to  help  out  the  difficulty  a  new  name  of  "  Spectacle" 
has  been  invented,  which  means  something  neither  comedy  nor 
tragedy.  But  if  this  name  is  to  have  a  positive  meaning,  it  can 
only  apply  to  such  a  proportional  organic  union  of  both  comedy 
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and  tragedy  as  shall  not  be  intrinsic  only,  but  also  ouiwardlff 
set  forth.  That  the  comic  view  of  life  does  unquestionibW 
comprise  within  itself  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  tragical,  and  tiie 
latter,  conversely,  the  light  joyousness  of  the  former,  has  been,  in 
attempt  at  least,  shewn  by  me  abeady  (Section  III).  But  it  is  only 
mediately y  and  through  the  reflection,  that  the  one  exists  in  the 
other.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  found  in  one  and  the  same 
drama  in  parity  of  rights,  and  in  an  eciual  decree  of  ideal  and 
formal  immediatenesa ;  for,  to  such  a  combination,  there  must  be 
sacrificed  the  beauty  of  form,  the  first  law  of  all  art,  the  unity  of 
the  ground-idea,  i.  e.  of  the  fundamental  view  of  life  and  the 
world.  Such  a  fusion  is  only  possible  in  the  historical  drama, 
with  its  cyclical  shape.  If,  therefore,  we  would  not  bring  againil 
the  works  of  the  great  Calderon  the  grave  objection  of  want  (rf 
artistic  unity  and  of  truly  vivid  organic  form,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  rank  as  comedies  many  of  his  pieces,  which,  however,  appt- 
rently  possess  a  tragical  aspect.  Of  Sliakspeare's  comedies,  in  like 
manner,  many  certainly  possess  a  deeply  earnest  tone.  I  will 
allude  merely  to  the  **  Merchant  of  Venice,''  "  Much  Ado  Aboal 
Nothing,''  "Measure  for  Measure."  With  these  we  might  justly 
class  and  compare  such  dramas  of  Calderon's.  Only  that  here  again 
we  must  not  overlook  the  great  difference,  that  Shakspeare's  aitistae 
consciousness  appears  i»i  profounder  and  fuller ;  the  view  of  fits 
which  he  purposes  to  exhibit  comes  forward  far  more  clearly  and 
pregnantly  than  in  his  Spanish  rival.  In  Cald^ron's  case  one 
cannot  repress  the  conjecture  that  occasionally  he  was  not  himself 
clearly  conscious  from  the  first  whether  he  intended  to  produces 
tragic  or  a  comic  effect.  The  impression  which  is  left  by  some  of  lui 
drsjnas  is  so  mixed  and  vague,  that  I  at  least  have  found  it  diflScoIt 
to  reduce  to  any  definite  unity  of  tone  the  various  thou^ts  and 
emotions  they  gave  rise  to.  Schlegel  himself,  the  great  worshij^ 
of  Calderon,  has  not  succeeded  in  pointing  out  the  inner  aitistie 
unity  of  more  than  a  few  of  his  pieces.  Solger  appears  to  admk» 
or  at  least  not  to  deny  this  defect ;  but  his  remarks  however  are  un- 
connected and  detached.  Other  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  felt 
the  same  difilculty  as  I  have.  And  even  if  the  ground  of  this  be, 
as  it  is  alleged,  the  difference  in  the  views  of  our  life — ^the  cob- 
trast  between  the  Spanish  Catholicism  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
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Protestantism  of  the  nineteenth  century — still,  if  this  be  so,  it 
proves  thus  much  at  least,  that  the  majority  of  Calderon^s  dramas 
are  not  written  for  all  time. 

This  censure,  however,  applies  only  to  such  as  have  more  or 
less  of  a  tragic  colouring.  All  his  genuinely  comic  dramas  are 
true  masterpieces.  Comedy  is  his  forte ;  in  it  his  true  poetic 
genius  displays  all  its  vigour.  And  his  comic  view  of  life  is  in 
all  essential  respects  the  same  as  Shakspcare's.  Here,  as  already 
remarked,  this  view  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  life  holds  in  full 
validity.  Just  as  in  Shakspeare*s,  so  in  Calderon's  comedies,  the 
threads  of  the  plot  are  woven  together  into  what  seems  an  indis- 
soluble knot,  by  the  caprice  or  weakness,  perversity,  and  especially 
the  passionate  susceptibility  of  the  acting  personages  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  on  the  other,  by  the  singular  but  accidental  shapes 
which  relations  and  circumstances  assume ;  while  this  tangle  is  by 
the  same  instrumentality  unravelled  against  the  expectation  and  will, 
and  without  the  knowledge,  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  in  this 
manner  the  vanity  of  human  life — vain,  so  far  as  it  is  governed  by 
such  influences — ^is  made  to  produce  a  right,  and  good,  and  happy 
result.  I  shall  dispense  with  the  trouble  of  illustrating  by  exam- 
ples this  definition  of  comedy:  its  justness  is  universally  ap- 
parent, and  I  am  content  with  calling  attention  to  the  above- 
named  comedies.  Of  these,  the  "  Secret  in  Words"  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing,  polished,  and  ingenious  comedies  that  I  know  of. 
But  it  is  more  important  for  my  present  purpose  to  point  out  the 
difference  of  the  comic  in  Shakspeare  and  in  Calderon.  Now  in 
this  respect  it  is  obvious  at  one  glance  that  the  one  is  wholly 
devoid  of  what  in  the  other  we  have  called  humour.  That  reflec- 
tion of  the  comic  view  of  life  into  the  innermost  depths  of 
the  subjectivity,  by  passing  through  which  the  comic  gives  a 
many  times  more  forcible  expression, — that  exhilarating  conscious- 
ness of  the  human  mind,  of  its  own  intrinsic,  essential  elevation 
above  all  the  circumstances  of  its  earthly  existence,  and  the  delight 
which  it  gives  rise  to,  in  beholding  its  pitiableness  and  littleness, 
its  frailty  and  mortality, — can  manifestly  find  no  place  in  a  view 
of  things  which  looks  upon  human  life  as  absolutely  nought,  and 
in  which  the  subjectivity  of  a  man  retires  so  decidedly  before  the 
objective  power  of  the  world.      On  this  account,  Calderon  is 
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throughout  devoid    of   that  fine  transparent  irony   with  whidi 
Shakspeare  invariably  handles  the  serious  parts  of  his  comedies, 
and  which  is  as  it  were  the  breath  of  life  of  all  his  comic  poemft. 
It  is^  indeed^  simply  the  form  in  which  the  jieculiar  and  all-pef- 
vading  humour  of  the  poet  expresses  itself,  whenever  it  does  not 
come  directly  forward  in  the  representation  itself.     Now  becuue 
this  is  wanting  to  Calderon,  it  further  follows,  at  once,  that  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  in  any  of  his  pieces  iht  fantafstic  comedj 
in  the  strict  sense.     For  in  this  species  of  the  comic  drama  the 
mind  of  the  poet  creates  out  of  his  own  individual  imagination 
a  wonderful  imreal  world,  corresponding  to  the  wliims  and  follia  of 
the  acting  personages ;  but  which  world,  however,  without  a  geneni 
humour  to  animate  it,  would  soon  sink  into  the  unsubstantialues? 
of  an  idle  dream.  The  fantastic,  therefore,  shows  itself  in  Calderon 
only  in  its  improper  sense,  where  external  accident  plays  the  prin- 
cipal part     (See  Sect.  III).     Now  the  latter  gains  a  more  sensi- 
ble influence  the  more  it  is  supposed  that  therein  is  manifested 
an  objective  power  wliich  rules  tilie  whole  of  human  Kfe.    Mort 
of  Calderon^s  comedies  might  well  be  entitled  Tlie  Perplexities 
of  Chance.     It  is  upon  these  that  the  progress  and  result  of  the 
action  depend.     The  personal  character,  the  caprice,  weakness  and 
folly,  of  the  personages  of  the  piece,  wliich  in   Shakspeare  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  play  of  fortune  and  chance,  in  Calderon 
fall   decidedly   into    the    background.      The   characters  of  hi5 
comedies  are  almost  always  the  same  :  a  pair  of  passionate  loven, 
as  jealous  of  their  afiections  as  their  honour,  a  rigorous  or  sdfish 
father  or  brother,  fuU  of  the  Spanish  points  of  honour— a  slighted 
fair  one  or  a  rejected  cavalier,  whose  jealousies  cross  the  true 
lovers'  path — a  roguish  valet  (Gradoso),  a  cunning,  compliaiit 
lad/s  maid,  &c.     Even  intrigue,  for  the  most  part,  plays  a  subor- 
dinate part.     In  order  to  make  a  truly  poetic  use  of  this,  a  shaip 
complication  and  working  out  of  peculiar  characters  is  neoessair ; 
and  if,  therefore,  Calderon's  comedies  have  in  general  been  des^- 
nated  comedies  of  intrigue,  this  is  owing  to  an  insufficient  con- 
sideration of  what  this  term  really  conveys.     Most  of,  his  pieces, 
as  respects  their  predominant  elements,  possess  a  marked  resem- 
bhince  to  Shakspeare's  *'  Comedy  of  Errors,''  and  "  Winter  s  Tale," 
or  "Twelfth  Night." 
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Tliis  uniformity  in  the  choice  of  his  dramatic  personages,  and 
of  their  characters  and  situations,  gives  rise  at  once  to  a  corre- 
spondent sameness  in  composition  and  evolution  of  the  plot. 
In  like  manner  the  springs  and  motives  of  the  actions  are  alike  in 
all  his  comedies :  it  is  perpetually  love  and  jealousy,  honour  and 
revenge,  gratitude  for  services  rendered,  ambition,  selfishness,  or 
avarice,  and  (in  his  menial  character)  loquacity.  In  all  his  pieces 
the  laughable  is  confined  to  the  valets  and  waiting-maids,  and 
frequently  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  superfluous  appendage. 
Among  the  principal  personages — the  dons  and  donas — there  is 
not  a  single  comic  character ;  it  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
gravity  of  the  Spanish  noblesse,  and  their  delicate  sense  of 
honour, — ^it  was  quite  impossible  to  excite  a  laugh  at  any  time. 
This  privilege  is  therefore  handed  over  to  the  valets  and  waiting- 
maids,  whom  Calderon  occasionally  (but  not  often,  and  in  every 
instance  without  any  deep  earnestness)  employs  to  parody  the 
circumstances,  actions,  and  characters  of  their  masters.  Lastly, 
in  almost  all  his  comedies,  we  find  the  same  leading  idea — under 
various  forms,  indeed,  and  with  slight  modifications.  A  certain 
uniformity,  therefore,  is  on  the  whole  a  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  Calderon's  poetry,  by  which  it  acquires  a  decided  contrast  to 
the  inexhaustible  variety  and  transformations  of  Shakspeare's. 
Wherever  the  entire  view  of  life  and  the  world  in  its  matter  is 
objectively  determined,  and  the  circumstances  firmly  defined  and 
sharply  stamped,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  if  the  dramatic  art 
itself  also  assumes  so  fixed  and  marked  a  style  as  occasionally  to 
border  upon  the  self-repeating,  wearisome  monotony  of  sheer 
mannerism.  But  this  renders  only  the  more  remarkable  that 
exuberant  fertility  of  invention  i»ith  which  Calderon  skilfully 
contrives  to  conceal,  and  to  dress  out  in  new  disguises,  this  inhe- 
rent identity  of  matter :  so  much  the  more  admirable  is  the  tenacity 
and  unbroken  consistency  of  the  inventive  fancy,  with  which,  on 
each  occasion,  he  fails  not  to  give  to  the  same  figures  and  situa- 
tions the  colouring  of  a  fresh  vitality,  and,  in  the  subordinate 
details  at  least,  a  peculiar  tone  and  keeping. 

Like  the  poetry  of  Calderon,  so  that  of  the  Bomish  communion, 
is  distinguished  by  its  rich  and  abundant  treasures  in  the  province 
of  comedy.     Italy  and  France,  like  Spain,  possess  a  considerable 
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number  of  excellent  comedies^  compared  with  which  tragedj 
holds  a  very  subordinate  position.  Even  of  Austria^  in  these 
later  days^  the  same  may  be  said.  Tlie  explanation  of  this  Ceict 
lies  in  that  mediaval-catholic  spirit  which  lived  on  and  deve- 
loped itself  hand  in  hand  with  the  national  character  of  these 
southern  nations.  It  is  evident,  that  this  outwardness^  this  fixed 
objectivity,  is  more  suitable  to  comedy  than  to  tragedy,  however 
disposed  people  may  be,  by  the  common  notions  concerning  both, 
to  assert  the  direct  contrary.  The  view  of  life  which  it  imme- 
diately exhibits  is  that  of  the  natural  man,  who  follows  his  ovn 
caprice,  his  own  lusts  and  passions,  and  who  consequeiitiv 
becomes  devoted  to,  and.  engrossed  by,  external  objects.  The 
more  decidedly  this  subjective  caprice,  with  all  its  train  of  weak- 
nesses and  follies,  mistakes  and  contradictious,  &c.  is  opposed 
by  a  no  less  arbitrarily  shaped  objectivity  in  the  influence  of 
national  habits  and  opinions,  and  the  maxims  of  religion  and  the 
church,  and  in  the  institutions  of  the  state,  the  more  ea5ily  iiiU 
there  arise  that  comic  conflict  of  mutually  opposing  caprices,  ami 
the  more  frequently  will  truly  comic  incidents  and  situations  fur- 
nish themselves ;  and  more  keenly,  consequently,  will  the  people 
develope  a  delicate  sense  of  the  comic  and  a  comic  view  of  life, 
although  in  a  form  more  or  less  partial.  Tragedy,  on  the  other 
hand,  stands  on  the  territory  of  ideahsm.  It  exhibits  directlv 
tlie  true  moral  and  rehgious  view  of  the  Morld,  and  represents, 
consequently,  not  a  conilict  of  caprice  with  caprice,  but  tlie  battle 
and  defeat  of  man's  freedom  by  moral  necessity  and  divine  justice, 
but  at  the  same  time  also  their  ultimate  reconciliation.  Any  arbitra- 
rily disposed  objectivity,  therefore,  cannot  prove  injurious  to  tragedy, 
since  it  disturbs  the  idea  of  the  former  and  its  rektion  to  the  latter, 
and  withdraws  the  tragic  conflict  from  its  pecuhar  and  thoroughly 
ideal  region,  or  in  the  very  best  case  introduces  into  it  new  and 
strange  elements.  This  fact  explains  not  only  Calderon's  greater 
power  in  comedy,  but  the  special  character  of  his  comic  pieces, 
which  forms  a  further  contrast  between  him  and  Shakspeare.  Por 
the  latter  rarely  involves  the  subjective  caprice  and  its  results 
in  any  other  conflict  than  that  nith  opposing  suhjectire  caprice. 
With  Calderon,  on  the  other  liand,  mere  arbitrary  objectire 
powers  interfere  generally  with  the  course  of  the  action,  while  at 
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the  same  they  are  brought  into  mutual  collision^  and  forced  to 
abandon  more  or  less  of  their  conventional  rights ;  e.  g,  honour 
must  give  up  a  challenge  which  its  own  wrongs  demand,  because 
loyaltjr  requires  obedience  to  tlie  voice  of  the  sovereign  forbidding 
it ;  or  again,  a  father  must  perforce  give  his  consent  to  his  daugh- 
ter's marriage,  because  she  is  perhaps  already  secretly  married,  or 
by  her  behaviour  to  her  lover  has  endangered  her  fair  fame. 
This  is  an  expedient  which  Calderon  has  frequently  employed 
in  his  comedies  to  bring  the  tangled  knot  to  a  happy  denoue- 
ment. 

Lastly,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  an  hiHtorical  drama  in  all 
Calderon's  compositions.  The  explanation  of  this  is  furnished  by 
the  spirit  of  Boman  Catholicism,  and  of  the  view  of  life  and  the 
worid  to  which  it  leads.  For  history,  whose  essence  is  develop- 
ment, I,  e.  an  organically  membered  and  living  movement  towards 
a  definite  end,  is  in  direct  contrast  to  that  external  fixed  objecti- 
vity of  the  mediseval  or  Soman  CathoUcism :  with  it  that  pro- 
found ideal  apprehension  of  history,  which  alone  is  available  for 
the  purposes  of  poetry,  is  impracticable;  and  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  possess,  consequently,  no  historical  works  which 
are  truly  scientific,  that  is,  composed  on  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal history ;  and  France  has  only  made  its  great  beginnings  in 
modem  times,  after  having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Eomano-Catho- 
Ucism.  That  Calderon  was  absolutely  incapable  of — indeed  felt 
no  pleasure — ^in  exhibiting  history  as  history,  appears  especially 
firom  his  "Coriolanus,''  under  the  title  of  ^'Tlie  Arms  of  Beauty,'' 
(Las  Armas  de  la  Hermosura),  as  well  as  the  way  he  handles 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  "  Zenobia  the  Great/'  and  in 
"Jealousy  the  Greatest  Monster,"  &c.  And  if  it  should  be 
urged  in  reply  that  it  was  only  ancient  history  which  was  so 
strange  and  uncongenial  to  him,  I  need  only  call  attention  to 
"The  Constant  Prince,"  and  to  the  "Aurora  of  Copacabana,"  in 
which  a  very  modem  event,  and  one  exclusively  belonging  to 
Spanish  Mstor)' — the  conquest  of  Pern — ^is  described.  In  every 
mstance  we  meet  with  the  same  unhistorical  caprice,  the  same 
forced  adjustment  of  history  to  the  peculiar  Spanish  notions  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  of  which  Coriolanus  is  the  clearest  ex- 
pression, wh^e  the  Eoman  hero  contmues  the  war  which  Eomulus 
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had  commenced  against  the  Sabines — ^where  Africa  and  Spain  are 
depicted  as  already  conquered^  and  Borne  is  called  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  and  the  rival  of  Jerusalem :  and  all  the  incidents  are 
modelled  in  agreement  with  the  Spanish  system  of  love  and 
honour.  In  all  instances,  the  historical  story  is  made  to  famish 
nothing  more  than  the  materials  which  the  poetic  {sncj  deals  with 
as  freely  as  if  it  were  the  fruits  of  its  own  absolute  inventioo. 
That  such  a  use  of  history  cannot  exhibit  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  history,  but  rather  the  character  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  of 
the  poetry  of  the  day,  must  be  evident  to  every  mind.  All  that 
is  really  historical  in  such  pieces  of  Calderon's  is  confined  to  the 
mere  names. 

The  place,  therefore,  of  the  historical  drama  is  supplied  by  the 
dramatic  legend.  Wherever  the  past  is  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  wants,  circumstances,  and  ideas  of  the  present,  histoiy 
becomes  pure  tradition.  For  it  is  the  essence  of  tradition,  by  a 
continual  transmutation  of  both  its  matter  and  form,  to  adopt 
successively  the  present  into  the  past,  to  introduce  into  the  ktler 
the  interests,  character,  and  mental  states  of  the  former,  and  to 
fuse  them  both  together  into  one  indissoluble  unity;  whereas, 
conversely,  history  allows  the  past  to  develope  itself  into  the  pie- 
sent,  and  consequently  preserves  and  distinguishes  the  difTerent 
degrees  of  progress.  Even  on  this  account  alone  the  foimer 
becomes  unhistorical,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  only  by  this  means 
that  without  all  external  aids  it  can  preserve  its  life  through  cen- 
turies in  the  national  consciousness  and  interest.  Since,  then, 
Calderon  adheres  stiffly  and  partially  to  the  definite  form  and 
fashion  of  his  own  times,  its  prevailing  objectivity  forces  him  to 
make  a  subjective  and  arbitrary  use  of  the  objective  reality  of 
history ;  the  former  spontaneously  transforms  itself  into  the  latter, 
and  histoiy  ceases  to  be  history.  In  illustration  of  these  rema^ 
I  allude  to  the  drama  which  has  been  already  translated  into 
the  German — "The  Image  of  the  Virgin  at  Toledo."  (Qrigen, 
Perdida  y  Eestauradon  de  la  Yirgen  del  Sagrario.) 

We  might  for  many  reasons  call  this  piece  a  dramatic  triologf . 
Each  "Jornada;,"  or  act,  forms  a  special  drama  of  itself^  of  whidi 
the  first  Ues  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  the  second  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth,  and  the  third  or  last  towards  the  dose 
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of  the  eleventh  centuij.  The  whole  forms  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Toledo, — getting  forth  the  wealth  of  the  city  under  the  Gothic 
dynasty,  its  struggles  with,  and  fall  before  the  Moors,  and  its 
revival  and  emancipation  under  Alfonso  VI.  But  Calderon's  ob- 
ject in  this  piece  is  not  histoiy ;  his  aim  and  interest  in  it  is  the 
exaltation  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  and  its  idolatry.  With- 
out scruple,  he  transfers  the  latter  into  the  past^  which  he  is  deli- 
neating, although  assuredly  it  was  altogether  unknown  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  whole  interest  accordingly 
revolves  round  the  ancient  and  famous  image  of  the  Virgin  at 
Toledo.  The  first  jomada  treats  of  its  origin,  and  exalts  it  aa 
not  made  by  hands, — a  gift  from  heaven,  and  the  work  of  angels^ 
and  the  guerdon  of  victory  in  every  conflict  with  heretical  oppo- 
nents. The  second  sets  forth  the  delivery  of  the  image  from  the 
unholy  hands  of  the  Moors.  The  third,  its  miraculous  recoveiy 
and  restoration  to  its  old  seat  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo.  The 
marvellous  fight  of  King  fiecismund  with  a  monster  demon,  with 
which  the  piece  opens,  is  a  tolerably  arbitrary  embellishment  of 
the  matter.  The  historical  portion,  however — the  victory  of 
the  faith  of  the  church  over  individual  heresies ;  the  struggle  of 
the  Christians  with  the  Moors ;  the  rivalry  of  the  Asturians  and 
Toledans,  &c,— does  but  serve  to  give  as  it  were  names  and  vivid- 
ness to  the  action.  The  history  itself  possesses  no  peculiar  truth 
of  its  own;  it  does  but  serve  as  the  exhibition  of  Calderon's  general 
view  of  the  world  and  things,  and  this  takes  for  granted  the 
miraculous  interference  of  divine  power  with  human  life,  and 
especially  with  the  church :  so  on  this  side  history  is  reduced  into 
a  mere  legend.  Exactly  of  the  same  nature  is  the  handling  of 
history;  the  style  and  purpose  of  the  representation  in  the  "Exal- 
tation of  the  Cross."  But  the  "Constant  Prince,"  and  also  the 
"  Aurora  of  Copacabana,"  the  "  Wonderful  Magician,"  &c.,  possess 
a  legendary  appearance.  The  "  Arms  of  Beauty,"  "  Zenobia  the 
Great,"  the  "  Bridge  of  Mantible,"  &c.,  appear  legendary,  in  so 
far  as  that  while  in  the  former  Calderon's  religious  views,  in  the 
latter  his  notions  of  love,  honour,  and  cavaliership,  completely 
pervade,  and  mould  the  historical  matter  on  which  they  are  built, 
and  the  time  and  place  wherein  the  representation  moves.  History 
can  no  longer  maintain  its  true  character,  whenever  in  any  of  its 
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single  portions  the  universal  traits  of  human  nature  cease  to  be 
regarded  as  its  ideal  eternal  truth,  while  the  temporary  and  the 
special  are  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  absolute  objective  reality. 

From  such  compositions  this  much  alone  is  manifest — that  Cal- 
deron  was  animated  with  the  thought  that  the  dramatic  represen- 
tation ought  to  bo' enlarged  beyond  the  space  of  a  single  genera- 
tion, and  to  comprise  within  its  sphere  the  life  and  fortunes  of  a 
whole  people.  In  the  "  Image  of  the  Virgin/'  too,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  combining  the  tragic  and  the  comic  view  of  things  in  s 
manner  similar  to  that  of  Shakspeare  in  his  historical  dramas. 
Out  of  the  destruction  of  King  Roderick  and  his  army  in  batde 
with  the  Moors, — out  of  the  fall  of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
heathens — a  fate  more  powerful  and  more  tragical  than  death 
itself  to  every  true-hearted  Spaniard, — out  of  the  imprudent  en- 
gagement and  passionate  cmelty  of  Alfonso  VI.,  the  grace  of 
God  brings  about  the  deUverance  of  the  Toledans,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  their  liberty,  their  religion,  and  its  sanctuaries.  But,  on 
the  one  hand,  this  combination  of  tragedy  and  comedy  is  neither 
-complete  nor  truly  organic,  since  neither  the  tragic  nor  the  comic 
aspect  is  fully  unfolded.  The  death  of  Eoderick  and  his  knights 
is  narrated,  and  falls  not  within  the  representation.  The  tragical 
feeUng  which  arises  firom  the  fall  of  the  city  is  softened  by  the 
honourable  terms  of  its  surrender.  Alfonso's  imprudence  is  coun- 
teracted, and  his  frenzy  of  revenge  stilled,  by  the  working  of 
divine  power,  even  before  it  comes  to  an  outbreak;  and  even  the 
avaricious  Selim  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  converted  in  a  miracu- 
lous manner  to  Christianity.  Tlie  divine  justice  falls  here  again 
far  into  the  back-groimd,  and  it  is  the  redeeming  love  oi  God 
which  rules  throughout,  in  order  to  glorify  the  Boman  Cathdic 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  at  the  cost  of  dramatic 
art  that  Calderon  attains  to  even  this  imperfect  combination.  For 
the  legend  (tradition)  is  not  accidentally  but  essentially  the  domain 
of  epic  poetry  (see  Sect.  III.);  and  the  drama,  as  soon  as  it  quits 
the  ground  of  historical  reality  and  of  the  general  traits  of  human 
nature,  necessarily  becomes  a  mere  dramatised  epos.  Even  the 
Grecian  tragedy  would  be  liable  to  this  objection,  did  it  not  in  eveiy 
instance  so  skilfully  throw  into  the  characters  of  its  heroes  such 
strong  traits  of  general  humanity,  and  by  means  of  tlie  chonis  so 
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etroiigly  stamp  the  exhibited  story  of  a  mystical  past  with  the 
vivid  impression  of  that  reality  which  belongs  not  only  to  the 
present,  but  also  to  all  times.  In  this  play  of  Calderon,  the 
present  is  contrariwise  carried  into  the  past.  But  even  because  it 
is  only  the  present  of  the  Spanish  17  th  century,  the  past  is  not 
thereby  elevated  to  the  reality  of  the  present,  but  rather  it  is 
stripped  of  wliat  is  eternally  present,  even  ideal  historicid  truth- 
fulness ;  it  is  removed  out  of  the  domain  of  history  into  the  world 
of  legends.  But  in  such  a  case,  the  drama,  except  when,  in  the 
form  of  comedy,  it  exhibits  the  unreal,  in  order  to  expose  its 
nothingness  must  fall  into  contradiction  with  itself,  inasmuch  as 
it  sets  forth  as  living,  real,  and  actually  present,  a  something  which 
by  no  means  is  such ;  whereas  epic  poetry,  when  it  does  this, 
is  perfectly  consistent,  so  far  as  being  narrative  poetry  it  does  but 
purpose  and  only  engages  to  paint  the  past  with  its  opinions  and 
manners,  but  still  a  past  which,  as  already  shewn,  bears  within 
itself  both  a  present  and  a  future.  And  in  truth  it  is  impossible 
for  even  the  epical  element  to  be  perceived  in  its  complete  purity 
by  Calderon.  For  he  does  not  preserve  the  past  and  its  legen- 
dary  character  tliroughout,  but  only  employs  it  occasionally,  in 
order  to  bring  to  view  and  illustrate  individual  and  partial  ideas 
<^  his  own  age  and  nation.  In  this  way  the  poem  acquires  an 
allegorical  character, — the  subject  matter  employed  has  in  itself  a 
different  signification  from  that  which  the  poet  fastens  on  it,  and 
connects  with  it,  and  the  exhibited  story  signifies  something  else 
than  what  is  immediately  apparent.  In  "  The  Virgin's  Image  of 
Toledo,''  ( Origen,  Perdida,  &c.)  for  instance,  the  history  of  the 
city  does  not  unfold  the  ideas  which  it  contains, — for  this  was  any 
tiling  but  the  poet's  purpose ;  he  only  employs  it  as  an  occasion  to 
dignify  the  Spanisli  image  worsliip.  Accordingly,  Pelagio  and 
Theodoric,  in  the  first  part  or  Jornada,  the  Victorious  Moors  in 
the  second,  and  Selim  in  the  third,  are  all  alike  allegorical  figures, 
and  set  up  as  types,  to  signify  that  neither  intellectual  opposition, 
nor  external  material  power,  nor  lastly,  ignorance  and  passion,  can 
impede  the  works  of  God  and  his  holy  worship,  while  the  opposite 
parties  (St.  Ddcfonso,  the  Governor,  Constanza,  &c.)  represent 
faith,  hope,  (of  an  eventual  deliverance  and  restoration,)  and  an 
•undoubting  surrender  of  one's  self  and  fortunes  to  God  and  his 
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Church.  And  agreeably  herewith  all  the  figures  of  the  piece  are 
but  general  sketches,  drawn  only  with  a*  few  broad  touches,  and 
wholly  devoid  of  sustained  and  characteristic  individuality. 

This  epic  allegorical  colouring  is  found  not  only  in  these  pieces 
of  an  historical  foundation,  but,  understood  in  a  yet  more  general 
sense,  it  may  be  taken  for  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Calderon^s 
poesy.  Wherever  the  subjectivity  yields  so  decidedly  before  the 
force  of  a  fixed  objective  power,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  lyrical 
element  of  dramatic  poetry  to  develope  itself  completely.  For  it 
consists  principally  in  the  welling  forth  of  a  man's  life  and  hiatorj 
out  of  his  inmost  personaUty.  The  epic  element — the  outward 
actions  and  passions,  which  are  determined  by  -the  gen«^  nmid, 
the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  things 
— must  necessarily  obtain  the  preponderance ;  through  the  objective 
forces  which  prevail  in  it,  the  whole  representation  must  itself 
assume  the  character  of  an  epical,  unchangeable,  objective  past. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  on  the  peculiarities  and  characters  of  the  acting 
personages,  but  rather  on  the  represented  fact^  that  the  greai 
stress  and  cliief  significance  must  lie ;  and  if  this  is  not  to  i^pear 
what  it  is  in  and  by  itself,  an  isolated  event,  but  rather  as  ageneral 
principle,  it  must  some  how  or  other  receive  a  typical  emblematic 
stamp — ^it  must  convey  more  than  was  inmiediately  contained  ia 
its  original  manifestation — t.  e,  it  must  become  allegorical  in  a 
larger  sense  of  the  word,  or,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  symbolical 
—(for,  understood  largely,  allegory  falls  under  the  same  general 
notion  with  symbol).  With  Shakspeare,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  and  characterization  are  of  equal  importance ;  and  consequentlj 
the  means  which  he  employs  to  give  this  general  interest  to  the 
exhibited  matter  are  very  difierent  from  Calderon's, 

With  Shakspeare,  for  instance,  the  characters  of  the  dramatic 
personages,  and  at  the  same  time  with  them  the  action,  attains  to 
this  general  interest  and  truth ;  they  become  the  representatives  of 
human  nature  and  history  through  the  method  of  his  composition, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  labours  to  bring  to  view  the  ground- 
idea  of  the  poem,  not  merely  by  means  of  a  few  leading  parts,  but 
in  a  variety  of  ways  by  means  of  several  distinct  classes  of  human 
society.  Here,  consequently,  there  was  no  need  of  allegory.  The 
application  of  the  represented  idea  to  all  men  becomes  inmiediately 
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manifest  simply  by  its  repeated  exhibition.  With  Calderou,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece  never  passes  out  of 
the  range  of  a  few  leading  characters.  His  composition,  therefore, 
resembles  rather  a  mathematical  figure,  whereas  that  of  Shakspeare 
grows  up  Uke  a  mighty  tree  with  many  boughs  and  branches : 
Calderon  advances  forwards  in  a  right  line ;  Shakspeare  in  many 
turns  and  windings.  But  this  straight  street  of  Calderon's  is 
crowded  with  many  unlooked-for  hindrances,  which  are  over- 
come so  strangely  and  unexpectedly,  that  no  one  can  ever  foresee 
the  termination  of  it ;  whereas  in  Shakspeare,  even  from  the  very 
first  introductory  scenes,  it  is  possible  to  recognise  the  route 
he  will  take,  and  the  end  he  will  come  to.  Calderon's  expo- 
sitions consequently  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  simple  kind,  con- 
sisting generally  of  matters  abready  complicated  in  themselves:  certain 
special  circumstances  which  have  preceded  the  first  scene,  and  which, 
therefore,  are  not  acted,  but  narrated  only,  have  plunged  the  principal 
personages  of  the  drama  in  some  perplexity  or  other,  out  of  which 
they  strive  by  every  possible  expedient  to  extricate  themselves. 
But,  either  through  the  strangeness  of  the  means  which  they  have 
recourse  to,  or,  what  is  more  often  the  case,  through  some  untoward 
accident,  the  complication  grows  more  and  more  entangled,  while 
every  new  matter  that  they  set  about,  and  every  fresh  character 
that  is  introduced,  do  but  involve  them  in  greater  difficulties,  and 
apparently  render  the  untying  of  the  knot  more  and  more  impro- 
bable, wliile  at  last  it  is  loosened  in  the  same  strange  way,  and 
frequently  with  startling  suddenness.  Shakspeare,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  in  his  comedies  but  seldom,  and  in  his  tragedies,  in  the 
single  case  of  ''  Hamlet,'^  built  his  exposition  on  a  fact  antecedent 
and  external  to  the  proper  action  of  the  piece ;  and  whenever  he  has 
done  so,  he  has  with  great  skill  invariably  contrived  some  means 
of  presenting  it  again  before  the  spectators  (as,  for  instance,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet. '')  His  introductions 
or  expositions  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  lucid  and  simple. 
He  contrives  at  once  to  lay  open  before  us  the  distinguishing 
features  of  character,  and  the  leading  interests  of  his  personages, 
and  immediately  arranges  them  in  certain  definite  groups;  which 
thereupon,  in  pursuance  of  their  several  aims,  begin  their  separate 
and  independent    movements,   and   as  they  come  into   mutual 
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contact^  seconding  or  thwarting  each  other^  carry  on  the  action  to  its 
highest  point  of  complication^  out  of  which  the  catastrophe  unfold* 
itself  in  his  tragedies  slowly,  and  for  the  most  part  step  and  step; 
but  in  his  comedies,  on  the  contray,  with  greater  suddenness^ 
without  in  either  case  excluding  the  influence  of  such  external 
circumstances,  accidents  and  the  like,  as  are  consistent  with 
the  characters  of  the  dramatic  agents ;  and  which  consequentlj 
acquire  the  higher  significance  of  being  mediately  the  operation  of 
divine  Pro\ddence.  In  fact,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  composition  of  the  two  poets  results  from  this  bd — 
that  with  one  the  plot  is  every  thing,  while  with  the  other  its  im- 
portance is  only  co-ordinate  with  the  development  of  character. 
On  this  account  it  was  not  possible  for  Calderon  to  earn'  out  the 
ground-idea  in  different  groups  of  character.  For  several  of  such 
complicated  plots  as  his  in  a  single  drama  would  evidently  reuder 
the  general  survey  of  the  whole  impracticable. 

By  the  composition,  therefore,  Calderon  could  not  invest  the 
fact  vMx  a  genend  validity.  The  nearest  approach  he  could 
make  thereto  was  by  his  method^  or  rather,  I  should  say,  by  his 
defect,  of  characterization ;  for  a  full  and  thorough  deUneation 
of  character  would,  it  is  evident,  deprive  the  fact  of  much  of  the 
importance  laid  upon  it.  Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  delineate 
character  without  acknowledging  the  rights  of  the  subjectivity  of 
mind,  wliich,  however,  would  overthrow  the  supremacy  of  a  fixed 
and  stem  objectivity.  Of  that  endless  variety,  of  tliat  alwap 
peculiar,  and  occasionally  highly  singular,  and  yet  ever  vivid  in- 
dividuaUty  of  Shakspeare's  characters — of  their  mental  interaction, 
mutually  supplying  and  exliibiting  each  other's  defects  of  charact^ 
—of  all  this  there  could  be  little  or  nothing  in  Calderon.  His 
personages  are  notliing  more  or  less  than  the  Spaniards  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  that  which  we  above  described  as  the  true 
artistic  ideal,  the  primal  form  of  human  nature  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet,  bears  Mith  him,  from  the  very  first,  so  completely  the  fashion 
of  liis  o\m  age  and  nation,  that  naturally  its  several  reflections 
also  are  essentially  modified  thereby.  Accordingly,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  all  Calderon's  dramatic  figures  bear  a  wonderful 
rcsomblance  to  one  another :  it  is  one  great  family  of  Spanish 
nobility.     Don  Gutierre,  in  the  "  Physician  of  his  own  Honour/' 
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Don  Juan^  in  the  "  Painter  of  his  own  Shame/'  Don  Diego,  in  the 
"  Voice  of  Destiny/'  Lisardo,  in  the  "  Good  or  Evil  of  a  Name/' 
&c.,  are  scarcely  distinguishable,  and  so  too  the  female  characters 
— and  the  fathers  and  princes  in  these  and  other  pieces.  The 
Witty  Valet  {the  ffracioso)  and  the  Waiting  Maid  as  his  pendant, 
are  stereotyi)ed  figures  wliich  recur  over  and  over  again.  If,  there- 
fore, we  overlook  the  modifications  brought  about  by  the  various 
and  ever  new  situations,  the  distinction  will  be  found  to  consist 
principally  in  the  greater  or  less  strength  of  the  different  mental 
affections  of  faith,  love,  honour,  or  passion,  by  which  the  several 
characters  are  swayed.  Even  when  he  is  describing  evil  characters, 
as  in  "  The  Devotion  to  the  Cross,"  or  in  '^The  Purgatory  of  St. 
Patrick/'  there  the  evil  is  brought  forward  so  decidedly,  so  openly, 
and  so  objectively,  tliat  it  looks  almost  like  an  evil  spirit  possessing 
the  individual.  His  figures  consequently  appear,  as  it  were,  the 
representatives  of  certain  mental  states  :  St.  Ildefonso,  St.  Patrick, 
and  Zuchania,  in  "  The  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,"  stand  for  perfect 
holiness;  Don  Fernando,  in  "The  Constant  Prince/'  Justina, 
in  ''The  Wonderful  Magician,"  &c.,  typify  faith;  while  the 
above  named  characters,  and  many  others,  are  inpersonations  of 
honour  and  love,  andHerod  the  Tetrarch  of  Jealousy,  and  so  on.  It  is 
then  in  this  allegorical  cast  in  wliich  they  are  consequently  moulded 
that  they  receive  a  certain  impression  of  generahty.  For  the  mental 
states  which  they  pourtray  affect  all  men  alike,  and  are  every 
where  sensible  springs  of  human  action  and  sufi'ering.  In  them, 
at  least,  everj;one  recognises  a  part  of  his  own  life  and  being. 

But  this,  however,  is  not  suiBcient;  for  whatever  of  general 
interest  the  poem  may  acquire  by  such  a  mode  of  characterization, 
it  loses  again  by  the  never  probable,  and  occasionally  indeed  most 
extraordinary,  complication  of  the  plot,  which  is  brought  about 
by  the  strangest  situations  and  most  uncommon  circumstances. 
Oalderon's  fame,  indeed,  rests  entirely  in  the  unfailing  fertihty  with 
which  he  is  ever  producing  what  is  new,  unexpected,  and  extraor- 
dinary. But  it  must  be  plain  at  the  first  glance,  that  situations, 
events,  and  incidents  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  of  every -day  occur- 
rence. No  doubt  there  is  much  of  the  same  kind  in  many  of 
Sliakspeare's  dramas,  and  it  were  highly  ridiculous  to  wish  to 
exclude  the  extraordinary  altogether  from  the  stage.      But  still  it 
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must  be  remembered  that  with  Shakspeare  the  main  stress  does 
not  lie  on  the  mere  fact,  which  is  rather  exhibited  by  him  in  its 
relation  to,  and  in  the  hght  of,  a  consequence  from  the  mental 
(pialities  of  the  personages  of  the  piece,  while  the  latter  are  so 
fall  of  Cathohc  human  nature  that  every  one  recognises  their  type 
in  his  own  bosom,  and  cannot  help  but  view  the  represented 
action  relatively  to  himself.  Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  as  u 
the  case  with  Calderon,  the  fact  presses  so  prominently  forward, 
and  frequently  stands  so  independently  by  itself,  as  to  have  Uttk 
in  common  with  the  characters  of  the  dramatic  personages,  or  at 
least  which  would  affect  any  other  character  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  it  does  them;  then,  whatever  there  is  in  the  piece  of  a 
general  nature,  must  appear  either  immediately  in  the  fact,  or  in 
some  way  or  other  be  brought  about  by  means  of  it. 

Now  this  Calderon  accomphshes  by  his  dirlion.  Nothing  is 
more  striking  than  the  great  difference  between  it  and  Shakspeare's 
language ;  and  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  greater  than  that 
between  the  general  views  of  life,  the  notions  of  tragic  and  comic, 
and  the  composition  and  characterization  of  the  two  poets.  For 
all  these  are  so  intimately  connected  together,  that  any  one  inva- 
riably finds  its  ground  and  explanation  in  the  rest.  Thus  Calde- 
ron's  diction  is  the  effect  primarily  of  his  general  view  of  life  and 
the  world.  Whenever,  as  is  the  case  with  him,  the  action  qipean 
to  be  so  decidedly  conditioned  and  borne  along  by  the  objective 
influences  of  rehgion,  honour,  and  love,  of  circumstances  and 
accidents,  and  the  like,  there  any  immediate  and  intrinsic  unisoii 
between  the  fact  and  the  characters  of  the  acting  personages  is 
impossible.  The  fact  must  from  the  very  b^inning  present 
itself  in  a  certain  objective  opposition  to  the  agent  and  his  own 
consciousness,  even  because  it  is  not  entirely  Ats  own  propertjf. 
The  fact  becomes  thereby  a  matter  for  reflection  to  the  personages 
of  his  dramas.  On  this  account  Calderon  s  diction  could  not  be 
the  immediate  suggestions  of  the  soul,  which  terminate  and  com- 
bine so  entirely  with  the  fact,  that  the  expression  of  them  becomes 
the  language  of  history — ^the  language  of  action  itself.  But  in 
consequence  of  want  of  union  between  them,  which  in  the 
Spanish  })oet  is  every  where  sensible,  all  the  conceptions,  senti- 
ments, and  ideas  which  the  deed  calls  forth,  have  already  passed 
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through  the  reflection  ;  from  which  aloue  fssicj  receives  them,  in 
order  to  give  them  utterance,  form,  and  shape.  This  primarily 
will  account  for  the  pervading  and  wonderful  union  in  his  lan- 
guage, of  the  most  delicate  antitheses  and  acutest  combinations 
of  reflection,  with  the  richest,  most  varied,  and  most  exquisite 
flowers  of  imagery  and  fancy.  Hence,  too,  its  prevailing  tone  is 
meditative,  descriptive,  and  ornate.  Since  it  is  only  conjointly 
with  the  reflection  that  the  fancy  apprehends  its  object,  imder  their 
hands  it  becomes  as  it  were  spontaneously  both  greater  and  more 
bnUiant;  they  turn  it  on  every  side,  concentrate  all  the  light 
upon  it,  and  exhibit  it  in  the  brightest  colours.  This,  too,  will 
account  for  the  extreme  length  of  the  speeches,  which  are  quite  in 
unison  with  the  character  of  Spanish  poesy,  but  which  necessa- 
rily appear  to  us  unnatural  in  all  cases  where  the  exhibited 
matter  demands  thoughts  and  feelings  more  lively  and  more  imme- 
diately excited  by  the  dramatic  situations  themselves.  They  do 
not  appear  natural,  because  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
represented  feeling  is  living  and  real,  when  it  is  able  to  give  utt^- 
ance  to  itself  in  such  choice  and  artificial  forms  and  turns  of  lan- 
guage. With  us  the  road  from  emotion  to  reflection  is  shorter  than 
with  Calderon,  with  whom  a  very  different  habit  of  viewing  life, 
long  pursued  and  therefore  all  but  natural,  has  reduced  to  the  very 
least  the  distance  between  them.  The  same  circumstance  will 
also  serve  to  explam  the  varied  measures  of  his  versification,  wliich 
at  times  display  a  most  extrardinary  ingenuity — the  long-continued 
series  of  assonances,  and  the  polished  rhymes  in  which  Calderon's 
language  rings  forth,  as  it  were,  in  ever-changing  peals  of  harmo- 
nious chimes.  This  character  of  the  versification,  lyrical  rather 
than  dramatic,  and  absolutely  excluding  the  introduction  of  prose, 
is  the  very  form  which  most  completely  corresponds  with  its  sub- 
ject-matter— ^the  fitting  vehicle  of  the  witty  combinations  and  anti- 
theses, fulness  of  imagery  and  brilliant  descriptions.  The  emo- 
tion and  passion  of  the  moment,  however,  never  express  them- 
selves in  such  laboured  form ;  to  acquire  this  they  must  first  pass 
through  the  reflection  and  be  exhibited  by  the  fancy.  This  artifi- 
cial language  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  regarded  as  the  coun- 
terpart to  his  style  of  composition  with  its  singular  and  artfully 
contrived  complications.     The  compositions  and  the  characteriza- 
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tion  equally  required  such  long  descriptive  arid  meditative  speecbes?, 
both  to  afford  a  halting  and  resting-point  amidst  the  ever  nen' 
shapes  and  fresh  entanglements  of  the  action^  and  also  becau:*e 
characters  which  are  at  the  same  time  representations  of  some  one 
or  other  of  man^s  mental  states^  must  enforce  and  throw  them  all 
out  with  especial  breadth  and  distinctness.    And  conversely,  again, 
the  language  must  react  on  the  characterization  and  compositiou, 
even  because  such  a  style  of  diction  is  only  possible  where  the 
composition  and  characterization  are  of  this  kind.     Lastly,  since 
in  Calderon  the  tragical  is  not  so  markedly  distinguished  from  the 
comic,  his  language  consequently  in  both  is  very  similar ;  whereas 
ill  Shakspeare,  in  consequence  of  a  clearer  separation  between  the 
two,  and  of  the  different  tone  and  keeping  of  the  characters  occa- 
sioned thereby,  the  very  language  assumes  a  different  look  in  comedy 
and  tragedy  :    in  the  latter  instance  the  expression   of  feehng 
and  passion  is  more  vehement,  more  compressed,  more  unpreme- 
ditated; wliile  in  the  latter  it  is  milder,  more  difiFuse,  and  more 
weighed ;  in  the  one  swelling  into  the  grand,  the  uncommon  and 
the  marvellous,  while  in  the  other  it  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
ordinary  language  of  every-day  existence. 

Whilst,  however,  Calderon  employs  all  the  resources  of  language 
to  embellish,  exalt,  and  magnify  his  subject,  it  acquires  thereby  a 
greater  extension  than  by  itself  belongs  to  it,  and  draws  iiitliin 
its  range  a  greater  mass  of  life.  While  it  is  tlius  turned,  consi- 
dered and  described  in  all  its  aspects,  its  reference  and  applicabi- 
lity to  the  general  principles  of  human  nature  becomes  more 
conspicuous.  Tliis  reflective  meditation  on  the  matter  in  hand  is 
the  substitute  for  Shakspeare's  mode  of  carrying  the  same  ground- 
idea  into  several  distinct  groups  of  characters  and  interests.  It 
is  by  this  means  only  that  a  general  idea  is  stamped  on  the 
materials  which  Calderon  is  working  upon,  and  that  the  action 
becomes  divested  of  its  individuality,  and  ceases  to  appear 
a  rare  and  isolated  case.  This  is  most  clearly  apparent  in  his 
"Life  a  Dream.''  Without  the  long  contemplative  soUloquf 
of  the  Prince  and  others,  the  action  in  this  case  could  only 
appear  a  singular  and  unprecedented  event.  It  is,  then, 
through  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  language,  that  the  piece 
acquires  whatever  of  general  interest  it  does  possess;  it  is  only  by 
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this  expedient  that  the  ground-idea  of  the  piece — that  human  life 
in  its  finiteness  and  variety  is  but  a  dream^  out  of  which  man 
may  be  awakened  in  a  moment  by  death — is  brought  clearly  and 
distinctly  to  view.  The  same  remark^  as  any  attentive  reader  of 
his  works  will  readily  discover,  appUes  with  greater  or  less  truth 
to  all  Calderon's  dramas. 

This  is  Calderon's  method  of  representation.  We  must  desig- 
nate it  as  unartistic,  even  because  the  leading  ideas  of  his 
several  pieces  are  brought  before  us  by  the  medium  of  reflection 
as  mere  ideas  or  thoughts,  and  are  not  immediately  realised  by 
true  artistic  means  ;  i.  e.  they  are  not  pourtrayed  and  em- 
bodied in  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  acting  personages. 
It  is,  however,  this  mode  of  exhibition  that  gives  Calderon  the 
advantage  over  Shakspeare;  rendering,  as  it  does,  his  dramas 
more  easily  understood  than  Shakspeare^s.  It  requires,  for  in- 
stance, no  great  study  or  acuteness  to  discover  the  leading  idea 
in  "Life  a  Dream.^'  Equally  obvious  is  it  in  another  piece  of  the 
same  class,  even  if  it  were  not  expressly  freshened  in  the  very 
title—''  In  this  Life  all  is  Truth  or  all  a  Lie.''  (En  esta  vida  todo 
es  verdad  y  todo  mentira.)  No  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  what 
is  the  true  ground-idea  in  the  "  Physician  of  his  Own  Honour,'' 
the  "  Painter  of  his  Own  Shame,"  the  "  Wonderful  Magician,"  and 
the  other  dramas  already  mentioned ;  and  the  case  will  be  found  to 
be  the  same  of  all  the  rest.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  on 
the  other  hand  this  has  its  disadvantage.  For  inasmuch  as  this 
clear  projection  of  the  ground-idea  is  accomplished  not  so  much 
by  means  of  an  active  dramatic  representation,  as  of  language^ 
it  does  not  pervade  all  the  parts  and  members  of  the  poem  in  an 
equal  degree.  In  order  to  carry  the  plot  to  the  greatest  possible 
comphcation,  he  frequently  employs  a  host  of  subordinate  person- 
ages ;  to  whom,  however,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  give  an  interest  in 
the  principal  action,  and  whom  consequently  he  is  forced  to  leave 
in  pursuit  of  special  objects  of  their  own.  Shakspeare,  no  doubt, 
does  the  same,  even  because  it  is  fully  agreeable  to  the  essence  of 
dramatic  poesy.  But  still  he  has  contrived,  with  various  modificar 
tions  indeed,  to  maintain  in  all  these  subordinate  interests  and 
inferior  personages  the  same  idea  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
primary  action.     But  this  is  not  true  of  Calderon.     In  his  ''  liflp 
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a  Dream/'  for  instance^  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  Bosaora;  the 
history  of  Leonora,  in  the  "Physician  of  his  Own  Honour/'  and 
in  ^'  Jealousy  the  greatest  of  Monsters,^'  the  loves  and  adventures 
of  Rolemy  and  Livia,  if  they  are  not  whofly  extrinsical  to  the 
main  action,  are  at  least  entirely  extraneous  to  the  idea  which 
that  is  intended  to  exhibit.  This  objection  naturally  implies  pre- 
eminently to  Calderon's  method  of  composition,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  a  necessary  result  of  it.  In  its  first  root,  therefore,  it  goes 
back  to  his  general  view  of  life  and  the  world.  It  serves  also  to 
explain  why  Galderon,  in  spite  of  his  vigorous  fancy,  his  remarkable 
acuteness,  and  well-exercised  reflection,  is  not  to  be  compared  for 
richness  of  ideas  with  Shakspeare.  For  such  a  fixed  objectivity 
evidently  deprives  life  of  its  mobility  and  elasticity.  It  is  in  om- 
sequence  of  this  that  we  behold  Spain,  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  more  and  more  withdrawn  from  the  stage  of  political 
influence,  and  gradually  retiring  within  itself.  The  aspects 
which,  under  such  an  objective  fixity,  life  must  present  to 
artidtic  exhibition,  are  already  limited  to  a  few  definite  points; 
all  besides  must  be  excluded  as  arbitrary  and  untrue.  Ac- 
cordingly the  fundamental  ideas  of  Calderon's  pieces  move  in 
comparative  narrow  spheres,  and  the  same  idea  differently  dressed 
out  recurs  in  several  of  his  pieces.  Thus  the  ''Devotion  to  the 
Cross/'  and  the  "  Purgatory  of  St-Patrick,**  exhibit  the  life  of  sinfol 
man,  as  in  itself  utterly  lost,  and  only  endurable  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  God's  grace.  Closely  akin  therewith  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  in  ''The  Wonderful  Magician,''  and  "The  Exaltation 
of  the  Cross/'  unless  perhaps,  in  tiiis  piece,  some  may  be  disposed 
to  lay  the  principal  stress  on  the  destruction  of  the  devil  and  all 
evil  powers  by  the  miraculous  agency  of  Grod;  in  which  case, 
however,  the  piece  will  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of 
human  interests.  "Life  a  Dream,"  and  its  pendant,  "In  this  Life 
all  is  Truth  and  all  a  Lie,"  have  the  same  idea  for  their  founda- 
tion. "The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour,"  and  "The  Pamter 
of  his  own  Shame,"  pourtray  the  influence  which  ideas  ODoe 
formed  exercise  onlife,  while  in  the  "Good  or  Evil  of  a  Nam^"  in 
"The  Voice  of  Destiny/'  and  others,  life  is  exhibited  in  a  similar 
dependence  on  apparently  the  most  inconsiderable  trifles.  It  it 
evident  that  Calderon's  ideas  are  not  always  very  jHofound,  but 
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are  frequently  obnoxious  to  the  chai^  of  being  narrow  and  partial. 
Tlius  Shakspeare  has  employed  in  his  '^  Midsummer  Night^s 
Dream''  the  same  thought  that  Calderon  has  in  ^^Life  a  Dream/' 
But  the  former  has  made  of  it  a  most  serious  drama — the 
latter  a  most  gay  and  merry  piece.  Whereas  Calderon  gives 
a  very  partisd  conception  of  this  idea  for  its  full  and  complete 
truth ;  Sliakspeare^  indeed,  admits  its  general  validity,  but  at  the 
same  time  by  parodying  it  displays  its  one-sidedness  and  false- 
hood. And  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  already-named  pen- 
dant to  ''Life  a  Dream/'  which,  for  the  most  part,  corresponds  to 
Shakspeare's  "Comedy  of  Errors." 

From  the  nature  of  Calderon'.?  composition,  characterisation,  and 
language,  and  lastly  from  his  general  view  of  life  and  the  world,  it 
follows  immediately  that  that  which  we  have  above  designated  by 
thejdtle  of  invention  must  play  a  very  different  part  with  him  than 
with  Shakspeare.  I  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
reasons  why  it  fell  so  for  in  the  background  with  the  latter.  All 
these  disappear  in  the  case  of  Calderon,  and  give  way  to  others 
which  necessarily  lead  to  an  opposite  result.  Since  with  Calderon 
the  subjective  peculiarities  of  the  dramatic  personages  are  pushed 
aside,  and  the  fact  brought  prominently  forward,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  the  leading  idea  confined  to  one  principal  action,  and 
is  driven  to  have  recourse  to  the  language  for  its  full  expression, 
it  must  consequently  be  his  first  object  to  awaken  in  the  specta- 
tors the  deepest  possible  sympathy  for  the  principal  action.  He 
must  therefore  seek  even  beforehand  to  present  it  at  once  in  an 
interesting  and  unusual  Ught,  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  bustle  of 
excitement,  and  to  give  it  constantly  some  new  and  unexpected 
turn — to  draw  the  knot  to  all  appearance  tightly  and  indis- 
solubly,  in  order  to  undo  it  again  as  quickly  and  charmingly. 
Consequently,  to  succeed  in  all  this,  he  must  entirely  out  of  his  ovm 
means  and  resource  invent  perpetually  new  and  extraordinary 
relations,  circumstances,  and  situations.  Wherever  the  whole  of 
life  possesses  so  fixed,  definite,  and  objective  a  shape  as  it  does  in 
Calderon's  view  of  it,  all  the  interest  must  centre  in  the  diversified 
positions  which  individuals  take  up  relatively  to  its  objective  forces, 
and  wliich  are  brought  about  entirely  by  circumstances,  and  in 
the  manifold  complication  and  dissolution  of  the  conflict  between 
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them  both.     Ordinary  Spanish  life  itself  must  therefore  prodace 
a  great  supply  of  such  most  compUcated  relations^  and  continually 
exercise  the  natural  ingenuity  of  the   Spaniards,  calling  forth 
all  their  rare  faculties  of  fancy  and  combination  in  the  inven- 
tion of  remedies  of  every  kind.     Out  of  this  source  it  was,  withoat 
doubt,  that  Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  aU  the  Spanish  dramatists 
of  their  school,  in  ingenious  devices  of  this  kind  are  far  richer 
than  all  the  other  play-writers  of  the  whole  world  taken  together. 
The  fame  of  this  eminently  inventive  faculty  must,  however,  be 
ascribed  not  merely  to  their  poets,  but  also  in  a  measure  to  the 
general  mind  and  character  of  their  nation.     If  so,  then  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  other  pecuUarities  of  Calderon's  \iTitings,  the 
thorouglily  national  feature  of  his  poesy  is  prominently  conspicuous. 
In  short  it  does  not  admit  of  a  question,  that  Calderon,  Lope  de 
Vega,  and  others,  are  preeminently  popular  poets  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  term ;  i.  e,  they  are  poets  chiefly  for  their  own  nation 
and  their  own  age.     It  is  only  a  small  portion  of  their  works  that 
can  lay  claim  to  possessing  an  universal  interest  for  all  lands  and 
all  times.     A  great  proportion  of  them  are  built  so  entirely  on  the 
view  of  the  world  and  things,  and  on  the  sentiment^s  and  habits 
prevailing  in  their  own  century  and  people,  that  it  is  onlv  in  Spain 
that  they  can  look  for  a  full  and  fedr  appreciation. 

To  point  out  the  intrinsic  harmony  between  the  characteristic 
features  of  Calderon's  poetry,  and  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  nation, 
as  well  as  between  the  single  leading  elements  of  his  poetiy  and 
its  general  basis  and  foimdation,  was  the  principal  object  of  the 
sketch  which  we  have  thus  attempted  both  of  him  and  his  poetrv. 
It  has  served  to  demonstrate  the  genius  and  originality  of  the 
poet,  which  excludes  everything  extraneous  and  foreign,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  famishes  a  security  for  the  correctness  of  our 
conception  of  his  artistic  personality.  For  harmony  is  ever  the 
chief  criterion  of  truth,  whenever  the  question  is  of  firee  and  inde- 
pendent intellectual  life,  and  true  genius  and  originality  reveal 
themselves  preeminently  in  that  creative  activity  whose  productions 
are  organic,  catholic,  and  harmonious. 

Calderon^s  life  falls  midway  between  the  Heformation  and  the 
times  of  GOETHE.  The  last  years  pf  his  long  career  touch  upon 
that  epoch  when  Deism  b^un  to  be  rife  among  the  theokgiaiia 
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of  England^  and  from  thence  spread  itself  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury over  the  continent,  and  especially  over  Germany.  This 
Deism,  which,  supported  by  an  empirical  and  materialistic  philo- 
sophy, quickly  exhibited  an  unmitigated  hostility  to  Christianity, 
was  the  consequence  of  a  false  and  partial  adoption  of  the  vital 
principle  of  the  Eeformation.  What  Protestantism  chiefly  pro- 
tested against,  was  the  one-sided,  dead  formal  objectivity  which 
marked  the  mediaeval  Catholicism,  and  the  errors  which  sprung 
out  of  that  evil  source,  especially  those  of  a  compulsory  faith, 
and  of  justification  by  works.  With  the  restoration  of  a  free 
living  and  scriptural  faith  to  its  full  rights,  a  requisition  was  still 
made  upon  the  human  mind  to  recognise  also  the  objective  truth 
of  Christianity  as  its  own  truth,  and  to  realise  it  in  itself  in  its 
cognition  and  science,  in  willing  and  doing.  The  independent 
right  of  the  subjectivity  of  mind  was  unquestionably  established 
at  the  Eeformation,  wliich  threw  off  the  yoke  of  a  fixed  and  arbi- 
trary objectivity;  but  this  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  sub- 
jective mind  did  not  entitle  it  to  maintain  a  position  irrespective  of 
objective  truth,  but  on  the  contrary  did  but  set  forth  more 
strongly  its  duty  of  observing  a  due  subordination  thereto.  But 
unfortunately,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  a 
divergence  of  principle  was  apparent,  involving  the  greatest  in- 
terests. Wliile  Luther  admitted  that  all  was  for  the  Scripture  that 
was  not  against  it,  and  by  so  doing  respected  in  its  objective 
vahdity  the  whole  of  the  existing  dogmatic  interpretation,  and  all 
the  institutions  of  the  Church  which  were  not  directly  opposed  to 
Holy  Writ,  many  of  his  fellow  reformers  advanced  the  position, 
that  all  is  contrary  to  Scripture  which  is  not  expressly  asserted, 
permitted,  or  conmianded  by  it.  Hereby  the  bare  dead  word  was 
set  up  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  standard  of  truth,  and  imme- 
diately the  religious  mind  assumed  a  hostile  position  against  the 
valid  objectivity  of  the  ecclesiastical  system :  while  it  recognised 
the  one  chief  foundation,  it  rejected  all  else.  But  now  this  one 
foundation — the  word  of  Holy  Writ,  requires  to  be  understood 
and  explained,  and  if  with  it  nothing  else  is  acknowledged  but  the 
subjectivity  of  mind,  then  the  understanding  of  Scripture,  and  all 
interpretation  of  it,  must  necessarily  assume  a  subjective  character. 
Whatever,  therefore,  the  subjective  mind,  in  its  individual  variable 
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capacity  and  faculty  of  judging,  is  incapable  of  comprehending, 
becomes  obnoxious  to  doubt,  which  naturally  soon  extends  itself 
even  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  ultimately  to 
Christianity  itself. 

Now  the  birth  and  education  of  Goethe  fall  in  this  p^od,  when 
Christianity,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  mystical  or 
formal-orthodox  believers,  had  given  way  before  a  shallow  Debm, 
or  the  so-called  rehgion  of  nature,  and  when  in  all  the  countries 
of  Protestantism  the  ecclesiastical  life  lay  prostrate ;  whilst  the 
subjectivity  of  mind,  in  the  reckless  prosecution  of  its  own  right*, 
in  opposition  to  all  objectivity,  and  wholly  regardless  of  its  duti«, 
had  raised  itself  to  a  height  from  which  it  necessarily  fell  into  the 
depths  of  a  most  imspiritual  materialism,  in  which  every  individual 
set  up  his  own  judgment  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  world,  and  the 
infaUible  standard  of  thet  ruly  beautiful  and  good.  Tlie  Uterature 
and  tastes  of  France  at  this  time  reigned  generally  over  Germanv 
also.  And  it  was  in  France  that  this  conflict  of  subjectivity  with 
objectivity  was  fully  and  completely  fought  out,  until  in  the 
domains  of  religion,  morality,  and  philosophy,  it  led  to  materialism, 
hbertinism,  and  atheism,  and  in  the  domains  of  law  and  poUtics, 
to  revolution  and  the  total  subversion  of  all  the  existing  relations 
of  society.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  French 
spirit  held  a  complete  sway  over  the  German.  Against  the  total 
success  of  this  monster,  the  profounder  moral  feeling  of  the  Ger- 
man people  raised  an  insuperable  barrier.  In  Germany,  accord- 
ingly, the  life  of  rehgion  could  not  be  entirely  extinguished; 
it  was  only  pushed  into  the  background,  and  shut  up  a  while 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  empty  morality.  Accordingly,  the 
Gallican  materialism  and  atheism  assumed  in  this  country  the 
form  of  the  so-called  religion  of  reason,  or,  to  express  myself  bel- 
ter, in  a  moralism  whose  religious  foundation  was  a  bald,  unsab- 
stantial  deistic  view  of  life,  which  had  for  its  vital  principle  the 
law  of  reason  and  moraUty  imminent  in  the  subjective  mind  of 
man.  Of  these  opinions  Kant  came  forward  as  the  spokesnoLan  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  about  the  time  when 
Goethe  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Contemporary  with  him, 
Winkelman  was  labouring  to  revive  a  correct  knowledge  of  ancaent 
art,  while  Lessing,  with  the  energetic  vigour  of  his  sharp  and 
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forcible  criticism,  pointed  out  and  put  down  the  false  taste — ^the 
unnaturalness  and  emptiness  of  French  poetry,  and  thereby  brought 
to  a  close  the  reign  of  Gallican  literature  in  Germany.  These 
men,  with  Klopstock,  Wieland,  and  others,  were  the  leaders  of 
that  poetical  and  sesthetical  direction  of  mind,  along  wliich  GxKjthe 
and  Schiller  were  at  first  carried  with  the  throng,  until  at  last  they 
stood  by  themselves  at  the  head  of  it,  as  the  Corypha;i  of  the 
freshly  blooming  classical  htej^ture  of  Germany.  Upon  one 
branch  of  this  great  line  the  same  direction  led  to  the.  soft  dreami- 
ness of  feeUng  and  fancy,  and  on  another  it  turned,  in  opposition 
to  the  artificial  French  refinement,  to  nature,  wliich,  together  with 
a  pure  natural  humanity,  it  worshipped  as  the  only  source  of  all 
truth  and  beauty,  and  thereby  fell  in  and  coincided  with  the  phi- 
losophical and  pedagogical  naturalism  of  a  Bousseau  and  Basedow, 
as  well  as  with  Herder's  ideahstic  humanity.  A  barren  deism  of 
itself  drove  those  richer  minds,  that  longed  after  a  hving  active 
GFodhead,  to  the  worship  of  nature,  which  again  opened  the  way 
to  a  system  of  pantheism. 

These  are  the  principal  elements  of  the  age  to  which  Goethe's 
prime  belonged.  They  are  all  more  or  less  clearly  mirrored  in  his 
poetry ;  and  it  is  a  fact  to  be  prominently  noticed,  as  affording  a 
characteristic  mark  of  distinction  between  the  two  dramatists, 
that  Goethe  appears  to  have  been  influenced  much  more  than 
Shakspeare  by  the  interests  and  tendencies  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  and  wrote.  Indeed,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  it  is  pro- 
perly the  living  and  characteristic  principle  "of  his  poetry,  to 
awaken,  by  a  poetical  exhibition  of  them,  a  perception  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  ideas,  exciting  causes,  and  the  inmost  springs 
wliich  carried  forward  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
Accordingly,  as  he  experienced  them  himseK,  and  in  his  own  circle, 
such  they  occur  again  in  his  own  poems,  but  raised  and  elevated 
to  a  living  objective  shape :  Goethe  is  in  fact  the  microcosm  of 
his  own  age  and  nation.  And  this  accounts  not  only  for  the  great 
influence,  but  also  for  the  reputation,  which  his  works  so  widely 
and  so  quickly  gained;  and  it  is  therefore  a  literary  problem  for 
the  present  age,  which  stiQ  looks  for  a  satisfactory  solution,  to  ex- 
hibit both  the  history  of  his  works  and  tliat  of  his  life,  in  this 
their  living  action  and  counteraction,  and  also  to  trace  the  compli- 
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cated  and  reciproc^  relation  between  them  and  his  age.     As  our 
object,  however,  embraces  only  his  dramatic  poetTy,  the  smallest 
portion  of  his  hterary  labours — as  we  only  propose  to  point  out 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
Shakspeare — a  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  beyond  our  pro- 
vince.    We   content  ourselves,   therefore,   with  a  few   remarks. 
But  previously,  and  at  once,  w^e  may  observe,  that  that  general 
demoraUsation,  which  issuing  from  the  fundamental  tendeuc}'  of 
the    age    to  destroy   and  to    set  itself   against  all   objectintv, 
against  all  existing  institutions,  had  b^an  to  spread  over  all  the 
greater  or  less  relations  of  life,  evidently  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  composition  of   The   '^ Mitschuldigen,''  (The 
Accomphces,)  one  of  his  first  pieces.     '^  Gotz  von  BerUcliingen," 
and  "  Egmont,''  are  pervaded  with  the  ideas  which  were  the  intel- 
lectual springs  of  the  French  revolution,  and  which  again,  dis- 
torted to  caricatures  by  exaggeration,  are  ridiculed  in  the  "  Bur- 
gergeneral,"  (Tlie  Citizen  General),  and  the  "  Aufgeregte,"  (Tlie 
Kebels).     '^  Die  NaturUche  Tochter''  (Tlie  Natural   Daughter) 
also  owes  its  existence  to  the  revolutionary  state  of  Europe,  which, 
hke  a  thunder-cloud  charged  with  destruction,  forms  here  the  back- 
ground of  the  action.     '' Stella'"  and  '^Clavigo,'"  on  the  other 
hand,  connect  themselves  with  the  life  of  '^  Werther/'  ddineatiug, 
though  under  another  aspect,  the  same  sentimental  dreamy  style 
of  mind,  out  of  sorts  with  reahty  and  the  existing  order  of  things ; 
the  inconsistencies  of  a  mind  richly  endowed  indeed,  but  gi>ing 
way  entirely  to  self  and  its  own  passions  and  feelings ;  while  the 
"Die  Laune  des  Verhebten,"  (A  Lover's  Humours,)  and  some 
of  his  httle  operas,  abandoning  the  contradictions  and  compli- 
cations of  a  refined  and  artificial  state  of  society,  are  devoted 
entirely  to  nature,  and  the  gay  sportiveness  of  a  simple  ideal  life  of 
nature.     ^'  Iphigenia"  is  a  rare  expression  of  reverence  for,  and  a 
profound  study  and  sohd  understanding  of,  ancient  art  and  beauty. 
'^Tasso,"  on  the  other  hand,  reflects  both  the  lofty  consciousness 
of  a  true  poetic  genius,  which  princes  and  people  do  homage  to, 
which  soars  high  above  the  limits  of  social  life,  as  well  as  the 
morbid  weakness  of  mind,  which  absorbed  in  a  poetical  existence 
of  its  own,  has  set  itself  loose  from  all  the  restraints  of  actaal  life, 
and  is  consequently  a  true  picture  of  this  idealising  and  Ksthetical 
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tendency.  But  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  tone  which  runs 
through  all  Goethe's  poems  is  sounded  so  clearly  and  loudly  by 
the  *'  Faust,''  that  it  combines  all  the  different  notes  of  the  accord. 
It  speaks  the  prevailing  tone  of  Goethe's  age,  the  vivid  conscious- 
ness of  the  illimitableness  of  the  subjective  mind,  which  indeed 
expresses  itself  one-sidedly  in  a  struggle  after  freedom,  thorouglily 
subjective,  and  yet  nevertheless  wholly  limitless,  in  the  effort  con- 
sequently to  break  off  all  fetters,  even  those  which  are  most  inter- 
nal and  subjective,  and  by  a  mighty  power  to  bring  down  heaven 
to  itself,  and  to  rule  the  world.  This  is  the  organic  centre  of  all 
Goethe's  poetry ;  not  only  does  it  colour,  but  it  is  also  deeply 
engrained  into,  his  whole  poetic  view  of  life  and  the  world. 

As  with  Calderon  a  fixed  objecti\'ity  maintains  a  decided  prepon- 
derance, so  conversely  with  Goethe  the  great  weight  is  everywhere 
laid  on  the  pure  free  subjectivity  of  mind  and  life.  Here  every 
individual  has  liis  own  religion  and  morality,  his  own  view  of  life, 
liis  own  vocation,  his  own  destiny,  ''  for  every  individual  character 
has  its  justification."  Tlie  relation  of  individuals  to  God  is  not 
less  various  and  manifold  than  the  differences  of  men's  minds  and 
hearts.  Tliis  alone  appears  to  be  objectively  certain, — that  if  man 
is  to  ])ossess  a  full,  unlimited,  absolute,  or  rather  abstract  freedom 
of  will  and  conduct,  God  on  liis  part  cannot  reserve  to  himself 
any  influence,  whether  mediate  or  immediat<5,  upon  history,  on  the 
sufferings  and  performances  of  men.  Goethe  therefore  gives  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  shallow  deism  of  his  generation,  which  placed 
God  and  the  world  in  an  obscure  and  remote  relation  to  each 
other ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  his  deistic  view 
of  the  world  and  things,  the  subjectivity  of  mind  and  life  is  neces- 
sarily preeminent  in  liis  poetry ;  the  one  conditions  and  produces 
the  other.  For  when  God's  essence  and  will  are  supposed  to  be 
withdrawn  and  confined  to  a  distant  and  unexplorable  region, 
without  and  apart  from  this  world,  in  whose  guidance  and  preser-r 
vation  it  in  nowise  and  at  no  time  reveals  itself,  then  the  human 
mind  loses  all  objective  universality  of  thought  and  knowledge, 
every  universal  and  objective  standard  of  conduct  and  desire ;  it 
is  leff  entirely  to  itself,  and  from  itself  must  it  derive  all  moral 
and  theoretic  truth.  In  the  case  of  Goethe,  there  is  no  question 
of  any  properly  rcUj/iouH,  or  at  least  Christian  view  of  things. 
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such  as  supposes  the  love  and  justice  of  God  to  be  eminentJj 
operative  in  the  world.  We  find,  therefore,  in  his  dramas,  no  such 
allusions  to  God*s  ruhng  hand,  or  to  the  connection  between  the 
present  and  a  future  existence,  which  occur  so  freqaentlj  in  Shak- 
speare's  "  Macbeth,**  "  Hamlet,''  and  many  of  his  historical  pieces. 
Even  in  '^Faust,"  this  interaction  of  the  two  worlds  has  in  realitr  only 
an  allegorical  meaning.  Goethe's  general  view  is  essentially  nothing 
more  than  a  moral  view,  the  expressing  of  the  prevailing  moralian 
of  his  day.  The  evolution  of  the  world's  history  does  not  »"ith 
him  as  with  Shakspcare  depend  on  an  organic  connection  between 
the  di\dne  love  and  justice  and  human  freedom,  but  in  his  \iew  it 
is  rather  nothing  but  the  ceaseless  counteraction,  struggle,  and 
conflict  of  natural,  of  human  forces,  which  are  kept  in  balance  bjr 
the  specific  intrinsic  gravitation  of  this  earthly  existence,  but  of 
which  the  result  is  different  for  each  individual,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  capacities,  and  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  severally  applied,  (jod,  indeed,  does  not  abstain  alto- 
gether from  the  game :  having  at  once  set  it  in  play  he  stands 
as  the  prime  moving  cause  far  away  in  the  background,  and 
notliing  more  is  seen  or  felt  of  his  immediate  influence.  In 
"Faust"  he  does  but  appear  to  permit  the  happening  of  whatc\er 
may  chance  to  happen,  and  he  keeps  so  entirely  out  of  the  action 
as  if  he  were  but  the  prologue  and  epilogue  of  the  world'? 
history.  Moral  necessity,  therefore,  is  with  Goethe  not  the  ex- 
pression of  God's  ruling  justice,  but  it  is  a  power  ever  operating 
within  the  human  mind,  ever  n^tiving  and  destroying  itself,  and 
putting  an  end  to  that  struggle  after  absolute  fireedom,  in  which 
the  infinity  of  the  subjective  mind  exhausts  itself,  and  by  so 
doing  destroys  the  latter  in  its  negative  form  by  its  own  means. 
Thus,  no  doubt,  it  does  destroy  ultimately  the  subjective  caprice, 
and  ensure  the  permanence  of  right  and  morality.  But  right  and 
morality  appear  to  possess  no  power  of  their  own  ;  they  are  not 
brought  objectively  in  opposition  to  the  evil  will,  caprice,  weak- 
ness, and  perversities  of  man;  they  arc  of  no  avail  or  influence, ^jr^/ 
bt/  means  of  the  destructive  energy  contained  in  the  subjective 
itself.  Destiny,  therefore,  is  not  with  Goethe  as  with  Shakspeaie 
the  result  of  an  organic  action  and  counteraction  betwieen  tlie 
divine  and  human  energy  of  will,  but  a  consequence  of  the  act  of 
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a  transccndeutal  destination  of  man,  of  wliich,  as  it  lies  without 
this  earthly  existence,  he  himself  is  unconscious,  and  in  which  he 
is  placed  in  a  certain  definite  and  irrevocable  relation  to   this 
might  of  moral  necessity.     Of  this  view  "Egmont''  gives  the 
fitting   appropriate  expression:  at  the  moment  when,  conscious 
of  the  complete  freedom  of  his  will,  in  defiance  of  the  duties 
of  his  position,  and  in  rejection  of  all  warnings,  he  yields  him- 
self up  entirely  to   the  inward  bias  of  his  own  mind,   he   ex- 
claims— "The  coursers  of  time,  lashed,  as  it  were,  by  invisible 
spirits,  hurry  on  with  the  light  car  of  our  destiny ;  and  nothing 
remains  for  us  but  with  cool   self-possession  to  hold  the  reins 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  to  guide  the  wheels  now  to  the  right  and 
now   to   the  left,   avoiding   a  stone  here  or  a  precipice  there. 
Wliither  it  is  hurrying  who  can  tell,  for  who  remembers,  indeed, 
from  what  point  it  started  V     Goethe  puts  forth  the  same  senti- 
ment still  more  plainly  in  a  letter  to  Scliillcr,  (of  the  date  29th  of 
April,  1797),  where  he  thus  wTites  : — "  In  tragedy,  destiny,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  deter mwate  nature  of  man,  which 
hurries  him  blindly  liither  and  thither,  can  and  ought  to  have  free 
influence  and  rule."   Tliis  determination,  if  man  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  free,  and  not  merely  the  toy  of  a  higher  power,  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  himself;  but  now  "  his  determinate"  nature  must  be 
that  which  a  man  is  in  and  by  himself,  what  he  brings  with  him  into 
this  earthly  existence,  and  consequently  its  determination  by  itself 
must  fall  within  some  antemundane  existence,  and  in  an  act  of  his 
transcendental  freedom,  of  liis  eternal  subjectivity.    But  now  accord- 
ing to  such  a  view  the  objective  difference  between  good  and  evil 
disappears  entirely.     The  devil  becomes  nothing  more  than  that 
negative  power  which  ever  purposes  evil,  but  as  invariably  pro- 
duces good.      Now  that  evil  does  involuntarily  and  unconsciously 
HuhHcrve  to  good,  and  consequently  does  not  directly  create  it, 
but  rather  effects  it  as  a  means  and  subject  to  a  higher  power — such 
a  view  of  evil  is  even  cliristian,  and  what  Shakspeare  held  of  it. 
But  invested  with  the  consciousness  and  the  creative  energy  that 
Goethe  gives  to  it,  it  evidently  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  goodness ;  it  is  itself  good,  only  in  a  different  form, 
and  pursuing  a  circuitous  course:    consequently,   according  to 
this  view  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  resides  only  within 
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the  subjectivity,  and  in  it  alone  therefore  can  they  be  truly  judged 
of :  they  are  not  any  real  objective  notions. 

This  deistic,  moral  view  of  things,  through  the  first  half  of 
Goethe's  artistic  career,  bears  the  character  of  a  fre«h  poetical 
immediateness.  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen,"'  "Egmont/'  "Stella," 
"Clavigo,"  and  some  of  Ids  smaller  pieces,  belong  to  this  first 
period.  In  all  these  poesy  has  apprehended  the  world  in  the  very 
light  it  inunediately  appears  to  the  eye  of  fancy,  and  to  a  vigorous 
subjective  consciousness.  As,  with  Sliakspeare,  actual  life  is 
painted  faithfully  and  naturally,  and  in  some  measure  with  histo- 
rical truth,  characters  full  of  life  and  freshness  follow  iiithout 
check  or  forethought  their  own  individual  bias,  and  resign  them- 
selves to  the  pressure  of  circumstances;  the  representation  pos- 
sesses a  somewhat  nimble  and  active  movement ;  moral  necp?sitjr 
and  the  power  of  fate,  as  weU  as  the  consciousness  of  the  ilhmita- 
bleness  of  the  subjective  mind,  \i-ith  its  abandonment  to  its  o^n 
impulses,  and  this  struggle  for  the  free  air  on  the  very  height  of 
existence,  finds  utterance  here,  more  than  in  his  other  works, 
in  human  actions  and  sufierings :  in  short,  his  whole  view  of  the 
world  expresses  itself  more  immediately  and  more  objeetivelv.  But 
this  view,  which  is  so  entirely  absorbed  in  the  subjecti\'itA*,  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  a  general  pliilosophical  evolution  out  of  itself, 
even  because,  generally  speaking,  it  is  only  possible  when  philoso- 
phy, by  a  one-sidedly  intelligent  and  reflective  consideration  of 
things,  has  overthrown  the  objective  validity  of  religion  and  of  the 
moral  law,  and  indeed  generally  of  all  authority.  For  it  stands 
itself  already  within  the  domain  of  philosophy;  from  which  it 
will  be  involuntarily  displaced  again,  and  cannot  maintain  itself 
there  in  pure  artistic  immediateness,  unless  it  controls  its  inward 
pressure  towards  a  further  development,  and  towards  greater 
clearness  and  distinctness,  and  thereby  even  puts  an  end  to  itself. 
The  more  clearly  conscious  it  becomes  of  its  own  nature,  the  more 
strongly  must  the  conviction  rise  upon  it,  that  its  real  intrinsic 
support  is  simply  the  certainty  and  completeness  of  the  sub- 
jective consciousness.  But  if  this  is  to  attain  to  a  general  ^idi- 
dity  such  as  poesy  requires,  it  must  produce  the  regumte  /e/tfi- 
mania h  to  its  true  charaacter.  It  must  therefore  prove  that  objcc- 
tinty  has  in  and  for  itself  no  independent  existence  of  its  own,  no 
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reality,  and  exists  only  as  a  reflection  of  the  subjectivity  of  mind ; 
it  must  difi*use  itself  in  its  own  intrinsic  essence,  and  its  full  and 
complete  substance,  and  allow  these  to  pass  into  objective  ma- 
nifestation through  its  own  reflections.  This  view  of  the  world 
and  things  is  therefore  necessarily  driven  to  reflection :  from  an 
ethical  view,  resting  on  an  immediate  moral  consciousness,  it 
becomes  spontaneously  philosopliical  and  reflective,  simply  on  this 
account,  that  the  moral  consciousness,  set  loose  from  all  objecti- 
vity, and  stayed  only  on  itself,  must  necessarily  take  an  account  of 
its  own  nature,  and  investigate  the  grounds  of  his  own  will  and 
knowledge,  and  by  consequence  reflect  in  and  upon  itself;  for 
otherwise  it  would  be  absolutely  without  stay  or  support. 

But  when  the  poet  has  advanced  thus  far  with  reflection,  the 
next  step  is,  that  he  begins  to  reflect  on  Ids  own  art.  Accord- 
ingly, the  epoch  at  which  Goethe's  immediately  moral  view  of  the 
world  and  things  was  modified  and  assumed  a  more  philosophical 
character  is  marked  out  by  the  closer  a2)proximation  of  his  poetry 
to  the  dramatic  art  of  the  ancients.  For  it  was  not  merely  the 
closer  acquaintance  vnth.  antiquity  {the  result  of  his  ItaUan 
travels),  nor  his  fuller  perception  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  in  respect  to  simple  beauty  of  form,  of  plastic, 
perspicuous  composition,  and  of  sublime  poetic  diction,  &c. ; 
these  were  but  secondary  motives,  as  is  clear  from  this  one  fact 
alone,  that  Goethe  has  in  no  case  adopted  the  properly  classical 
form  of  the  drama.  Nothing,  for  instance,  is  farther  removed 
from  the  ancient  composition  and  shape  than  the  '^  Faust.''  Even 
the  ''Tasso''  and  the  "  Natural  Daughter''  in  this  respect  possess 
no  more  resemblance  to  the  Greek  tragedy  then  the  "  Stella"  and 
"  Clavigo."  The  chief  cause  which  led  to  this  formal  modification 
of  Goethe's  style,  to  this  so-called  reconciliation  of  the  ancient 
and  romantic  form  of  art,  was  rather  the  intrinsic  affinity  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  with  this  new  and  ulterior  development  of  Goethe's 
general  view  of  things.  A  simple  action,  accompanied  with  the 
long  efiusions  of  the  contemplations  and  judgments,  the  feelings 
and  views  of  the  choir,  and  the  opportunity  furnished  thereby 
for  delineating  the  characters  of  the  several  dramatic  personages, 
not  so  much  by  their  outward  deeds  as  rather  by  the  laying  bare 
the  inmost  subjective  life  of  their  minds  and  feelings,  and  lastly. 
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a  diffuse  and  sententious  language ;  all  this  met  and  was  in  unison 
with  tliat  reflective  philosophising  turn  which  (Joethe's  general 
view,  and  consequently  his  poesy,  perhaps  quite  unconsciously  to 
hiimself,  had  at  this  time  taken.  It  is  only  in  these  leading  fea- 
tures that  Goethe's  poems  from  this  date  follow  the  ancient  drama; 
and  thus  we  have  in  this  second  half  of  his  career  such  works  as 
''The  Iphigenia,''  ''The  Tasso,''  "The  Natural  Daughter,''  the 
second  part  of  the  "  Faust,''  some  fragments,  and  a  few  smaller 
pieces.  The  general  view  of  human  life  which  speaks  in  these  plays 
is  indeed  the  same  in  matter,  it  is  oidy  different  in  the  form  which  it 
has  now  assumed.  Whereas  previously  it  came  forward  with  an 
inmiediate  certainty  of  its  own  truth  and  justice,  it  now  attempts 
to  justify  and  demonstrate  it.  The  abundance  of  general  maxims 
and  sentiments  in  wliich  the  poet  constantly  indulges,  and  which 
often  mutually  contradict  each  other,  serve  clearly  enough  to  indi- 
cate that  in  liis  view  nothing  possesses  truth  and  validity  except 
from  a  single  definite  positton,  and  that  a  subjective  one.  In  his 
early  works  the  main  elements  of  this  view  moved  in  an  indi- 
vidual concrete  form,  so  that  the  Deity,  wherever  there  was  any 
allusion  to  Him,  was  still  a  personal  living  God,  and  the  ideas  of 
destiny,  of  moral  necessity,  and  human  hberty,  contained  a  definite 
and  special  matter  correspondent  to  the  action ;  in  these  later 
productions  they  appear  in  a  vague  absoluteness,  in  a  philosophical 
generalization,  and,  indeed,  occasionally  diluted  into  mere  abstract 
notions.  Thus  God  is  "the  operative  cause"  {das  WirketuUi), 
"the  ruling  principle"  {das  Waltende),  "the  Supreme  Being" 
{das  Hochste),  and  such  like. 

Who  the  existence  of  a  sovereign  power 

Would  dare  deoj,  that  to  itself  reseires 

The  issues  of  our  deeds  aud  shapes,  their  purposes 

By  its  sole  will  ?  but  who  dare  make  himself 

Assessor  to  its  councils,  or  pretend 

To  trace  the  law  and  rule  by  which  it  works  ? 

Tliat  is,  in  short,  the  God  of  a  superficial,  deistic,  pliilosophising 
reflection.  Destiny  hes  no  longer  immediately  Mithin  the  exhi- 
bited action,  but  it  spreads  itself  out  beyond  it,  as  a  vague  dark 
background  on  which  the  action  moves,  and  while  it  belongs 
itself  entirely  to  tlie  subjectivity  of  the  acting  personages,  these 
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themselves  are  in  their  turn  as  it  were  generalised  by  it.  In  the 
"  Natural  Daughter,'^  for  instance,  the  personages  that  come  on  the 
scene  are  no  fixed  and  particular  characters,  but  a  vague  generali- 
sation of  a  king,  a  vague  generalisation  of  an  archduke,  and  a 
secrctaiy  of  the  like  kind,  and  a  mere  secular  clergyman,  and  so  forth. 
Eugenie  herself  is  little  more  than  a  type  of  a  nation  sufi*ering 
under  the  storms  of  a  revolution.  Tasso,  too,  is  the  representative 
of  a  general  specimen  of  the  whole  human  race.  And,  agreeably 
with  all  this,  human  liberty  (and  consequently  the  moral  necessity) 
at  the  same  time  assumes  a  mere  vague  generality :  in  Tasso  it 
revolts  against  the  whole  of  the  existing  condition  of  things  in 
political  and  domestic  life,  and  in  Faust  against  the  order  of  the 
universe  and  human  nature  itself;  Faust  is  the  culminating  point 
of  this  reflective  philosophising  poetry.  In  this  piece,  the  whole 
of  the  poet^s  general  view  of  things,  his  whole  mental  history, 
developes  itself  through  all  its  stages.  The  poet  is  withdrawn 
from  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  living  concrete  reality,  and  moves, 
not  indeed  like  Shakspeare's  "  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream,'^  the 
"  Tempest,''  and  others,  in  a  poetical,  fantastic  world  of  its  own, 
wherein,  notwithstanding,  everything  still  possesses  aUving  indivi- 
dual shape,  but  in  the  region  of  general,  philosopliical,  and  in 
some  measure  abstract  notions  and  intentions  which  come  forward 
in  a  symbolical  or  allegorical  form.  Eeflection  and  philosophy, 
though  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  practical  philosophy, 
the  results  of  living  experience,  are  therefore  only  clothed  in  a 
poetical  garb,  which,  while  they  surround  as  it  were  with  a  loose 
transparent  web  the  concrete  life-like  characters  and  figures  of 
the  first  half  of  Goethe's  career,  in  the  second  alone  occupy 
the  scene.  But  poetry  of  this  kind  is  but  a  degenerate  species, 
an  inferior  production  of  that  poesy  whose  object  is  to  pourtray 
life,  not  in  its  philosopihcal  reflections,  but  rather  in  its  immediate 
concrete  living  essence  and  reality,  which  at  the  same  time  gives 
to  it  its  eternal  truth. 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  advanced  will  become  still  more  dear 
aud  distinct,  when  we  shall  have  examined  yet  more  closely  the 
shapes  which,  in  obedience  to  Goethe's  fundamental  poetic  views, 
and  this  predominant  subjectivity  of  mind,  the  ideas  of  tragedy 
and  comedy  assumed  with  liim. 
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In  general,  Goethe's  notion  of  tragedy  appears  to  coincide  with 
that  of  Shakspeare.  With  the  former  also  it  is  the  suffering  and 
ruin  of  human  nobleness,  grandeur,  and  beauty,  brought  about  b? 
its  own  sinfuhiess,  worldliness,  weakness,  and  perversity.  Never- 
theless a  remarkable  difference  becomes  instantaneously  apparent. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  this  moral  weakness  constitutes  invariabl} 
the  justification  and  the  greatness  of  Goethe's  heroes.  In  all  cases 
it  is  this  very  consciousness  of  the  illimitableness  of  the  subjective 
spirit,  this  struggle  for  personal  absolute  freedom,  that  perpetually 
comes  in  collision  with  existing  circumstances  and  institutions, 
and  wliich  in  this  conflict  overthrows  the  temporal  good  and  exist- 
ence of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not,  as  with  Shakspeare, 
the  objective  power  of  evil  raised  to  preeminence  for  a  while, 
though  the  weakness  of  good,  and  consequently  assuming  mediately 
the  place  of  a  moral  necessity  or  the  divine  justice,  that  stands 
Mith  a  distinctive  and  desolating  energy  over  against  the  heroes 
of  Goethe's  dramas.  On  the  contrary,  with  Goethe  all  falls  back 
upon  a  mental  subjectivity  :  this  consciousness,  this  very  struggle, 
contains  within  itself  a  destructive  force,  so  far  as  it  invariably 
exhibits  its  oami  insufficiency  to  maintain  its  real  or  arrogated 
rights.  In  proof  of  what  is  here  advanced,  let  us  examine  a 
little  more  narrowly.  One  of  Goethe's  heroes,  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen,  for  instance,  falls  not  before  the  superiority  of  his 
enemies — ^from  them  he  is  rescued — but  because  his  power  to 
realise  his  own  ideal  of  knightly  freedom,  or  his  own  opinion  of 
right  and  justice,  which  from  personal  feeling  he  believed  himself 
called  upon  to  defend  in  all  instances,  being  gradually  exhausted, 
has  collapsed,  and  therewith  his  very  bodily  organism  also  dissolved 
itself.  (See  Works,  48,  72  u.  105,  26,  143).  Egmont  volun- 
tarily and  entirely  of  his  own  free  act  gives  liimself  up  to  his 
executioner :  it  is  not  the  iron  hand  of  Alba,  nor  t he  combination 
of  circumstances,  nor  the  cowardice  and  phl^m  of  his  people,  that 
destroys  him — he  might  have  saved  liimself  as  well  as  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  Alba  is  only  the  outward  instrument  of  his  death 
— the  real  cause  of  it  is  rather  his  consciousness  of  an  inward 
inabiUty  to  exert  and  maintain  such  a  true  and  perfect  liberty,  such 
as  it  floated  in  idea  before  his  own  mind — a  freedom  from  all 
carefulness,  forecasting,  &c.—  a  liberty  wedded  with  love,  and  to 
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which  life  is  to  be  but  a  clear  joyous  day  of  spring.  But  at  the 
same  time^  with  the  poet  as  much  as  with  Ootz  and  with  Egmont^  this 
ideal  of  liberty  is  nothing  less  than  what  ought  to  be  in  truth  and 
fact ;  this  is  apparent  from  the  conclusion  of  both  dramas^  and  espe- 
cially from  the  heavenly  appearance  which  forms  the  close  of  the 
'^  Egmont/'  It  is  not^  therefore,  the  adoption  of  ideas  in  a  false  and 
immoral  light,  nor  the  forcible  divorcement  of  them  from  their  real 
and  true  principle,  which  gives  a  tragical  hue  to  the  fate  of  his 
heroes,  as  it  does  to  Shakspeare's  ^'  Someo  and  Juliet,''  "  Lear,''  and 
''  Macbeth ;"  but  in  fact  nothing  less  than  their  inward  incapacity 
to  realise  the  idea  by  which  they  are  governed  and  actuated.  In 
this  respect  the  case  is  indeed  slightly  different  with  Clavigo  and 
SteUa.  Clavigo,  who  forcibly  shakes  off  his  love,  because  it 
threatens  to  prove  a  hindrance  to  his  views,  and  Fernando,  who  is 
ever  yearning  for  love,  but,  unable  to  find  an  adequate  object,  is 
ever  freeing  liimself  from  its  momentary  impressions — both  aUke, 
in  their  self-indulgence  and  prosecution  of  an  arrogated  right 
to  carry  out  and  to  satisfy  their  own  views,  violate  the  rights  of 
others,  wliich  are  not  only  well-grounded,  but  are  even  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  themselves.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  this  viola- 
tion of  right  which  involves  them  in  ruin ;  the  objective  dignity  of 
right  and  justice  is  here  too  left  out  of  consideration,  but  after 
they  have  long  kept  before  their  eyes  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
their  conduct,  then,  like  Faust,  shrinking  from  the  appearance  of 
the  earthly  spirit,  they  are  unable  to  endure  the  contemplation  of 
their  imaginary  freedom,  and  life  itself  becomes  intolerable  to  them. 
Clavigo,  as  is  manifest  from  the  outbreak  of  his  feeling  over 
Marie's  bier,  would,  like  Fernando,  have  put  an  end  to  his  own 
existence,  had  not  the  sword  of  Beaumarchais  done  its  work. 

Of  the  tragic  poems  of  the  second  period,  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris" 
may  be  left  out  of  our  consideration,  since  Goethe  has  here  fol- 
lowed in  all  essential  points  the  ancient  myth,  and  consequently 
also  the  ancient  view  of  tragedy.  Tasso  is,  no  less  than  all 
Goethe's  heroes,  pervaded  with  an  ideal  of  liberty,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  his  description  of  the  golden  age,  aa  the  time  in  which 
"  man's  pleasure  was  law."  In  ''  Gotz,"  and  "  Egmont "  this 
liberty  has  for  its  subject-matter  politics  and  religion,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  it  attempts  to  establish  its  own  ideal  of  perfection,  in  spite. 
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and  instead  of  the  existing  reality  of  political  and  religious  insti- 
tutions: in  ''Clavigo''  and  "Stella''  it  embraces  a  moral 
domain  of  private  life,  since  it  opposes  itself  to  wedlock^  the  vefj 
foundation  of  the  family,  which  in  the  former  it  degrades  to  a 
mere  means,  and  represents  as  a  hindrance  and  restraint,  while  in 
the  latter  it  endeavours  to  break  through  it  entirely.  In  Tasso, 
this  ideal  of  liberty  assumes  a  poetical  and  ssthetical  aspect 
Tasso  prides  himself  on  the  power  and  right  of  the  beautiful ; 
the  beautiful  ought,  he  thinks,  to  enjoy  an  unrestrained  existence, 
and  unquestioned  authority,  raised  high  above  and  superior  to  all 
limits  of  circumstances  and  time.  But  inasmuch  as  his  whole 
personality,  his  ideas  and  interest,  are  coincident  with  the  beautiful, 
he  does  but  claim  by  all  tliis  the  same  height  of  freedom  for  him- 
self. His  own  world  ought  to  be  the  actual  world,  and  because 
he  cannot  find  the  actual  case  to  be  so,  he  consequently  feels  him- 
self to  be  injured,  troubled,  and  persecuted  in  everything,  and 
therefore  falls  into  discontent  and  conflict  with  the  whole  actual 
course  of  things.  However,  he  too  finds  himself  unable  to  main- 
tain his  position,  or  to  establish  its  imaginary  rights,  and  to  realise 
his  own  visionary  ideal.  But  in  his  case  again  it  is  not  the  state 
of  things,  it  is  no  objective  power,  that  immediately  presents  itself 
to  check  and  destroy  his  dreams — the  object  of  his  wishes,  the 
love  of  the  Princess,  still  continues  and  might  still  continue. 
But  it  is  his  own  inability  to  contain  himself  in  his  own  creation 
of  happiness,  in  his  own  ideal  aesthetic  world ;  this  raids  his 
bosom,  and  puts  his  existence  out  of  joint;  his  own  chosen  posi- 
tion opens  beneath  his  feet,  and  involves  himself  in  the  ruin, 
burying  for  ever  the  fairest  flowers  of  his  existence.  In  the 
"  Natural  Daughter,''  (Goethe's  general  view  of  things,  and  his  idea 
of  the  tragical,  seems  to  be  completely  changed.  Apparently  it  is 
the  influence  of  external  circumstance  alone,  moral  and  political 
convulsions,  the  universal  revolutionary  fennent,  which  fcums  the 
background  of  the  dramatic  picture,  that  in  this  piece  threatens 
the  life  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  and  overwhelms  with  unmerited 
calamity  all  their  innocent  hopes  of  happiness.  But  when  we 
examine  the  matter  more  narrowly  it  assumes  quite  a  different 
look.  Eugenie,  the  maidenly  Ama2on»  the  Po^ess,  the  Minorva 
and  Diana  in  one  person,  too  manly  to  be  perfectly  womanfyi 
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evidently  steps  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature  and  the  proper  sphere 
of  womankind  :  she  cannot  and  will  not  deny  herself  the  privilege 
which  in  spite  of  the  stain  of  her  birth  is  fortunately  open  to  her, 
of  moving  within  the  region  of  princely  dignities  and  nobility, 
free  and  unchecked  by  the  littlenesses,  the  wants  and  the  interests 
of  a  lower  sphere.  She  cannot  see  that  woman^s  true  vocation  is 
the  quiet  happiness  of  home — ^wedlock,  with  self-denying  and 
devoted  love.  The  latter  lot  is  not  denied  her;  rather  it  forces 
itself  upon  her,  and  outward  circumstances  spontaneously  ofifer  it 
to  her  acceptance.  But  because  she  will  not  give  up  the  former 
she  consequently  loses  the  latter  through  her  own  fault ;  and  it 
avenges  itself  upon  her  with  the  semblance  of  wedlock,  which  she 
maintains  outwardly  only,  while  inwardly  her  inflexible  will  and 
obstinacy  precipitate  her  ruin. 

But  all  the  several  moments  which  this  struggle  for  personal 
absolute  liberty  has  hitherto  run  through  separately,  are  combined 
together  as  it  were  in  one  whole  in  the  "  Faust.''  Faust,  in  his  pur- 
suit of  an  equality  with  God — of  a  godlike  freedom  and  power, 
and  satisfaction  of  his  own  will,  turns  eventually  against  his  ownself , 
against  the  whole  of  human  nature  in  its  intrinsic  essence ;  he 
wishes  to  be  above  himself ,  above  the  whole  world.  That  depth 
of  absolute  knowledge  which  is  the  first  object  of  his  search  is 
but  the  greatest  and  highest  in  which  he  beUeves  all  else  is  to  be 
found.  This  wish  to  be  equal  with  God  it  was  that  drove  the 
angels  from  Heaven,  and  brought  about  the  fall  of  man.  And  so 
in  ''  Faust,''  at  the  very  height  of  this  struggle,  when  it  threatens  to 
end  in  suicide,  the  evil  appears  but  only  as  a  negative  power — the 
necessity  of  limitation,  which  on  this  account  does  but  produce 
good,  and  is,  consequently,  permitted  to  work  by  God  himself. 
In  the  hand  of  evil,  however,  he  throws  himself  into  aU  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  and  empties  the  cup  of  sensuality  to  the  very 
dregs ;  but  neither  the  profoundcst  and  inmost  joy  of  true  love, 
nor  the  deh'ght  of  bestiality  in  its  shameless  excesses  (AuerbacFs 
Cellar,  and  the  scene  at  Blocksberg),  are  able  to  afford  him  true 
gratification..    After  this  (in  the  second  part),*  he  runs  through 

*  The  correct  interpretation  of  the  Allegories  of  this  part  is  to  be  found  in 
tiie  excellent  treatise  of  Ch.  H.  Weiase:  Kritik  u.  Erlantenug  dea  Goethe' 
schen  Faust.    Leipz.  1837. 
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the  domain  of  active  and  political  life^  of  art.^  science^  and  philoso- 
phy^ taking  an  important  part  and  exercising  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  all ;  but  ever  unsatisfied,  and  never  finding  what  he  is  in 
search  of.  Then  at  last^  in  his  old  age,  after  he  has  tried  and 
exhausted  every  pursuit  and  pleasure,  he  retires  again  within  his 
own  grandly  creative  energy,  and  finds  therein  the  end  of  his  long 
search — freedom,  rest,  and  self-satisfaction.  This,  however,  is  even 
the  moment  of  death.  Now,  according  to  the  covenant  concluded 
between  them,  he  falls  a  prey  to  his  assistant  and  adversary ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  might  and  illimitableness  of  the  human  (subjective) 
mind,  whenever  it  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  pleasures  of  its 
own  and  ever  limited  activity,  subjects  itself  simply  thereby  to  the 
negative  limiting  })ower  which  it  contained  within  itself,  and 
perishes  in  its  own  finiteness.  It  appropriately  dissolves  itself  in 
itself,  so  far  as  it  directs  itself  outwardly  only,  and  consequently 
falls  into  contradiction  with  the  order  and  regularity  of  existence. 
For  the  true  infinity  of  the  human  mind  consists  in  it«  sacrifice 
of  self,  ^'  the  eternally  womanly  alone  leads  us  onward,''  i.  e,  true 
eternal  love  is  the  true  infinity  and  freedom. 

In  "Faust,''  therefore,  Goethe's  view  of  the  world  and  things^  and 
his  idea  of  the  tragic,  Hes  before  us  philosophically  and  poetically 
developed  in  all  its  several  moments.  The  tragic,  to  his  mind,  is 
even  nothing  more  than  this  destruction  of  what  is  great^  noble, 
and  lovely  in  humanity,  in  and  tlu*ough  itself — this  its  intrinsic 
incapacity  to  realise  by  itseK,  and  to  maintain  in  itself  its  own 
ideal  of  freedom  and  infinity.  The  epithet  of  unreligious,  though 
not  of  irreligious,  appUes  to  this  view,  simply  because  it  does  not 
leave  any  free  space  for  the  working  of  divine  grace,  but  rather 
lays  the  whole  course  of  the  development,  even  up  to  the  recog- 
nition of  this  intrinsic  incapacity,  in  the  subjectivity  of  the 
human  mind.  So  far,  no  doubt,  it  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Christianity ;  however,  from  this  its  last  pitch,  this  its  final  con- 
clusion, it  must  as  necessarily  lead  to  it  as  the  Old  Testament  did 
to  the  New.  Absolutely  immoral,  when  taken  objectively,  it 
certainly  is  not  by  any  means.  Still,  the  objection  wliich,  from 
this  consideration,  has  been  so  often  made  against  Goethe's  poesy, 
has  nevertheless  so  far  a  foundation,  as  the  poet  subjectively,  no 
doubt,  does  exhibit  a  partiaUty  for  his  heroes,  and  as  it  were 
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sympathises  with  them  in  all  their  designs  and  deeds — in  their 
struggle  and  M;  and  on  the  other  hand  throws  into  the  shade 
the  rights  of  the  existing  order  of  things — the  objective  necessity. 
The  cause  of  this  is  simply  that  Goethe  had  hvmelf  experienced 
and  strolled  through  all  the  different  stages  of  that  subjective 
development  which  are  exhibited  in  his  own  poems,  even  up 
to  the  complete  perception  of  its  intrinsic  impotency,  and  that 
this  perception  had  previously  forced  itself  on  his  own  mind  in 
all  the  several  departments  of  life.  The  reproach,  therefore,  is 
only  justifiable,  so  far  as  it  may  with  justice  be  demanded  of  the 
poet  that  he  should  stand  above  the  conflict  of  the  elements,  in 
cahn  tranquillity,  and  take  up  his  party  on  the  side  of  moral 
necessity.  But  this  is  a  requirement  which  directs  itself  fo  the 
subjective  personality ;  which,  however,  is  not  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  poet,  but  of  the  man,  and  consequently  is  not 
amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  literary  criticism,  but  of  (Jod 
alone.  It  is  enough  that  the  rights  of  truth  and  morality  are 
objectively  recognised :  whether  the  poet  has  acknowledged  their 
authority  with  joy  or  sorrow,  that  is  a  matter  for  his  own 
conscience  to  look  to. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
soothing  and  atoning  element  of  tragedy  must  assume  a  different 
sense,  and  stand  out  less  really  and  objectively,  in  (xoethe's 
dramas  than  in  Shakspeare's.  Eor  according  to  Goethe  the  tragic 
in  its  inmost  essence  is  a  universal  destiny  which  embraces  all  men, 
nay,  the  whole  of  human  existence.  It  is  not,  therefore,  on  this 
side  of  the  grave  that  comfort  and  atonement  are  to  be  looked  for ; 
it  is  not  in  this  life  that  the  ideal,  the  true  liberty  can  be  realised, 
for  that  is  possible  here  only  in  and  with  Christ, --here  man  can 
only  deny  himself,  and  put  up  with  the  insufficiencies  and  im- 
perfections of  his  existence,  or  else  fall  in  the  pursuit  of  greater 
excellence.  But  still,  tliat  which  is  essential  to  him,  which  his 
conscience  undeniably  demands,  must  be  supplied  to  him  in  a 
future  world.  To  this,  accordingly;  we  are  referred  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  the  conclusion  of  Goethe's  dramas.  The  most 
decided  instances  of  this  are  afforded  by  ''  Egmont,''  "  Goetz,'' 
and  ''  Faust,"  while  in  others  it  is  accomplished  more  in- 
directly,  by  means  of  a  declaration  on   one  side  of  repentance 
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and  resignation,  and  on  the  other  of  comfort  and  foi^veness. 
In  this  respect,  "Stella"  and  "Tasso"  are  the  least  satis- 
factory. In  the  former  the  act  of  self-destruction  does  but 
increase  the  sinfulness  of  the  unhappy,  since  it  is  not  the  self- 
inflicted  punishment  of  the  transgressor,  nor  the  consequence  of 
a  raging  and  wasting  passion  (as  in  Bomeo  and  Othello), 
which  knows  no  other  purification  than  death,  (Stella,  indeed, 
could  live  on  even  after  she  had  been  abandoned  by  Fernando)— 
but  the  act  of  suicide  is  the  result  of  a  moral  weakness,  which 
is  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  miseries  and  disappointmeiits 
of  life.  In  the  latter,  Tasso  is  left,  no  longer  master  of  himself, 
chnging  convulsively  to  Antonio,  and  we  are  dismissed  in  uncer- 
tainty whether  he  wiU  rise  or  not  exalted  from  his  fall.  In  this 
point  it  is  that  Goethe's  notion  of  tragedy  recedes  furthest  from 
Shakspeare's,  who  does  not  regard  the  tragical  as  the  necessary 
doom  of  all  men,  but  with  him  it  exists  and  rules  oi  Jy  so  far  as 
human  greatness  and  nobility  give  themselves  up  to  sin  and  world- 
Uness ;  for  in  Shakspeare,  that  universal  reconciliation  which  tk 
Almighty  has  purposed  and  accompUshed  in  Christ  lies  in  all 
his  poems  manifestly  open  to  all,  and  only  needs  to  be  embraced  to 
work  its  blessing.  It  is  even  on  this  account  that  the  soothing 
and  atoning  element  oficrs  itself  to  and  comes  upon  Shakspeare*s 
heroes,  even  on  this  side  the  grave,  although  it  be  only  in  the  last 
moments  of  their  existence,  and  when  they  have  become  purified 
and  enlightened  by  the  sufferings  of  Ufe. 

While  in  Calderon  the  comic  predominated  over  the  tragic, 
with  Gk)ethe  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  the  comic  retires  feur  into 
the  background.  Goethe's  comedies,  for  the  most  part,  appear 
very  insignificant,  when  compared  with  his  serious  tragic  poems. 
He  himself  complains  that  he  does  not  succeed  so  well  with 
comedy,  and  he  attempts  to  account  for  it  by  the  remark  that  the 
German  poets  are  without  a  capital  with  which  to  speculate  in 
this  domain  of  authorship.  (Works,  Bd.  43,  S.  69.)  Tlie  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  cause  of  this,  might  be  simply  answered  by  urging 
that  Goethe  possessed  more  talent  for  the  one  than  the  other,  were 
it  not  that  Plato  is  unquestionably  right  in  his  assertion,  that 
comedy  and  tragedy  are  the  conmion  work  of  one  and  the  same 
individual.     We  must  therefore  look  ior  the  cause  in  Groethe's 
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peculiar  poetic  temperament,  in  his  general  view  of  the  world  and 
life ;  although,  as  Goethe  himself  suggests,  it  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  denied,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  German  national 
character,  must  come  in  for  a  part  of  the  blame.  Generally  the 
German  possesses  less  talent  for  the  comical  than  the  French,  the 
Enghsh,  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Italian.  Seriousness  is  a  leading 
feature  in  the  German  character,  and  its  calm  self-possession  does 
not  allow  him  to  give  way  to  humour,  like  the  freer,  less  fore- 
casting Englishman.  The  German  possesses  more  of  lyrical  ear- 
nestness, without  either  caprice  or  austerity,  full  of  profound 
emotion,  reflection,  and  contemplation ;  while  he  is  less  rich  in 
that  lively  fancy  whose  organic  combination  with  a  shrewd  and 
penetrating  intellect  gives  rise  to  artistic  wit.  As  a  nation  we  are 
deficient  in  the  light  versatiUty  of  the  French,  the  quick-sightedness 
and  faculty  of  rapid  combination  which  belong  to  the  Spaniard, 
and  in  the  vivid  sensibility  to  the  ever  varying  impressions  of 
sensuous  life,  which  characterize  the  Italian  mind.  Our  people  is 
a  shapeless,  clay-like  mass,  of  which  each  part  resembles  all  the 
rest ;  the  difierences  lie  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  inmost  soul ; 
the  distinctive  lives  and  pursuits  of  the  individual  are  not  betrayed 
outwardly,  and  on  the  face,  by  any  pregnant  physiognomy.  In  one 
word,  we  are  too  inward,  too  philosophical ;  our  wit  goes  too  deep 
and  heavily,  and  is  more  fitted,  consequently,  for  humorous  ro- 
mance than  for  the  quick  movement  and  outwardness  of  dramatic 
playfulness.  And  Goethe's  age  in  particular  was  as  already  remarked, 
disposed  to  idealism  of  sentiment,  aesthetics,  and  humanity,  to  which 
the  pungency  of  wit,  the  realm  of  comedy,  must  have  been  un- 
supportable : — what  tears  did  not  flow  at  the  "  Zahme  Xenien  V 
Lastly,  the  relations  of  the  public  life  in  Germany  were  and 
are  generally  circumscribed,  hedged  in  with  every  possible  restraint 
of  an  anxious  policy  and  police,  and  narrowed  also  by  that 
peculiarly  German  aversion  to  everything  like  publicity.  All  this, 
no  doubt,  co-operated  in  its  measure.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Goethe  is  so  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and 
though  still  keeping  in  the  same  direction  with  it,  his  poetry  is  so 
decidedly  the  mirror  of  his  age  and  national  character,  that  here 
both  aspects  coincide,  and  fall  justice  is  done  to  both  when  we 
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confine  our  search  for  the  ground  and  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
to  Goethe's  poetical  view  of  the  world  and  things. 

That  lyrical  seriousness^  that  depth  and  transparency  of  feeling, 
reflection,  and  contemplation,  with  which,  in  the  words  of  Schiller, 
Goethe's  observing  look  rested  so  still  and  purely  upon  things,  is 
the  decisive  and  fundamental  feature  of  his  character.  As  he  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  lyrical  poet  of  all  times  and  nations, 
so  all  his  poems  are  pervaded  more  or  less  with  a  lyrical  air— a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  preponderance  which,  in  his  whole 
view  of  the  world,  is  given  to  the  subjectivity  of  mind  and  life, 
and  which  indeed,  as  previously  shewn,  is  nothing  less  than  the 
vital  principle  of  lyrical  poesy.  This  single  fact  affords  the 
explanation  of  all  the  rest.  It  accounts  for  the  want  of  wit 
in  details,  the  absence  of  ready  facility  and  rapid  combination, 
and  so  forth.  This  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  the  great  inwardness 
of  all  his  poetry,  which  is  so  unfavourable  to  comedy,  so  far  as 
this  requires  for  its  purpose  a  world  which  is  entirely  worldly 
and  outward,  a  spirit  which  with  youthful  and  as  yet  unbiass^ 
freshness  and  naivete,  gives  the  rein  to  its  own  impulses  and  emo- 
tions, and  devotes  itself  entirely  to  its  immediate  interests  and 
to  this  earthly  existence.  As  Goethe  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  fundamental  view,  refer  the  tragic  to  the  justice  of  God 
operating  immediately  in  the  course  of  the  world,  so  neither  in 
the  comic  could  he  recognize  God's  prevailing  love.  Equallj 
uncongenial  to  him,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  must  have  been 
that  cheerful,  harmless,  sportive  tone  of  mind — that  Shakspeaitan 
— Stemean  humour  of  "  Vive  la  hcigaielley*  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  comic  view  of  things,  but  which,  however,  both 
morally  and  eesthetically,  is  impracticable  wherever  there  exists  not 
a  calm  confidence  that  God  in  his  infinite  love  will  eventually 
extract  good  out  of  the  foUies  and  perversities  of  man,  and  the 
whole  motley  and  contradictious  play  of  earthly  things  As  the 
tragic,  the  suicidal  destruction  of  man's  pursmt  of  absolute 
personal  freedom  and  self-satisfaction,  is,  according  to  Goethe's 
notion,  universal,  and  pervades  the  whole  of  human  existence,  so 
neither  coidd  he  with  such  a  view  feel  a  complete  satisbctiaii  in 
the  comic  paralysis  of  all  subjective  caprice,  weakness,  and  per- 
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versity.  As  with  him  the  subjective  is  the  first  and  the  last,  so  iii 
the  comic  paralysis  he  necessarily  looked  more  to  the  cause  than 
to  the  evolution  and  end  of  it.  But  if  the  view  be  made  to  rest 
cliiefly  on  the  cause,  i.  e.  chiefly  on  the  folly,  the  moral  weakness 
and  perversity  of  man;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mode 
in  which  it  finds  its  utterance,  and  the  final  result  wherein  it 
destroys  itself,  be  driven  into  the  shade,  then  necessarily  the 
moral  feeling,  understanding,  and  reason,  must  there  come  into 
opposition  with  it,  and  seek  inmiediately  to  struggle  against  and  to 
overcome  it. 

This  proximately  is  the  cause  why  comedy  with  Goethe  has  for 
the  most  part  the  seriousness  and  intentionality  of  satire.  As  it 
is  natural  and  indispensable  to  the  mental  subjectivity,  and  to  the 
view  of  the  system  of  things  which  is  based  thereon,  to  justify 
and  to  demonstrate  itself,  so  is  it  no  less  a  part  of  its  essence  to 
assume  a  negative  and  a  questioning  position  against  all  that  is 
not  in  harmony  with  its  own  spirit.  Wherever  the  objective  is 
not  acknowledged  as  possessing  a  validity  in  and  by  itself,  and 
consequently  is  rejected  as  a  legitimate  standard,  there  the  different 
tendencies  of  mind  cannot  avoid  coming  into  mutual  collision 
and  conflict.  And  indeed  the  struggle  manifests  itself  in  indivi- 
duals, and  wherever  one  particular  faculty  or  tendency  passes  the 
due  bounds  of  its  development,  the  mind  from  its  higher  universal 
position  turns  against  this  exaggeration  of  a  partial  tendency,  and, 
in  so  far,  in  some  measure  against  itself  abo.  This  will  account 
for  the  apparent  contradiction  in  Goethe's  poesy,  which  arises 
from  his  having  in  "  Goetz'^  and  "  Egmont,*'  ennobled  the  idea  of 
a  personal  political  and  religious  liberty;  while  the  "Citizen- 
General,''  (Der  Burger-General),  and  "The  Eebels,"  (Die  Aufge- 
regte,)  contain  a  satirical  attack  upon  such  notions.  No  doubt  it  is 
only  a  false  view  and  application  of  these  ideas  that  are  here  ridi- 
culed; but  nevertheless  there  is  evidently  in  the  background  a 
conviction  of  the  impossibihty  of  their  pure  and  complete  realiza- 
tion, (which  in  "  Tasso"  is  even  occasionally  avowed),  and  besides 
it  is  left  very  doubtful  whether  the  view  which  Goetz  and  Egmont 
entertain  of  them,  and  the  mode  of  realizing  them,  be  the  true 
ones.      And  we  arrive  again  at  the  same  result  by  comparing 
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together  the  '"Triumph  of  Sensibility/'  (Der  Triumph  der  Emp- 
findsamkeit),  with  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werther/'  In  the  latter 
the  poet  is  far  from  defending  or  praising  the  morbid  sentimen- 
taUty  and  dreamy  feelings  of  the  day;  on  the  contrary,  he  rather 
exposes  its  untenable,  grating,  and  pernicious  character.  But  it 
the  same  time  every  page  impresses  the  reader  with  the  conviction 
that  the  author  himself  had  in  his  own  case  previously  experienced 
the  painful  struggles  he  is  describing,  and  that  in  the  poem  itsdf 
he  first  got  rid  of  the  weakness  which  he  there  so  merdlessilj 
ridicules,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  as  he  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge, his  own  tale  had  greatly  contributed  to  diffuse  and  dignify. 
In  his  comedies,  on  the  contrary,  he  lashes  certain  errors  and 
vices  of  his  age  with  which  individually  he  possesses  little  or  no 
sympathy.  Thus  in  the  '^  Great  Cophta,'^  (Der  Gross-Cophta)  he 
ridicules  that  cheating  mysticism,  that  solemn  trifling  with  the  pre- 
tended secrets  of  a  supernatural  science,  and  a  commerce  with  the 
world  of  spirits,  &c.,  which  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  centurr, 
emanating  from  the  Rosicrucian  fraternity,  had  inundated  all 
Germany;  while  in  Father  Brey  the  object  of  his  ridicule  is  tlie 
assumption  and  hoUowness  of  the  priesf  s  pretended  piety  and 
proselytising  spirit,  while,  in  fact,  he  cares  for  nothing  but  his 
own  influence  and  pleasures :  (it  is  to  be  r^retted,  however,  that 
he  has  torn  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares,  and  by  the  advocacy  of 
a  bald  moralism  and  naturalism  he  has  set  himself  in  opposition 
to  true  piety.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  dramatic  scene 
between  Bahrdt,  his  wife,  and  the  four  evangelists,  he  lays  bare 
the  pride  and  childish  vanity  of  a  shallow  rationalism ;  and  again, 
in  "The  Deified  Wood-Devil,''  (Satyros  oder  der  vergotteitc 
Waldteufel,)  the  brute-Uke  conununity  of  their  fake  prophets,  and 
the  stupid  ignorance  of  the  people  who  believe  in  them,  (see 
Works,  V.  26,  187);  but  at  the  same  time  he  ridicules  also 
that  disposition  to  idolize  remote  antiquity,  and  looks  to  a 
so-called  pure  and  unrestrained  life  of  nature  for  the  regeneration 
of  mankind ;  that  same  spirit  which  more  recently  has  shewed 
itself  in  the  far  more  unnatural  and  stupid  rehabiUtation  of  the 
flesh.  So,  too,  in  "The  Birds,''  (Die  Vdgel,)  he  ridicules  the 
arrogant  criticising  mania  of  shallow  incapables,  together  with  the 
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equally  cliildish  unintelligent  reading-mania  of  the  multitude ; 
while  in  the  very  imfinished  sketch,  entitled  ^'The  Artist's 
Earthly  Troubles/'  (Kunstler's  Erdewallen,)  he  depicts  the  wail- 
ing and  misery  of  a  free  artistic  nature,  which  is  crushed  under 
the  pressure  of  domestic  life  and  the  cares  of  providing  for  the 
body.  Most  refreshing  and  innocent  is  the  satire  in  the  "  Yearly- 
Fair  at  Rubbish-stowe/'  (Jahrmarktsfest  zu  Plundersweilen,)  as 
it  is  aimed  substantially  against  the  earthly  pursuits  of  man 
generally,  although  immediately  it  hits  the  annual  literary  fairs, 
and  the  unnaturalness  of  the  French  tragedy.  This  sketch, 
which  is  in  the  style  of  Hans  Sacks  improved,  makes  it  much 
to  be  regretted  that  Goethe  did  not  expend  more  of  his  time, 
talents,  and  labours,  on  the  composition  of  popular  pieces  of 
the  same  kind.  He  clearly  possessed  a  talent  for  it,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  species  would  have  created  a  peculiar,  national, 
German  comedy,  which,  in  genuine  poetry,  would  have  greatly 
surpassed  the  conventional,  and  for  the  most  part  thoroughly 
prosaic  comedy  of  the  French — those  mere  copies  of  the  reali- 
ties of  every-day  life,  which  at  present  hold  possession  of  our 
stage. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  fact  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
Goethe's  comedies  are  of  a  satirical  tendency.  To  this  there  are 
only  two  exceptions — ^the  "  Lovers'  Humours,''  (Die  Laime  des 
Verliebien,)  and  "  The  Accomplices,"  (Die  Mitschuldigen,)  both 
the  earliest  of  his  dramatic  essays  that  have  come  down  to  ns. 
The  former  is  called  by  Goethe  himself  a  pastoral,  and  cannot, 
in  fact,  make  any  claim  to  that  artistic  dignity  which  belongs 
to  Shakspeare's  comedy.  For  such  a  claim  is  barred,  if  by  no 
other  consideration,  yet  surely  by  this,  that  it  is  narrow  in  concep- 
tion, and  revolves  solely  around  the  single  folly  of  jealousy,  and 
does  not  consequently  exhibit  the  comic  view  of  tilings  under  any 
particular  aspect,  nor  even  any  special  view  of  life,  simply  shewing 
the  intrinsic  nullity  and  comic  paralysis  of  jealousy.  In  "  Tlie 
Accomplices"  the  sphere  taken  is  wider.  Here  the  whole  of  life, 
and  especially  the  intimate  relations  of  the  domestic  circle,  are  de- 
picted as  so  completely  corroded  by  frivolous  extravagancies  and 
immoral  sentiments,  that  one  sin,  one  transgresson,  is  made  to 
componsate  for  another.    Goethe  himself,  who  seems  to  have  had  a 
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particular  predflection  for  this  youthful  production^  remarks  of  it^ 
(Works,  V.  25,  118) — ^Its  object  is  to  recommend  to  a  patient 
endurance,  in  the  hope  of  a  moral  retribution,  and  to  express  drama- 
tically, in  somewhat  bitter  colours,  the  christian  maxim,  *'  He  who 
is  without  sin  let  him  cast  the  first  stone/*  Now  if  this  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  wholet,  we  see  in  it  but  a  further  evidence  of  the  subjec- 
tivity of  mind  and  life  which  prevails  so  decidedly  in  Go^he^s 
general  view.  For  in  truth,  the  individual,  in  his  own  sinfulness, 
never  ought  or  dare  to  judge  at  all.  But  stiU  judgment  is  not 
absolutely  superseded,  so  long  as  there  is  a  QoA  and  a  divine 
ruling  justice  in  the  world.  Due  satisfaction  must  of  necessity  be 
made  to  the  objectivity  of  right  and  morality ;  it  calls  aloud  for 
retribution ;  it  must  erect  the  tribunal  before  which  such  a  trans- 
gression as  that  which  Seller  allows  himself  to  be  guilty  of,  must 
be  heard  and  judged.  Theft  and  adultery  do  not  admit  of  bong 
so  easily  made  a  set  off  against  the  weakness  and  perversity  of 
the  rest  of  the  human  race.  When  transgression  and  follies  are 
once  realised,  when  they  are  not  paralysed  by  the  grace  of  God 
in  their  incipiency,  and  especially  when  they  spring  firom  so 
thoroughly  frivolous  and  immoral  habit  of  thought  as  Sbller's, 
then  of  necessity  they  must  either  be  punished  or  be  atoned  for 
by  deep  repentance  and  renunciation  of  self.  On  this  account 
Goethe  has  good  ground  for  the  censure  he  passes  on  "  The  Accom- 
plices,^' "ihaX  such  bold  avowals  of  violations  of  law  and  decency 
are  an  offence  both  against  taste  and  morals,  and  that  on  this 
account  the  piece  would  never  have  gained  an  admission  on  the 
German  stage."  Subsequently,  however,  he  attempted  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  work,  and  argued,  that  crimes  which  indeed  in  and  by 
themselves  can  never  be  fit  objects  of  laughter,  yet  in  the  present 
case,  being  committed  only  under  the  compulsion  as  it  were  of 
want  or  passion,  lose  consequently  much  of  their  enormity,  and 
are  properly  to  be  considered  as  dns  of  omission  rather  than 
as  violations  of  duty.  (Y.  45,  347 :  Correspondence  with  Zdter.) 
But  this  plea  is  wholly  untenable,  because  it  is  neither  tiie  viola- 
tion nor  omission  of  duty  that  is  so  offensive,  but  the  issue — ^this 
setting  off  crime  against  crime,  this  appeal  to  the  subjectivity^ 
which  throws  overboard  all  the  objectivity  of  right  and  morality. 
Here  therefore,  in  fact,  Goethe  is  immoral,  and  no  subtlety,  no 
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sliifting  or  taming,  can  exonerate  him  from  the  charge.  For  the 
ground  of  it  lies  in  his  general  view  of  things.  Wherever  the  sub- 
jectivity of  mind  so  decidedly  prevails,  wherever  the  immoral  or 
overweaning  desires  of  the  individual  do  not,  after  the  manner  of 
tragedy,  work  their  own  destruction,  there  he  must  of  himself 
dictate  the  punishment  of  his  own  offence.  This,  however,  he 
cannot  do,  when  he  is  without  any  objective  standard, — ^lie  cannot 
do  so  out  of  his  own  mind.  Consequently,  whenever  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  solitary  weakness  of  an  otherwise  noble 
nature,  such  as  is  pourtrayed  in  "  The  Lover's  Humours,**  which 
admits  of  being  palliated,  and  atoned  for  by  repentance  and  good- 
will, whenever  actual  criminality  is  in  the  case,  then  the  comic 
side  of  this  view  of  things  must  necessarily  assume  an  immoral 
aspect. 

To  the  same  class  with  "  The  Lover's  Humours"  belong  Groethe's 
operas:  "Claudine  of  Villabella,"  "Erwin  and  Elmira,'*  "Jery 
and  Bately,"  &c.  These  pieces  have  for  their  subject  matter  those 
lesser  aberrations  of  the  heart  and  weaknesses  of  affection,  levity, 
prudery,  jealousy,  overwrought  anxiety,  and  the  like,  which  teas- 
ingly  make  sport  of  man,  until  at  last  the  very  effects  and  conse- 
quences to  which  they  give  rise  bring  on  their  own  comic  paralysis. 
These  operas  are  in  several  respects  successful;  they  manifest 
most  decidedly  the  poet's  vocation  for  such  compositions :  we  see 
at  once  that  Goethe  felt  himself  here  quite  at  home  and  at  his 
ease.  Moreover,  he  maintains  himself,  ^Hhat  the  pure  opera  is 
the  most  favourable  of  all  dramatic  forms."  (Works,  81,  11.) 
In  fact,  by  reason  of  the  thoroughly  lyrical  cast  of  his  general 
view.  Comedy,  when  it  did  not  give  way  to  a  satirical  tendency, 
would  naturally  pass  over  into  the  musical  drama.  Groethe  could 
^not  attempt  to  exhibit  the  comic  of  action  and  conduct ^  without 
exposing  himself  to  such  mistakes  as  those  of  "The  Accomplices." 
For  the  caprice,  folly,  and  perversity  of  the  deed,  in  its  reality,  can 
only  meet  with  its  comic  paralysis  in  another  and  opposing  objec- 
tivity. But  Goethe's  preponderating  subjectivity  did  not  allow  of 
his  coming  to  this  result,  but  rather  required  that  these  human 
weaknesses  and  aberrations  should  dissolve  themselves  within  the 
subjective  mind  itself.  Consequently  it  must,  for  the  most  part, 
confine  itself  to  the  feelings  and  affections.     These  must  form  the 
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principal  organic  centre  of  the  representation,  which  therebf 
becomes  essentially  lyrical  and  musical,  while  the  entanglements  of 
accident,  the  crossing  and  recrossing  of  circmnstances  and  rela- 
tions, the  paralysing  counteraction  of  the  comic  matters,  play,  if 
any,  a  very  subordinate  part.  On  this  account,  too,  Goethe's 
comic  and  operatic  pieces  approximate  more  to  the  Comedy  of 
Intrigue  than  that  of  Fancy.  For  the  latter  consists  principally 
in  this, — ^that  accident,  and  the  self-unraveUing  web  of  external 
circumstance,  relations,  and  incidents,  in  a  perfectly  objective 
shape,  form  the  ruling  power  of  the  exliibited  comic  world ;  while 
in  the  former  the  principal  and  ruling  feature  is  the  plans  and 
designs,  the  frailties  and  perversities,  of  the  acting  personages, 
which  perpetually  cross  and  disappoint  each  other.  (See  above, 
p.  161).  The  latter  must,  it  is  evident,  be  more  congenial  to 
Goethe's  individual  temperament.  "The  Triumph  of  Sensibiht/' 
alone  forms  an  exception,  and  bears  a  fantastic  stamp  on  the  face 
of  it. 

This  consequently  constitutes  the  cliief  difference  between 
Goethe's  and  Shakspeare's  view  of  comedy.  Groethe's  comic  view 
of  things  in  general  is,  in  short,  predominantly  lyrical :  even  his 
satire  is  directed  not  so  much  against  the  real  objective  absurdities 
of  active  life,  and  the  existent  generally,  as  against  modes  of 
thought  and  feehng — false  views  and  opinions.  With  him  the 
dialectic  of  irony  is  in  all  essential  n^^pects  the  comic  paralysis  of 
man's  frailties  and  errors,  foUies  and  perversities,  within  the  sub- 
jective region  of  mind  itself.  With  Shakspeare,  on  the  contrary, 
the  comic  is  more  dramatic.  With  him  the  comic  paralysis  moves 
equally  within  the  subjective  and  the  objective.  Consequently  the 
comic  lies  rather  in  deed  and  action ;  and  human  weakness,  folly, 
and  immorality,  do  not  merely  melt  away  of  themselves,  but  they 
break  to  pieces  in  objective  coUision  with  similar  whims  and 
frailties  of  others,  or  fall  before  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  univer- 
sal reality  of  right,  moraUty,  and  truth  (as  in  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  &c.  &c.) 

It  would  be  idle  to  expect  from  Goethe  ah  historical  drama 
after  Shakspeare's  model.  For  history  ceases  to  be  histoiy  whai 
it  is  made  to  flow  out  of  the  subjectivityof  single  heroes  or  dis- 
tinguished characters,  and  to  concentrate  and  mirror  itself  therein. 
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Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  and  Egmont,  are  no  doubt  historical 
characters ;  but  in  fact  it  is  not  history,  but  only  the  life  and 
character  of  Goetz  and  Egmont,  that  is  brought  immediately  to 
view;  and  if  consideration  must  be  claimed  for  the  historical 
element  which  these  pieces  do  undoubtedly  contain,  it  will  only 
entitle  them  to  be  be  regarded  as  dramatic  biographies,  not  as 
historical  dramas.  For  the  objective  features  of  the  general  life 
and  mind  of  the  age,  the  character  and  destiny  of  nations,  the 
grand  historical  circumstances  and  interests — in  short,  the  histori- 
cal, which  ever  reaches  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  private 
life,  is  only  so  far  touched  upon  as  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the 
character  and  biography  of  these  men,  and  the  age  in  whicS  they 
lived.  Moreover,  these  objective  matters  do  not  interfere  directly 
and  actively  in  the  action,  but  form  as  it  were  a  passive  repre- 
sentative background,  or  at  most  do  but  exercise  a  n^ative 
influence  through  their  defects  and  hindrances.  Besides,  Goethe 
did  not  think  much  of  the  proper,  truly  historical  drama,  as  he 
himself  tells  us  (Conversations  with  Eckermann,  11.  74,  119, 
153.     I.  197.     See  also,  Works,  48,  177,  &c.) 

But  now,  the  skill  ^dth  which  Goethe  has  succeeded  in  pourtray- 
ing  this  subjectivity  of  mind  with  such  perfect  objectivity y  and 
with  such  affecting  truth,  that  his  poetry  bears  throughout  the 
stamp  of  the  solidity  and  certainty  of  a  self-balancing  harmonic 
whole — that  everywhere  form  and  matter  so  intimately  pervade 
and  complete  each  other — this  alone  constitutes  him  a  great  and 
genuine  poet.  It  will  not,  consequently,  be  a  difficult  task  to 
point  out  the  immediate  all-pervading  consistency,  and  the  intimate 
harmony,  which  subsist  between  his  poetic  form,  characterization, 
composition  and  diction,  and  his  general  view  of  the  world  and 
tilings,  making  them  almost  to  appear  the  very  form  which  such  a 
subject-matter  must  necessarily  assume. 

If  the  subjectivity  of  mind  is  to  be  made  preeminently  the  basis 
of  life,  it  follows  at  once  that  the  poet  must  attempt  to  develope 
the  character  and  peculiar  temperament  of  his  personages  in  the 
greatest  possible  diffuseness  of  detail.  First  of  all,  then,  with 
regard  to  Goethe's  mode  of  characterization,  he  delineates  with 
great  delicacy  and  profound  truth  whatever  belongs  to  the  inmost 
life  of  the  mind,  thoughts  ^ud  feelings,  affections,  opinions,  &Ci 
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Ouly,  the  active  faculties,  that  which  in  Shakspeare  assumes  the 
first  place,  by  natural  consequence  retires  into  the  background. 
For  this  portion  of  human  nature  can  only  develope  and  manifest 
itself  in  the  shock  and  collision  of  the  individual,  and  his  inmost 
propensities,  with  the  external  world; — ^in  the  mutual  counter- 
action of  the  subjectivity  aud  objectivity  of  mind.     With  Goethe, 
accordingly,  the  destiny  of  the  individual  evolves  and  shapes  itself 
out  of  his  mental  states  and  emotions,  and  chiefly  out  of  his  want 
of  energy  and  strength  of  character,  as  is  obvious  trom  his  Qavigo, 
Stella,  and  Tasso.     Even  in  Egmont  it  is  not  what  he  does,  but 
what  he  fails  to  do— his  clinging  to  his  own  subjective  view  and 
methoa  of  life,  that  precipitates  the  fall  of  this  otherwise  bold  and 
energetic  hero.     In  ''The  Natural  Daughter*'  all  is  feeling  and 
reflection;   as  also   in  the  '' Iphigenia.'*      Faust  falls  through 
his  inmost  mental  struggles  :  he  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  Uie 
world :  stung  with  the  sense  of  his  own  impotency  to  attain  his 
desired  object  he  purposes  to  terminate  the  torments  of  this  feeling 
by  suicide,  and  the  hope  alone  of  obtaining  it  by  a  different  route, 
viz.  by  his  compact  with  the  Evil  Spirit,  reconciles  him  to  the 
world.     In  this  piece  the  concentration  of  mind  and  life  within 
itself  has  reached  its  culminating  point.     Of  all  Groethe's  heroes, 
Goetz  von  BerUchingen  displays  most  of  activity  and  eneigy ; 
but  still  in   such   a  manner  that  his  fate,   the   close  of  his 
career,  is  less  the  effect  of  his  conduct  than  the  consequence  of  his 
mental  state.     This  accounts  for  the  diffusiveness  with  which 
Goethe's  poesy  dweUs  on  the  exhibition  of  feeling  and  emotions, 
reflections  and  maxims,  which  is  found  in  almost  every  one  of  his 
dramas,  and  which  gives  rise  to  his  frequent  employment  of  that 
dramatic  device  of  putting  descriptions  of  the  characters  of  his 
personages  into  the  mouths  of  others:  for  without  deeds  and 
acts  they  could  not  paint  themselves  so  completely  as  this  artifice 
enables  him  to  do  it.      The  same  consideration   has  occasion- 
ally led  him  to  introduce  subordinate  characters — sucb  as  that  of 
Buenco  in   "Clavigo,"  and  the  Postmistress  in  "  Stdla,"  aud 
others,  which,  however,  are  wholly  insignificant,  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  development  of  the  great  plot.     Here,  there- 
fore, Goethe's  mode  of  characterization  recedes  matenally  from  that 
of  Shakspeare :  here,  agam,  the  former  is  more  lyrical — the  latter 
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more  historico-dramatic,  at  the  same  time  that  both  are  pretty 
equal  in  the  correct  blending  of  light  and  shade^  and  in  the  just 
apportionment  of  sufiScient  space  to  each  character  for  its  own 
elucidation. 

Now,  as  Goethe's  compositions  were  so  entirely  drawn  from 
his  own  feelings  and  experience  that  he  could  with  good  reason 
assert  that  all  his  poems  are  occasional  pieces,  and  as  on  this 
account  his  works  appear  to  have  grown  up  so  entirely,  step  by 
step,  with  the  events  and  tendencies,  the  spirit  and  character  of 
his  age,  that  not  only  liis  whole  view  of  life  and  things,  but  also 
his  poetical  primal  type  of  humanity,  does  not  bear  the  purity  of 
Shakspeare's  ideal,  but  rather  the  stamp  and  configuration  of  his 
own  times,  it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  the  same  manifold 
abundance  of  diversified  characters  as  we  meet  with  in  the 
Enghsh  rival.  Even  taking  into  accoimt  all  his  other  poems  he 
comes  very  for  short  of  the  richness  of  Shakspeare.  Nay,  most 
of  the  principal  personages  of  his  pieces,  Clavigo,  Fernando, 
Tasso,  in  one  class;  and  Gotz  and  Egmont,  in  another;  and 
Faust,  who  is  as  it  were  the  sum  of  all,  evidently  possess  a  cer- 
tain family  resemblance  to  each  other ;  not,  in  truth,  so  strongly 
marked  as  that  between  Calderon's  characters,  but  still  far  more 
decided  than  that  between  Bomeo  and  Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth, 
Othello,  and  Timon.  On  the  other  hand,  his  female  characters 
have  more  variety.  Margarete,  Eugenie,  the  two  Marys,  in 
''  Gotz"'  and  "Clavigo,''  the  two Eleonoras,  in  "Tasso,"  Qfirchen, 
Stella,  Adelheid,  Claudine,  and  Lucinde,  form  a  rich,  graceful 
chaplet  of  variegated  flowers  and  blossoms.  But  he  owes  this 
excellence  even  to  the  impossibility  of  drawing  here  out  of  his 
own  mind:  in  these  sketches  he  was  forced  to  borrow  the  shapes 
of  reahty  from  a  narrower  or  larger  circle  of  observation,  in  order 
to  give  to  them  a  poetical  embellishment  and  peifection  of  his  own, 
and  in  this  he  has  been  so  successful  that  we  must  place  his  female 
characters  on  a  parallel  with  Shakspeare's.  Nay  more :  with  regard 
to  delicacy  and  correctness  of  sketch,  to  the  softness  and  almost 
fragrant  hues,  and  the  lovely  chiaro-oscuro  of  the  tinting,  some  of 
Goethe's  portraits  surpass,  perhaps,  any  of  Shakspeare's  painting. 
For  in  truth  the  character  of  woman  is  in  its  nature  somewhat 
lyrical.     Shut  up  within  itself  and  the  inwardness  of  family  Ufe, 
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withdrawn  from  the  outward  world,  and  inactive  even  in  her 
great  business,  the  tending  and  education  of  the  rising  generation, 
Woman^s  influence  depends  entirely  on  the  depth  and  fulness  of 
her  feelings.  The  certainty  and  truth  of  these  is  her  guiding  and 
protecting  star;  without  them,  her  whole  being,  wanting  support, 
collapses,  and  consequently  she  is  justified  in  adhering  to  and 
maintaining  them  against  the  whole  world  besides.  In  a  certain 
sense,  therefore,  woman  represents  the  inward  subjective,  and  man 
the  outward  and  objective  phase,  of  human  mind  and  life :  and 
accordingly  it  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  peculiar  cast  of 
Gbethe's  poetical  genius  that  he  should  have  been  so  eminently 
succedsfol  in  the  delineation  of  female  character.  Only  we  must 
observe,  that  in  his  female  sketches  he  seems  himself  to  have  shrunk 
from  depicting  those  more  unconunon  and  irregular  states  of  the 
soul  which  are  founded  on  the  total  convulsion  of  the  mind. 
Por  they  were  too  alien  from  the  still  transparent  self-con- 
sciousness, the  calm  meditativeness  of  his  artistic  labours;  and  the 
attempt  which  he  has  ventured  upon  in  the  little  opera  of  "  Idla" 
is  so  weak  and  meagre,  as  to  exclude  it  from  all  comparison  with 
Shakspeare's  grand  and  masterly  pictures  in  this  style. 

A  similar  difference  to  that  which  distinguishes  Shakspeare^s 
and  Gtoethe^s  methods  of  characterization  is  to  be  found  between 
their  respective  styles  of  dramatic  composition.  Agreeably  to  his 
view  of  the  whole  of  life,  his  composition  is  in  general  dependent 
on  the  peculiarities  and  subjective  development  of  his  principal 
personages.  In  some  pieces,  as  for  instance  in  "  Groetz,"  "  Eg- 
mont,**  and  "The  Natural  Daughter,''  he  does,  it  is  true,  oppose 
to  his  heroes  and  their  attendants  a  certain  force  of  existing  rela- 
tions and  circumstances,  and  other  and  conflicting  mental  tenden- 
cies; in  short,  an  objectivity  represented  by  another  group  of 
agents  and  plotters,  and  allows  the  two  parties  to  come  more  Gt 
less  in  contact  and  collision.  But  still  in  the  majority  of  his 
pieces  ("Stella,''  "Clavigo,"  "Faust,"  "IphigeniO  this  ob- 
jectivity  attains  to  a  proper  manifestation  at  most,  in  a  very  sub- 
ordinate d^ee,  if  a  taU,  and  even  in  this  case  it  is  not  allowed 
to  possess  the  same  full  force  as  the  subjectivity  of  the  dra- 
matic personages;  it  does  not  work  independently^  but  eva- 
porates rather  in  the  development  of  the  mental  character  and 
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life  of  the  hero  of  the  piece.  This  it  is  that  Goethe  makes  the 
key-stone  of  his  construction  of  the  whole  poem ;  it  expands  itself  in 
all  its  shades  and  states — at  one  time  by  collision  with  opponents 
or  adverse  circumstances,  at  another  in  confidential  communion, 
either  of  counsel  or  of  action,  with  friends,  dependents,  or  kin- 
dred, and  sometimes  also  through  accidental  meeting  with 
strangers.  Consequently  it  is  in  the  ever-changing  variety,  in 
the  artistic  and  psychological  arrangement  of  the  scenes  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  the  dexterity  with  which  at  the  same  time  he 
thereby  throws  out,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  individual  peculiarities 
of  all  the  other  co-operating  personages,  whom  he  groups  around 
his  heroes  in  suitable  contrasts — in  these  particulars  consists 
Goethe's  art  of  composition,  which  in  this  manner  in  a  spiral  move- 
ment, with  few  if  any  irregular  starts,  revolves  around  the  deli- 
neation of  the  leading  character,  which  itself  is  carried  forward 
without  let  or  hindrance.  Unlike  Shakspeare,  Goethe  does  not 
generally  begin  with  the  grouping  of  his  dramatic  figures  around 
some  grave  and  important  act,  event,  or  enterprise;  nor,  like 
Calderon,  with  laying  down  some  difficidt  and  entangled  situ- 
ation, but  with  a  scene  in  which  inferior  personages,  either  by 
some  narrative,  or  by  giving  utterance  to  their  own  opinions  and 
expectations,  iutroduce  us  to  the  character  of  the  hero.  This  is 
the  case  in  '' Egmbnt,"  "Goetz,"  "Stella,''  ^^Tasso,''  "The 
Natural  Daughter,"  "The  Triumph  of  Sensibihty,"  "The  Gross- 
Cophta,''  "The  Citizen-General,''  "The  Eebels,"  "Lila,"  &c.  In 
this  exposition  or  introductory  scene  the  character  of  the  hero  is  laid 
open  before  the  reader  or  spectator;  it  contains  and  furnishes  an 
accoimt  of  all  essential  matters  in  his  previous  history  up  to  the 
point  when  the  piece  begins,  as  well  as  allusions  to  the  existing 
posture  of  affairs.  Hereupon  the  hero  himself  is  introduced  and 
placed  in  a  situation  more  or  less  calculated  to  exhibit,  in  a  very 
general  manner,  his  mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  which  after- 
wards, when  the  more  important  of  the  secondary  figures  have 
been  gradually  brought  forward,  and  either  among  themselves  or 
in  presence  of  the  hero  himself,  have  taken  their  part  with  or 
against  him,  is  drawn  out  more  in  detail,  and  relatively  to  the 
principal  circumstances,  until  at  last,  with  their  co-operation,  the 
destiny  of  the  leading  personage  breaks  forth  as  the  inevitable 
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result  of  his  individual  character^    such  as  it  has   been  IqIIt 
developed  and  laid  open  before  us. 

In  the  character  of  the  hero,  accordingly,  we  are  to  find  for  the 
most  part  the  ground-idea  of  the  whole  drama.  Whereas 
in  Shakspeare  the  fundamental  idea  exhibits  itself,  with  the 
greatest  varidy  and  under  different  modifications,  in  the  most 
diversified  and  organicallj  connected  groups,  so  that  even  on 
this  account  all  the  subordinate  personages  possess  an  inde- 
pendent position  of  their  own,  and  are  allowed  to  unfold  their 
characters  after  their  own  fashion,  and  irrespectively  of  the  hero 
of  the  piece;  with  Groethe,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  mediately, 
and  by  reason  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the 
principal  personages,  that  the  secondary  ones  have  any  part  in 
the  ground-idea,  which,  if  it  is  at  all  mirrored  in  them,  is  only 
as  a  reflexion  fix)m  the  hero's  character.  And  on  this  account 
Goethe  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the  celehre  poeta  of 
Spain,  although  from  different  causes.  Occasionally  some  of  his 
subordinate  characters,  however  externally  they  may  be  inter- 
woven with  the  plot,  nevertheless  intrinsically  Iiave  no  part  in 
the  ground-idea  of  the  whole,  and  stand  apart  from  its  ideal 
action  and  necessity.  This  is  the  case  with  Richard  and  Machiavelli 
in  ''  Egmont,"  Marie  in  '*  Groetz,*'  Sophie-Guilbert  and  her  hus- 
band in  ''  Clavigo,'*  and  Lucie  in  ''  Stella."  The  nearest  approach 
to  Shakspeare's  mode  of  composition  is  in  the  ''  Goetz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,"  which  Goethe  avowedly  wrote  after  the  Shakspearean 
model.  Here  the  ground-idea  of  the  whole  is  carried  out  in 
great  variety,  not  only  in  the  biography  of  Goetz  himself,  but 
also  in  Selbitz,  Sicking^i,  and  by  means  of  contrast  also  in  the 
life  and  fortunes  of  Weislingen ;  nay,  even  in  Lerse  and  George 
a  re&acted  ray  of  it  is  manifest.  The  only  difference  is,  that  Shak- 
speare regards  with  equal  love  all  the  different  groups  in  which 
the  ground-idea  is  mirrored,  and  labours  to  bring  it  out  with 
the  same  clearness  in  all,  while  Groethe,  on  the  contrary,  removes 
all  his  secondary  figures,  as  compared  with  his  hero,  so  £ar  into 
the  background,  that  their  life  and  fortunes  may  p^haps  be 
narrated,  but  are  never,  properly  speaking,  dramatically  exhibited. 
*^  Egmont,"  Bgain,  which  at  the  first  glance  appears  to  possess  the 
same  rdiationsliip  to  Shakspeare,  bears,  in  fact,  the  genuine  and 
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perfect  Goetliean  stamp.  The  fuiidamental  idea,  the  view  which 
the  hero  entertains  of  life,  and  wliich  leads  him  to  reject  this 
earthly  existence  altogether,  so  soon  as  it  aUows  not  free  scope  for 
the  unchecked  development  of  his  personal  feelings,  and  furnishes 
no  more  of  what  is  alone  good  and  agreeable  to  himself,  and  which  he 
calls  his  bhss,  is  reflected  first  of  all  in  ClUrchen,  in  consequence 
of  the  relation  in  which  she  stands  to  Egmont.  When  the  object 
of  her  affections  is  no  more,  she  too  refuses  to  live.  It  is  then 
again  manifested,  though  more  weakly,  in  Brackenburg,  irritated 
by  his  hopeless  passion  and  the  disappointment  of  his  plans  of 
happiness.  Nay  more :  again  proceeding  from  Egmont,  it  takes 
possession  of  the  youthful  Ferdinand,  and  through  him  affects  even 
the  very  different  character  of  the  iron-hearted  iUba,  who  is  doomed 
to  witness  the  ruin  of  the  principal  object  of  all  his  labours — ^the 
transmission  to  his  son  of  his  power  and  influence ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  William  of  Orange,  and  Margaret,  with  their  very 
opposite  views  of  life,  their  retiring  prudence  and  their  calculating 
adaptation  to  circumstances,  in  like  manner  miss  of  perfect  satis- 
faction. In  "  Tasso, ''  again — to  adduce  a  second  instance-^the 
whole  interest  centres  in  the  influence  which  the  young  and  higlily- 
gifted  poet's  view  of  life,  his  ideal  freedom  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
beautiful,  exercise  on  all  who  are  brought  within  his  sphere.  By 
it,  Alfonso,  and  especially  Eleonora  of  Este,  are  involuntarily 
affected;  even  Sanvitale  is  not  quite  untouched,  while  Antonio, 
with  his  directly  opposite  mode  of  thinking,  struggles  against  it 
with  unmitigating  rigour.  The  conflict  which  thence  results  and 
threatens  to  overthrow  all  the  fundamental  relations  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  tilings,  forms  the  catastrophe,  in  wliich  the  particular 
view  of  life  on  which  the  whole  is  founded  reveals  fully  its  own 
exclusiveness  and  falsehood,  and  tragically  refutes  itself. 

The  composition,  or  structure,  of  Goethe's  pieces  possesses  this 
great  advantage,  that  it  releases  the  author  from  all  care  about  the 
general  interest  of  the  exhibited  action.  We  have  already  more 
tlian  once  suggested  the  remark,  that  if  the  dramatic  work  of  art 
is  to  affect  every  spectator  in  his  own  way — on  which,  indeed,  the 
whole  tragic  effect  depends — some  general  trait  of  human  nature 
must  be  convoyed,  not  merely  in  the  fundamiMital  idea  itself,  nor 
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solely  in  the  characters  which  are  designed  to  be  the  immediate 
representatives  of  it^  but  also  in  the  sufferings^  doings^  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  dramatic  personages  which  result  therefrom :  in 
short,  in  the  action  itself.  Shakspeare,  with  whom  the  predomi- 
nant impression  lies  exclusively  neither  in  the  characters  (subjec- 
tivity), nor  in  the  fact  (objectivity),  but  in  both  rather,  oi^anically 
combined  together  as  equally  important  elements,  could  attab 
this  end  in  no  other  way  than  that  which  he  has  adopted,  of 
carrying  out  the  ground-idea  through  divers  forms  of  action  in 
different  groups  of  cliaracters.  Calderon,  with  whom,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  fact  or  deed  is  of  the  first  importance,  makes  use  of  his 
diction  to  secure  this  object.  Goethe,  on  the  other  hand,  with  whom 
the  chief  stress  lies  on  the  individual  characters  of  the  acting 
personages,  stood  in  need  neither  of  this  means  nor  of  Shakspeare's 
diversity  of  exhibition.  With  him  the  fiact  possesses  no  indepen- 
dent value  of  its  own;  deeds  and  destiny,  the  whole  action  in 
short,  is  but  a  modified  moment  of  the  personality  of  the  hero, 
which  is  only  formally  dependent  upon,  and  not  in  any  essential 
respect  qualified  by,  the  objective  position  of  affairs,  and  which, 
therefore,  as  such,  is  also  absolutely  merged  in  his  personal  charac- 
ter. With  Goethe,  accordingly,  the  fEict,  like  any  other  mere  form, 
is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  indifference ;  the  personality,  wherever 
it  is  like  or  similar,  must,  according  to  his  view  of  life,  lead 
to  an  essentially  similar  destiny ;  whatever  outward  phase  it  may 
assume  is  a  matter  unimportant  for  all  besides  himself.  Conse- 
quently the  only  condition  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  ground-idea 
and  the  characters  of  the  piece  should  bear  tixe  impress  of  cathohc 
humanity.  Tliis,  however,  required  to  be  deeply  stamped,  even 
because,  like  the  idea  itself,  it  is  only  in  a  small  number  of  charac- 
ters, for  the  most  part  in  the  hero  and  his  immediate  circle  alone, 
that  it  admitted  of  being  brought  to  view.  And,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  neither  the  characters  nor  their  fortunes  can 
be  extraordinary ;  they  cannot  go  beyond  the  oonunon  and  general 
course  of  things.  Such  violent  party  spirit  and  passionateness  as 
are  painted  in  "  Bomeo  and  Juliet,'^  such  rare  cunning  and  worth- 
lessness  as  actuate  lago  in  "  Othello,^'  such  unnatural  Vug-ahp^w 
and  cruelty  as  shewn  by  the  daughters  in  "  Lear,^'  &c.,  and  such 
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singular  and  complicated  situations  and  circumstances  as  are  met 
with  in  Calderon's  dramas^  are  not  to  be  founds  and  indeed  not  to 
be  looked  for,  in  Goethe's  pieces.  Por  they  would  necessarily 
require  a  more  immediate  objective  foundation  of  their  possibiUty 
and  generality  than  Goethe  could  consistently  give  to  them.  A 
sUght  exception  is  furnished  by  the  pieces  of  the  second  period ; 
in  the  character  of  Faust^  for  instance^  and  in  a  slighter  degree 
also  in  those  of  Iphigenia  and  Eugenie.  In  Faust  the  whok 
strength  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  human  mind  is  as  it  were 
concentred ;  it  is  this  ideal  catholicity  and  completeness  that  make 
up  for  whatever  is  extraordinary  in  his  character.  But  this 
circumstance  alone  necessarily  detachies  the  whole  poem  trom  the 
properly  dramatic  soil  of  historical  reality^  and  transfers  it  into  the 
domain  of  symbolism  and  allegory :  it  is  only  in  so  far  not  im* 
properly  dramatic^  as  it  does  not  exhibit  the  past^  the  present^  and 
the  future  of  mind,  in  its  organic  development  and  unity,  but,  like 
the  eternal  idea  of  humanity,  as  it  has  no  existence  in  time.  For 
Faust  ceases  to  be  an  individual;  he  is  rather  a  symbolical  figure; 
he  is,  as  already  said,  the  representative  of  all  mankind,  and  his 
history  is  allegorically  the  history  of  humanity.  Accordingly  it 
is  purely  allegorical  figures  that  are  brought  into  contact  with 
him.  Even  Gretchen  (Margaret)  becomes  (in  the  second  part  at 
least)  the  representative  of  "eternal  womanhood'' — everlasting 
and  undying  love. 

Thus,  then,  Goethe  like  Calderon,  though  indeed  from  very 
different  reasons,  arrives  at  the  symbolical  and  allegorical.  The 
chief  impelling  cause  of  this  lay,  as  previously  remarked,  in  the 
peculiar  tendency  of  the  second  period  of  his  dramatic  career,  in 
which  his  general  view  of  life  passed  from  its  inmiediateness  into 
philosophical  reflection,  by  attempting  to  establish  and  justify  its 
own  position.  An  obvious  means  of  effecting  this  presented  itself 
in  the  expansion  of  the  exhibited  characters  into  a  more  universal 
significance  than  belonged  to  their  concrete  form  and  shape :  in 
other  words,  in  making  them  to  convey  more  than  was  contained 
in  their  personal  characters,  in  and  by  themselves,  which  expedient 
of  itself,  however,  simply  gave  to  them  an  allegorical  aspect.  Thus, 
even  Tasso,  although  a  character  by  no  means  out  of  the  way,  and 
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of  very  ordinary  individuality,  is  nevertheless  the  representative  of 
a  certain  general  direction  of  miud^  as  I  liave  already  pointed  out 
in  a  close  analysis  of  it.  The  conception  of  Iphigenia  is  evidently 
the  life-endowed  ideal  of  pure  absolute  womanhood ;  and  she  pos- 
sesses only  so  much  of  individuality  as  suffices  for  this  vitahty. 
It  is  only  by  such  an  ideahty  that  she  could  have  been  capacitated, 
or  could  deem  herself  called  upon,  to  eflFecther  brother's  expiation, 
and  to  dissolve  the  destructive  contradiction  of  conflicting  moral 
duties.  Moreover,  with  all  this  we  have  combined  something  of 
the  mythological  and  typical  generality  of  the  Grecian  heroes 
and  demigods. 

Lastly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  Eugenie,*'  too,  possesses 
this  same  general  allegorical  significancy,  for  the  whole  poem  bears 
too  evidently  the  stamp  of  allegory.  It  is  this  idealising,  or 
rather  generalising,  that  here,  as  in  "  Paust,''  constitutes  the  ex- 
traordinary and  unusual  features  of  her  character. 

These  two  leading  periods  of  Groethe's  political  career  are  cor- 
respondently  marked  in  the  language  and  diction  of  his  dramas. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  characterised  by  a  lyrical  flow  and  flexi- 
bility, a  musical  uniformity  of  structure,  a  deep  harmony  of 
rhjiihm  and  cadence,  a  graceful  measured  movement,  which 
delights  to  linger  to  pluck  every  flower  by  the  way,  a  soft  melo- 
dious tone,  and  an  agreeable  fulness  of  words  and  images.  As  its 
object  is  to  paint  not  so  much  the  act  and  the  active  feculty,  the 
energy  of  the  will  and  afl*ections,  as  rather  the  internal  life  of  the 
mind  and  feelings,  it  has  no  call  for  the  breaks  and  sharp  con- 
trasts, the  inequality  and  ruggedness,  the  springing  impetuositT, 
the  striking  brevity  of  wit  and  acuteness,  the  ardour  which  accu- 
mulates image  upon  images,  and  ransacks  heaven  and  earth  for 
figures, — in  short,  the  vigorous,  illimitable,  real  and  palpable  im- 
pressiveness  of  Shakspeare's  diction.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
Goethe's  language  was  designed  not  so  much  to  exaggerate  or  set 
off  the  action,  as  rather  to  be  the  utterance  of  feelings  and  affec- 
tions, thoughts  and  meditations,  in  their  pure  immediateness,  it 
required  not  Calderon's  copiousness  of  word  and  phrase,  his  rich 
oniateness  of  diction  and  pomp  of  imagery,  nor  his  moUey-colourcd 
))ldy  of  antitheses  and  assonances, — ncadences,  rhyme,  and  mea- 
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surcs.  In  a  word,  Shakspeare  speaks  the  language  of  will  and 
action;  Calderon  narrates  in  the  style  of  phantasy  and  reflection; 
while  Goethe's  diction  on  the  other  hand  is  the  language  of  the 
heart  and  feelings.  Shakspeare  is  the  most  dramatic,  Calderon 
inclines  towards  an  epical  style,  and  Goethe  to  the  lyrical. 
However,  the  general  features  of  Goethe's  diction  appear  greatly 
modified  in  the  first  period.  The  more  direct  immediateness 
with  which  his  view  of  things  here  gains  utterance,  the  more 
decided  and  defined  individuality  of  the  acting  personages,  causes 
the  diction  to  adjust  itself  in  a  greater  degree,  and  to  change  in 
accordance  to  the  subject-matter  and  to  the  several  characters 
and  situations.  In  "  Goetz  von  Berlichingen"  he  has  succeeded 
even  in  exposing  the  character  of  the  whole  age  in  which  its 
action  lay,  by  giving  a  peculiar  and  appropriate  colouring  to  the 
language;  the  nervous  forcible  expression,  the  prominent  mus- 
cular  structure  of  the  period,  which  is  something  deficient  in  flesh 
and  plumpness;  the  apparent  unwieldiness  and  ponderousness,  the 
involution  and  ellipses  of  the  mediaeval  phraseology,  are  here  natu- 
rally and  easily  combined  with  the  modem  style  and  Goethe's  pecu- 
liar diction:  all  wliich  suits  excellently  with  the  personality  of  the 
hero,  and  heightens  in  a  great  degree  the  immediate  vividness  of  the 
expression  both  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings.  In  "  Clavigo"  and 
''  Stella,''  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  in  any  other  of  Goethe's 
pieces,  the  language  rises  to  the  height  of  passion  and  affection,  is 
less  calm,  fuller  of  movement,  more  rapid,  is  less  diffusive,  and 
hastens  more  directly  to  its  end;  whereas,  in  ''Egmont,"  the  bold 
recklessness  and  light-mindedness,  the  same  rashness  and  freedom 
which  characterise  the  mind  of  the  hero,  are  likewise  apparent 
in  the  general  cast  of  the  language;  the  very  rhythm,  fluctuating 
between  verse  and  prose,  which  on  other  accounts  would  be  justly 
open  to  censure,  may  perhaps  be  supposed  to  possess  a  delicate 
reference  to  Egmonf  s  character.  This  dependence  of  the  language 
of  the  whole  piece  on  the  character  of  the  hero  is  another  peculiar 
feature  of  Goethe's  poesy,  and  fully  corresponds  with  his  method 
of  characterization  and  composition. 

The  principal  works  of  the  second  period  are  marked  by  tliis 
not  unimportant  difference  from  those  of  the  first,  that  wliile  some 
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of  the  latter  are  in  prose,  these  are  without  exception  in  verse. 
The  loftier  ideality  of  the  characters,  the  more  entire  absence  of 
pergonal  peculiarities,  and  the  greater  simplicity  and  inwardness  of 
the  action,  required  also  a  more  ideal  shape  for  the  outward  form. 
On  the  other  side,  the  prosaic  element  of  reflection,  which  had 
gained  more  and  more  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  drama,  needed 
to  be  clothed  and  ennobled  by  a  more  highly  poetic  cast  of  diction. 
These  two  causes  at  the  same  time  led  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
greater  diffusiveness  with  which  feelings  and  affections  here  find 
their  utterance^ — and  in  which  again  Goethe  approaches  to  GJ- 
deron^s  manner — ^while  on  the  other  they  occasioned  greater  uni- 
formity both  in  the  structure  and  colouring  of  the  language. 
Essentially,  indeed,  all  the  different  personages  in  "  Tasso,'' "  Iphi- 
genia,*'  and  "  The  Natural  Daughter,"  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
in  "  Fausf '  also,  speak  in  the  same  tone.  Moreover,  each  of  these 
poems,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  respect  to  language  differs  less  from 
each  other  than  from  the  pieces  of  the  last  period.  In  them, 
therefore,  those  great  excellencies  of  style, — harmony  of  structure, 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  rhythm,  graceful  movement,  a  natural 
and  easy  flow  of  the  versification,  a  well-poised  alternation  of 
plain  and  figurative  language,  have  attained  their  highest  perfection. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  diction  itself  is  by  these  means  made  on 
the  whole  too  polished,  soft,  and  agreeable,  and  too  melodious ;  all 
comers  are  rounded  off,  there  are  no  harsh  lines,  all  dissonances  of 
life  and  reality  are  dissolved,  or  drowned  beneath  the  full  swell  of 
harmonious  accords  and  melodies.  In  this  respect  Goethe  stands 
somewhat  in  the  same  relation  to  Shakspeare  as,  in  drawing,  light, 
and  colouring,  C!orreggio  does  to  Baffaelle ;  all  seems  to  be  blended 
together,  and  pervaded  with  a  soft  chiaro-oscuro.  But  such, 
however,  is  not  the  light  of  historical  reality.  In  real  life 
contrasts  stand  out  more  prominently,  and  both  in  word  and 
deed  proclaim  aloud  their  jarring  dissonance.  Such  all-pervading 
harmony,  therefore,  can  only  suit  characters  whose  ideally  raises 
them  more  or  less  above  reality,  or  in  whom  the  ferment  of  life  his 

*  In  '*  The  Natural  Daughter/'  for  iiutaiioe,  the  laiiMntatioiis  in  whicb  the 
Archduke  pours  forth  the  feeUngi  of  his  heart  upon  the  supposed  death  of 
Eugenie,  taJie  op  the  whole  of  the  third  act. 
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already  so  far  worked  itself  off^  that  outwardly  at  least  it  cannot 
again  be  set  in  violent  action^  (as  is  the  case  for  the  most  part  in 
"  Tasso/'  "  Iphigenia,"  and  "  The  Natural  Daughter/')  Further, 
it  is  only  suitable  to  a  view  of  life  in  whieh  the  eternal  order  is 
not  disturbed  really  and  objectively,  but  only  apparently^  and  in  the 
bare  opinion  of  man :  and  such  is  Goethe's  view,  according  to  which, 
evil,  as  merely  a  primary  mental  contradiction,  is  not  really  evil, 
but  nothing  more  than  another  form  of,  and  a  circuitous  road  to 
the  good.  * 

Lastly,  as  concerns  Goethe's  invention,  i.  e,  according  to  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  entanglement  and  disentangle- 
ment of  the  outward  circumstances,  relations,  and  incidents ;  all 
this,  agreeably  to  Goethe's  general  view  of  life,  and  his  peculiar 
cliaracterization,  composition,  and  diction,  must  have  possessed  less 
importance  in  his  sight  than  in  Shakspeare's.  The  less  the  in- 
fluence of  the  external  world  is  supposed  to  be,  and  the  more 
everything  is  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  mental  subjectivity, 
or  the  character  of  the  acting  personages,  the  less  occasion  must 
there  be  for  a  particularly  difficult  complication  of  circumstances. 
For  wherever  the  latter  exists,  it  must  necessarily  exercise  its 
power  even  in  a  high  degree  over  the  subjectivity  itself.  Accord- 
ingly, Goethe's  exposition  of  the  plot  is  always  extremely  simple 
— ^much  simpler  than  Shakspeare's,  and  the  direct  opposite  of 
Calderon's.  In  "Stella,"  ''Clavigo,"  "Tasso,"  and  "Faust," 
there  is  not,  we  might  almost  say,  any  invention,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word;  so  complete  an  absence  is  there  of  anything  like 
external  complication  of  the  action,  so  entirely  does  the  whole 
interest  revolve  around  the  internal  conflict  in  the  mind  of  the 
dramatic  personages,  so  completely  is  their  outward  position  the 
simple  consequence  of  their  characters,  and  so  entirely  of  their 
own  causing.  There  is  more  of  invention  in  "  Iphigenia"  and 
"  The  Natural  Daughter,"  but  most  in  "  Goetz  von  Berlichingen," 
but  yet  in  such  wise  that  the  complicated  position  of  affairs  is 
antecedent  to  and  external  to  the  exhibited  story.  It  is  not  the 
action  itself  that  flrst  fastens  the  knot,  but  what  it  effects  is 
rather  the  dissolution  of  it  through  the  development  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  dramatic  personages,  and  independently  of  outward 
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events,  accidental  circumstances,  and  the  like,  which  do  not  con- 
tribute in  the  least  to  this  end. 

Goethe  accordingly  sets  little  if  any  value  upon  the  invention. 
Like  Shakspeare,  he  borrows  the  materials  of  his  poems  sometimes 
from  tradition  and  history  (" Iphigenia,''  "Faust,"'  "Goetz," 
"Egmont,'"  '^Tasso^'),  sometimes  from  contemporary  memoirs 
('^ Clavigo,'"  "The  Natural  Daughter"),  or  else  he  works  up 
immediate  events  of  the  day  (as  in  "  Stella,''  where  however  he 
has  availed  himself  alio  of  the  legend  of  the  "  Graf  Gleichen/' 
and  in  the  "  Gross  Coptha,"  &c.) ;  for  his  smaller  pieces  he  ofteu 
made  use  of  some  old  ballad,  tale,  or  the  like  (Erwin  and  El- 
mire — Claudine  von  Villabella).  Now  in  all  this  his  chief  pecu- 
liarity is,  that  whereas  Shakspeare  has  never  adopted  for  the 
subject-matter  of  his  works  events  of  contemporary  liistory,  the 
passing  incidents  of  the  day,  or  matters  of  his  own  personal 
experience  (as  Goethe  to  all  appearance  has  done  in  "  Titsso"), 
the  contrary  is  the  case  with  Goethe ; — a  fact  which  is  accountecl  for 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  all  his  works  were  occasional  pieces.  In 
the  next  place,  it  is  remarkable  that  Goethe  in  general  altered  bis 
given  materials  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  Sliakspeare  ever  did. 
This  may  be  distinctly  proved  in  the  case  of  all  his  dramas  (in 
Goetz,  however,  least  of  all)  when  we  compare  them  with  those 
pieces  of  Shakspeare,  in  composing  which  the  English  dramatist  had 
before  him  not  rude  and  unshapen  dat  a  (as  probably  was  the  case 
with  "  Handet "  and  "Lear  "),but  a  tolerably  finished  original,  and 
more  especially  still  when  we  compare  them  with  his  historical  pieces. 
The  cause  of  this  readily  presents  itself.  In  real  life  and  history,  ex- 
ternal relations,  circumstances  overlooked,  and  unexpected  events 
and  accidents,  as  they  are  called,  exercise  considerable  influence. 
But  all  this  Goethe  must  get  rid  of :  if  all  must  appear  depen- 
dent on  the  individuality  of  the  acting  personages,  the  author  must 
shape  the  given  matter  in  accordance  therewith,  here  adding  and 
there  subtracting  a  httle.  It  is  in  this  sense  alone  that  Goethe 
usually  invents  and  changes.  Egmont,  for  instance,  according  to 
history  is  a  father  with  a  large  fiunily  of  children.  But  this  fact 
was  imsuited  for  Goethe's  poetical  conception  of  his  character, 
(Works,  48,   177,  Conversations  with  Eckerman,  ibid.) :   it  is 
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.therefore  annulled,  or  at  least  wholly  unnoticed,  and  instead  of 
it,  his  affection  for  Clara  brought  into  the  foreground.  By  this 
means  the  hero  gained  more  space  and  room  for  the  unfolding  of 
his  individual  traits  and  peculiar  views  of  |^gs :  indeed  the  expe- 
dient was  necessary  for  the  immediate  manifestation  of  that  care- 
less and  gladsome  game  which  he  wished  to  play  with  the  whole 
of  life  and  relations;  in  which,  however,  as  he  was  by  no  means 
qualified  for  taking  a  part  in  it,  he  lost  all.  The  alteration  was 
indispensable,  if  his  death  was  to  be  regarded  not  as  objectively 
necessary  both  to  the  course  and  the  purpose  of  history;  not  as 
an  instrumental  furtherance  of  a  great  political  revolution,  but 
rather  as  having  its  ground  and  cause  in  his  own  personal  cha- 
racter. 

Consequently,  it  appears  that  with  Goethe  the  principal  point 
was  the  conception  of  the  characters  and  of  the  fundamental  idea 
of  each  piece.  And  unquestionably  this  is  the  essential  part  of 
poetical  invention,  which,  however,  is  in  so  far  coincident  with 
what  we  have  designated  by  the  terms  characterization  and  compo- 
sition, as  the  first  conception  of  the  idea  and  characters  necessa- 
rily gives  and  determines  the  shape  in  which  they  are  subsequently 
worked  out.  If  the  two  must  be  separated,  still  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  in  respect  to  a  multitude  and  diversity  of 
poetical  characters,  Goethe's  faculty  of  invention  is  not  to  be 
measured  with  Shakspeare's ;  while  on  the  other  it  is  much  stronger 
than  Calderoii's.  The  same  relation  exists  with  regard  to  fulness 
and  copiousness  of  ideas.  On  this  point  Goethe  himself  expressly 
declares,  (Works,  45,  347),  that  no  poet  possesses  so  rich  a 
variety  of  artistic  ideas  as  Shakspeare;  and  from  an  expres- 
sion which  he  makes  use  of  in  one  of  his  conversations  with 
Eckermann,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  he  did  not  make  an 
exception  in  favour  of  himself.  His  inventive  faculty  was  neces- 
sarily restrained  partly  by  his  never  writing  except  on  some 
occasion,  and  partly  by  his  whole  view  of  things,  which  in  so 
far  as  it  gave  a  decided  predominance  to  the  subjective  portion 
of  mind  and  life,  most  undeniably  laboured  under  the  defect  of 
one-sidedness  and  narrowness. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  no  less  beautiful  than  important 
statement  of  Qoethe,  to  which  I  so  recently  alluded  (Eckermann, 

o  o 
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1, 143) — ''  This  I  can  say  without  any  reserve  (viz.  that  Tieck  U 
a  poet  was  not  to  be  compared  with  himself)^  for  as  r^ards  me,  I 
have  not  made  myself  what  I  am.  It  were  just  as  if  I  should 
think  to  compare  mjmff  with  Shakspeare,  who  also  did  not  make 
himself,  and  who  indeed  is  a  being  of  a  higher  nature,  to 
whom  I  do  hut  look  up,  and  whom  it  is  mg  part  to  worship 
and  to  honour," 


THE   END. 
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amount  of  the  entire  work,  the  principal  subjects  of  which  are  as  follows  ; — 

COMTSMTt  or  THB  KOTS8. 

NOTE  I. 

FuaXHSE  ilMAEKS  ON  TBS  raXSlKT  STATS  Of  TBS  TSXT  OF  THE  GOSFELS. 

NOTE  H. 

VaEIOUS  BSADOrOS  OT  THE  COnSS  Of  THB  GosrSLS  EXTANT  IH  THB  TIKB  Of  OeIGEN, 
WHICH  AEB  PABUCULAELT  NOTICBD  BT  HIM. 


PROSPECTUS. 


NOTE  III. 
Undisputed  Inteepolations  in  Manusckipts  op  the  Gospels. 

NOTE  IV. 

On  the  Origin  of  the  correspondences  among  the  pibst  three  gospels 

NOTE  V. 

Justin  Martyr's  Quotations. 

NOTE  VL 

On  the  Writings  ascribed  to  Apostolical  Fathers. 

NOTE  VII. 
On  the  Status  which  is  said  bt  Justin  Martyr,  and  others,  to  bate  been  erected 
at  Rome  to  Simon  Magus. 

NOTE  VIII. 
On  the  Clementine  Homilies. 

NOTE  IX. 
On  the  false  Charges  bbouqht  against  the  Heretics,  particularly  bt  the  later 
Fathers. 

NOTE  X. 
On  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

NOTE  XI. 
On  the  Distinction  made  by  the  Ancients  between  Things  INTELLIGIBLE  and 
Things  SENSIBLE;  on  the  Use  of  the  Terms  SPIRITUAL  and  MATERIAL,  as 

APPLIED  TO  THEIR  SPECULATIONS ;   AND  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  MATTER. 

NOTE  XII. 
On  Basilides  and  the  Basllidians. 

NOTE  XIII. 
On  thb  Gospel  of  Maecion. 

NOTE  XIV. 
On  the  use  of  the  words  eE6£  and  DEUS. 


The  Work  occupies  three  large  8vo  volumes,  comprising  in  the 
whole  1572  pages,  and  has  been  hitherto  nearly  inaccessible  to  the 
Biblical  Student,  in  consequence  of  its  extremely  high  price ; — ^it 
has  been  selling  for  21.  14*.  per  copy. 

Messrs.  Chapman,  Brothers,  propose  to  publish  the  entire 
work  in  two  handsome  volumes,  demy  8vo,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth ; 
the  first  voliune  will  be  the  same  as  the  first  volume  of  the  original, 
the  second  one  will  comprise  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the 
American  edition,  each  of  which  are  smaller  than  the  first. 

The  text  of  the  Work  wiU  be  printed  in  type  of  the  same  aixe 
and  character  as  that  in  which  the  present  paragraph  appears,  and 
the  notes  will  be  printed  in  type  like  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
itations  appended  to  this  Prospectus. 
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Tlic  Work  will  be  oflfered  to  Subscribers  on  the  terms  specified  below ;  and 
as  soon  as  500  copies  are  subscribed  for,  the  Work  will  be  put  to  press. 

Vrice  to  <Sibu($(cribct<(. 

For  one  copy ISf .  0  d. 

For  five  copies 13    6  each. 

For  ten  copies 12    6     „ 

As  soon  as  the  Subscription  List  is  dosed,  the  Work  will  be  sold  retail  at 
£1  per  copy,  and  the  usual  discount  allowed  to  the  trade. 


KOTZCES  OF  THE  WORK. 

Frtm  the  Quarterly  Review,  March,  1846. 
*'  Professor  Norton  has  devoted  a  whole  volume  full  of  ingenious  reasoning 
and  solid  learning,  to  show  that  the  Gnostic  sects  of  the  second  century 
admitted  in  general  the  same  sacred  books  with  the  orthodox  Christians. 
However  doubtful  may  be  his  complete  success,  he  has  made  out  a  strong 
case,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  confutations  of  the 
extreme  German  x^ptfo^rtc,  an  excellent  subsidiary  contribution  to  the  proof 
of  the  *  genuineness  of  the  Scripture.'  •  *  •  Jlis  work  on  the  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Scriptures  is  of  a  high  intellectual  order." 
I^om  the  North  American  Beview, 

"  This  (the  2iid  and  3rd  volumes)  is  a  great  work  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  early  history 
of  our  fiiith,  and  upon  the  relations  of  that  faith  with  the  religious  systems  and  the  speenktive 
opinions  which  then  formed  the  belief,  or  engaged  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  wuld. 
The  subject  is  one  of  vast  compass  and  great  importance,  and  fortunately  it  has  been 
examined  with  much  thoroughness,  caution,  and  independence.  The  condnsions  arrived  at, 
arc  those  of  one  who  thinks  for  himself, — not  created  by  early  prepossessiona,  nor  restricted 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  opinions  peculiar  to  any  school  or  sect.  The  originality  and  good 
sense  of  Mr.  Norton's  general  remarks  impress  the  reader  quite  as  strongly  as  the  accuiaoyof 
his  scholarship,  and  the  wide  range  of  learning  with  whi(^  the  subject  is  illustrated.  His 
mind  is  neither  cumbered  nor  con^iscd  by  the  rich  store  of  its  acquisitions,  but  works  with  the 
greatest  clearness  and  effect  when  engaged  in  the  most  discursive  and  &r-reaching  investigations. 

"  A  great  portion  of  the  work,  indeed,  belongs  to  ecclesiastical  history ;  but  it  does  not  deal 
with  the  men  and  the  events  of  that  history,  it  relates  almost  exclusively  to  thoughts  and  . 
theories.  It  analyzes  systems  of  philosophy ;  it  examines  creeds ;  it  traces  the  changes  and 
the  influences  of  opinions.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  work,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  bekmgs 
to  the  history  of  '  pure  reason.'  Tlie  originality  of  Mr.  Norton's  views  is  one  of  their  m<Mt 
striking  characteristics.  He  does  not  deem  it  necessary,  as  too  many  theologians  have  done, 
to  defend  the  records  of  his  faith  by  stratagem.  The  consequence  is,  that  his  work  is  one  of 
the  most  unanswerable  books  that  ever  were  written.  It  comes  as  near  to  demonstration  as  the 
nature  of  moral  reasoning  will  admit. 

"As  an  almost  unrivalled  monument  of  patience  and  indnstiy,  of  ripe  scholarship,  thorough 
research,  eminent  ability,  and  conscientious  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  the  work  may  well 
daim  respectful  consideration.  The  reasoning  is  eminently  clear,  simple,  and  direct;  and  not 
a  single  page  contains  any  parade  of  scholarship,  though  the  whole  work  is  steeped  in  the 
spirit,  and  abounds  \nth  the  results  of  the  most  profound  learning.  The  simplicity  and 
diasteuesa  of  the  style  may  be  deemed  even  excessive,  and  the  logic  is  as  pure,  lucid,  and 
stringent  as  that  of  the  maUiemntician. 

*'  The  tenets  of  the  Gnostics,  when  riewed  in  their  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  Christiamty, 
and  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  open  many  curious  questions  respecting  the  phenomena 
of  mind,  and  the  formation  of  opinion,  which  are  discussed  in  these  volumes  with  great  ability. 
There  is  an  air  of  fireshnesa  and  originality  in  these  speculations  which  gives  thtem  a  Uvdiy 
interest,  in  spite  of  the  abatrostoeu  (^  the  suligeet. 

"The  whole  tenor  of  the  work  bears  out  the  presiunptian  which  immediately  arises,  that 
labour  b^mi  and  prosecuted  in  this  way  could  not  have  been  sustained  by  selfish  oonaider- 
ations, — that  the  vmhor  oonld  not  have  been  animated  by  regard  for  his  own  reputation,  bnt 
must  have  foimd  bss  only  incitement  and  reward  in  the  expected  gain  to  the  interests  of  tniUL" 
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From  the  American  CkristioM  Eraminer. 

"  The  note  on  the  Old  Testament,  which  extends  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  forming, 
we  may  say,  a  treatise  in  itself,  is  remarkable  for  richness  of  material,  and  original  and  acute, 
but  somewhat  startling  criticism.  Its  object  is  to  present  a  solution  of  those  difficulties  in 
regard  to  the  Old  Testament  which  were  felt  by  the  early  Christians,  Catholic  as  well  as 
Heretical,  and  which  still  embarrass  the  thoughtfiu  reader. 

"  It  is  a  field  in  which  many  have  laboured,  often  with  a  very  onsatis&ctoiy  result.  Mr. 
Norton  boldly  enters  upon  it,  maps  it  out,  and  sets  up  his  landnuurks  so  far  as  he  thinks  the 
dim  itruggling  light  which  gleams  on  the  surrounding  darkness  allows ;  and  where  the  thick 
shadows  of  antiquity  render  fiirther  advance  imj^ossible,  he  pauses  and  honestly  tells  us  that  he 
can  '  no  further  go.'  He  writes  with  entire  seriousness,  under  a  deep  conviction  of  the  worth 
of  religion,  and  with  a  foil  belief  that  the  Jewish  religion  *  proceeded  immediately  firora  God.' 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  his  conclusions,  no  one  who  attentively  reads  will  have 
cause  to  complain  that  his  religious  feelings  have  been  wantonly  attacked  or  outraged  by 
flippant  remark  or  sarcasm.  If  some  objects  are  presented  under  aspects  which  may  appear  to 
him  new  or  strange,  he  will  find  the  reasons  given,  which  he  can  wei^  and  judge  for  lumsclf." 

"Whoever  writes  as  cautiously  as  Mr.  Norton,  who  offers  no  remark  which  has  not  been  well 
considered, — ^who  matures  his  thoughts  bv  years  of  patient  study  and  meditation,  has  a  right 
certainly  to  expect,  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  that  degree  of  attention  and  patience  whidi  will 
prevent  any  serious  misconception  of  his  meaning,  or  any  misapplication  of  his  principles." 

I^om  the  Christian  Reformer. 

*'  The  author  of  this  volume  (the  first)  has  the  merit  of  having  brought  down  a  subject, 
hitherto  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers,  to  the  level  of  the  plainest  understanding.  A 
iSuniliar  acquaintance  with  the  topics  upon  which  he  had  occasion  to  treat,  has  enabled  faim  to 
write  deany  and  intelligibly  npon  them,  and  to  present  to  the  view  of  the  uninitiated  reader, 
in  a  jdeasing  and  condensed  form,  the  result  of  many  years'  laborious  and  carefol  reaearcL 

"The  volume  contains  abundsoit  evidence  that  Mr.  Norton  hoe  examined  for  himself  the 
subjects  npon  which  he  treats,  and  has  trusted  as  little  as  possible  to  second-hand  information. 

"  Mx.  Norton  proves  most  satisfactorily,  that  the  Go^nds  remain  essentially  the  aame  as 
th^  were  originally  composed,  by  arguments  drawn  from  a  variety  of  independent  consideia- 
tions. 

"  We  eannot  allow  ourselves  to  bring  this  review  to  a  dose,  without  bearing  oar  willing 
testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the  work,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  as  well  as  to  the  ability  with 
which  the  argument  has  been  conducted." 

JPyom  the  Prospective  Review. 

"  The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  pubUshed  sa  long  ago  as  the  year  1887.  At  the  dose 
of  it  the  author  announces  his  intention  to  pursue  the  ai^ument,  by  inquiring  into  the  evidmee 
to  be  derived  firom  the  testimony  of  the  difiSerent  Hereticsl  Sects.  It  is  to  this  pert  of  the 
•olject  that  the  second  and  third  volumes,  now  before  us,  are  directed, — which  are  evidently 
the  fruit  of  much  labour,  research,  and  extensive  reading ;  and  contain  a  variety  of  vety 
enrioos  inddental  matter,  highly  interesting  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  end  of  the 
ii^imy*!  mind. 

"  There  are  many  interesting  and  curious  discussions  of  an  incidental  nature.  Among 
these  we  may  perticnlarly  specify  the  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  ancient  philaacmhy  in 
the  third  volume,  and  a  veir  curious  note  in  the  appendix  to  the  same  vdame,  on  the  £tine- 
tions  made  by  the  andents  between  things  Intdligible  and  things  Sensible,  and  on  the  natme 
of  Matter. 

"  May  we  be  allowed,  in  condusion,  to  expsBss  onr  regret  that  a  work  of  so  much  intetvrt 
and  vilne  should  have  been  got  im  in  so  expensive  a  s^e,  and  consequently  sold  at  a  pries 
which  renders  it  almost  inaccessible  to  many,  who  would  be  both  most  desiioas  and  best 
qualified  to  derive  frxmi  it  the  information  and  improvement  it  is  so  wdl  fitted  to  tflM.** 


*4^*  In  order  to  accelerate  the  publication  of  the  work.  Subscribers 
are  requested  to  forward  their  names  immediately  to  the  pubtishers, 
Messrs.  Chapman,  Bbothsbs  ;  or  to  Mr.  T.  Forrest,  Market-stroet»  Man- 
chester; Messrs.  G.  and  J.  Robinson,  Castle-street,  Liverpool;  Mr.  H.  C. 
Evans,  Clare-street,  Bristol ;  Mr.  J.  Shaw,  Carlton-sbreet,  Nottingham ;  Mn. 
H.  H.  Welsford,  Exeter  \  Messrs.  Slooombe  and  Simms,  Leeds ;  Mr.  H. 
Slatter,  Oxford ;  Messrs.  MacmillaTi,  Barclay,  and  Co.,  Cambridge ;  Mr.  T. 
Chirke,  George-street,  Edinburgh;  aid  Mr.  Madeod,  .Aiffjrle-streetk  GHasgow. 
Orders  will  dso  be  received  for  Subscription  Copies  by  aUBocdcMlkn. 
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THE  PROSPECTIVE  REVIEW: 

A    QUARTERLY   JOURNAL   OF   THEOLOGY   AND    LITERATURE. 
ilefWM,  Aspioe,  Pbobpice. 51.  Benuurd. 


The  Prospective  Review  is  devoted  to  a  free  Theology,  and  the  moral  aspects 
of  Literature.  Under  the  conviction  that  lingering  influences  from  the 
doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  are  not  only  depriving  the  primitive  records  of  the 
Gbspelof  their  tame  interpretation,  but  even  destroymg  faith  in  Christianity  itself, 
the  Work  is  conducted  in  the  confidence  that  onl)r  a  fiving  mind  and  heart,  not 
in  bondage  to  any  letter,  can  receive  the  living  apirit  of  Revelation ;  and  in  the 
fervent  belief  that  for  all  such  there  u  a  true  Gospel  of  God,  which  no  critical  or 
historical  speculation  can  discredit  or  destroy.  It  aims  to  interpret  and  represent 
Spiritual  Cnristianity,  in  its  character  of  the  Universal  Religion.  Fully  aaopthig 
the  sentiment  of  Coleridge,  that ''  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  and  reflective 
powers,  increasing  insight,  and  enlarging  views,  are  requisite  to  keep  alive  the 
substantial  faith  of  the  heart," — with  a  grateful  appreciation  of  the  labonrt  of 
faithful  predecessors  of  all  Churches, — it  esteems  it  the  part  of  a  true  reverence  not 
to  rest  in  their  conclusions,  but  to  think  and  live  in  their  spirit.  By  the  name 
"  Prospective  Review"  it  is  intended  to  lay  no  claim  to  Discovery,  but  simply  to 
express  the  denre  and  the  attitude  of  Progress ;  to  suggest  continually  the  duty 
of  using  Past  and  Present  as  a  trust  for  the  Future  ;  and  openly  to  disown  the 
idolatrous  Conservatism,  of  whatever  sect,  which  makes  Christianity  but  a  lifelesa 
formula. 


NO.  VIL  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  August,  1846.    Price  2s.  6d. 

*0*  Works  for  Review  to  be  sent  to  the  Publishers  or  Editors :  Advertise- 
ments in  all  cases  to  the  Publishers. 
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Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Art,  and  his  relation  to  Calde- 

xon  and  Goethe.    Tnuulated  firom  the  Q«nnan  of  Dr.  H^bjcavn  Ulrici.    8vo.  ISe. 
doth. 

Outline  of  Contents. 


I.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Drama  hefore  Shakspeare. — R.  Greene 
and  Marlowe. 

n.  Shakspeare's  life  and  Times. 

III.  Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Style,  and  Poetic 
Views  of  the  World  and  Things. 

"  A  good  translation  of  Dr.  Ulrici's  work 
on  Shakemcare  cannot  fail  of  heing  welcome 
to  the  English  thinker.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
vindication  of  our  great  poet  fipom  a  churge 
which  has  lately  h^n  brought  against  him 
by  critics  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Dr. 
XJlrioi  boldly  claims  for  him  the  rank  of  an 

eminently  Christian  author The  present 

work  is  the  least  German  of  all  German 
booki,  and  contains  remarkable  novelty  in 
its  views  of  the  subject  and  the  arrangement 
of  its  topics.  The  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Ul- 
rici of  contemplating  each  play  in  the  light 
ot  a  central  idea  is  especially  deserving  of  all 
praise We  recommend  the  entire  criti- 
cism to  the  perusal  of  the  judicious  reader. 


IV.  Criticisms  of  Shakspeare's  Plays. 

y.  Dramas  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  of  doubt- 
ful Authority. 

VI.  Caldcron  and  Goethe  in  their  relation  to 
Shakspeare. 


An  ingenious  treatise." — JtJke- 

naum. 

"  We  welcome  this  work  as  a  valuable  ac- 
cession to  Shaksperian  literature.  It  is  the 
principal  object  of  Dr.  Lliici's  criticisms  of 
the  several  plays,  to  trace  and  bring  to  li^t 
the  fundamental  and  vivifying  idea  of  each. 
In  this  difficult  task  we  think  he  has  been 
eminently  snccessM.  We  cannot  dismiss 
this  very  valuable  work,  which  breathes  a 
tone  of  pure  and  exalted  moralitj,  derived 
from  a  mind  truly  religious,  and  whose  holy 
and  chastening  influence  expresses  itself 
thron^iioat,  without  remarking  how  much 
we  a£nire  the  excellent  manner  in  which  it 
is  translated." — Inquirer, 


The  Ufe  of  Jesus,  Critically  Examined. 

By  Dr.  David  Fbiedrich  Strauss.    8  vols.  8vo.  £1  16s.  doth. 

"  In  regard  to  learning,  acuteness,  and   I    tance  to  acquiesce  in  supernatural  narratives, 
sagacious  coigecturcs,  the  work  resembles        There  is  not  an  objection,  a  cavil,  or 


Niebuhr's  '  History  of  Rome.'  The  general 
manner  of  treating;  the  subject  and  arranging 
the  chapters,  sections,  and  parts  of  the  argu- 
ment, indicates  consummate  dialectical  skiD ; 
while  the  style  is  dear,  the  expression  direct^ 
and  the  author's  openness  in  referring  to  his 
Bouioes  of  information  and  stating  Ms  con- 
dumons  in  all  their  simplicity,  is  candid  and 

exemplary It  not  only  surpasses  all  its 

predecessors  of  its  kind  in  learning  acute- 
ness, and  thorough  investigation,  but  it  is 
marked  by  a  serious  and  earnest  spirit" — 
Chriitian  Examiner, 

"  The  position  which  the  Historical  Scrip- 
tures occupy  in  Strauss'  system  does  not 
seem  to  have  attracted  suffident  attention 
among  ouisdves.  It  addresses  itself,  as  will 
have  been  already  observed,  to  a  higher  de- 
ment in  the  mind  than  the  common  rduc- 


rational  solution  which  is  not  instantly  fiised 
and  incorporated  into  his  system." — CSIm- 
Han  Remembrancer, 

"A  work  which  is  acknowledged,  on  all 
sides*  to  be  a  master-nieee  of  its  kind,  to 
evince  signs  of  profound  and  vaiied  leaning, 
and  to  be  written  in  a  spirit  of  serious  esr- 
nestness." — Wettmimtter  Review, 

"  I  found  in  M.  Straoaa  a  yoang  man 
f^  of  candour,  gentleness,  and  modesty — 
one  possessed  of  a  soul  that  was  almost  mys- 
terions,  and,  as  it  were,  saddened  by  the 
reputation  he  had  gained.  He  tcaztxly  seems 
to  be  the  authcr  of  the  work  under  coniide- 
ntion."— aK»«^,  Retme  dee  Dens  Momdee, 

"  Strauss  is  too  candid  to  be  prndar." — 
Voieet  of  the  Church,  iy  the  £^9,  J.  JL 
Beard,  LJk 


Uvermore's  Commentary  on  the  Fom*  (Gospels. 

8vo.  4s.  6d.  doth. 

A  New  Translation  of  the    Proverbs,  SkMdesiastesy 

and  the  Cantides;  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  dueAr  ExnlamdorT.     Br  O   B. 
Notes,  D.  D.  12mo.  8s.  doth.  ^^   '         /     .  «• 

A  Dlsoonrse  of  ICatters  pertaining  to  Xtel|gl0n. 

By  Thbodobb  Pa&kzb.    Post  8vo.  7t.  doth. 
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Book  8. — ^The  relation  of  the  Religious  Sen- 
timent to  Jesns  of  Nazareth ;  or,  a  IHi- 
conne  of  Christianity. 

Book  4.— The  Kdation  of  the  Rdigions  Sen- 
timent  to  the  Greatest  of  Hmnan  Intti- 
tutioiis ;  or,  a  Diaconrse  of  the  Churdk. 

narrow  nor  unattractive;  there  is  a  consis- 
tency and  boldness  about  it  which  will  strike 
upon  chords  which,  when  they  do  vibrate, 
will  make  the  ears  more  than  tin§^  We 
are  linng  in  an  age  which  deals  in  broad 
and  exhaustive  theories;  which  requires  a 
system  that  will  account  for  everything,  and 
assigns  to  every  fact  a  place,  uaA.  that  no 
foroDd  one,  in  the  vast  economy  of  things. 
"Whatever  defects  Mr.  Parker's  view  may 
have,  it  meets  these  requisites.  It  is  large 
enough,  and  promising  enough;  it  is  not 
afraid  of  history.  It  puts  forth  claims ;  it  is 
an  articulately  speaking  voice.  It  deab  nei- 
ther in  compromise  nor  abatement  It  de- 
mands a  hearing ;  it  sneaks  with  authority. 
It  has  a  eomp^e  aud  aetermined  aspect  It 
is  deficient  ndthor  in  eandour  nor  promises; 
and  whatever  comes  forward  in  this  way  will 
find  hearers." — Chritiian  Bemembrttnetr. 


Book  1. — Of  Religion  in  General ;  or  a  Dis- 
course of  the  Sentiment  and  its  Manifes- 
tations. 

Book  2.— The  Relation  of  the  Religious  Sen- 
timent to  God ;  or,  a  Discourse  of  Inspi- 
ration. 

"There  is  a  mastery  shown  over  every 
clement  of  the  Great  Subject,  and  the  slight 
treatment  of  it  in  parts  no  reader  can  help 
attributing  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  rather 
than  to  the  incapacitv  of  the  author.  From 
the  resources  of  a  mmd  singukriy  exuberant 
by  nature  and  laboriously  enriched  by  culture, 
a  system  of  results  is  here  thrown  up,  and 
spread  out  in  luminous  exposition.  The 
work  we  have  reviewed  is  the  confession,  at 
the  threshold  of  a  high  career,  of  a  great 
reforming  soul,  that  has  thus  deared  itself  of 
hiuderance,  and  girded  up  itself  for  a  faithful 
future." — Protpeetive  Review. 

"Mr.  Parker  is  no  ephemeral  teacher 

His  aspirations  for  the  future  are  not  less 
g^wing  than  his  estimate  for  the  past.  He 
revels  in  warm  anticipations  of  the  orient 
splendours,  of  which  all  past  systems  are  but 
the  precursors His  langcuige  is  neither 

A    Retrospect    of  the    Religious    Life  of  Rngland ; 

Or,  the  Church,  Puritanism,  and  Free  Inquiry.    By  John  James  Tatucb,  B.A. 
Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  doth. 

"  Mr.  Taylcr  is  actuated  by  no  sectarian 
bias,  and  we  heartily  thank  him  for  this  addi- 
tion to  our  religions  literature." — Wmhrnmi' 
ter  Reviete. 

"  It  is  not  often  our  good  fbrtune  to  meet 
with  a  book  so  well  conceived,  so  well  writ- 
ten, and  so  instructive  as  this.  It  shows  the 
origin  of  that  religious  torpor  in  the  AngKean 
Church  of  the  last  century,  which  is  now 
looked  back  upon  with  abhorrence  by  the 
Evangelicals  as  the  age  of  "  monf  dis- 
courses." And  it  shows  the  drcumstanees 
which  gave  rise  to  that  remarkable  body  of 
men,  the  English  deists,  who  went  into  the 
learning  of  divinity  with  the  zeal  of  divines, 
that  they  might  attack  the  religion  of  their 
countiy ;  and  who,  forming  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  li^t,  laughing  French  infldds 
who  succeeded  them  and  used  the  resolts  of 
their  labours,  approximated  more  to  the  Pro- 
testantism of  modem  Germany ; — ^with,  how- 
ever, this  important  distinction,  thai  the 
German  rationalists  are  professors  with  whom 
theokgy  is  a  sort  of  metier,  whercia  the 
utterances  of  such  men  as  Anthony  Collins 
were  spontaneous  effusions  of  opinion.  These 
various  j^imtm  of  the  national  mind,  described 
with  the  clearness  and  force  of  Mr.  T^yler, 
furnish  an  inexhaustible  material  for  reflec- 
tion. Mr.  Tavler  regards  all  parties  in  turn 
from  an  aqmtaUe  point  of  view,  is  toleiant 
towards  intoleFBnoe,  and  admires  aeal  and 
excuses  fiouitidsm  whcrover  he  diseonia  ho- 


Tlie  object  of  this  work  is  briefhr  indicated 
in  the  author's  own  hmguage,  as  follows : — 

"  The  idea  which  possessed  my  mind  when 
I  first  sketched  out  the  plan  of  this  volume, 
was  the  desirableness  of  embracing  in  a  com- 
mon point  of  view,  the  phenomena  of  the 
different  reh'gious  parties,  wnose  unintermitted 
strife,  and  sharp  contest  of  manners  and 
opinions,  have  given  such  a  deep  and  varied 
interest  to  the  spiritusl  history  of  Engkmd, 
especially  durine  the  three  centuries  which 
have  elapsed  smce  the  Reformation.  In 
pursuing  this  idea,  I  have  tried  to  discover 
the  governing  principles — ^to  understand  the 
characteristic  working  of  each  party — ^to  ap- 
prehend their  mutual  relation — to  show  how 
they  have  occasionally  passed  off  into  each 
other — and,  out  of  their  jcnnt  operation,  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  a  more  comprehensive 
principle,  which  looks  above  the  narrowness 
of  their  respective  views ;  and  allying  itself 
with  the  essential  elements  of  the  Christian 
faith,  may  in  time,  perhaps,  devise  some 
method  of  reconciling  an  unlkuted  freedom 
and  variety  of  the  religious  life  with  the 
friendliness  and  mutual  recognition  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood." — Preface. 

"  The  work  is  written  in  a  chastely  beau- 
tiful style,  manifests  extensive  reading  and 
carefiil  research,  is  full  of  thou^t,  and  de- 
cidedly ooripnal  in  ita  character.  It  is 
marked  alio  by  the  modesty  whieh  moaUy 
characteriaei  true  merit."— /ii^ifir^. 
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"  The  writer  of  thii  vohime  has  all  the 
fulmnftM  belongmg  to  one  who  feels  himself 
not  mixed  up  with  the  strng^e  he  describes. 
There  is  about  it  a  tone  of  great  modention 
and  candour;  and  we  cannot  but  fed  confi- 
dent that  we  have  here,  at  least,  the  prodnct 
of  a  thoroughly  honest  mind." — Low^m  JU!m- 
burgh  Magazine. 


nestj.  Nay,  he  openly  asserts  that  the  reli- 
gion of  mere  reason  is  not  the  religion  to 
.  prodnoe  a  practical  effect  on  a  people ;  and 
therefore  regards  his  own  class  only  as  one 
element  in  a  heiier  possible  church.  The 
dear  and  comprehensive  grasp  with  which  he 
TfiaTAiJa  his  fiicts  are  even  less  admirable 
than  the  impartiality,  nay,  more  than  that, 
the  general  kindliness  with  which  he  reflects 
v^Km  them." — Examiner. 

De  Wette's  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Scriptnres 

of  the  Old  Testament.    Translated  by  Theodore  Pakker.    2  vols.  8vo.  £1.  4a.  doth. 

Human  Nature: 

A  Philosophical  Exposition  of  the  Divine  Institution  of  Bewaid  and  Punishment,  which 
obtains  in  the  Physical,  InteUectnal,  and  Moral  Constitutions  of  Man.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 
doth. 


"It  is  refireshing  to  light  upon  a  book 
whieh  has  so  much  originality  of  conception 
as  thia,  and  in  which  the  writer  is  bold 
enoof^  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own." — 
CrMe. 

"  Thid  introduction  is  especially  remarkable 
for  ita  power — ^not  only  power  of  words,  but 
of  ideas." — Spectator. 

**  TbiB    little    volume   wdl   deserves    a 


thoughtful  perusal,  which  it  will  reward  with 
much  of  truth  and  much  of  beauty,  though 
not  unmingled,  we  must  think,  with  obscurity 
and  error." — Inquirer. 

"  The  essay  we  have  been  reviewing  con- 
dudes  in  an  eloquent  on-looking  strain  of 
thought,  which  forms  a  fit  sequd  to  the  in- 
teresting views  the  author  haa  previoodty 
devdopod." — Christian  Teacher. 


Channfng'8  Works,  Complete. 

Edited  by  Joseph  Barker.    6  vols.  12mo.  6s.  sewed ;  8s.  doth. 

so  mudi  the  theology  of  the  Oermans :  but 


"  From  the  appearance  of  his  '  Discourse 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity* — aluminous 
exposition, — ^till  the  lamented  dei^  of  Uiis 
eminent  man,  the  public  expectation,  which 
had  beeaa  raised  so  tiigh  by  the  character  of 
his  earliest  performances,  was  continually 
excited  and  fulfilled  by  the  appearance  of 
some  new  and  earnest  expression  of  his 
thoughts  on  themes  which  come  immediatdv 
home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms — reh- 
gion,  government,  and  literature,  in  their 

widest  sense  and  application His  strength 

lay  in  the  purity  and  fervour  of  his  moral 
foding,  guided  by  a  taste  of  exquisite  delicacy 

Tlie  earnest  and  devotional  character  of 

his  mind  was  utterly  averse  from  the  vague 
and  gratuitous  scepticism  which  has  infected 


with  the  free  and  open  spirit  which  nms 
throng  all  their  inquiries,  he  had  a  ready 

sympathy Channing's  faction  was  rather 

fLat  of  the  prophet  than  that  of  the  sdidar 
and  philosopher;  his  scattered  pieoes  have 
gone  out  into  the  world  like  so  many  orades 
of  religious  wisdom;  he  uttered  forth,  in 
tones  df  such  de^  conviction  and  thrilKag 
persuasiveness,  sentiments  Bud  aspirations 
which  lie  fddedup  in  eveiy  human  breast, — 
that  he  has  called  out  a  wide  responsive  gpor 
pathy,  and  made  thousands  receive  throng^ 
the  kindling  medium  of  his  affectionate  qpirit, 
a  fresh  communication  of  rdigioaa  life." — 
Retrospect  of  the  ReUgious  Itfeqf  EmgUmd, 
hff  John  James  Tt^ler,  B^ 


(iaedderwicdc's  Edition). 


Channing's  Works,  Complete. 

6  vols,  post  8vo.  reduced  to  £1.  Is.  doth. 

SiUdeavours  after  the  Christian  Life. 

By  James  Martineau.    12mo.  8s.  6d.  doth. 

The  Bible  and  the  ChQd. 

A  Discourse  on  Religious  Education.    By  James  Mabtikxau. 

The  Education  of  Taste. 

A  Series  of  Lectures.    By  William  Macqall.    12mo.  8a.  Od. 

COMTEIITS: 

1.  Introdoeioiy.  2.  Hie  Nattore  of  TMte.  8.  The  Colfare  of  ThU. 
Religion.  5.  TMte  and  Mora%.  6.  TmIc  and  PoBtifli.  7.  TmIc  and 
Condnding  Remarks. 


ISmo.  Is. 


Taste  ml 
8. 
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The  Agents  of  Civilization. 

A  Series  of  Lectures.    By  Wiluam  Maccall.     12mo.  8s.  6d.  doth. 

CONTENTS  : 

1.  Introductory.  2.  The  Hero.  8.  The  Poet.  4.  The  Priest.  5.  The  Artist.  6. 
The  Prophet.  7.  The  PhUosopher.  8.  The  Apostle.  9.  The  Martyr.  10.  Concluding 
Remarks. 

Lectures  to  Young  Men, 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Mind,  the  Formation  of  Character,  and  the  Conduct  of  life. 
By  George  W.  Buenap.    Royal  Swo.  Qd. 


"  This,  we  can  foresee,  is  destined  to  he- 
come  a  household  hook,  and  it  is  a  long  time 
since  we  met  with  any  work  better  deserving 
of  such  a  distinction.    We  do  not  know  of 


any  work  on  the  same  subject  of  equal  excel- 
lence, and  those  of  our  readers  wh^  an  wise 
will  buy  and  study  \t"—Tke  Jpprgmiict, 


BymnB  for  the  Christian  Church  and  Home. 

Edited  by  Jambs  Mabtinbau.    Fifth  Edition,  12mo.  8s.  6d.  doth. 

Disquisitions  on  the   Theology  and  Metaphysics  of 

Scripture,  with  Strictures  on  various  Current  Opinions  in  Divinity  and  Phuosophy,  con- 
nected with  these  sidjects.  By  Andeew  Cabmichael,  M.  R.  I.  A.  2  vols.  Svo.  doth, 
reduced  to  5s. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

By  Theodore  Parkeb.     1 2mo.  7s.  6d.  doth. 

Ware's  Inquiry  into  the  Foundation,  Evidences,  and 

Truths  of  Religion.    2  vols.  12mo.  doth. 

Ware's  Life  of  the  Saviour. 

S2mo.  28.  doth. 

Ware's  Formation  of  Christian  Character. 

82mo.  Is.  6d.  doth. 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity. 

By  Chables  C.  Hbnnbll.    Second  Edition,  Svo.  12s.  doth. 

Christian  Theism. 

By  the  Author  of  "An  Inquiiy  concerning  the  Origin  of  Christiauity."  Svo.  8a.  Od. 
doth. 

The   Complete  Works   of  the   Rev.   OrviUe  Dewey, 

D.D.    Svo.  9s.  doth. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White. 

Written  by  Himself.  With  Portions  of  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  John  Hamilton 
Thom.    8  vols,  post  Svo.  £1  4s.  doth. 


"  This  is  a  book  which  rivets  the  attention, 
and  makes  the  heart  bleed.  It  has,  indeed, 
with  regard  to  himself,  in  its  substance, 
though^  not  in  its  arrangement,  an  almost 
dramatic  character ;  so  dearly  and  strongly 
is  the  living,  thinking,  active  man  projected 
from  the  &ce  of  the  records  which  he  has 
left. 

"  His  spirit  was  a  battle-fidd,  nponidiidi, 
with  flnctiiiiliBg  fintone  wd  singular  intent 
iity,  the  pdrers  of  bdief  and  soepticiiiii 
Willed,  from  ffanttolait, their nnoeaiing war; 


and  within  the  compass  of  his  experience  are 
presented  to  our  view  most  of  the  sreit 
moral  and  spiritual  problems  that  attach  to 
the  condition  of  our  race." — Quarterly  Re- 
view. 

**  There  is  a  dqyth  and  force  in  this  hook 
which  tdls." — Cirutian  Bemembraneer. 

"  We  have  awaited  this  book  with  some- 
thing more  than  curiosi^ — ^we  have  received 
it  with  reverentiBl  feelings,  and  permed  it 
with  a  deep  asd  sustained  interest" — In- 
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"  This  book  will  improve  his  (Blanco 
White's)  reputation.  There  is  mnch  in  the 
peculiar  construction  of  hit  mind,  in  its  dose 
union  of  the  moral  with  the  intellectual  ia- 
cultieS)  and  in  its  restless  desire  for  truth, 
which  may  remind  the  reader  of  Dr.  Arnold." 
— Examiner. 

"  These  volumes  have  an  interest  beyond 
the  character  of  Blanco  'White.  And  beside 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  his  self-portraiture, 
whose  diaracter  is  indicated  in  some  of  our 


extracts,  the  correspondence,  in  the  letters  of 
Lord  Holland,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Channhig, 
Norton,  Mm,  Professor  PowcU,  Br.  Haw- 
kins, and  other  names  of  celebrity,  has  eon- 
siderable  attractions  in  itself,  without  any 
relation  to  the  biographical  purpose  with 
which  it  was  published.  From  these  letters, 
as  well  OS  from  the  narrative  of  his  life  in 
SiMiin,  we  could  draw  curious  and  cxtnctaUe 
matter  ad  libitum  ;  but  but  our  space  is  ex- 
hausted, and  we  must  dose." — Spectator. 


A  Memoir  of  the  Ufe  of  Henry  Ware,  Jiin. 

By  his  Brother,  John  Ware,  M.D.    With  two  Portraits.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  lOs.  doth. 
*'  In  his  own  country  he  was  better  nnder- 
gtood  than  Channing,  and  it  is  said  in  this 
biography,  not  iu  so  many  words,  but  by  im- 


a  veiy  general  knowledge  of  his  writings,  his 
name  has  long  been  associated  with  the  image 
of  whatever  is  pure,  gentle,  devoted,  affec- 
tionate, oonstraming,  and  pcrsaasire  in  a 
minister  of  Christ."— PnmgM^tre  Renew. 


spiritual  sensibility,  and  how  deUeatdy  he 
could  nurture  the  feeblest  flowers  of  feeling 
in  other  hearts.  We  frankly  confess  we  were 
not  prepared,  from  what  we  knew  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  author,  for  the  tone  of 
subdued  aflSwtion  whiek  makes  the  chann 
and  constitutes  the  atmosphere  of  this  book." 
— American  Chritiian  Jaeaminer, 


plication,  that  his  personal  influence  was 
greater ;  whilst,  in  this  country,  with  multi- 
tudes who  never  saw  him,  and  who  have  but 

Life  of  Charles  Follen. 

By  Mrs.  Pollen.    12mo.  68.  6d.  doth. 

"He  made  reason  and  conscience  within 
each  hearer's  breast  stand  at  the  bar  in  wit- 
ness of  the  truth  he  taught.  He  aroused 
men  to  do  tbcmsdves  justice  and  to  learn  the 
wealth  of  thdr  own  experience ;  but  his  in- 
terest in  great  conviotioni  and  principles  did 
not  blind  him  to  the  lowly  beauties  of  life, 
llicrc  are  sweet  touches  tluoughout  his  dis- 
courses, which  show  how  delicate  was  his  own 

Memoirs  of  the  Ufe  of  the   Rev.   Lant  Carpenter, 

Ii.L.D. ;  witb  Sdcctkms  from  hit  CoRc^pottdenoe.    Edited  by  his  Son,  Busskll  Lant 
Carpenteb,  B.A.     8vo.  with  a  portrait,  12s.  doth. 

The  Autobiography  and  Justification  of  J.  Ronge. 

Translated  from  the  German,  Kfth  Edition,  by  J.  Lord,  A.M.    Fop.  8vo.  Is. 

"A  plain,  straightforward,    and  manly  I    of  this  remarkable  man." — Wetiminster  Be- 
statement  of  feds  connected  with  the  career  |    view. 

Luther  Revived. 

Or,  A  Short  Account  of  Johannes  Ronge,  the  Bold  Reformer  of  the  Catholic  Chuidi  in 
Oomany.    By  A.  Akdbessen.    8vo.  Is. 

The  Crerman  Schism  and  the  Irish  Priests. 

Bemg  a  Critique  of  Laing's  Notes  on  the  Schism  in  the  German-Catholic  Church.    By 
R.  W.  Gbeg.  12mo.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  WHtings  of  Fenelon. 

With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.    By  Mrs.  Follen.     1 2mo.  5s.  doth. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  Old  Painters. 

By  the  Author  of  the  "  Log  Cabm."    2s.  6d.  paper  cover ;  8s.  doth. 


dsc  than  the  names,  and  who  an  daily  be- 
coming more  the  sufagecta  of  our  curiosity 
and  admiration." — Ckriitum  Enmimtr, 


"  That  large  class  of  readers  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  refer  to  the  original  sources  of 
information,  will  find  in  it  interesting  notices 
of  men  of  whom  they  may  have  known  little 

The  Log  Cabin:  or  the  World  beftare  Too. 

By  the  Author  of  "Three  Experimente  of  liviag."  ^'SkBt^at  cffhe  Old 
Is.  6d.  paper  cover ;  28.  doth;  2a.  6d.  atn  dotii.  ffli  tdge^ 
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Stories  for  Sunday  Afternoons. 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Adfent  of  the  Meatiah. 
11  Years  of  Age.    By  Susan  Fannt  Ceompton. 


For  tho  Um  of  Chfldren  from  5  to 
16mo.  2b.  6d.  doth. 


"This  is  a  very  pleasing  little  volume, 
which  we  can  confidently  recommend.  It 
purposes  to  infuse  into  that  tender  age 
some  acquaintance  with  tho  facts,  and  taste 
for  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
style  is  simple,  easy,  and  fur  the  most  part 
correct,  llie  stories  arc  told  in  a  spirited 
and  graphic  manner.  '  You  have  often  asked 
me,'  says  the  authoress,  Miss  Crompton,  in 
the  pleasing  introductory  address  to  her  dear 
nephews  and  nieces,  '  to  tell  you  stories  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  about  real  people.  Some- 
times I  have  wanted  to  read  my  own  books 
at  those  pleasant  ouict  times;  and  have 
wished  that  you  could  be  reading  to  your- 

Matins  and  Vespers ; 

With  Hymns  and  Occasional  Devotional  Pieces. 

18mo.  doth,  reduced  to  2s.  6d. 
"  This  book  is  a  little  gem  in  its  way.  Of 
the  beautiful  devotional  poetry  it  contains  we 
need  not  speak ;  it  is  fiimiliar  to  the  lips  and 
to  the  hearts  of  multitudes.  There  is  a  pccu- 
liur  sweetness  and  charm  in  many  of  the 

Creorgics  of  Ufe ;  or,  Scenes  from  the  Town  Life  of 

the  Poor :  being  the  First  Part  of  an  intended  Poem  on  that  subject.  By  J.  Johns. 
8vo.  Is. 

Consolatory  Views  of  Death. 

Addressed  to  a  Friend  under  Bereavement  To  which  are  added.  Some  Prayen  in 
Affliction.    By  Hexbt  Colman.    Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6d.  doth. 

Two    Orations    aj^ainst   Taking  away   Human  Life, 

under  any  Circumstances;  and  in  explanation,  and  defence  of,  the  misrepresented  doctrine 
of  Non-resistance.  By  Thomas  Ooopeb,  Author  of  "The  Purgatory  of  Suiddes." 
Post  8vo.  li.  in  paper  cover. 


sdvcs  instead  of  listening  to  me.  But  voa 
have  often  said  that  the  books  which  tell  of 
the  real  people  who  lived  long,  lonff  ago,  and 
were  called  Jews,  and  who  once  had  t£e  land 
where  Jesus  Christ  was  bom,  had  such  long 
puzzling  words  in  them,  that  you  oonld  not 
read  fiast  enough  to  ei^oy  the  story.  Now 
here  arc  the  stories  I  have  told  you,  and  a 
great  many  more.' 

*'  Those  who  arc  engaged  in  teaching  the 
young,  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  good 
character  by  early  religious  and  moral  impres- 
sions, will  be  thankful  for  additional  resonroei 
of  a  kind  so  judidous  as  this  vdnme." — 
Inquirer. 


By  John  Bowbino.    Third  Edition, 


pieces  which  compose  the  volume  that  must 
lead  a  person  who  has  once  looked  into  it  to 
wish  again  and  again  to  recur  to  it." — Ckris- 
tian  Examiner. 


"  Mr.  Cooper  possesses  nndcuiabb  abilities 
of  no  mean  order,  and  moral  courage  beyond 

many The   manliness  with  which  he 

avows,  and  the  boldness  and  zed  with  which 
he  urges,  the  doctrines  of  peace  and  love, 
respect  for  human  rights,  and  mord  power, 
in  these  lectures,  are  worthy  of  all  honour.'' 
— Nonconformist. 

"  Mr.  Cooper's  style  is  intensdy  dear  and 
forcible,  and  displays  great  earnestness  and 
fine  human  sympathy ;  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  manly,  plain,  and  vigorous." — Mom- 
ing  Jdvertiser. 

"  Much  pleasure  as  we  have  had  in  com- 
mending to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the 
former  works  of  Thomas  Cooper,  we  have 


reviewing  any  production  of  his  thoughtful 
and  enoqgetio  mind  with  such  a  ftilness  of 
satis&ction — such  a  glowing  of  enthusiasm, 
as  fills  our  boaom  and  warms  our  heart  on  the 
present  occasion.  We  can  now  hail  kim  as 
a  brother  indeed,  a  co-worker  in  the  good 
cause  of  peace  and  good  will." — KenHtk  In- 
dependent. 

"These  two  orations  are  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  j)eace  doctrines  which  have 
latdy  been  makmg  rapid  progress  in  many 
unexpected  quarters.  To  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  sncoess  of  that  great  mo  vement, 
we  would  recommend  this  book,  on  account 
of  the  fervid  doquence  and  earnest  tmthftil- 
ness  wluch  pervades  every  line  of  it" — 
Ifaneketter  Sxaminer. 


never  entered  upon  the  agrenUe  duty  of 

Six  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mesmerism. 

By  JoHK  BovsB  DoDS,  of  Boston,  U.  S.    12nu>.  Is. 

The  Flight  of  Armida:  a  Poem. 

In  One  llionsand  Protpective  Outos,  by  one  of  the  nuriving  "Whims  of  Lodorico 
Ariorto.    Canto  theFiist^  &p.  8to.  2a.  6d.  doth;  VQL2(oantainmg  GantoS  to  7),  lOt. 

Treatise  on  Grammatical  Punctuation. 

By  John  Wilson.    12mo.  2i.  6d.  doth. 


12  WORKS    PUBLISHED   BT 


JEtt  Catfioltc  ibenejS. 

Turn  Publishers  of  "  The  Catholic  Series*'  intend  it  to  consist  of  Works  of  a 
liberal  and  comprehensive  character,  judiciously  selected,  and  embracing  yarioui 
departments  of  literature. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  realise  the  idea  of 
Catholicism — ^at  least  in  form — ^and  with  but  a  partial,  success:  an  attempt  will 
now  be  made  to  restore  the  word  Catholic  to  its  primitive  significance,  in  its 
application  to  this  Series,  and  to  realise  the  idea  of  Catholicism  in  spirit. 

It  cannot  be  hoped  that  each  volume  of  the  Series  will  be  essentially  Catholic, 
and  not  partial,  in  its  nature,  for  nearly  all  men  are  partial ; — the  many-sided 
and  impartial,  or  truly  Catholic  man,  has  ever  been  the  rare  exception  to  his 
race.  Catholicity  may  be  expected  in  the  Series,  not  in  every  volume  com- 
posing it. 

An  endeavour  will  be  made  to  present  to  the  Public  a  class  of  books  of  an  in- 
teresting and  thoughtful  nature,  and  the  authors  of  those  of  the  Series  which 
may  be  of  a  philosophical  character  will  probably  possess  little  in  common,  ex- 
cept a  love  of  intellectual  freedom,  and  a  faith  in  human  progress ;  they  will  be 
united  by  sympathy  of  spirit,  not  by  agreement  in  speculation. 


OHABAOTESIZATZON   OF  THE  OATHOUO  8EBZE8 

BT  THE   PRKS8. 

"  Too  much  encouragement  cannot  be  given  to  enterprising  publicationa  like 
the  present.  They  are  directly  in  the  teeth  of  popular  prejudice  and  popular 
trash.  They  are  addressed  to  the  higher  class  of  readers— those  who  think  as 
well  as  read.  They  are  works  at  which  ordinary  publishers  shudder  as  '  unsale- 
able,' but  which  are  really  capable  of  finding  a  very  large  public." — Foreign 
Quarterly, 

**  The  works  already  published  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  dis- 
play a  great  variety  or  talent.  They  are  not  exclusivelv  nor  even  chiefly 
rehgious :  and  theyare  from  the  pens  of  German,  French,  American|  as  well  as 
English  authors.  Without  reference  to  the  opinions  which  thejr  contain,  we  may 
safely  say  that  they  are  generally  such  as  all  men  of  free  and  philosophical  mincu 
would  do  well  to  know  and  ponder." — Noncot^ormiit, 

"This  series  deserves  attention,  both  for  what  it  has  already  given,  and  for 
what  it  promises."— 2Vn7'#  Maaasune, 

**  It  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Chapman  to  find  his  name  in  connexion  with 
so  much  well-directed  enterprise  in  the  cause  of  German  literature  and  philo- 
sophy. He  is  tiie  first  publisher  who  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himteu  the 
wortny  object  of  introducing  the  English  reader  to  the  philosophic  mind  of 
Germany,  uninfluenced  by  the  tradesman's  distrust  of  the  marketable  nature  of 
the  article.  It  is  a  very  praiseworthy  ambition ;  and  we  trust  the  public  will 
justify  his  confidence.  Nothing  could  be  more  unworthy  than  the  attempt  to 
discourage,  and  indeed  punish,  such  unselfish  enterprise,  by  attaching  a  bad 
reputation  for  orthodoxy  to  every  thing  connected  with  German  philosophy  and 
theology.  This  is  esi>eciallv  unworthy  in  the  '  student '  or  the  '  scholar^'  to 
borrow  Fichte's  names,  who  should  disdain  to  set  themselves  the  taak  of  exciting, 
by  their  friction,  a  popular  prejudice  and  clamour  on  matters  on  which  the 
populace  are  no  competent  judges,  and  have,  indeed,  no  judgment  of  their  own, — 
and  who  should  feel,  as  men  themselves  devoted  to  thought,  that  what  makes  a 
good  book  is  not  that  it  should  gain  its  reader's  acquiescence^  but  that  it  should 
multiply  his  mental  experience;  that  it  should  acquaint  him  with  the  ideas 
which  philosophers  and  scholars,  reared  by  a  training  different  from  their  own, 
have  laooriously  reached  and  devoutly  entertain ;  that,  in  a  word,  it  shocdd  en- 
large his  materials  and  hu  sympathies  as  a  man  and  a  thinker.**— /VwyecfiMr 
Beview, 
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WorlcB  already  pMUhed, 

The  Wonhip  of  Crenius ; 

Being  an  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  announced  bj  D.  F.  Straust,  viz., — "  Tliat  tfi 
onr  Age  of  Religious  Disorganization  nothing  is  left  but  a  Worship  of  Genius ;  that  is,  a 
Reverence  for  those  great  Spirits  who  create  Epochs  in  the  Progress  of  the  Human 
Race,  and  in  whom,  taken  collectively,  the  God-like  manifests  itself  to  us  most  ftillj," 
and  thus  having  reference  to  the  views  unfolded  in  the  work  entitled,  "  Seroet  Mid 
Hero-worihip"  by  Thomat  Carlyle, 

AND 

The  Distinctive  Character  or  Essence  of  Christianity: 

an  Essay  relative  to  Modem  Speculations  and  the  present  State  of  Opinion.  TranalalMl 
from  the  German  of  Prof.  C.  UUmann,  by  Lucy  Sandford.     1  vol  post  8vo.  Ss.  (ML 


7.  The  views  of  Hegel  and  his  schooL 

8.  Christ  as  the  exemplification  of  the  nnioii  of 

the  Divine  and  Human  in  one  character. 

9.  Importance  of  this  truth  for  the  deflnitkio 

of  the  distinctive  character  of  Christi- 
anity. 

10.  Christianity  as  the  Perfect  Religion. 

1 1 .  Inferences  from  the  preceding. 

la.  Retrospect  and  epitome  of  the  argument. 
18.  Api^cation  of  the  preceding  to  the  Idea 

14.  Application  to  the  Church. 


1.  General  view  oftheohlect  of  the  work. 

2.  The  diiferent  stages  of  development  through 

which  Christianity  itself  has  passed.    The 

same  phases  perceptible  in  the  views  which 

have  been  successively  taken  of  it. 
8.  Christianity  as  Doctrine.    Under  this  head 

are  comprised  hoth  Supematuralism  and 

Naturalism. 
4.  Christianity  as  a  Moral  Law.    The  philo- 
sophy of  Kant.    Rationalism. 
6.  Christianity  as  the  Religion  of  Redemption. 

Scbleirmacher's  definition. 
6.  The  peculiar  significance  and  infiuenoe  of 
Christ's  indindnal  character. 

*«*  The  above  two  works  are  comprised  in  one  volume. 

The  Mission  of  the  German  Catholics. 

By  Prof.  G.  G.  Gervinus,  Author  of  the  "  Geschichte  der  Poetischen  ^ational-Litentor 
der  Deutschen."    Post  8vo.  Is.  4d. 

the  extensive  and  praftHmd  enidltlQiL  the  his- 
torical faculty  of  bringing  past  and  remote 
states  of  society  near,  and  prq)eetlng  the 
present  into  the  distance ;  and  the  phflOMpld. 
cal  insight  Into  the  distingnisbing  ftatnres  of 
individuals,  communities,  and  epodis,  which 
I  the  recent  nlsfeoiio- 


**  This  work  well  deserves  an  introduction  to 
an  English  public.  It  contains  the  reflections 
of  a  German  philosopher  on  the  extraordinary 
religious  movement  which  is  now  a^ritating  his 
countrymen ;  his  anticipations,  and  his  wuhes 
respecting  its  results."— /n^inrvr. 

*^In  an  article  upon  the  author's  *  History  of 
the  Poetical  Litenitore  of  the  Germans,'"  the 
Norih  Awterictm  Review  says:— "He  exhibits 

The  Destination  of  Man. 

By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.    Translated 
8s.  6d.  doth. 

**This  Is  the  most  popular  exposltlcii  of 
Fichte's  philosophy  which  exists."— ITmm^  of 
Fkhte,  kg  W.  Smith, 

**  The  *  Destination  of  Man,'  is,  as  Fichte 
truly  savs,  Intelli^dble  to  all  readers  who  are 
really  able  to  unaerstand  a  book  at  all ;  and 
as  the  history  of  the  mind  In  its  various  phases 
of  doubt,  knowledge,  and  fkith,  it  is  of  interest 
to  all.  Agree  with  Fichte,  or  disagree  with 
him,  you  cannot  help  being  carried  along  by 


jmestness;  you  cannm  help  being  struck 
with  his  subtlety  and  depth.  Aigument.  In 
snoh  a  matter,  we  take  to  be  wholly  mdiflferent. 
A  book  of  tUs  stamp  Is  sure  to  teach  yon 
much,  beeanse  It  excites  thought.    If  It  rouses 

Charles  Elwood:  or.  the  Infidel  Converted. 

By  O.  A.  Brownson.    Post  8vo.  4e.  doth ;  Ss.  6d.  paper  cover. 


so  favourably  characterise  t 
gnphj  of  the  Germans." 


from  the  German,  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnctt 

you  to  combat  his  conduslons,  it  has  done  a 
good  work;  for  in  that  very  eflbrt  vou  are 
stirred  to  a  consideration  of  points  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  your  indcuent  acquiesoenoe. 
Of  the  tranilatloa  we  murt,  on  the  whcte, 
speak  very  highly.  It  is  accurate  In  the  best 
sense."— /(MVifM  Qtimrterkf, 

**  The  Destination  of  Man  is  Flcht«^  mott 
ponnlar  worii,  and  is  every  way  rwnarkable."— - 

**  It  appears  to  us  the  bddett  and  most  em- 
phatic attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to 
explain  to  man  his  restless  and  unoQagnerBble 
deore  to  win  the  true  and  the  eCemaL"— &i». 


"Quulas  Blwood  Is  an  attempt  ' 
OhristtaaUysothat  It  shall  sattthrtbe  phUo- 
sophSe  eleasent  of  our  nature.  In  this  coaidsts 
Its  peenUar  merit  and  its  distinctive  charao- 
teristle.  The  work  wfll,  doubtless,  be  the 
means  of  giving  composure  and  serenity  to  the 


fUth  of  many  who  are  as  yet  weak  In  the  iUtb, 
or  halting  between  two  oplntoos.*— OMiMm 


**  In  a  seriescMT  chapters  Mr.  Mctton  ejmlains 
the  nature  of  the  C&istian  ftlth,  and  riflies 


to  the  dfleetlons  raised  by 


Elwood  as  the 


dlioiuaioii   proceeds.     The  might/  Uicme  id  desires  to  think  for  Ikiauelt  and  to  the  derg  j, 

handled  in  a  mo-it  maaUsrly  style,  auil  the  as  eminently  calcalated  to  enlarge  their  view* 

reaK>ningmayfluriybecaUed'mathematioal.'  and  increase  their  nsefulnets,    bj    showing 

We  can  cordially  recommend  the  volume,  after  Uiom  the  diflbrence  between  sectaiianlsm  and 

a  very  carefUl  perusal,  to  the  layman  who  |  Cliristianity."— Sswtfmrf. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Scholari  and  its  Manifestations. 

Bj  Johann  Oottliob  Fichte.     Translated  from  tlie  German ;   with  a  Memoir  of  tht 
Author,  by  ^Villiam  Smith.    Post  8vo.  Gs.  doth. 


■■  This  work  oonsists  of  two  narts ;— a  Life  of 
ndite  Aill  of  nobleness  and  instruction,  of 
grand  pnrpoee,  tender  feeling,  and  brave 
eflbrt :  ana  a  series  of  ten  lectures  on  the 
VocanoQ  and  Functions  of  the  Scholar. 

"  The  memoir,  tlie  compilation  of  which  is 
execttted  with  great  Judgment  and  fidelity,  is 
the  beat  Draparatlon  or  prelection  fbr  a  fhll  and 
and  profitable  comprehenidon  of  the  somewhat 
vague  loftiness  of  these  eloquent  addresses.*'— 


PromoUM  Review, 
**  The  mat 


The  maU>rial  trials  that  Fichte  encountered 
in  the  body  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  spiritual 
contest  wmeh  he  maintained  with  ms  own 
mind.  The  page  that  keeps  the  record  of  ind- 
denti  is  diniifled  througnont  by  the  strong 
light  that  fluls  everywhere  upon  it,  like  a  glory, 
and  sweetened  by  a  living  episode  that  flows 
through  its  dark  and  bright  places  like  a  stream 
of  mnilO-'*    jffftniiiriiii- 

**  With  great  satisfliction  wo  welcome  this 
flnt  Englfsli  translation  of  an  author  who 
oeenples  tlio  most  exalted  position  as  a  pro- 
found and  original  thinker;  as  an  irresistible 
orator  in  the  cauM  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
truth ;  as  a  tlioruughly  honest  and  heroic  man. 

The  Philosophical  and  iBsthetic  Letters  and  Essas^ 

of  Schiller.    Translated,  with  «n  Introduction,  by  J.  Weiis.    Post  8to.  7t.  6d.  doth. 


The  appearance  of  any  at  hia  works  in 

our  language  w,  we  believe,  a  perfect  novdty. 

These  orations  are  admirably  fitted  for 

their  purpose;  so  grand  is  tlie  position  takoi 
by  the  lectnrer.  and  so  irreiistiblo  thdr  elo- 
quence. To  his  excellent  translation  Mr. 
Smith  has  prefixed  a  blographT  of  Fichte, 
abridged,  though  still  coofous,  from  the  one 
written  by  Fklite,  Junior.*'— £jn(mn«#r. 

*'A  pure  and  exalted  morally  and  deep 
religious    feeling   breathes    thronghont    the 

wlioie The  memoir  prefixed  to  this 

volume,  of  which  it  fills  about  half,  contains  a 
concise  and  interesting  account  of  Fichtc*s 
life  and  philosophical  syrtem.*— JrM  MmAfy 

**The  sublime  stoldsm  of  Fiehte*i  sentiments 
¥rill  find  some  response  in  many  a  heart. 

■*  Fichte's  opinions  may  be  true  or  fUse ;  but 
his  character  as  a  tidnker  can  be  diglitly 
vdued  only  by  such  as  know  it  ill ;  and  as  a 
man,  approved  by  action  and  suffering,  in  his 
life  and  in  his  deatli,  he  ranks  with  a  class  o( 
men  who  were  common  only  in  better  ages 
than  ours.**— SCeite  of  Qerman  Liieraiun,  hg 
Carfyie. 


**  These  letters  stand  unequalled  in  the 
department  of  .Esthetics,  and  are  so  esteemed 
even  In  Germany,  which  is  so  fruitftil  upon 
that  topic.  Scluller  is  Germanv*s  best  .fsflie- 
tldan,  and  these  letters  contain  the  highest 
moments  of  Schiller.  Whether  we  desire 
rigosons  logical  investigation  or  noble  poetic 
exnresslon,  wliethcr  we  widli  to  stlmulafu  the 
intellect  or  inflame  tlie  heart,  we  need  seek  no 
ihrther  than  these.  They  are  trophies  won 
ft-om  an  uupopular,  metaplivsical  form,  by  a 
loftv,  inspinug,  and  aUsorbmg  sul^ect."— /n- 
troauetion. 

**  This  is  a  profound  and  beautiihl  disserta- 
tion, and  must  be  diligently  studied  to  be  com- 
prehended. After  all  the  innumerable  efforts 
that  tlie  present  age  has  been  Home  time  making 
to  cut  a  Koyal  road  to  everything,  it  is  begin- 
ning to  find  tliat  wliat  sometimes  seems  the 
longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  homo ; 
audif  tliere  be  a  desire  to  have  truth,  the  only 
way  is  to  woric  at  tlic  windlass  one's  self,  and 
tiring  up  the  buckets  by  the  labour  of  one's  own 
good  arm.  W  huever  works  at  the  present  well, 
will  find  ample  reward  for  tlie  labour  they  may 
bestow  on  it ;  the  truths  he  will  draw  up  are 
universal,  and  fh>m  tliat  pure  elementary  lonn- 
tain  *  that  maketh  wise  he  tliat  drinketh  there- 
at.* »»— floiiffto  JemOd^M  Mag. 

'*Jtis  dimcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  a 
brief,  and  at  the  same  time  raitlifhl,  summaiy 
of  the  ideas  afllrmed  by  Schiller  in  this  volume. 
Its  aim  is  to  develop  the  ideal  of  humanity,  and 
to  define  the  Muccesaive  steps  wliidi  must  be 
trodden  in  order  to  attain  it.  Its  spirit  aspires 
after  human  improvement,  and  seeks  to  indi- 
cate the  means  of  realisation.  Schiller  insista 
upon  the  necessity  of  asthetic  culture  as  pre- 
liminary to  moral  culture,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  latter  poasiUe.  Aooordiag  to  the 
doctrine  here  set  forth,  until  man  is  KSthatieaUy 
developtd,  ha  cannot  be  morally  Ikw,  henee 


not  responsible,  as  there  is  no  sphere  Ibr  the 
operation  of  the  will. 

**  Tlio  stylo  in  wliich  the  whole  volume  is 
written  is  particularly  beantifU ;  there  is  a 
consduuaness  of  music  in  eveiy  page  we  read : 
it  is  rcnuu-kable  fur  the  condenaaucm  of  thought 
and  firm  consistency  wldch  prevails  tiirookh- 
out ;  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  Judge,  the 
trondation  is  admirably  and  faithfbUy  ren- 
dered. The  twenty-seven  letters  upon  the 
*  .Esthetic  Culture  en  Man'  form  tlie  uovt  pro- 
minent, and  by  far  the  most  valuable,  portiMi 
of  the  work ;  they  will  be  ibond  foil  of  interest 
and  the  choicest  rich(>s,  which  will  abundantly 
repay  anv  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon 
them ." — MHguirer. 

**  This  is  a  book  which  demands  and  desenres 
studv.  Either  to  translate  or  to  appreciate  it 
reqturos  a  somewhat  peculiar  turn  of  mind. 
Not  that  anybody  coulu  read  it  without  protit, 
but  to  gain  fh>m  it  all  that  it  is  capable  of 
yielding,  there  must  be  some  antitude  fbr  soeh 
studies,  and  some  training  in  them  too — To 
be  approdated  it  must  be  studied,  and  the  study 
willDe  well  repaid.**— GiHitfas  Examimer, 

**  Ilere  we  must  dose,  unwillinghr,  this  vo- 
lume, so  abounding  in  food  fbr  tuought,  so 
fhiitnd  of  fine  paasi^ecs,  heartilr  ooDimendlng 
it  to  all  of  our  resMierB  who  desire  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  pliilosophy  <rf  art.  The 
extracts  we  have  taken  will  prove  what  a  trea- 
sure is  here,  fbr  they  are  but  a  fraction  of  Che 
gems  that  are  to  be  gathered  in  every  page. 
We  make  no  aimlogy  for  having  ao  long  fm- 
gered  over  this  book  t  for,  albdt,  philoeophy  is 
somewhat  out  of  fiuhioD  in  our  age  of  mate* 
rialism,  it  yet  wiU  find  its  votaries,  fit  though 
fbw;  and  even  they  who  eare  not  for  the  hIglMr 
regioDi  of  rcfleodon  eannot  lUl  toreap  inulto 
pmnre  fhxn  the  elomieat  and  tratnU 
sagea  we  have  ■QOght  to  call  for  t~ 
deBght  and  irlfttrarffTB-*- 
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The  Philosophy  of  Art. 

An  Oration  on  the  Bdation  of  flifi  Plastic 
of  F.  W.  J.  Von  Schelling,  bj  A.  Johnson. 

**  ThiB  exoelleat  oration  is  an  application  to 
art  of  SoheUingls  general  philosophic  prind- 
plei.  It  has  inXkrnuuiy  extended  to  a  larger 
public  tlian  his  merely  philosophical  works, 
and,  in  a  rerf  German  sense  of  the  word,  may 
be  called  popular.  Schelling,  in  his  oration, 
chlefl/,  not  cxcludrely,  regards  the  arts  of 
painting  and  nonlptnrei  but  his  remarks  will 


equally'apply  to  others,  such  as  poetry  and 
music.    It  deserves  an  extensiTepenisaL   "" 


The 


Arts  to  Natnie.    Translated  from  the  i 
Post  8vo.  la.  paper  cover;  Is.  6d.  doth. 

translation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling 
inaoourades,  is  admirably  done  by  Mr.  John* 
sont  and  we  know  of  no  work  in  onr  langnage 
better  suited  to^re  a  notion  of  the  turn  which 
German  philosophy  took  after  it  abandoned 
the  snhlectivity  of  Kant  and  Fiehte.  The  no- 
tion will,  of  course,  bo  a  faint  one :  but  it  is 
something  to  know  the  latitude  and  iragitade 
of  a  mental  position.'*— iTjrasiifMr. 


The  Ufe  of  Jean  Paul  Fr.  Richter. 

Compiled  from  various  sources.    Together  with  his  Autobiography, 
the  German.    2  vols.  7s.  paper  cover ;  8s.  doth. 


Translated  from 


**  The  autobiography  of  Richter,  which  ex- 
tends only  to  his  twelfth  year,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  studies  of  a  true  poet's  child^ 
hood  ever  given  to  the  world.**— ^•tM'f  Ediu* 
burgh  Itagaxina, 

**  Richter  has  an  intellect  vehement,  rugged, 
irresistible,  crushing  in  pieces  tlie  hardest  prob- 
Icms :  piercing  into  the  most  hidden  oombina- 
tions  of  things,  and  grasping  the  most  distant  \ 
an  imaginaOon  vague,  sombre,  splendid,  or 
appalling,  brooding  over  the  abysses  of  bebg, 
wandering  tbrouffh  infinitude,  and  summoning 
before  us,  in  its  cUm  religious  light,  shapes  <n 
brilliancy,  solemnity,  or  tenxM' ;  a  fancy  of  exu- 
berance literally  unexampled,  for  it  pours  its 
treasures  with  a  lavishness  whicli  knows  no 
limit,  lianging,  like  the  sun,  a  Jewel  on  every 
grass-blade,  and  sowing  tlie  earth  at  large  with 
orient  pearls.  But  deeper  than  all  tliese  lies 
humour,ihemlingqnaIity  ofRicnTEB— as  it 
were  the  central  me  that  pervades  and  vivifies 
Ids  whole  bdng.  He  is  a  humourist  ftx>m  his 
inmost  soul;  he  tliinks  as  a  humourist;  ho 
imagines,  lusts,  feels  as  a  humourist :  sport  is 
the  clement  in  wtdoh  his  nature  lives  and 
works.**— Thomas  Carx.tlx. 

'*  No  reader  of  sensibility  can  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  these  volumes  without  becoming 
both  wiser  and  better.**— iltfou. 

**  We  find  in  the  present  biography  much 
that  does  not  so  much  amuse  and  instruct,  as, 
to  adopt  a  phrase  from  the  religious  worid, 
positively  edify  the  reader.  The  life  of  Bichter 
18  indeetl  a  moral  and  a  religious,  as  much  as 
a  literary  treat,  to  all  wlio  liave  a  sense  exer- 
cised to  discern  religion  and  morality  as  a 
tldng  essentially  diiierent  lW>m  mere  ortho- 
doxy and  asceticism. 


**  Bichter  is  a  thorough  Christian,  and  a 
Christian  with  a  lan»  glowing  human  heart. 
The  appearance  ofnls  biomphy  in  an  Ifing- 
lish  form  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  xegmrded  as 
a  groat  boon  to  the  best  interests  of  the  ooon- 
trx."—  Taie§  Magaxkee, 

**  Tlds  book  wiU  be  found  very  yahiable  as 
an  introduction  into  the  study  of  one  of  the 
most  eccentric  and  diflienlt  writers  of  Ger- 
many. Jean  Paul's  writings  are  so  mneh  the 
reflex  of  Jean  Paul  himseii;  that  every  light 
tliat  shines  upon  the  one  inevitably  iUnmmes 
the  otlier.  Tiie  work  is  a  useM  exhibition  of 
a  great  and  amiable  man,  who,  possessed  of 
the  kindliest  feelings,  and  the  most  brilliant 
fkntasy,  turned  to  a liigli  puiixwe  that  humour 
of  which  Kabelais  is  the  great-grandfather, 
and  Sterne  one  of  the  line  of  anoesten,  and 
contrasted  it  with  an  exaltation  of  feeling  and 
a  rhapsodical  poetry  which  are  entirely  his 
own.  Let  us  nope  that  it  will  complete  the 
work  begun  by  Mr.  Carlyle*s  Essays,  and  canse 
Jean  Paul  to  be  really  read  in  this  conntiy.**— 

**  The  Lift  of  Jean  Paul  is  a  charming  pieee 
of  biography,  which  draws  and  rivets  the  atten- 
tion. The  aflbetions  of  the  reader  are  fixed  on 
the  hero  with  an  intensity  rarely  bestowed  on 
an  historical  character.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
this  biography  without  a  conviction  of  its  in- 
tegrity ana  truth:  and  though  IUchter*s  style 
is  more  difficult  <rf  translation  than  that  of  any 
other  German,  yet  we  feel  that  his  golden 
thoughts  have  reached  us  pure  from  the  mine^ 
to  which  ho  has  given  that  impress  of  genius 
which  makes  them  current  in  all  countnes."— 
Ckrittian  R^rmtr, 


Essays.    By  R.  W.  Emerson. 

(Second  Series.)    With  a  Notice  by  Thomas  Carlylc.    Ss.  paper  cover ;  Ss.  6d.  doth. 


"Among  the  distingnishing  features  of 
Christianify— we  are  rca<ly  to  say  tiie  di»- 
tinguisliing  feature  is  its  humanity,  its  deep 
sympathy  witli  liumon  kind,  and  its  strong 
advocacy  of  human  wants  and  rights.  In  this 
particular,  few  have  a  better  title  to  be  ranked 
among  the  followers  of  Jesus  than  the  authw 
of  this  book.**— ilmsHam  Christian  Examiner. 

*■  The  diflicultv  we  flnd  in  giving  a  proper 
notice  of  this  volume,  arises  from  the  pervad- 
ingness  of  its  excellence,  and  the  compression  of 
its  matter.  With  more  learning  than  HazUtt, 
more  perspicuity  than  Carlyle,  more  vigour 
and  depth  of  thought  than  Addison,  and  with 
as  much  originality  and  fascination  as  any  of 
them,  this  volume  is  a  brilliant  addition  to  the 
Table  Talk  of  intellectual  men,  be  they  who  or 
when  they  may.*'— Pnwptfd!^  Rniew. 

**  Mr.  Emerson  is  not  a  oommon  maiL  and 
everythinghe  writes  oontains suggestive  matter 
of  mneh  thought  and  earnestness."- finoMlMr. 

**  That  Emerson  is,  in  a  high  degree,  posses- 


sed of  the  faculty  and  vision  of  the  teer,  none 
can  doubt  who  will  earnestly  and  with  a  Und 
and  revcntial  spirit  peruse  tbese  nine  Essays. 
His  words  and  his  thoughts  arc  a  ftesh  spring, 
that  invigorates  the  soul  that  is  steeped  therein. 
His  mind  is  ever  dealing  with  the  eternal ;  and 
those  who  only  live  to  exercise  tlieir  lower  in- 
tellectual fkciuties,  and  desire  only  new  fkcts 
and  new  images,  and  those  who  have  not  a 
feeling  or  an  interest  in  the  great  question  of 
mhid  and  matter,  eternity  and  natUK,  will  dis- 
regard him  as  unintelligible  and  uninterestingt 
as  they  do  Bacon  and  Plato,  and,  indera, 
phUosophy^tseUl'*— Doiyliiff  J#m»W«  itagaxine. 
**  As  regards  the  particular  volume  ofEMsn- 
soif  before  us,  we  think  it  an  Improvement 
upon  the  first  series  of  essays.  The  sbIiJmCs 
are  better  chosen.  Tliey  come  more  heme  to 
the  experience  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  are 
consequently  more  interesting.  Their  treat- 
ment also  indleates  an  artbtto  impitnrement  in 
the  composition."'    " 
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cnstomed  to  aoooant  u  troths,  are  sometimes 
outraged,  we  at  least  meet  at  every  step  with 
ori^nalltj,  imaginatioa,  and  eloqoenoe."— /»- 


**  All  lovers  of  literature  will  read  Mr.  Emer- 
son's new  volume,  as  the  most  of  them  have 
read  his  former  one;  and  if  correct  taste,  and 
sober  views  of  life,  and  snch  ideas  on  the 
higher  sntdects  of  thought  as  we  have  been  ao- 

The  Emanciimtlon  of  the  Negroes  In  the  British  West 

Indies.    An  Address  delivered  at  Concord,  Maaaachosctts,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1844. 
Bj  R.  W.  Emerson.    Post  8vo.  6d.  paper  cover. 

**  Slnoe  Channing  is  no  more,  it  is  a  satisfac-    I   reproof  to  his  country,    of  Justice  to  Great 
tion  that  there  is  one  man  in  America  of  a        BnUdiLr—ProtptcUoe  Renew. 
potential  voice  who  can  utter  these  words  of    | 


The  Roman  Church  and  Modem  Society. 

By  £.  Quinet,  of  the  College  of  France.    Transhited  from  the  French, 
(with  the  Author's  approbation),  by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.     8vo.  Ss.  cloth. 


Third  Edition 


**  The  fourth  lecture,  entitled  *The  Roman 
Ghnroh  and  Bdenoe,*  appears  to  us  the  moat 
luminoas  exposition  we  have  seen  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Roman  Church,  and  of  its  unavail- 
ing hostility  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  Our 
ipioe  pndudes  the  possibility  of  quoting  the 
whole,  or  we  should  do  so  with  great  pleasure. 
It  delineates,  in  vivid  colours,  the  history  of 
OaUleOb  his  character,  his  discoveries,  his 
jdilloaophioal  pretest  against  the  theology  of 
Bom^  the  horrible  persecutions  which  he  suf- 
fBred,  and  his  elfocts  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
power— changing  the  relative  positions  of 
soienoe  and  the  church,  unfolding  a  theology 
more  profound  than  that  of  Rome,  a  code  of 
laws  more  infkllible  than  that  of  the  church, 
a  grand  and  comprehensive  svstem  of  ideas 
transcending  in  its  Catholicity  Catholicism 

**  The  four  remaining  lectures  are  severally 
entitled— The  Roman  Church  and  Law  (in 
which  the  Inquisitioo  is  a  conspicious  sutifect) 
—The  Roman  Church  and  Philosophy— The 
Roman  Church  and  Nations— The  Roman 
Church  and  the  Universal  Church.  We  can- 
not characterize  each  of  these  in  particular; 
BuAoe  it  to  say  that  there  is  a  profound  and  ex- 
pansive  philosophical  spirit  breathing  through 
the  whole ;  every  subject  is  compellM  to  con- 
tribute its  entire  force  of  fiusts  and  illustration 
for  the  oonstevction  of  the  one  great  argument 
which  is  the  otiJect  and  complement  oieach— 
via.  that   the  Roman  Church  is  no  longer 


adequate  to  the  enlarged  needs  and  aspiration 
of  mankind,  that  it  has  folfllled  the  mission 
for  which  it  was  originated,  that  the  energies 
it  once  put  forth  in  the  cause  of  humanity  are 
paralysed,  that  its  decrepitude  i$  mani/eH,  and 
its  vitality  threatened,  that  it  has  shown  itself 
incapable  of  continuing  as  the  fiMiiir<«^  of  God's 
will,  and  the  interpreter  of  those  divine  laws 
whose  incarnation  in  human  life  is  the  pledge 
of  man's  spiritual  advancement  and  happine», 
that  it  heeds  not  the  signs  of  the  times,  refoaes 
any  alliance  with  the  spirit  of  progression, 
clings  tenaciously  to  the  errors  and  dead  for- 
mulas of  the  past,  recognises  the  accession  of 
no  new  truths,  and  hence  prostrates  the  intel- 
lect, proscribes  the  enlargement  of  our  spiritual 
boundaries,  lays  an  interdict  on  human  pro- 
gress, compels  us  to  look  perpetually  back- 
wards, and  blights  our  hopes  of  the  foture.  and 
—In  the  words  of  Qufnet— 'represents  the 
earth  as  a  condemned  world  formed  for  chas- 
tisement and  evil.' 

**  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  book  before  us  is 
the  mostpowerfol  and  philoeophicallyoonsistent 
protest  against  the  Roman  Church  which  has 
ever  claimed  our  attention,  and,  as  a  strong 
confirmation  of  its  strict  efBdency,  we  may 
mention  that  the  excitement  it  has  created  in 
Paris  has  sul^ected  the  author  to  a  repri- 
mand fitmi  both  Chambers  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  excommunication  by  thePope."— 
Inquirer. 


The  Rationale  of  Religious  Inquiry ; 

Or,  the  Question  stated  of  Reason,  the  Bible,  and  the  Church.  By  James  Martinean. 
TUrd  Edition.  With  a  Critical  Letter  on  Rationalism,  Miiades,  and  tiie  Authority  of 
Scripture,  bj  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White.    48.  paper  cover ;  48.  M.  doth. 

Sermons  of  Consolation. 

By  P.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  D.D.    58.  doth. 

**  This  is  a  really  deUghtftil  volume,  which  we 
ponf 


would  gladly  see  produdng  its  purifying 
elevating  influences  in  alTonr  lamilies. - 
etdrer. 
"  This  beautifol  volume  we  are  fure  will 


and 
-/It- 


meet  with  a  gratefol  reception  fhm  all  who 
seek  instruction  on  the  tojncs  moat  interesting 
to  a  thoughtfol  mind.  There  are  twenty-sevan 
sermons  m  the  volume.**— CSbiiMai  Exammer. 


Self-Culture. 

By  William  Elleiy  Channing. 


6d.  paper  cover ;  Is.  doth. 


Christianityy  or  Europe. 

Trinslited  from  the  German  of  Novalia  (Friedzidi  von  Hiidoibcfg),  by  the  B«r.  J. 
Bahon.    M.  paper  cover. 
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